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Art.  L — On  the  restoration  of  an  ancient  Persian  Inscription^ 
analogous  to  those  at  Behistun.  By  The  Beyebend 
J.  W.  Donaldson.  D.D. 

lEead  January  18, 1851."! 

Thb  b^inniDgs  of  ancient  history  too  often  contain  a  large  admixture 
of  legendary  or  fobulons  ingredients ;  and  the  difficulty  of  discrimina- 
ting between  truth  and  fiction  is  greatly  increased  in  those  cases  where 
the  annalist  derires  his  information  from  statements  or  documents 
conreyed  in  a  language  with  which  he  is  imperfectly  acquainted* 
The  critical  historian  is  obliged  to  content  himself  with  conjectures, 
more  or  less  arbitrary,  unless  he  can  £&ll  back  upon  authentic  monu- 
mental records  which  he  is  enabled  to  interpret.  This  solid  basis  has 
at  last  been  supplied,  in  the  case  of  early  Persian  history,  by  the 
inscriptions  which  Colonel  Rawlinson  has  deciphered  and  explained, 
and  I  propose  in  the  following  paper  to  make  these  memorials  avail- 
able for  the  correction  of  a  curious  tale  respecting  the  great  Darius. 

That  the  inquisitiye  spirit  of  Herodotus  was  influenced  by  a  pure 
love  of  truth,  and  that  he  faithfully  related  all  that  he  saw  with  his  own 
eyes,  and  honestly  recorded  the  statements  which  were  made  to  him 
in  foreign  lands,  is  a  fact  which  receives  increasing  confirmation  from 
the  labours  of  modern  travellers  and  scholars.  He  did  not  however 
relinquish  the  privilege,  which  be  considered  to  belong  to  the  semi-epi» 
character  of  his  work,  of  enlarging  at  pleasure  upon  a  slender  thread 
of  narrative;  and  I  have  had  another  opportunity  of  proving^  that  he' 
did  not  scruple  to  borrow  from  the  contemporary  Greek  poets  even 
the  phraseology  of  speeches  and  conversations,  which  he  represents  as 
taking  place  in  the  heart  of  Persia.  It  can  be  shown  that,  although  he 
had  some  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  Persian  language,  he  was  far 
from  perfect  in  his  knowledge  of  it;  thus  the  Behistun  inscriptioir 
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proves  tliat  he  was  not  correct  in  his  statement  that  all  Persian  names 
end  in  a  (I.,  139),  and  he  has  obviously  confused  between  hhshaydrska 
and  khshatrd  (VI.,  98).  He  might  therefore  be  expected  to  commit 
some  blunder  in  translating  an  inscription  read  to  him  from  the  cunei- 
form characters,  and  he  would  not  be  unlikely  to  enlarge  upon  his 
misconceptions  until  he  had  made  a  pretty  story  out  of  these  unsafe 
materials.  I  hope  not  only  to  show  that  he  has  done  so,  but  to  get  at 
the  truth  through  the  veil  which  he  has  cast  over  it ;  and  as  I  could 
not  have  accomplished  this  without  the  help  of  Colonel  Rawlinson's 
papers^  I  cannot  do  better  than  submit  the  results  of  my  combinations 
to  the  Society  to  which  the  learned  world  is  indebted  for  the  publica- 
tion of  that  distinguished  officer's  most  able  and  satisfactory  researches. 

Everybody  has  read  the  account  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  man- 
ner  in  which  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  was  raised  to  the  throne  of 
Persia.  We  are  told  that  after  the  seven  conspirators  had  slain  the 
Magian  unpostor,  they  first  deliberated  about  the  form  of  government 
which  they  should  establish,  and  Darius  having  carried  the  day  in 
favour  of  monarchy,  it  was  agreed  that  the  sovereignty  should  devolve 
on  one  of  the  six — for  Otanes  retired  from  the  competition — whoae 
horse  should  be  the  first  to  neigh  at  sunrise  on  the  following  morning, 
when  they  were  all  mounted.  This  omen  was  secured  to  Darius  by 
the  ingenious  instrumentality  of  his  groom,  who  is  ealled  CBbares, 
(Oifidprisi),^  and  as  it  was  confirmed  by  the  celestial  auguries  of  light- 
ning and  thunder  from  the  cloudless  sky,  he  was  at  once  saluted  king. 
In  memory  of  this  proceeding,  the  historian  tells  us,  Darius  had  a  bas" 
relief  made  representing  a  man  on  horseback,  under  which  was  the 
following  inscription  :  "  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  by  the  virtue  ef 
his  horse  (of  which  the  name  was  mentioned  in  the  inscription),  and  of 
his  groom  GSbares,  obtained  the  kingdom  of  the  Persians'*  (Herod. 
III.,  84—88). 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  narrative  without  feeling  convinced 
that  the  incidents  are  fictitious ;  and  we  should  dismiss  it  at  once  as  a 
piece  of  pure  invention,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact,  that  an  inscription 
is  quoted  in  confirmation  of  the  alleged  circumstances.  That  Hero- 
dotus saw  this  inscription,  and  heard  it  read  to  him,  can  scarcely  be 
doubted.  That  he  has  not  rendered  it  correctly,  and  that  he  has  con- 
structed the  tale  from  the  document  as  misunderstood  by  himaeli^  is 
an  obvious  conclusion.  For  is  it  likely  that  if  Darius  had  obtained 
the  kingdpm  by  a  successful  trick  of  his  groom,  he  would  have  com- 
memorated the  degrading  circumstance,  and  have  qualified  his  own 
glories  by  an  acknowledgment  of  obligation  to  a  servant  f  This  is  not 

^  We  havt  fli«  nune  *Aprtfipapfic  in  JBsehyltts^ 
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tlie  trae  ''  Gambyses'  yein"  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  nor  does  it  accord 
with  the  boastfal  tone  of  the  Behistun  and  other  inscriptions  in  which 
Darios  inyariablj  ascribes  his  power  and  his  victories  to  the  favour  of 
Ormasdy  and  not  to  the  aid  of  man.  To  such  an  extent  however  has 
the  strange  fiction  about  the  horse  and  groom  taken  root  in  the  minds 
of  seholara  that  they  have  even  used  it  to  explain  the  name  Hystaipesy 
which,  in  contradiction  to  Herodotus  and  the  Behistun  inscription,  they 
consider  as  the  surname  of  Darius,  not  as  the  name  of  his  father.  Thus 
Hyde  {Histor.  Religianit  veterwn  Persarum,  pp.  304, 5),  who  attributes 

this  erroneous  interpretation  of  the  name  to  Herodotus,  says  :  "  Si 

elsdem  Uteris  et  diversis  vocal ibus  sonaretur  ^  ^^llA^,  Gheshtasp  satis 

apte  significaret  facttts  equo,  cum  ex  equi  hinnitu  factus  fuerit  rex. 
Hocqne,  magis  obvium  quam  verum,  credidisse  videtur  Herodotus,  veri- 
oris  rationis  ignarus."  VuUers  {Ueher  dieRdigicm  des  Zoroaster,  p.  1 04) 
adopts  expressly  this  reference  of  the  name,  though  he  gives  a  different 
etymology.  He  considers  ghushicup  to  be  derived  from  ghushj  '^  to 
make  a  noise,"  passive  participle,  ghuskta,  and  renders  the  compound 
desten  Fferd  gewiehert  hoi,  "  he  whose  horse  has  neighed  !"^  Bumouf, 
who  sees  the  mistake  of  voice  implied  in  this  etymology,  falls  into  the 
same  error  himself.  For,  taking  the  Zend  form  Vistdgpa,  he  derives  the 
first  part  (Ya9na ;  notes  et  Sclaircissemens,  p.  cvi.)  from  the  passive 
participle  vuta — Sanscr.  vitta,  from  the  root  vid,  "  to  acquire,"  "  to 
obtain,"  and  regards  the  whole  word  as  a  possessive  compound  signify- 
ing "  eelni  qui  a  acquis  ou  qui  poss^de  des  chevaux ;"  and  by  cons* 
quenoe  equivalent  to  icuyer.  But  he  has  not  shown  how  a  passive 
participle  could  bear  this  active  signification.  He  suggests  that  the 
word  might  have  denoted  an  office  or  dignity,  and  he  quotes  from  Am- 
mianns  Maroellinus  (1.  xxiii,  c.  6.  Valen.  p.  369)  :  Vitaxce:  id  est 
magistri  equttum;  and  Heysch.  :  B/<rTaf,  6  fiaaikev^  vapa  Ilepiran. 
Supposing  that  in  these  two  cases  we  ought  to  change  x  into  «p,  which 
is  probable,  the  name  VUaspes  would  correspond  to  ^YhatnrTi^y  rather 
than  to  *Y<rTa<r9^9,  and  the  a  in  the  first  syllable  of  BcVra^  or  Biardtnrrf9 
would  prevent  as  from  identifying  the  word  with  one  in  which  that 
letter  was  omitted.  I  believe  that  Hystaspes  is  an  epithet  of  the  Per- 
dan  snn-god  Ormcasd.  iBschylus,  who  had  undoubtedly  had  abundant 
opportunities  of  learning  the  Persian  worship  from  the  captives  of 
Marathon  and  Salamis,  makes  the  Persian  chorus  speak  thus  of  the 
West  (Fers.  230) : 

T^Xe  vpo9  BvfffiiaU  uyaxro^  *lDuov  <f>OivaafiaTwv 

>  The  noise  signified  by  ghtuh  might  proceed  from  a  horse ;  but  it  is  the  very 
lererse  of  neighing.    Besides,  ghushta  would  signify  <'  sounded,*'  not  *'  sounding." 
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and  I  think  tbat  the  name  oWrTnazd,  namely  A  ura^^mazdd,  ZendAku^ 
ramazdSoy  means  "  king  of  light.**  1  agree  with  Saint  Martin  in  refer- 
ring the  first  part  to  the  Zend  hvare,  gen.  Mr6;  aadtnaeddo,  "great  in 
knowledge,"  means  "  a  king,"  or  "  god,'*  just  as  Qa/iifuurdBaf,  the  Scy- 
thian name  for  Neptane  (Herod.  IV.,  59),  means  the  "  King  of  the  Sea.** 
(  VarronianuSf  p.  5 1 ,  2nd  edit.)  With  regard  to  the  word  Visktdtpa,  or 
Viddgpoy  it  is  ohrions,  as  Colonel  Rawlinson  remarks,  that  the  labial 
semivowel  is  more  original  than  the  gnttorral  of  the  modern  Persian 
Gttshtasp  (X.,  p.  149).  That  the  last  two  syllables  inclade  the  common 
word  a^a  is  sufficiently  clear,  and  the  analogy  of  the  Greek  com- 
pounds in  iTr7ro9  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  vista  is  some  epithet 

for  "  a  horse.*'  From  f%^,  w,  "  to  throw*'  or  "  send,"  we  could  ima- 
gine a  passive  participle  viHa,  signifying  "  swift ;"  compare  eeler, 
"  a  horseman,"  «€Xiy9,  "  a  race-horse,"  pro-cella,  "  a  rapid  wind,"  with 
the  root  of  cello,  "to  push  forward,"  excello,  "to  shoot  up,"  Ac* 
Some  similar  meaning  might  attach  to  the  names  of  the  rivers  Hyda^- 
pes,  Choaspes,  &c.  The  Greeks  represented  running  streams  by 
horses,  as  in  the  case  of  Pegasus ;  and  the  Sileni,  or  stream-gods,  had 
horses'  tails.  That  the  perpetual  course  of  the  river,  and  the  sun's 
apparent  passage  through  the  sky,  marking  the  course  of  time,  sug- 
gested the  same  ideas,  and  invited  similar  expressions,  has  been  shown 
elsewhere  {New  GrcUylus,  2nd  edit.,  §  270).  With  regard  to  the 
meaning  which  I  would  give  to  vistdspa,  it  is  clear  that  the  old  Per- 
sian language  admitted  of  a  hahuvriki  compound  of  this  kind ;  for  we 
have  one  precisely  similar  in  the  royal  name  or  epithet  Arta-Xei^xes^ 
i.  e.,  ArtorKlishatrd,  the  first  part  of  which  is  the  perf.  pass,  participle 
of  the  root  ri,  in  Zend  ereta,  and  the  second  pari  a  substantive ;  so 
that  Arta-KhshcUrd,  "  the  honoured  warrior,"  is  quite  parallel  to  vista- 
aspa,  "  the  swift  steed,"  and  both  are  capable  of  being  used  as  adjec- 
tives or  epithets ;  and  I  am  rather  disposed  to  think  that  the  same 
explanation  is  applicable  to  hhshay-drsfia,  namely,  that  this  signifies 
regie  sacer,  rather  than  rex  sandus.  The  case  would  be  but  little 
affected,  if  the  horse  which  Herodotus  saw  on  the  monument  were  a 
hippogriff.  Indeed,  I  feel  convinced  that  the  story  about  the  griffins 
and  the  Arimaspians  is  built  upon  some  symbolism  referring  to  the 
equestrian  worship  of  the  sun.  The  great  disk  of  the  sun  led  to  the 
idea  of  a  monophthalmic  deity  ,*  and  perhaps,  after  all,  the  horse  of 
Ormazd  lies  concealed  in  the  Arimaspa  =  Aurim-a^a,  This,  how- 
ever, is  mentioned  only  in  passing.  (See  Varron.,  p.  52,  2nd  ed.)  With 
regard  to  our  present  object  we  have  simply  to  show  that  the  ancient 

^  Compare  also,   pifi^a,  "  quickly,"  with  pivrtag    "  to  throw  ;'*    lepaiirvbc, 
"  nimble,"  with  the  Sanscrit  root  kship,  "  to  cast ;"  rapidus  with  rapio,  and  so  forth. 
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Persians  regarded  the  horse  as  the  emblem  of  the  sun^  and  we  shall 
then  travel  rapidlj  from  the  name  of  Hjstaspes  to  the  storj  about 
Darius  and  the  horse. 

The  augury,  by  virtue  of  which  Darius  obtains  his  sovereignty^  is 
the  neighing  of  a  horse  at  sunrise,  followed  by  lightning.  The  Persian 
kings^  when  they  went  to  war,  were  attended  by  a  chariot  drawn  by 
white  horses,  consecrated  to  the  sun,  and  a  horse  sacred  to  that  god  was 
led  behind  it  (Herod.,  VII.,  40;  I.,  189;  VII.,  113.  Q.Curt.  III.,  3, 
§  13  ;  to  which  add  Zendavesfca,  II.,  264;  Xen.  Anah.  IV.,  5,  §  35  ; 
Justin,  I.,  10;  Heliodor.  jEthiop.  I0,y  Long  ago  I  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  ^vpiov  apfia^  in  which  Xerxes  is  placed  by  iEschylus, 
{Pers,  S6)y  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  this  wn/chvdhanaml  or  car 
of  the  Surya-dhaa;  and  I  also  hinted  that  the  decision  of  Darius* 
claim  to  the  throne,  by  the  neighing  of  a  horse  at  sunrise,  seemed  to 
have  some  reference  to  the  same  symbolical  connexion  between  the 
horse,  as  the  emblem  of  motion,  and  the  sun,  as  the  index  of  time, 
(New  CrcUylus,  §  473).  If  Hystaspes,  "  the  swift-horsed,"  is  an  epithet 
of  the  great  luminary,  this  name,  borne  by  the  father  of  Darius,  indi- 
cates the  peculiar  form  of  the  sjrmbolical  worship  of  that  elementary 
god,  which  the  family  always  kept  up.  We  have  a  similar  record  of 
&mily  worship  in  the  names  of  G-elo  and  Hiero,  (^New  CrcUi/ltu,  §  459). 
Now  in  the  Behistun  inscriptions  Darius  always  attributes  his  glories 
to  the  £Eivour  of  Ormazd,  this  "  king  of  light."  If  he  also  termed  his 
patron-god  "  the  rider  of  the  heavenly  steed,"  the  figure  carved  on  the 
bas-relief  would  represent  the  god  himself,  just  as  is  the  case  in  the 
Behistun  monument,  though  Ormazd  is  there  floating  in  the  clouds  ; 
which,  according  to  some  systems  of  mythology,  are  regarded  as  the 
chariot  or  horse  of  God.  On  this  supposition,  the  phraseology  of  the 
Behistun  inscriptions  will  enable  us  to  see  how  the  groom  CEbares  has 
gained  a  spurious  existence,   and  every  difficulty  will  be  removed. 

The  Oreek  text  of  the  lost  inscription  is  as  follows  :  AAPEI02 
'O  YSTASnEOS,  SYN  TE  TOY  'innOY  THt  'APETH<  (to  o^vofjLa 
Xerywir)  KAI  OIBAPE02  TOY  'IIinOKOMOY,  'EKTHSATO  THN 
IIEPSEON  BA2IAHIHN.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  name 
of  the  horse  is  said  to  be  mentioned  in  the  inscription.  Now  if  our 
supposition  is  correct  that  it  was  ^'  the  horse  of  hea?en"  that  was  men- 
tioned, the  phrase  '^by  the  favour  of  the  horse  of  heaven"  would  be 
rendered  wcund  agpahya  cumdndhya,  or  spargagpa,  where  the  second 

I  Among  the  imputed  sapentitions  of  the  Jews,  (II.  Beg.  XXIII.,  11 ), 
we  Md  of  the  ttfDI^  TTKV  •»0^D  Wn^  "ItttK  D^DID,  and  of  the 
VD^  /1^33^,  referring  to  certain  images  in  the  Temple. 
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genitive  might  appear  to  be  in  apposition,  instead  of  regimen,  and  the 
word  amidnahya  would  be  taken  as  the  name.  In  the  second  reference, 
I  presume  a  compound  epithet  cumdnaspa,  or  spargaspa,  analogous 
to  Vistaspa.     That  sparga,  in  Medo-Persian,  might  correspond  to  the 

Sanscrit  xmr^a  ^^,  as  ofpa  does  to  agva,  and  that  there  might  be  a 

tatpurusha  compound,  like  sparga^pa  or  amndna^a,  is  shown  d  priori 
hj  the  .compounds  Sparga-pisea  and  Sparga-pithes,  (Herod.  I.,  211  ; 
I  v.,  78),  which  seem  to  be  equivalent  to  the  Sanscrit  svarga-pati, 
"  lord  of  heaven."  (  Varron.^  p.  51,  2nd  edit.)  The  name  cubdra,  sig- 
nifying '^  a  horseman'*  (Rawlinson,  XL,  1,  p.  64),  or  the  verb yr^(ara, 
or  ahara,  or  vyahara,  could  easily  be  represented  by  Olpapii^,  pro- 
nounced Wibares  ;  and  the  whole  inscription  would  stand  thus  :  Adam 
Ddryavush  Vistdspahya  putra,  (See  Rawlinson,  X.  p,  279.)  Wdthnd 
cupahya  atmdndhya  (or  spargahya),  adam  khshdyathiya  abavam 
(p.  204).  Asbdra  asmdnaspa  (or  spargaspa)  kshatram  nuind  frdbara 
(or  abara,  or  vyoihara)^  (p.  200).  That  is  :  ''  I  am  Darius,  the  son  of 
Hysta«pes.  By  the  grace  of  the  steed  of  heaven  I  became  king. 
The  rider  of  the  heavenly  steed  granted  me  the  empire.*'  That  such 
a  reference  to  the  steed  of  heaven  is  in  accordance  with  the  religious 
phraseology  of  the  ancient  Persians  is  clear  from  the  words  of  the 
Zendavesta,  as  rendered  by  D'Auqnetil :  ''  J'invoque  et  je  cel^bre  le 
soleil  6blouissant,  ooursier  rapide,  rcsil  d^Ormazd."  (Bumouf,  Ya^a, 
p.  349.) 

As  the  citation  of  the  inscription  by  Herodotus  is  immediately 
followed  by  an  enumeration  of  the  satrapies,  and  as  a  similar  descrip-* 
tion  of  territories  succeeds  to  a  similar  declaration  of  divine  favour,  in 
the  Behistun  monument  (Rawlinson,  X.,  p.  1 97),  it  might  be  inferred 
that  the  equestrian  bas-relief  furnished  the  Greek  historian  with  some 
of  the  materials  for  his  statistics ;  consequently^  that  he  quoted  only 
the  beginning  or  a  part  of  the  record. 

My  view  of  the  matter  does  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  possible 
fact,  that  the  sacred  horse  was  regarded  as  an  oracle,  and  consulted 
for  an  augury ;  or  that  the  priest  who  waited  upon  the  animal  prao« 
tised  some  collusion,  which  may  have  suggested  the  story  about  the 
groom  ;  but,  even  in  that  case,  the  name  of  the  priest  would  not  have 
been  mentioned  in  the  inscription.  The  constant  occurrence  in  the 
Behistun  monument  of  the  phrase,  Auramazdd  hhshatram  mand  frd^ 
bara,  renders  it  nearly  certain  that  something  similar  must  have  oc- 
curred in  the  inscription  translated  by  Herodotus.  Now  we  know, 
from  the-case  of  *Oafo?,  that  F  or  o  might  represent  /,  or  even  fr 
{Cf.  arfvvfii  with  pr/r^fpvfii,  Bjid /range,  &c. — New  CratylnSf  §  110): 
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And  eren  without  thia  we  might  assume  vyahara^  or  some  other  oom- 
poond  of  the  same  verh^  for  the  prefix  vi  is  sometimes  merely  intensive. 
As  therefore  there  is  ererj  reason  to  helieve  that  no  man^  still  less  a 
serrant,  would  be  mentioned  in  the  inscription,  as  having  helped  the 
king  to  his  throne^  as  the  name  introduced  is  closely  allied  in  sound 
to  the  yerb  which  most  probably  appeared  in  this  place,  as  in  the 
Behistnn  inscription,  to  say  nothing  of  the  probable  occurrence  of  the 
word  cubdra  also,  the  faithful  groom  must  relinquish  all  claim  to  a 
monumental  existence,  and  resign  his  place  for  the  past  tense  of  an 
active  Tcrb. 

All  this  is,  of  course,  put  forward  as  a  matter  of  conjectural  repro« 
duetion  ;  but  I  contend  that  the  criticism  rests  on  a  scientific  basis. 
If  Darius  had  an  inscription  engraved  on  stone,  purporting  to  give  an 
account  of  his  elevation,  it  must  have  been  analogous  to  the  great 
chronicle  which  we  know  he  left  at  Behistun  ;  and  if  it  was  at  all  like 
Uiat  which  Herodotus  cites,  it  could  hardly  have  been  in  other  words 
than  those  which  I  have  restored,  especially  as  the  sparious  Olfiapri^ 
retains  a  trace  of  the  constantly  occurring  frdhara.  At  any  rate  it 
can  do  no  harm  to  place  on  record,  and  leave  to  the  judgment  of 
scholars,  a  view,  which,  if  correct,  substitutes  a  true  glimpse  of  Persian 
history  for  an  ingenious  but  improbable  chapter  of  romance;  and 
rescues  from  oblivion  a  document,  which,  if  extant,  would  rank  beside 
the  most  interesting  and  valuable  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions. 
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Abt.  IL — On  the  Lake  Phiala~^he  Jordan  and  its  Sources 
By  the  late  Captain  Nbwbold,  P.RS.,  §•«. 

In  Josephus  we  find  the  following  account  of  the  sources  of  the 
Jordan,  and  the  Phiala  lake:  ''The  head  of  this  celebrated  river 
[the  Jordan]  has  been  thought  to  bo  Panion;  but  in  truth  it  passes 
hither  underground;  and  the  source  of  it  is  Phiala^  an  hundred 
and  twenty  furlongs  [stadia]  from  Csasarea  [Philippi],  a  little  on  the 
right  hand,  and  not  much  out  of  the  way  to  Trachonitis.  It  is  called 
Phiala  (that  is,  the  Vial)  from  the  round  figure  of  it;  and  its  water 
stands  always  at  a  stay,  the  basin  being  brimful,  without  either 
sbrinking  or  overfiowing.  The  first  discorery  of  this  secret  was  from 
Philip,  the  Tetrarch  of  Trachonitis,  by  casting  straws  into  Phiala^  that 
came  out  again  at  Panion,  which,  till  that  time,  was  taken  for  the 
head  of  the  Jordan.  This  river,  thus,  as  to  appearance,  taking  its 
origin  from  the  Cave  of  Panion,  afterwards  crosses  the  bogs  and 
fens  of  the  lake  Semechonitis;  and  after  a  course  of  an  hundred  and 
twenty  furlongs  further,  passes  under  the  city  of  Julias  [or  Beth- 
saida],  and  so  over  the  lake  Genezareth;  and  then  running  a  long 
way  through  a  wilderness  or  desert,  it  empties  itself  at  last  into  the 
lake  Asphaltitis,  or  the  Dead  Sea.^" 

The  Jewish  historian  speaks  of  another  source  of  the  Jordan 
called  the  Little  Jordan  (''toi/  fiucphv  KaXovfievov  'lophavrfv"),  near 
Daphne,  or  Dan.  Pliny,  howeyer,  speaks  only  of  the  fountain  of 
Panion  as  the  source.'  ^'Jordanis  amnis  oritur  e  fonte  Paneade,  qui 
cognomen  dedit  Csdsaread."  From  the  Scriptures  little  definite  is  to  be 
gleaned  regarding  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  beyond  their  springing 
from  the  base  of  Lebanon. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  the  sources  at  Dan  and 
Panion  have  been  recognised  by  Seetzen  and  Burckhardt  in  the  fine 
springs  of  Tel  el  Kddhi  and  B^i^.  The  true  lake  Phiala  has  been 
lost  sight  of  for  many  centuries,  until  accidentally  discovered  by  Irby 
and  Mangles  in  trayelling  direct  from  Damascus  to  Banias,  in  1818; 
though  it  was  heard  of  by  Seetzen  under  the  name  of  Birket  er  Edm. 
The  pool  seen  by  Burckhardt,  on  his  way  from  Damascus  vid  Kanei- 


^  Wan  of  the  Jews,  book  III.  chap,  xviii. 
»  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  VoL  XV. 
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tahh,  to  the  bridge  of  Ben&t  Y'akiib,  which  he  mistook  for  the  Phiahk 
lake,  ia  maoh  too  fax  to  the  south  of  B^niaa. 

Irbj  and  MaDgles  briefly  describe  it  as  *'  a  rery  picturesque  lake, 
^ipaienily  circular^  of  little  more  than  a  mile  in  ciroumferenoei  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  sloping  hills,  richly  wooded.  The  singularity 
<^thi8  lake  is,  that  it  has  no  apparent  supply  nor  discharge;  and  its 
waters  appeared  perfectly  still,  though  clear  and  limpid:  a  great 
many  wildfowl  were  swimming  on  it*^ 

As  I  had  more  leisure  to  examine  the  lake  than  those  intelligent 
and  intrepid  trayellers,  the  following  additional  particulars  may  not 
he  uninteresting, 

Thb  Lakb  Phiala. 

The  lake  Phiala,  the  Birket  er  Bdm,    j^\J\   S^j    of  the  Arabs, 

lies,  according  to  bearings  carefully  taken  during  my  route,  in  1846, 
R.  ID*'  S.  (reduced  from  the  magnetic  to  true  bearing),  from  Bdnids. 
The  approximate  distance  thence,  calculating  four  miles  per  hour,  at 
the  brisk  pace  at  which  I  travelled  (with  horses),  would  be  about 
twelve  miles;  which,  calculating  the  stadium  at  the  usual  rate  of  one- 
tenth  of  a  geographical  mile,  will  coincide  rery  closely  with  the  dis- 
tance (120  stadia)  given  by  Joseph  us.  Its  situation,  easterly  from 
B^ni£s,  and  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  road  leading  through  the  ancient 
Trachonitb,  identifies  it  still  more  clearly.  Its  circular  form,  its  brim- 
ful appearance,  are  the  same  as  in  the  days  of  the  Jewish  historian. 

The  ascent  to  the  lake  from  Bdnids  and  the  basin  of  the  Jordan  is 
steep:  its  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  approximated  by  the 
boiling-point,  taken  with  a  common  thermometer,  (Troughton  and 
Sinuns),  is  kbout  3000  feet  high.  It  lies  surrounded  by  hills,  from 
100  to  200  feet  high,  forming  a  basin,  in  a  plain,  or  rather  a  broad 
valley,  sloping  towards  the  Jordan,  and  overlooked  by  the  lofty  dome 
of  Hermon,  glittering  with  silvery  ribbon-like  glaciers.  The  elevation 
of  Monnt  Hermon  above  the  sea  has  been  roughly  estimated  at  10,000 
French  feet.     It  bears  from  the  Phiala  Lake  N.  16°  £. 

The  form  of  the  lake,  as  before  stated,  is  nearly  circular,  and  2954 
paces  in  circumference.  The  water  is  limpid  and  clear,  but  of  a  dark 
hue,  occasioned  probably  by  its  great  depth  and  the  black  basaltic 
basin  in  which  it  reposes.  My  Arabs  declined  drinking  it,  contenting 
themselves  with  washing  their  mouths  and  feet.  The  taste  I  found  to 
be  a  little  brackish  and  flat,  and  the  temperature  slightly  thermal 
(75^  Fahr.;  temp,  of  air  in  shade  78°). 

1  Travels,  pp^  286—289. 
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TIio  Arabs  eaj  that  no  fish  are  to  be  found  in  the  lake,  thoagh  it 
abounds  with  leeches  and  frogs^  I  observed  a  Drase  on  the  bank 
qnietlj  bleeding  himself,  by  allowing  the  leeches  to-  fasten  on  his  arm. 

The  surface  of  the  lake  was  tranquil,  and  glassy  as  a  mirror— no 
motion  that  oould  be  construed  into  the  whirl  of  water  finding  a  vent 
downwards;  nor  could  I  find  any  lateral  outlet  by  which  the  waters 
of  the  lake  could  escape  either  to  the  springs  at  Bdniis  or  elsewhere. 
J  repeated  the  experiment  of  Philip  the  Tetraroh :  but  the  straw  thrown 
in  remained  motionless  on  the  surfsice.  It  is  interesting,  however,  to 
note  that  the  traveller  may  hear  at  the  present  day,  among  the  Arabs, 
the  same  tradition  which  was  current  in  the  time  of  Josephus,  and 
which  induced  the  Tetrarch  of  Trachonitis  to  test  its  truth  by  the  ex- 
pmment  of  throwing  in  straw  and  chafl^,  and  looking  for  their  re- 
appearance in  the  springs  of  Bdnids.  The  Tetrarch  was  no  doubt  im- 
posed on  in  the  execution  of  his  experiment,  by  the  Arabs  from  whom 
he  heard  the  tradition;  and  who  would  have  been  unpleasantly  com- 
promised with  their  Roman  Mntasallim,  had  the  experiment  foiled. 

Similar  groundless  popular  traditions  exist  in  India.  On  the  rock 
of  Oooty,  a  Brahman  showed  me  a  spring  in  a  cave;  from  which  he 
stated  that  a  line  thrown  in,  would  emerge  on  the  surface  of  a  stream, 
several  miles  ofi*,  in  the  plain  below.  The  experiment  was  not  suc- 
cessful: the  line  floated  quietly  on  the  surfiebce  of  the  spring,  like  the 
straw  on  the  lake,  without  evincing  the  slightest  inclination  to  com- 
mence its  subterraneous  voyage. 

Other  strong  arguments  against  the  magnificent  springs  of  B&niiBf 
which  burst  forth  at  once  a  river  from  the  womb  of  the  rock,  being 
supplied  by  the  lake  Phiala,  are,  the  stagnant  and  impure  character  of 
the  lacustrine  water,  compared  with  the  delicious  sparkling  water  of 
Bdnias ;  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  supply  in  ratio  to  so  constant  and 
large  a  demand.  The  temperature  too,  of  the  springs  at  B&ni£s,  I  found 
to  be  only  58^  Fahr.,  while  that  of  the  lake  is  Td''.  The  only  visible 
6onroe  from  which  the  laJce  derives  ita  supply  of  water,  is  from  the 
drainage  of  the  sides  of  the  basin,  and  numerous  small  springs,  which 
I  found  oozing  forth  in  the  boggy  and  turfy  ground  around  the  mar- 
gin. The  loss  by  evaporation  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  phenomenon  of  the  lake's  never  overflowing;  but  it  was  evident, 
from  a  water  mark,  traceable  all  round  its  edges,  that  the  surface  of 
the  water  had  been  six  inches  higher  during  the  winter. 

The  basin,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  lake  lies,  has  much  the 
appearance  of  an  ancient  crater  of  elevation.  It  is  composed  of  basalt, 
both  vesicular  and  compact,  containing  crystals  of  olivine,  and  is 
covered  with  a  green  turf,  spongy  from  springs  which  ooxe  out  from  the 
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araoks  and  chinks  in  ibis  yoloaoio  rock.  The  sides  slope  to  the  lake 
at  about  an  angle  of  15%  bat  are  irregular  and  broken;  and  shaded  in» 
in  many  places^  by  loxnriant  nnderwood.  I  found  no  traces  of  lapUH^ 
Mcoriof^  or  pamice.  The  surrounding  plain^  to  the  base  of  Hermon,  en 
the  north,  is  formed  of  coulees  of  basalt,  which  stretch  down  by  the  S. 
of  B^i^  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  in  nnintermpted  sheels:  bnrst- 
ing  from  the  enormously  thick  strata,  chiefly  of  marine  limestone, 
which  form  the  mountain  mass  of  Anti  Libanus. 

Besides  this  lake,  and  the  Birket  er  U&m  of  Burckhardt^  there  is  a 
small  lake  of  the  same  name,  close  to  the  south  of  BdniAs,  on  ihb 
other  side  of  the  stream  which  flanks  that  town. 

First  Source — Springs  of  BXniAs. 

Theee  fine  springs  are  situated  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  present 
town  of  Bdnids.  They  gush  forth  by  seven  or  eight  vents  from 
beneath  a  mass  of  rocky  debris,  at  the  bsjse  of  limestone  clifls,  facing 
westerly  towfurds  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  near  the  mouth  of  a 
nataral  cavern  (the  grotto  of  Pan),  in  the  hjoe  of  the  rock,  in  which  are 
cot  six  ornamental  niches:  the  northernmost  is  ornamented  with  a 
seallop-flhell  top,  and  flanked  by  Doric  pilasters,  doubly  fluted  near 
the  base.  The  one  next  to  it  contains  a  pedestal,  on  which,  probably, 
a  statue  was  placed.  Several  Greek  inscriptions  occur  on  the  rock  near 
the  niches,  much  damaged  by  time,  one  of  which,  on  the  middle  niche, 
copied  hy  Burckhardt,  contained  the  title  of  a  priest  of  the  god  Pan, 
and  is  supposed  by  Col.  Leake  to  have  been  annexed  to  a  dedication 
by  a  priest  of  Pan,  who  had  prefixed  the  usual  pro  Mlttie  for  the  reign- 
ing Emperors.  I  found  here  the  following  fragment  of  an  inscription 
uncopied  by  Burckhardt. 


HAN  WW  MIA  NMIMIIM^AICMIMI 
MAIHCMr£M»IONHYe»iTEeH 
KENCHMlBHiBHiNHilOCH  ONW 
EN  H  Mi  Mi  Mi  n  Mi  PI  HOMK I  Mi 

cioKMiMiniNaiOYaiaiAiMi 

CIC MIOC  AAWWaiOPMlNMI 


The  clifis  are  about  eighty  feet  high,  of  compact  bu£P«coIoured  lime- 
stone, the  surface  of  which  has  reddened  in  weathering.  The  springs 
form  three  streams,  which  spread  out  over  a  plateau  at  the  base  of  the 
difTs,  shaded  by  a  verdant  grove  of  poplars  and  oleanders,  and  gardens, 
in  which  I  found  several  columns  and  Corinthian  capitals,  as  well  as 
the  foundations  of  the  oella  of  a  temple,  the  remains  probably  of  the 
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temple  erected  here  by  Herod  the  Oreat  to  Augustas.^  The  line  of 
springs  is  fifty-two  paces  across;  and  the  three  streams,  if  united, 
would  make  a  river  at  least  ten  yards  broad,  and  nearly  a  foot  deep, 
close  to  the  sources  from  which  the  water  gushes  with  considerable 
rapidity.  One  of  the  streams  is  diverted  to  turn  a  mill,  but  they  are 
all  united  a  little  below  Bdni^,  passing  westerly  by  its  N.  flank, 
and  then  southerly,  when  they  are  joined  by  the  stream  of  W4di  el 
Kid,  about  four  miles  from  Bdnids,  and  subsequently  by  that  of  Tel  el 
K^hi,  before  reaching  the  Hiileh  lake,  which  lies  about  7i  miles  S.  by 
W.  from  Bani&s,  down  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  The  upper  part  of 
this  valley  from  the  Tel  el  Kadki^  to  the  sources  of  the  H^sbeiyd  stream, 
is  called  Wddi  et  Teim  ^\   ^J\j . 


Sbcond  Sourcb — Springs  of  Tel  el  KiBui  ^lill  Jj« 

The  springs  of  Tel  el  Kddhi,  the  second  source  of  the  Jordan,  are 
made  by  Burckhardt,  probably  by  an  error  in  the  press,  or  slip  of  the 
pen,  to  lie  N,E,  from  Bdni&s,  at  the  distance  of  one  hour  and  a 
quarter;  by  Berton,  N.  75°  W.,  distance  4160  metres;  and  by  Robinson 
and  Smith,  who  do  not  appear  however  to  have  visited  these  springs, 
or  those  at  B^i^,  at  about  an  hour's  distance  W.N.W.jW.'  My 
own  observations  make  Tel  el  K^dhi  about  2^  miles  distant  from  the 
modem  town  of  B&nids,  W.  12^  N.,  or,  what  is  the  same,  N.7S°W. 

The  Tel,  or  mound,  stands  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  on  a 
position  considerably  lower  than  that  of  Bdnids.  It  is  a  low  flat- 
topped  elevation,  based  on  basalt,  elevated  from  ten  to  thirty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  valley,  of  an  irregular  oval  form,  and  about  300 
paces  in  circumference,  covered  with  soil,  in  which  occur  fragments  of 
pottery,  cut  stones,  &c.,  indications  of  an  ancient  site.  The  soil  is 
clothed  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation  of  bushes  and  trees. 

At  the  N.W.  base  of  this  mound  gushes  forth  from  an  opening  in 
the  basalt,  a  copious  spring  of  clear  water,  which  forms  at  once,  with 
the  aid  of  a  few  lateral  springs,  a  rapid  stream,  eight  paces  broad  and 
six  inches  deep,  running  along  the  west  side  of  the  mound,  down  the 
volley  southerly  to  the  EKileh  lake. 

Another,  and  equally  copious  spring,  boils  up  on  the  top  of  the 
mound,  and  runs  by  a  magnificent  tree,  over  the  side  of  the  mound, 
turning  a  mill  in  its  course,  to  join  the  other  spring.     The  ground 

i  ReUnd,  Pal.,  pp.  347,  348. 

*  Bib.  Besearehes,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  350. 
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troond  this  singalar  source  is  boggy,  oboked  with  bosbes,  aod  diffionll 
of  aocess.  The  nnited  volume  of  both  these  springs*  is  oertaioly  equal 
if  not  superior,  to  that  of  tbe  Bdniis  sources.     Mj  Arabs  gave  tbe 

name  of  Ed  Ddn  ^1  jJ!  to  tbe  stream  formed  by  tbe  springs  of  Tel 
el  Kadbl;  and  pointed  out  to  me,  about  tbree  miles  S.  by  W.  from  tbe 
mound,  tbe  point  of  its  junction  witb  tbe  Binids  stream  /jmIjJIjJI  j^  > 
with  wbicb  it  falls  into  the  Hiileh  lake,  nearer  its  eastern  tban  its 
western  angle.  Burckbardt  beard  tbat  tbe  ancient  name  of  tbe  springs 
at  Bdnids  was  Jiir;  and  tbat  those  at  Tel  el  Kadhi  were  still  called 
Dan;  whence  be  infers  the  name  of  the  rirer  produced  by  these  two 
sources,  J(ir-dan.  Robinson  and  Smith  reasonably  object^  to  this 
etymology,  which  goes  back  at  least  to  the  time  of  Jerome,  that  the 
name  Jordan  is  merely  the  Greek  form  (Io/»^i^v),  for  the  Hebrew 

XTV  Jarden,  which  has  no  relation  to  the  name  Dan:  and  that  the 
-  z- 

name  Jordan  was  applied  to  the  rirer  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  at 
least  five  centuries  before  tbe  name  Dan  was  giyen  to  tbe  city  at  its 
source,  wbicb  was  originally  called  Laisb. 

Among  tbe  Arabs  of  tbe  present  day  tbe  name  Jordan  does  not 
exist;  though  Abulfeda,  and  some  other  early  writers,  mention  this 
sacred'  rirer  as  El   Urdun,      It  is  universally  called  Esh  Sherfah 

lMj^\  (tbe  Waterin^pkce).  El  Kebir^uj3\  (the  Great)  is  added 
when  they  wish  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Sherfdh  d  Mandhur,  the 
Hieromax  of  the  ancients,  wbicb  joins  it  from  the  east,  about  two 
hours  below  the  lake  of  Tiberias. 


The  third  sovrcb  of  thb  Jordan — thb  HXsbbitX  Riteb, 

(Nahr  HAsbbiyA)  UjutfU.  ^. 

This,  the  most  distant,  and  most  condiderablo  source  of  tbe  Jordan, 
has  entirely  escaped  the  notice  of  ancient  writers.  At  tbe  lowest 
point  where  I  crossed  it,  at  the  bridge  of  £1  Ghujar,  forty-three 
minutes  walk,  W.  5^  N.  from  Tel  el  K^dhl,  it  formed  a  rapid,  dear 
stream,  thirty  paces  broad,  and  from  two  to  four  feet  deep,  flowing  in 
a  great  crevasse  in  the  basalt  basing  tbe  valley,  seventy  paces  wide^ 
with  nearly  perpendicular  sides,  from  fifteen  to  sixty  feet  high,  tbe 
bottom  of  which  was  shaded  with  a  thicket  of  oleander,  willow,  rasp- 
berry, and  oriental  sycamore.  The  bridge,  of  three  arches,  was  strongly 
built  of  stone,  sixty-five  spaces  long,  and  four  paces  broad.  Two  of  tb^ 

>  Bib.  Res.,  III.  368. 
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lurches  were  sliglitlj  pointed  ;  the  third  was  roaad.  A  little  abore 
the  bridge,  the  stream  falla  over  a  ledge  of  basalt  aboat  two  feet  high. 
Higher  up  the  valley,  W.  of  Hdsbeij^,  it  is  still  a  coDsideHible  stream, 
sixteen  paces  broad,  and  a  foot  deep,  dear  and  rapid.  It  is  here  crossed 
by  a  stone  bridge  of  two  arobes  (a  third  is  perhaps  concealed  by  the 
underwood),  forty-five  paces  long  and  four  paces  broad.  A  little  above 
the  bridge,  part  of  the  stream  is  turned  off  by  means  of  a  large  stone 
dam,  to  turn  a  mill  on  the  left  bank,  and  to  irrigate  some  gardens.  I 
dismounted  here,  and  proceeded  on  foot  to  the  sources,  which  were 
reached  after  twenty-five  minutes  walk,  N.  by  E.  from  the  bridge. 
Above  the  bridge,  the  valley,  Wddi  et  THm,  narrows,  and  the  banks 
become  steep  and 'precipitous,  consisting  of  limestone  cliffs,  overlooked 
by  the  lofty  mountains  of  Anti  Libanus.  Nearing  the  sources,  the 
water  becomes  scant,  and  the  bed  encumbered  by  huge  precipitated 
blocks  of  limestone.  It  was  evident  that  the  stream  owed  its  supply  of 
water  not  to  one  fountain-head  alone,  but  to  a  number  of  springs 
rising  in  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  ravine.  The  last  springs  to  the 
N.E.,  I  found  under  a  limestone  cliff  on  the  right  bank ;  they  are 
small  and  insignificant ;  I  followed  up  the  bed  a  mile  further  to  the 
N.E.,  but  it  proved  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  dry,  rocky  channel 
of  a  winter  torrent. 

Between  the  Hdsbeiy^  bridge,  and  that  of  El  Ghujar,  this  stream 
receives  a  considerable  tributary  from  the  mountains  on  its  left  or 
eastern  bank.  I  crossed  it  en  route  from  B^nias  to .  Hdsbeiyd,  one 
hour  and  eighteen  minutes  S.  by  W.,  below  H^isbeiyd,  and  fifty-eight 
minutes  below  the  village  of  'Ain  Jerfa.  It  is  a  clear,  rapid  stream, 
ten  paces  broad  and  two  feet  deep,  turns  a  mill,  and  is  crossed  by 
a  bridge  of  two  arches.  Near  the  bridge  it  receives  a  small  rivulet 
from  the  right.  The  valley  here  is  well  cultivated,  and  sprinkled 
with  poplars  and  oleanders:  it  is  covered  with  a  fine,  rich,  reddish 
alluvium,  resting  on  the  ordinary  limestone  of  the  Anti  Libanus. 

Still  further  down,  between  the  bridge  El  Ghujar  and  the  lake 
Hdleh,  the  Hdsbeiyii  river  is  said  by  the  Arabs  to  be  joined  by  the  Ztilf, 
stream,  the  sources  of  which  I  visited  at  the  western  side  of  the 
valley,  where  the  Wddi  et  Teim  opens  into  the  basin  of  the  H(ileh. 
I  crossed  the  Z(ik  stream  fifty  minutes  W.  22^  N.,  from  the  bridge  of 
£1  Ghujar  over  the  Hdsbeiyd  river.  It  is  six  paces  wide,  two  feet 
deep,  dear  and  rapid,  and  spanned  by  a  stone  bridge,  of  one  pointed 
arch.  It  fiows  in  a  pretty  dell,  covered  with  oleander,  willow,  and 
wild  nspherrjf  over  a  covUe  of  basalt:  the  foundations  of  an  old  site 
were  traceable  on  the  right,  and  remains  of  a  Ghawdmih  village. 

Another  rivulet,  which  I  crossed  twenty-eight  minutes  to  E.  80°  S. 
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of  the  bridge  of  £1  Ohnjar,  aa  well  as  many  other  flprings  on  the  west 
of  ihe  Tallej  below  Z6k,  bursting  np  fron  the  contact  line  of  the 
basalt  and  limestoae,  are  said  by  the  Arabs  to  join  the  Hisbeijd 
riyer  before  it  poors  its  accumulated  water  into  the  H^ileh  lake. 

Whether  the  united  streams  of  Baniis  and  Tel  el  Kidhi,  and  the 
Htfsbeiyii  rirer^  nnite^  or  not,  before  reaching  the  H61eh  lake^  is  a 
geographical  problem^  which,  I  regret  not  haying  had  the  opportunity 
of  personally  solving:  but  I  was  assured  by  the  Ghawimih  Arabs  of 
the  Hiileh,  that  they  only  united  in  the  lake.  Seetsen*  indeed,  on  his 
mi^,  makes  the  two  run  together  near  the  lake;  but  he  only  travelled 
along  the  western  side,  and  his  map  is  here  a  mere  copy,  by  another 
hand,  from  his  rough  sketch.  Irby  and  Mangles  attempted  to  go 
down  from  B^i^s  to  the  lake  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan;  but  found 
the  region  so  full  of  marshes  and  numerous  streams,  that  they  were 
eompelled  to  pass  over  to  the  western  side  of  the  basin.  Among  all 
theee  '' numerous  streams,'*  they  speak  only  of  crossing  the  Jordan 
itself,  and  say  nothing  of  the  size  or  nature  of  the  rest  (Travels, 
p.  290).  Berton,  on  his  map,  like  Seetzen,  makes  the  two  main 
streams  unite  near  the  lake ;  but  he  too  only  travelled  along  the  west 
side,  and  his  map,  notwithstanding  the  pretension  of  minute  detail, 
has  not  the  stream  from  Merj  'Ay(in,  nor  does  it  even  distinguish  the 
two  streams  of  Bdui^  and  Tel  el  K^dhi.  The  stream  and  fountain  of 
H^beiy^  appear  to  have  been  first  recoguised,  or  at  least,  distinctly 
noticed,  as  a  source  of  the  Jordan,  by  Fiirer  von  Haimendorf,  in  a.d. 
1566,  in  travelling  from  the  Hiileh  northwards  through  a  part  of  the 
W^di  et  Teim,  and  thenee  to  the  Bak&a  and  Ba'albek  (p.  280,  Numb. 
1646).  Seetzen  was  the  next  Frank  traveller  to  visit  and  describe  that 
region,  and  note  the  stream  as  a  part  of  the  Jordan  {L  c,  pp.  840— 
344.)  Then  followed  Burckhardt  (pp.  82 — 43),  Buckingham  (/.  c), 
Richardson  (Vol.  II.  p.  449.  seq.),  &c.  &c. 


FoUBTH  AKD  EASTERNMOST  SoURCE  OF  THE  JoRDAN — SpRINOS  OF 

EsH  Shor. 

A  fourth,  but  minor  tributary  to  the  Jordan,  not  mentioned  by  the 

indents,  is   found   in   the   springs   of  Esh    Shor  j^\,  which  lie 

about  2i  miles  E.  by  N.  from  the  Phiala  lake.  They  form  a  rivulet 
a  jvrd  broad  and  a  foot  deep,  which  runs  by  the  N.  side  of  the  Phiala 
lake  between  it   and  Majdel,  increased  by  several  springs  in   its 

>  Ba».  Res.,  III.  354  (Robinson  and  Smith). 
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coarse  down  the  deep  defile  of  Widi  esh  Sh6r;  and  passiDg  cloee  to 
the  S.  of  B^niis  bj  Wddi  el  Kid,  joins  the  Bdniib  river  in  the  hado  <rf 
the  Hiileh. 

This  is  evidently  the  rivalet  seen  by  Irbj  and  Mangles/  east  of 
the  Phiala  lake,  and  which  thej  mention  as  having  crossed  by  a 
eanseway  into  B^i^  Barckhudt*  also  mentions  it  nnder  the  name 
of  W&df  Kid,  immediately  to  the  S.  of  B&ni^. 

This  stream,  I  was  assured  by  the  Arabs,  never  dries  up.  I  saw 
it  in  the  month  of  May,  when  no  rain  had  fallen  for  many  days;  it 
was  then  six  yards  broad,  and  two  feet  deep,  clear  and  rapid. 

The  ''causeway''  of  Irby  and  Mangles,  and  the  ''bridge**  of  Burck- 
faardt,  by  which  it  is  crossed  at  B^niis,  is  in  reality  a  massive  stone 
bridge,  the  lowness  of  the  parapet  of  which,  no  doubt,  induced  the 
former  travellers  to  give  it  the  name  of  a  causeway.  In  the  parapet 
are  seen  fragments  of  ancient  sarcophagi  of  white  marble,  with 
wreaths  and  other  sepulchral  devices,  in  bas-relief.  The  bridge  is  of 
a  single  very  slightly  pointed  arch. 

Lai&'  of  thb  Mebj  el  Man,    1\   ^1\  Kj  *  - 

Having  been  informed  by  the  Arabs  of  a  small  lake  on  Mount  Hermon 
(Jebel  Sheikh),  the  waters  of  which,  they  said,  flowed  to  the  H^beiyd 
river,  I  went  in  search  of  it  from  Bdni&s;  and  succeeded  in  reachiug  it 
after  a  steep  ascent  of  two  hours  fifty-seven  minutes,  E.  10°  N.  from 
Bdnids;  I  found,  however,  that  the  overflow,  only  during  the  winter 
season,  went  to  increase  the  waters  of  the  Jordan.  The  following  are 
the  particulars  of  the  route. 

The  ascent  commences  over  the  basalt  rocks,  from  the  S.  or  left 
bank  of  Wddi  el  Kid,  At  half  an  hour  the  basalt  was  succeeded  by  the 
ordinary  marine  limestone  of  the  Anti  Libanus,  which  continues  farther 
up  to  the  lake;  and  thence,  probably,  to  the  highest  peak  of  Hermon. 
At  fifty-five  minutes  from  Bdni^  passed  a  spring,  and  seventeen 
minutes  afterwards  another  spring,  both  running  westerly.  Two 
minutes  beyond  the  last  spring,  passed  a  waU  (tomb  of  a  Mabomedan 
saint),  and  a  fine  clump  of  the  Surdiyan  oak  {Quercm  Hex);  and  four 
minutes  afterwards  crossed  the  small  rivulet  of  Jabeit^  running 
westerly.     In  twenty-four  minutes  from  the  rivulet,  arrived  at  the 

village  of  Jabeitd  Ujo^  >  and  thence  ascended  the  steep  and  stony 
valley  of  Wddi  Saab  ;_  -»nrT  v^jU>  ^^  craggy  and  well-wooded  sides. 


1  TntTels,  pp.  286—2891  *  BoreUiardt,  p.  4a 
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Besched  tbe  Buminit  in  tbirty-five  minutes.    Thence,  over  andulaiiog, 
well  wooded  gruand,  to  the  lake,  forty  minutes. 

It  is  situated  in  tbe  midst  of  a  small  elliptic  plain,  which  forms 
the  flat  bottom  of  a  basin,  girt  in  by  a  wall  of  limestone  rocks,  wooded 
in  the  most  picturesque  manner,  with  the  Melldl  oak  and  other  trees. 
Tbe  surface  of  this  beautiful  isolated  spot  was  covered  with  a  carpet  of 
green  tnrf.  At  the  N.E.  extremity  rose  the  highest  peak  of  Hermon, 
ia  solitary  grandeur — ^the  Bds  el  Jebel  Ztrka  of  the  Arabs — ^serene  in 
Uie  clear  blue  vault  of  heaven,  and  radiant  with  a  hundred  glaciers. 

The  lake  is  a  shallow  circular  pond,  252  paces  in  circumference^ 
and  owes  its  supply  of  water  to  winter  rains,  aud  the  thawing  of  the 
snows  and  glaciers  of  this  elevated  region.  It  is  fringed  by  a  circle  of 
stones,  like  some  moraine  lakes:  and  is  said  to  overflow  during  the 
winter.  The  surplus  water  finds  an  outlet  at  the  S.W.  extremity  of 
the  basin,  and  flows  down  T\^di  el  Assal  to  Wadi  et  Teim  and  the 
basin  of  the  Huleh. 

The  plain  of  the  lake  is  about  900  paces  long  by  140  broad.  The 
lake  Hiileh  is  visible  from  the  rocks  which  form  its  sides;  and  bears 
(theN.W.  abgle)S.40°W. 

I  observed  a  vast  number  of  bees  gathering  honey  from  the  petals 
of  a  bright  yellow  flower,  which  literally  perfumed  the  air,  and  whose 
leaves  were  glittering  with  the  dew-drops  of  Hermon.  A  few  Druse 
shepherd  boys  were  watering  their  flocks  at  the  lake. 

I  returned  to  B^niiis  by  a  different  route,  desending  Mount 
Hermon,  by  the  ruins  of  Ansubi,  to  Majdel,  and  thence  by  the  soun^es 
of  £sh  Sh6r — the  ruins  of  Khirbet  Mentis — the  Pbiala  lake,  and  Wadi 
Hanshebi,  to  B^ni^s. 

Course  of  the  Jordan. — The  lake  Huleh,  identical  with  the  waters 
of  Merom  of  Scripture  and  the  lake  Seniechonitis  of  Josepbus,  serves 
as  a  reservoir  to  collect  tbe  waters  of  the  heads  of  the  Jordan  just 
described.  This  lake  lies  in  the  valley  of  tbe  .Jordan,  about  seven  - 
miles  S.  from  the  springs  of  Tel  el  Kddhi,  and  about  twenty  S.  by  W. 
from  the  farthest  source  of  H^sbeiya.  It  is  somewhat  pear  shaped^ 
tapering  off  to  the  outlet  on  the  south.  It  is  about  3^  miles  long 
from  N.  toS.,  and  about  two  miles  in  average  width,  increasing  in  the 
rainy  season.  Its  shape  is  caused  by  the  mountains  on  both  sides 
dosing  in  towards  its  extremity.  It  lies  closer  to  the  eastern  than  to 
the  western  mountains,  between  the  foot  of  which  and  the  lake  is 

an  arable  district  (Ardh  el  Khait  kx^'    ijOjS),  occupied  by  the  Gha- 

wamih  Arabs,  who  also  possess  the  marshy  district  called  Ardh  el 

Htileh  ^XA    (jc  i\  9  which  extends  from  the  N.  margin  of  the  lake  to 

VOL.  «T.  xvf.  C 
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the  yicinity  of  Tel  el  Kddhi.  Near  the  lake  this  marsbj  district  ia 
covered  with  reeds,  and  according  to  the  Arabs,  quite  impassable. 
Higher  up  it  passes  into  fine  pasture  and  colturable  land.  The  rice 
grounds  of  the  western  tract,  independently  of  the  springs  of  'Ain 
Melldhah,  at  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  lake,  are  irrigated  by  a  canal 
branching  x>ff  from  the  H^beiyd  rirer  below  the  bridge  of  £1  Ghujar. 
The  tract  above  the  spring  is  called  El  Mellahah  A»- JXU  <^  nsme,  as 
Robinson  and  Smith  observe,*  wrongly  extended  by  Burckhardt,  to  the 
whole  S.W.  coast  of  the  lake,  which  the  same  usually  correct  traveller 
incorrectly  states  as  being  covered  by  a  saline  crust.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  spring,  judging  by  its  name,  may  be  imnregnated  by 
salt;  and  may  leave,  in  evaporation,  a  coating  of  saltvN^ts  imme- 
diate vicinity.  The  H(ileh  is  sometimes  called  by  the^^awamih 
Arabs,  "the  lake  of  El  Melldhah,"  or  El  Khait:  hence  the  mistake  of 
William  of  Tyre:  "circa  lacum  Meleha*'  (xviii.  13),* 

The  road  from  Tiberias  to  B^niis  and  Hdsbeiy^,  passes  through  El 
Khait,  on  the  western  shore;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any 
practicable  road,  except  in  the  driest  seasons,  along  .the  morassy 
eastern  side,  between  the  lake  and  the  mountains. 

The  waters  of  the  lake  are  not  considered  wholesome  by  the 
Arabs :  in  and  just  after  the  rains,  they  spread  to  the  distance  of  more 
than  a  mile  over  the  marahy  districts  on  the  N.  and  are  said  to  extend 
close  to  the  base  of  the  eastern  mountains.  The  soundings  of  this 
lake,  of  Tiberias,  and  of  the  Dead  Sea,  are  desiderata. 

The  course  of  the  Jordan  from  the  Hiileh  lake  to  that  of  Tiberias^ 
is  about  S.  5°  E.,  and  shut. in  on  each  side  by  mountains.  It  issues 
from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  HCileh  lake,  according  to  the 
Arabs,  in  a  rapid  stream,  about  twenty  paces  wide,  unfordable;  and 
after  a.  course  of  about  nine  miles  direct,  expands  into  the  lake  of 
Tiberias,  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  12  miles  long  by  5|  broad,  formed 
by  the  opening-out  of  the  mountains  on  either  side. 

It  enters  this  lake  near  its  N.W.  angle;  and  is  described,  a  little 
above  this  point,  by  Robinson  and  Smith,'  who  saw  it  in  June,  as  a 
sluggish  fordable  stream,  from  sixty  to  seventy-five  feet  wide,  turbid, 
but  not  clayey;  winding  between  low  alluvial  banks,  from  which  it 
washes  off  portions  in  one  place  to  deposit  them  in  another;  so  that 
the  channel  would  seem  to  be  continually  changing.  About  three 
miles  N.E.  from  its  entrance  into  the  lake,  on  the  left  bank,  stands 
Et  Tel,  a  mount  taken  by  Pococke  for  the  remains  of  Bethsaida  or 

>  Bib.  Rea,  III.  341,  noie.  »  Ibid.,  IIL  341. 

>  Ibid.,  III.,  pp.  309,  310,  311. 
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To  this  tiaveller  alone  we  are  indebted  for  details  of  the 
Jordan,  between  the  lakes  H<ileh  and  Tiberias.  He  desoribes  the 
rirer^  between  the  bridge  of  Jisr  Benit  Y'akub  and  the  Huleh,  as 
{Mtauiig  between  the  hills  over  the  rocks,  with  a  great  noise;  the 
stnftm  being  almost  eonoealed  by  shady  trees,  chiefly  Flatanui,  At 
its  entrance  into  the  lake  Tiberias,  it  has  formed  a  sand>bank,  ran- 
ning  out  from  the  eastern  shore  before  its  mouth,  towards  the  S.W., 
guiding  in  that  direction  the  waters  of  the  river.  The  story  related 
hy  Dr,  Clarke  of  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  passing  on  without  mingling 
with  those  of  the  lake,  has  long  been  exploded.  The  outlet  is  near 
the  S.W.  end  of  the  lake,  where  the  mountains  on  each  side,  again 
approadiing,  wall  in  the  valley,  here  about  4|  miles  wide.  Hence  to 
the  Dead  Sea  the  valley  has  the  name  of  £1  Ghor.  Between  the 
lakes  Htileh  and  Tiberias  the  west  side  is  called  Ardh  £s  Seifereh, 

The  great  oval  basin  of  Tiberias,  incompassed  in  with  a  wall  of 
lofty  moral  mouutains,  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  features  of  this 
eaered  river,  to  be  excelled  only  by  the  sterner  and  peculiarly  signi- 
ficant scenery  around  the  abyss  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  lake,  as  in 
Boriptural  times,  is  still  celebrated  for  the  abundance  and  fineness  of  its 
fish.     The  water  is  usually  delightfully  clear  and  pleasant  to  drink. 

The  Jordan  issues  from  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  nearer  to  the  S.W. 
than  the  opposite  angle.  From  the  crest  of  the  eastern  mountains 
near  Ke&  Rachib,  I  had  a  superb  view  of  its  entire  course,  from  the 
lake  to  the  Dead  Sea ;  and  subsequently  visited  the  ford  below  Beisdn  5 
those  near  Jericho;  its  engulfment  in  the  Dead  Sea ;  and  crossed  it  at 
the  Mej^miah  bridge  below  Tiberias. 

At  first  the  stream  hugs  the  western  mountains  for  about  ten 
miles— course  serpentine,  almost  winding.  It  then  flows  near  the 
centre  of  the  valley,  and  turns  to  the  east  side  until  it  arrives  opposite 
Kefir  Inji  in  Jebel  'Ajliiu,  when  it  again  turns  to  the  west  side  till 
five  miles  N.  from  Jericho,  when  it  bends  easterly,  and  enters  the 
Dead  Sea  near  the  N.E.  comer. 

The  general  direction  of  the  course  of  the  Jordan,  from  its  &rthest 
sonroe  at  Hdsbeiyd  to  the  Dead  Sea,  is  south,  with  one  or  two  degrees 
west.  Above  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  where  the  descent  of  the  bed  is 
rapid,  the  course  is  almost  straight ;  but  below  this  to  the  Dead  Sea| 
the  course  is  more  generally  serpentine  than  winding,  but  occasionally 
atriMght. 

Lengik  of  the  Jordan. — The  direct  length  of  the  river  from  the 
sonroe  of  H^sbeiyd  to  the  Dead  Sea  is  about  102  geographical  miles :  a 
distance  which,  including  the  windings,  will  not  be  far  from  that 

C  2 
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given  as  its  leugtli  bj  Strabo,  viz.  150  miles.  Its  termination  in  the 
Dead  Sea  is  marked,  as  at  its  entrance  in  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  bj  a 
sand-bank  of  some  extent  projecting  from  the  east  bank  and  guiding 
the  stream  south-westerly.  Here,  in  the  month  of  March,  it  presented 
a  buff-coloured,  turbid  stream,  eighty  feet  broad,  unfordable,  slaggish, 
and  flowing  in  low  mud  banks,  covered  with  canes  and  reeds. 

AfflrienU. — The  only  affluents  of  any  nota  are  the  Sh^ri'ah  el 
Mandhdr,  and  the  Zerldt.  The  former  river,  which  is  the  Hieromax 
of  the  ancients,  joins  the  Jordan  further  east,  in  the  Ohor,  about  four 
miles  below  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  This  stream  brings  down  the  drain- 
age of  the  Hauran,  and  the  mountainous  districts  of  J^ldn  and  Batha* 
niya,  the  ancient  Gaulonites  and  Basan  ;  and  in  February  presented 
a  muddy,  rapid  stream,  nearly  equal  in  volume  to  the  Jordan  itself. 

The  Zerk£,  the  ancient  Jabbok,  also  joins  the  Jordan  from  the 
east  below  the  side  valley  of  'Ajl6n,  about  thirty  miles  north  from 
the  Dead  Sea,  draining  the  mountains  of  Gilead  and  Gerasa. 

Bridges  and  Fords, — Besides  the  bridges  north  of  the  Huleh  lake, 
are  those  of  Beniit  Y'ak^b,  2}  miles  south  of  the  Huleh  lake,  on  th« 
road  from  Jerusalem,  via  Tiberias  to  Damascus  by  Kaneitarah,  at  an 
old  ford  where  Jacob  is  supposed  to  have  crossed  the  Jordan  on  hia 
return  from  Mesopotamia.  The  architecture  of  the  bridge,  as  well  as 
of  the  old  khan  on  the  eastern  side,  is  Saracenic.  The  bridge  is  of 
basalt,  sixty  paces  long  by  about  sixteen  feet  in  breadth,  and  eoxk* 
sists  of  four  pointed  arches.^  This  passage  of  the  Jordan  was  a  post 
of  great  importance  from  the  earliest  ages  down  to  the  crusades,  and 
even  to  the  present  time.  About  a  mile  below  the  bridge  on  the  W. 
bank  are  the  remains  of  a  castle  built  by  Baldwin  IV.,  a.d»  1178,  to 
guard  the  ford. 

The  bridge  of  Mejdmieh  crosses  the  Jordan  about  six  miles  below  the 
lake  of  Tiberias  and  about  two  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Hiero^ 
max,  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem  and  St  Jean  d*Acre  by  Beis^n  (the 
ancient  Bethshean  and  Scythopolis)  and  Nawd  to  Damascus.  This 
bridge  is  of  stone,  fifty  paces  long,  and  consists  of  one  large  central  arch 
^lightly  pointed,  and  three  small  lateral  arches,  one  on  the  west  side  of 
the  large  arch,  and  two  on  the  east,  with  six  apertures  over  the  arches 
as  safety-valves  against  extraordinary  floods.  On  the  west  bank  is  a 
large  old  khan,  now  in  ruins  and  deserted.  The  Jordan  was  (February) 
here  thirty  paces  broad,  red,  muddy,  rapid,  and  unfordable.  Its  course 
above  the  bridge  is  winding,  and  divided  by  two  islets  into  three 
streams.     Below  the   bridge,  it  rolls  over  a  ledge  of  baaalt  about 

.     .         *  Burckhardt,  p.  310. 
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1^  feet  high.  The  western  hills  come  down  to  the  right  hank,  which 
like  tlie  bed  is  of  black  basalt  In  the  bed  lay  rolled  pebbles  of 
limestone,  chert,  and  basalt.  A  few  handred  yards  below  the  lake 
of  Tiberias,  Irbj  and  Mangles  describe  a  ford  near  the  ruins  of  a  Roman 
bridge  of  ten  arches  (pp.  296,  301).  This  bridge  was  doubtless  on 
the  route  from  Tiberias  and  Tarichsaa,  to  Gadara  and  the  Decapolis. 

Abont  nine  mileB  lower  down  is  the  ford  near  Beisdn,  crossed  by 
Barekhardt,  Irby  and  Mangles,  and  Bankes.  Here,  on  the  12th  March, 
Irby  and  Mangles  found  the  breadth  of  the  river  140  feet;  stream 
swift,  and  above  the  horses'  bellies.  They  crossed  at  a  lower  ford  in 
the  same  month,  but  were  compelled  to  swim  their  horses :  current 
very  rapid.  Mr.  Bankes,  when  he  crossed  it  in  January,  found  the 
stream  easily  fordable,  flowing  over  a  bed  of  pebbles.  Burckhardt, 
in  July,  found  the  upper  ford  only  three  feet  deep. 

In  February,  I  descended  from  Kharbi,  in  the  eastern  mountains  of 
*Ajliin,  to  a  ford  usually  practicable,  between  that  place  and  Nibalus, 
but  it  was  then  quite  unfordable  and  running  with  great  rapidity. 
Lower  down,  opposite  Jericho,  and  still  below,  near  St.  John's,  where 
the  pilgrims  bathe,  I  found  it  in  April  still  nnfordable;  though  in 
summer  it  is  easily  crossed  at  several  places  in  this  vicinity.  Between 
this  and  the  Dead  Sea  is  another  ford  called  £1  Helu. 

Inelinalwn  of  bed.^^l^o  satisfactory  observations  have  hitherto 
been  made  on  this  point.  Those  of  MM.  Schubert  and  Berton,  which 
give  at  least  the  enormous  difference  of  500  feet  in  a  distance  of  about 
24  miles,  between  the  Hdleh  lake  and  the  bridge  of  Ben^t  Y'akdb, 
without  the  existence  of  any  intervening  cataract,  can  hardly  be  relied 
on.  The  level  of  the  Dead  Sea  has  been  carefully  and  correctly  taken 
by  Lieutenant  Symonds  of  the  Royal  Navy. 

Navigation, — Not  a  boat  is  to  be  found  on  the  Jordan,  Dead  Sea^ 
or  the  Hiileh  lake;  and  on  the  Tiberias  lake,  the  sea  of  Galilee,  which 
seems  to  have  been  well  supplied  with  vessels  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour, 
I  found  only  one  little  fishing-boat.  I  had  purposed  attempting  to  float 
down  to  the  Dead  Sea  in  this  boat ;  but  its  shattered  condition  would 
not  admit  of  such  an  experiment..  I  heard  of  no  cataracts,  or  other 
insuperable  obstacles ;  but,  considering  the  habits  of  the  Arabs,  the 
number  of  camels  and  other  beasts  of  burden  they  possess,  the  scarcity 
of  timber,  the  existence  of  numerous  fords,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting 
up  the  stream,  it  is  probable  that  the  Jordan,  from  the  earliest  time, 
lias  never  been  regularly  navigated. 

Periodical  inundation, — It  has  been  erroneously  supposed  that 
the  Jordan,  like  the  Nile  and  other  rivers  that  have  their  sources  or 
voone  within  the  tropics,-  is  subject  to  a  regular  periodical  increase 
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and  deflnz,  and  floods  not  only  the  loTver  an<»ent  channel  flanking  its 
present  banks,  bnt  also  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Ghor  itself.  Bnt 
a  moment's  reflection  on  the  extra-tropical  situation  of  this  river,  and 
the  shortness  of  its  coarse,  is  suf&cient  to  annihilate  this  theory.  From 
what  has  already  been  observed  regarding  the  state  of  its  principal 
fords,  ve  know  that  during  the  winter  and  spring  rains,  the  river  is 
tisually  fuller  than  during  the  summer  months :  and  even  after  the 
spring  rains  have  ceased,  from  about  March  to  April,  the  supply  of 
water  is  partially  kept  up  for  some  weeks  by  the  increased  action  of 
the  springs,  which  then  begins  to  operate,  the  draining  of  the  lakes, 
and  by  the  melting  of  the  snows  on  Hermon  and  Lebanon.  When 
the  Israelites  passed  over  Jordan  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  we  are  told, 
(Joshua  iii.  15)  that  "  The  feet  of  the  priests  that  bare-  the  ark  were 
dipped  in  the  brim  of  the  water,  for  Jordan  overfloweth  all  his  bank 
all  the  time  of  the  harvest."  And  again  (I  Chronicles  zii.  1 5),  in  the 
account  of  the  forces  which  joined  David  at  Hebron :  '^  These  are  they 
that  went  over  Jordan  in  the  first  month,  when  it  had  overflown  all  his 
banks." 

Messrs  Robinson  and  Smith  are  of  opinion  that  the  original  Hebrew 
of  these  passages  expresses  nothing  more  than  that  the  Jordan  "  was 
full  (or  filled)  up  to  all  its  banks,"  meaning  the  banks  of  its  channel ; 
it  ran  with  full  banks,  or  was  brimful ;  the  same  sense  being  given  by 
the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate."^ 

The  real  difficulty,  however,  does  not  consist  in  the  difference  of 
the  translation,  but  in  the  determination  of  what  are  really  the  banks 
of  the  Jordan  as  meant  by  Scripture.  The  actual  present  channel  of 
the  Jordan  is  generally  from  twenty  to  forty  yards  wide,  hollowed 
down  the  centre,  or  at  the  sides  of  another  extensive  chaunel  which  is 
generally  from  1500  to  1000  yards  wide,  and  excavated  in  the  allu- 
vial soil  which  covers  the  greater  valley  of  the  Ghor.  The  following 
diagram  (exaggerated)  will  form  an  idea  of  the  bed  of  ihe  Jordan  and 
its  banks. 


A«    Prenent  channel  of  the  Jordan,  t  C.C.     Clifft  forming  sidea  of  El  GhoK. 
B.B^    Former  extensive  channel         |  D.D*    AllttTium  coTcring  bottom  of  El 

Ghon 

>  Bib.  Res.,  II.  262. 
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Now,  if  the  sides  of  the  channel  A,  be  the  banks  of  the  Jordan 
intended  hj  scripture,  I  have  literally  seen  them  oyerflowing  in  the 
fint  month  of  the  early  Syrian  haryest,  which,  then  as  now,  fidls 
vmally  about  the  end  of  April.  The  overflow  is  only  partial  and 
oocasional,  and  never  fills  the  wider  channel,  BB,  but  occurs  where 
the  banks  of  A  are  lowest  The  banks  of  BB,  are  usually  sloping,  and 
firom  eight  to  sixty  feet  high.  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Smith^  state  that 
there  is  no  evidence  of  the  inundations  having  ever  extended  further 
tlian  this;  but  in  crossing  the  Ghor  from  Taibi,  south  of  the  Hieromax, 
to  the  bridge  of  Mej&miah  below  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  I  found  the 
whole  of  its  surface,  as  represented  in  the  diagram  at  DD,  covered  with 
a  nckf  nearly  black  alluvium,  resembling  that  of  the  Nile ;  treeless,  but 
clothed  with  a  carpet  of  sweet-scented  flowers,  and  the  richest  pasture. 
I  have  little  doubt  of  this  soil  being  the  result  of  aqueous  deposition, 
bat  considerable  oscillations  and  alterations  must  have  subsequently 
taken  place  in  the  relative  levels  of  the  Ghor :  even  supposing  the  lake 
Tiberias  to  have  once  extended  so  far  south.  Near  Jericho,  above  the 
withering  influence  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  its  saline  springs,  the  soil 
oovering  the  Ghor  is  of  the  same  nature,  but  more  mingled  with  sand. 

With  regard  to  the  formation  of  the  inner  valley,  or  ancient  chan- 
nel, BB,  I  conceive  it  to  have  taken  place  during  the  alteration  of  the 
level  of  the  Ghor  to  its  present  state,  and  hollowed  out  by  the  waters 
escaping  from  the  Tiberias  lake  to  the  Dead  Sea  in  consequence  of  the 
gradnal  sinking  of  the  basaltic  barrier  which  had  caused  them  to 
aocumulate  to  a  higher  level  than  at  the  present  day. 

The  valley  of  the  Ohor,  CO,  which  is  a  vast  longitudinal  crevasse 
in  calcareous  and  volcanic  rocks,  extending  from  the  southern  root  of 
Libanos  and  Anti  libanus,  nearly  south,  to  the  gulf  of  Akaba,  from 
1000  to  2000  feet  deep— «nd  from  one  to  eight  miles  broad,  appears 
to  have  been  caused  by  the  forcible  rending  and  &lling-in  of  the 
aqueous  strata^  resulting  from  the  eruption  and  elevation  of  the  basalt 
which  bases  it  almost  from  its  commencement  to  the  Dead  Sea.  On 
the  western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  the  limestone  strata  plunge  down 
towards  the  water  at  an  angle  of  40°.  Watery  erosion  or  abrasion 
can  have  had  little  influence  in  the  excavation  of  this  most  remarkable 
crevasse. 

The  great  alterations  in  the  surface  of  the  Ghor  commenced  anterior 
to  the  historic  period ;  and  terminated,  probably,  in  the  catastrophe  of 
Sodom,  The  Jordan  of  the  days  of  Joshua  remains  unchanged,  except 
some  trifling  alterations  in  its  course,  to  the  present  hour,  and  was 

1  Bib.  Bes.,  II.  863. 
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tben,  as  now,  forded  even  when  at  full ;  for  we  hear  of  no  mention  of 
boats  or  bridges  in  the  different  passages  of  the  Israelites.  The  vene- 
rable trees  and  thick  bushes  which  now  often  occupy  the  wider  chan- 
nel BB,  show  clearly  that  a  considerable  period  has  elapsed  since  Uie 
Jordan  filled  it  as  a  current;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  belioTe  that 
this  old  channel  has  undergone  bat  little  alteration  since  the  time  of 
the  prophets,  when,  as  now,  it  was  subject  to  partial  inundation.  The 
Jordan,  though  generally  fullest  from  December  to  May,  and  lowest 
in  September,  is  subject  to  sudden  rises  from  violent  and  sudden  rains 
in  the  mountains  around  its  sources,  in  some  measure  controlled  by  the 
lakes  H(ileh  and  Tiberias,  which,  as  jnsVy  observed  by  Robinsoa 
and  Smith,  may  be  compared  to  great  regulators,  and  act  like  the 
great  lakes  of  America,  which  prevent  the  sudden  rise  and  overflow  of 
the  great  streams  connected  with  them.  The  lakes  of  the  Jordan, 
^however,  have  no  influence  in  diminishing  the  suddenness  of  its  rise, 
resulting  from  the  rains  which  fall  in  the  Haur^  and  the  eastern 
mountains  south  of  Tiberias;  the  drainage  of  which  is  conveyed  to 
the  Jordan  below  these  lakes,  by  its  two  greatest  tributaries — the  Hiero* 
max  and  Jabbok;  and  in  consequence  of  which  the  passage  of  the  river, 
below  the  embouchures  of  these  two  affluents,  is  always  uncertain  and 
dangerous,  especially  for  troops.  Scarcely  a  year  passes  without 
several  victims  being  carried  off  by  the  rapidity  of  the  current. 

In  observing  the  remarkable  richness  of  the  soil  in  the  Ghor  near 
Jericho,  the  bridge  of  Mejdmiah,  and  opposite  Nibalns  the  observer  is 
astonished  to  find  that  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  has  been  from  an 
early  period  an  almost  unproductive  desert.  Barren,  saline,  rocky, 
and  sandy  spots  occur  in  it ;  but  on  the  whole,  it  is  far  more  fertile  by 
nature,  and  better  supplied  with  water,  than  the  table-lands  which 
overlook  it.  The  curse  which  rests  upon  it,  seems  to  date  with  the 
destruction  of  Sodom ;  for,  before  that  event,  we  are  told  that  when 
Abraham  and  Lot  divided  the  land  at  their  encampment  between 
Bethel  and  Hai,  (Genesis  xiii.  3, 10 — 12), "  Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and 
beheld  all  the  plain  of  Jordan,  that  it  was  well  watered  everywhere 
before  the  Lord  destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  even  as  the  g;arden 
of  the  Lord,  like  the  land  of  £gypt»  as  thou  comest  unto  Zoar.  Then 
Lot  chose  him  all  the  plain  of  Jordan ;  and  Lot  journeyed  east,  and 
they  separated  themselves  the  one  from  the  other.  Abram  dwelled 
in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  Lot  dwelled  in  the  cities  of  the  plain^  and 
pitched  his  tent  toward  Sodom." 

It  seems  to  me  highly  probable  that  the  ancient  occupation,  by  the 
predatory  sons  of  Ishmael,  of  the  Ghor,  as  a  fertile  pasture  land,  hae 
operated  from  the  time  of  Abraham  up  to  the  present  day,  in  pre- 
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renting  cultiTation,  and  its  being  inhabited  bj  a  more  settled  and 
indostrions  people. 

Tbe  excessive  heat  and.insalubritj,  complained  of  by  Josephns,  hare 
ako  oontributed  to  its  loneliness.  It  is,  howerer,  in  general,  well 
Mipplied  with  water;  and  the  great  inclination  of  i(s  surface,  although 
the  bed  of  the  Jordan  is  low,  renders  it  at  all  times  easy  to  throw  off 
the  waters  of  the  river  for  the.  irrigation  of  tracts  on  its  banks. 

Temperature  and  character  of  water, — The  temperature  of  the 
waters  of  the  Jordan  must  differ  at  rarious  'seasons.  In  February, 
below  die  lake  of  Tiberias,  it  was  56^  Fahr. ^  temperature  of  air  in 
shade  58^.  The  water  is  soft  and  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  contuns  a 
small  quantity  of  lime. 

Present  Inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the  Jordan. — Besides  the 
unsettled  Bedouins,  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  Ghor,  and  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan  up  to  Tel  el  Kddhi,  are  a  mongrel^  miserable,  sickly- 
looking  race  of  Arabs  called  Ghawdmih  ijSyi  (of  the  Ohor),  who 

dwell  in  moveable  huts  made  of  reeds  (Beit  Shahr).  About  twenty 
or  thirty  families  live  at  Rihi  (Jericho).  The'  rest  are  scattered 
upon  the  banks,  and  are  most  numerous  between  the  Tiberias  and 
H61eh  lakes.  They  occupy  almost  exclusively  the  district  around 
the  H(ileh  lake  called  £1  Khait,  before  described,  and  the  Ardh  el 
Hiiltfh — the  marshy  tract  north  of  the  Hdleh  lake.  They  live  chiefly 
by  the  sale  of  their  clarified  butter,  produce  of  the  cows  and  buffaloes 
which  they  pasture  in  these  marshy  districts,  and  by  the  sale  of  reeds, 
water-melons,  canes,  charcoal,  and  firewood  cut  on  the  mountainous 
sides  of  the  Ghor.  They  subsist  chiefly  on  flsh  caught  in  the  river  and 
lakes,  and  on  dhurra  and  rice  which  they  cultivate  principally  in  £1 
Khait,  and  around  Jericho.  They  are  despised  and  oppressed  both  by 
the  regular  Felluhin  and  Bedouin  Arabs  of  the  Belki,  Beni  Sakr,  and 
other  tribes  which  periodically  descend  to  the  Ghor  between  Tiberias 
and  the  Dead  Sea  for  pasture.  In  stature  and  physiognomy  they 
-resemble  the  Arab  of  the  desert  more  than  the  Fellah.  ,  The  women 
wear  the  blu6  dress,  ornaments,  and  tattoo  the  lip  and  chin  like  the 
Bedouins.  The  following  is  a  list  given  me  by  one  of  their  chiefs,  of 
the  Ghawamih  villages  around  the  Hiileh  lake,  with  the  names  of  the 
present  Sheikhs.  The  district  of  £1  H(ileh  is  one  of  the  seventeen 
Mnkitas  under  the  Pashalik  of  Damascus.  The  population  is  roughly 
calculated  at  2000  souls. 


VUIages. 

Slieikhs. 

£z  Zawiyeh   .  • 

^.i)^     • 

•    Zamil. 

Sahihfyeh    .      . 

^Js^^Xtf 

1    Hassan  ed  Dib. 
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YilUges. 

Bheiklis. 

Naami  . 

• 

>      «   Ahmed  SalL 

£1  'KiM    .      , 

•   Khalil  Zawi. 

Kittiyeh      . 

.    Ahmed  Ismail. 

KhiLrah      •      . 

aJU.    . 

•   laa  Ibrahim. 

Z6k      •      . 

Ji; 

,    Hassan  Mahomed. 

Sambdriyeh. 

^  ibuus 

.   J6ma  Zenndt. 

Laksdfl  . 

^ua  < 

•   Mnsta&  Ahmed. 

Mansfireh    • 

• 

•   Beshir  Selim. 

Difheh  . 

<U3J 

.    Beshir  Selim. 

'Az^ydt    .      . 

*^j1;*  ' 

.      .  Sheikh  All. 

Dawdrd 

\j\,^  . 

.   Mahomed  el  Hassan. 

Klidn  ^Ais  . 

•   Hussain  Ahmed. 

Kharbih 

iU^     . 

•   Not  known. 

Tlie  Fellah  Tillages  of  El  Mnghar,  Faram,  El  Knlaah,  El  Wuk^,and 
ElJauneh,  belong  to  El  Khait  in  the  Pashalik  of  Suda,  also  Melldhah,  a 
Ohawdmih  Tillage  in  the  same  district.  The  higher  oonntry  aronnd 
the  sonrces  of  the  Jordan  at  Bdnids  forms  a  separate  district  called  the 

Ardh  el  Baniis  omIju  USl  l/oj^  ^^  ^^  Mnkata  of  Hdsbeijd,  also  within 
the  Pashalik  of  Damascas;  Hdsbeiyd  and  Bdnids  are  immediately  under 
the  goTemment  of  the  Emir  Saadin,  who  resides  at  Hdsbeiy^  The 
population  of  Ardh  el  Bdnids  is  composed  of  Mussulman  fellahs,  Druses^ 
Greek  and  Catholic  Christians,  and  a  few  Nosairis  and  .Metawalis. 

The  following  list,  which  I  obtained  at  Binids,  corresponds  nearly 
with  that  given  by  Mr.  Smith. 


VillagM. 


Bdnids  . 

^J^Ji\ 

Jabeltd 

^?^^ 

'Am  Fit     . 

«W«  u^ 

Zanhl  . 

li^J 

El  Ghnjar  . 

^' 

'Ain  Kaojat 

1    *- 

ElMajdel  . 

^}^\ 

Popnlation. 
i  Fellah  and  Metawali— Hh  &w  Greeks^ 
1       Druses,  and  Nosairis. 

Fellah  and  Greek. 
NosairL 

Druse,  Greeks,  and  Maronites. 
Druse  and  Greek* 


1  Bib.  Bes,  III.  136;  Appendix  IL 
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Jnaent  Towns  on  the  banks  of  tke  Jordan, — Between  the  Dead 
Sea  and  Tiberias,  tbe  sites  of  Jericho,  ^Hgftly  Beth-Hoglah,  Beth-Nlm- 
rah^  AmathuBy  Succoth,  and  Bethshean  or  ScTthopolis,  are  recognised 
in  the  present  Rih^  in  some  foundations  between  Rihd  and  Kasr 
HajUy  in  *Ain-Hajld,  Nimrin,  Amata,  Sukhot,  and  Beisdn ;  TarichsBa 
in  a  moand  and  foundation  west  of  the  ontiet  of  the  Jordan  from  the 
lake  of  Tiberias  ;  and  Tiberias  in  the  present  Tabarijrah.  Tel  Hiim,  a 
mound  on  the  western  shores  of  the  hike,  is  said,  with  great  nhcer- 
taintjy  to  mark  the  site  of  Capernaum  upbraided  by  our  Sayiour. 
Bethsaida  or  Julias  exists  onlj  in  a  monnd  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Jordan,  near  its  entrance  into  the  lake;  while  Chorazin,  equally 
denounced,  is  no  longer  to  be  traced.  Kedesh  of  Naphtali,  a  city  of 
the  Levites  and  of  refuge,  is  found  in  Kedes  imJj  ,  a  little  to  the  N.W* 
of  the  Huleh  lake.  Golan,  the  city  of  refuge  in  Manasseh,  is  perinpt 
to  be  found  in  Jolan  on  the  S.E.  of  the  H61eh  lake,  while  the  site  of 
Dan,  which  we  are  told  by  Eusebins,  is  four  miles  distant  from  Panias 
(Bdnids)  on  the  road  to  Tyxe,  oorresponds  exactly  with  the  sources  of 
Tel  el  Kiidhi,  still  called  £d  Din  ^U\  • 

The  present  town  of  Bdnids,  forty-fire  ndnutes  E.  lO*"  S.  fromT  el 
el  Kddhi,  is  the  ancient  Panias,  afterwards  Csesarea  Philippi,  founded 
by  Philip  the  Tetrarch  of  Trachonitis.  The  inscription  found  here  by 
Burckhardt)  already  mentioned,  prores  that  the  worship  of  Pan  was 
carried  on  in  this  wooded  spot:  hence  the  name  Panias.  It  seems 
highly  probable  that  Bdni^  was  the  Baal-gad  of  Joshua,  (chap,  xiii.,  5), 
which  stood  under  Mount  Hermon  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Mount 
Ldmnon,  as  the  entrance  into  Hamath  marked  the  northern  termination 
of  this  celebrated  range.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  statues  of  the  god  Pan 
sucoeeded  the  idols  of  Baal  in  this  high  place  of  Canaanitish  abomination. 
By  some,  this  sylvan  god  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  is  considered 
identical  with  the  Baal  Poor  of  the  ancient  Syrians.  At  Dan,  was 
«»cted  one  of  the  golden  calves  of  Jeroboam;  and  the  remains  of  this 
idolatrous  worship,  which  prevailed  so  greatly  oyer  the  whole  of  the 
northern  districts  of  Palestine,  may  he  traoed  to  this  day  in  the  secret 
rites  of  the  Nosairi  and  Druse  sects,  in  the  vicinity. 

The  castle  of  Bdnids,  the  Kal'at  es  Snbeibeh  of  the  Crusades,  was 
Yisited  by  Burckhardt,  who  was  unable  to  discoyer  any  inscriptions 
there,  though  he  had  been  informed  that  several  existed  both  in  Arabic 
and  in  the  Frank  language.  My  own  search  after  the  latter  also 
proved  fruitless,  bull  found  two  or  three  Arabic  inscriptions  with  the 
name  of  Saladin  s  son,  "  Sultan  el  Melek  ed  Dhahir.**  Near  the  N.W. 
gate  were  the  following : — 
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^  jai  2M  J  ^^ 


The  name  of  Berber  oocurB  also  on  a  fragmeDt  of  marble  in  the 
interior.  On  the  S.E.  angle  iir  a  square  stone  with  an  inscription 
bearing  the  date  a.h.  625.  The  architecture  ie  partly  Saracenic,  and 
partly  after  the  style  of  the  Crusaders.  The  castle  is  exceedingly 
strong  by  position :  it  stands  about  an  hour  E.  13^  N.  from  the  town 
of  Binidsy  on  a  mountain  mass  of  limestone  upwards  of  1000  feet 
high;  insulated  on  three  sides  by  ravines  and  the  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
into  which  it  projects  promontory-like  from  still  loftier  mountains  to 
the  east.  The  only  approach  is  by  a  steep  path  from  the  N.W., 
almost  choked  up  by  bushes,  among  which  may  be  seen  traces  of  an 
ancient  causeway  leading  along  the  back  of  a  sharp  spur  with  deep 
ravines  on  each  side,  to  the  entrance  which  huosa  the  west.  The  walls 
(ten  feet  thick)  of  the  fort  encompass  the  irregularly  shaped  plateau  on 
the  top  of  the  rock,  which  is  about  476  paces  long  from  E.  to  W.  and 
varying  from  53  to  166  paces  broad  at  the  west  or  broadest  end. 
Towards  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  indosure,  the  rock  rises  and  is 
4)rowned  by  a  citadel,  separated  by  a  wall  and  fosse  thrown  across  this  end 
of  the  enceinte,  about  sixty  paces  square.  The  walls  of  the  enceinte  and 
citadel  are  flanked  by  towers,  square  and  round,  of  rustic  masonry,  and 
springing  from  pyramidal  bases  on  the  south  side,  which  is  precipitous^ 
and  has  no  fosse ;  the  walls  are  double.  On  the  other  sides  a  rock-cut 
fosse  protects  the  enceinte.  A  drawbridge  appears  to  have  crossed  the 
fosse  to  the  entrance  at  the  N.W.  angle,  which  was  defended  by  a 
portcullis,  the  groove  for  which  still  remains.  On  the  right  of  the 
tower,  near  the  gate,  is  a  turret,  from  which  descends  a  channel  in  the 
masonry,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  letters,  &e.,  without 
opening  the  gates  to  admit  the  bearer.  Near  this  is  a  subterraneous 
passage  to  the  dungeons  beneath  the  castle. 

In  front  of  the  gate,  outside  the  fosse,  extends  a  fine  terrace  of 
^masonry,  beneath  which  are  large  cisterns  for  collecting  rain-water. 
<The  interior  of  the  castle  is  a  mass  of  ruins,  covering  dungeons  and 
'cisterns.  The  doorway  of  the  portal  is  a  pointed  arch  of  bevelled 
Tustie,  as  at  Tortosa.  The  fortifications  were  repaired  and  rebuilt  by 
Baldwin  III. 

Hence  is  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Semechonitis  lake,  the  stem 
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modivitiea  of  Mount  Hermoti,  and  of  the  mountains  and  table-land 
west  of  the  lake>  northward  np  to  the  steeps  of  Snnuin. 

Bearings  taken  from  the  Castle  of  Btoi^. 

Castle  of  Shakif       .                 .        .  W.  31°  N* 

N. W.  angle  of  Semechonitis  lake      •  6.  35°  W. 

'Ain  Fity  (apparent  disUnce  3  miles)  S.  18°  W. 

Zoirah,    (       „        „           4  miles )  S.  11°  W. 

Jabeiti    , S.  39°  E. 

According  to  Abnlfeda,  this  castle  was  made  oyer  with  the  town, 
bj  its  Metawali  chief,  to  the  Christian  knight^  Rayner  Ems,  about 
JuB.  11  do.  After  several  captures  and  recaptures  bj  the  Christians 
knd  Saracens,  it  was  taken  finally  by  the  celebrated  Nureddin  from 
the  Knights  Hospitallers  during  the  absence  of  the  Constable  Honfroy, 
▲.D.  1165.  The  Crusaders  besieged  it  several  times  subsequently^ 
but  without  success.  A  little  south  of  the  town  below,  are  the  remains 
of  another  castle  in  a  state  of  miich  greater  dilapidation,  with  the  date 
of  A.H.  607.  Near  it  is  a  small  lake  or  pond,  formed  chiefly  by  rain* 
vater,  called,  like  the  lake  Phiala,  Birket  er  Rdm,  about  300  paces  in 
eircamference.  An  old  wall,  apparently  of  Boman  masonry,  composed 
of  small  and  large  hewn  stones,  in  alternate  layers,  runs  westerly  down 
to  the  defile  from  this  vicinity:  it  formed  evidently,  part  of  the  enceinte 
of  the  old  city.  A  little  west  of  the  pn  sent  village  are  many  remains 
of  foundations,  walls,  &e.,  and  Roman  sculpture.  In  the  bridge  are 
several  fragments  of  marble  sarcophagi ;  and  in  the  rocks,  above  the 
foundation  of  the  temple  to  Augustus,  in  ascending  to  the  Wall,  I 
found  two  or  three  rock-cut  9oroL  I  searched  in  vain  for  the  remains 
of  the  theatre  in  which  Titus,  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  gratified  the 
ferocity  of  the  inhabitants  by  gladiatorial  exibitions  in  which  the  ac- 
tive Jews  were  turned  into  the  arena  to  fight  against  wild  beasts. 
Vespasian  visited  Caesarea  Philippi;  and  it  was  on  its  coasts  that 
Christ  uttered  the  memorable  words  (Matthew  xvi.  18):  "  And  I  say 
also  unto  thee,  that  thou  art  Peter;  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my 
church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it^'*  Ac.  CsBsa^ 
jea  Philippi,  three  centuries  afterwards,  became  a  bishopric  under  the 
Patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  subsequently  resumed  its  original  name  of 
Paniaa.  The  woman  healed  by  Christ  of  an  issue  of  blood  is  said  to 
have  been  of  this  city. 

It  now  consists  of  only  140  families,  chiefly  Mussulmans,  Metawalis, 
and  Greek  Christians,  with  a  few  Dru/ses,  and  Nosairis.  A  few  copper 
coins  of  Adrian  were  here  brought  to  me,  and  one  of  Nero,  in  whose 
honour  the  city  was  sometimes  called  Neronias.    B^iiis,  and  the  sur* 
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tonnding  conntry^  appear  to  have  been  included  in  the  portion  of 
Naphtali.  Migdal,  which  was  one  of  its  fenced  cities,  is  probably  to 
be  found  in  the  village  of  Majdel,  fifty-eight  minutes,  (or  about  three 
miles)  N.  10^  E.  from  the  Phiala  lake.  At  Majdel  itself  are  few 
remains^  but  at  Ans6bi,  a  deserted  site  twenty  minutes  higher  up  on 
the  side  of  Mount  Hermon  N.  by  W.,  I  found  rock-cut  cisterns,  foun* 
dations,  and  parts  of  walls  built  of  large  rough-hewn  stones  j  and  in 
the  vicinity  a  few  rock-cut  sepulchres. 

The  'Ain  Hazuri  of  the  maps  is  probably  the  En  Hazor  of  Naph* 
tali;  and  Laura,  the  Ler,  a  fenced  city  of  the  same  tribe.^  Chinnereth 
has  also  been  recognized  in  Gennesareth, 

The  postage  of  the  Israelites  over  Jordan.^-HhB  exact  spot  where  the 
Israelites  crossed  the  Jordan  into  the  promised  land,  after  their  forty  years' 
wanderings  and  trials  in  the  desert,  (type  of  their  present  wanderings 
of  nearly  1900  years),  is  matter  of  dispute:  but  doubtless  it  was  right 
against  Jericho  in  the  direction  of  Gilgal,  already  noticed,  where  Joshua 
pitched  the  twelve  stones  which  they  took  out  of  Jordan ;  and  where 
he  spake  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  saying:'  "  When  your  children 
shall  ask  their  Others  in  time  to  come,  saying.  What  mean  these 
stones  f  Then  ye  shall  let  your  children  know,  saying,  Israel  came 
over  this  Jordan  on  dry  land.  For  the  Lord  your  God  dried  up  the 
waters  of  Jordan  from  before  you,  until  ye  were  passed  oyer,  as  the 
Lord  your  God  did  to  the  Red  Sea,  which  he  dried  up  from  before  us 
nntil  we  were  gone  over.  That  all  the  people  of  the  earth  might 
know  the  hand  of  the  Lord  your  God  for  oyer."  The  sites  of  the  city 
Adam,  and  of  Zaretan,  '^  very  far  from  which,"  the  waters  of  the 
Jordan,  /' which  came  down  from  above,  stood  and  rose  up  upon  an 
heap,  and  those  that  came  down  toward  the  sea  of  the  plain,  even  the 
Salt  Sea,  [the  Dead  Sea]  failed  and  were  cut  off,"*  are  still  matters  of 
conjecture. 

The  twelve  stones  are  said  to  exist,*but  I  had  not  an  opportunity 
of  ascertaining  the  correctness  of  the  monkish  tradition.  It  is  certainr 
that  a  church  was  erected,  and  twelve  stones  set  up  at  the  supposed^ 
site  of  Gilgal  by  the  early  Christians,  which  were  mentioned  by 
Rudolph  de  Suchein  so  late  as  the  fourteenth  century.^  I  visited  the 
site:  it  is  4^  miles  W.  of  the  Jordan,  between  it  and  Jericho.  Nothing 
but  the  foundations  of  a  church,  and  probably  a  convent,  now  remain. 
The  site  of  Bethabara  could  not  have  been  far  distant. 

The  whole  of  this  interesting  part  of  the  Jordan  and  its  valley  is 
overlooked  on  the  west  by  the  craggy  limestone  cliffs  of  Mount 

»  Joshua  xix.  35,  37,  38.  *  Ibid.  iv.  21,  22,  23,  24. 

>  Ibid.  iu.  16.  «  RobiiiBon,  Bib.  Bea,  Yol  IL  267. 
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Qoanuitana,  the  presamed  site  of  Christ^B  hsting  uid  temptation.  The 
fiuse  of  the  precipioe  is  ooyered  with  the  grottoes  and  caves  of  the 
early  Christian  anchorites,  who,  in  commemoration  of  Christ^s  fasting, 
made  this  desohite  spot  a  place  of  penance  and  retirement  A  little 
lower  down  on  the  river  is  the  supposed  place  of  our  Savionr^s  haptism 
by  St.  John,  whence  he  was  led  up  of  the  spirit  into  the  wilderness  to  be 
tempted  by  the  Devil.  The  precise  spot  where  the  baptism  took  place 
is  donbtfal :  the  Latin  monks  place  it  opposite  the  convent  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  erected  in  its  commemoration,  the  Greek  pilgrims  a 
little  lower  down. 

Vegetatvm. — While  the  npper  part  of  the  Jordan  is  shaded  with 
plane,  evergreen  oak,  oleander,  and  wild  raspberry,  the  lower  Ghor 
exhibits  a  climate  and  flora  almost  Egyptian.  Aronnd  Jericho,  we 
find  in  abundance  the  thorny  Zveffphus  lottu,  the  Agnut  ccutus,  the 
gom-arabic-prodncing  mimosa,  the  tamarisk,  and  a  variety  of  Egyp- 
tiaa  Iwoom  and  Sal$ola$ :  the  Solanum  mdongena  and  the  AieUpian 
gigamiea.  The  froit  of  the  last  is  generally  thought  to  be  ^'the  apple  of 
Sodom.'*  It  is  about  the  siie  and  colour  of  a  smooth  orange,  but  hollow 
inside^  with  the  exception  of  a  small  filamentous  seed-pod.  The  fruit 
of  the  Sohufium^  which  is  full  of  small  dark  seeds,  has  beea  also  taken 
for  the  apple.  Of  the  palm  trees  of  Jericho,  I  observed  but  one  soli- 
tary remnant.  ^  Its  opobalsam  and  roses  have  vanished,  though  the 
Arabs  still  extract  a  balsamic  oil  from  the  JSleagntu  angtuti/oHu$  nuts^ 
and  the  monks  sell  a  species  of  Thkispi  as  the  rose  of  Jericho ;  absurdly 
supposed  to  aid  parturition,  as  the  fibres  expand  when  placed  in  water. 
The  sugar-cane  has  also  disappeared ;  though  the  sugar-mills  erected 
by  the  Saracens  and  Crusaders,  with  their  aqueducts,  still  exist  near 
*Ain  es  Sultan.  The  cypress  and  sycamore  trees  are  no  more,  but  I 
still  observed  the  Henna  lawaonia;  cotton,  rice,  and  the  castor-oil 
plant  are  occasionally  cultivated  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  and 
wild  indigo  grows  in  abundance. 

Animals. — The  animals  common  in  Syria  are  found  here,  and  I 
also  saw  the  Egyptian  jerboa.  The  lions,  which  formerly  came  up 
from  the  swellings  of  the  Jordan,  no  longer  exist  except  in  the  tales  of 
the  Arabs,  or  the  doubtful  accounts  of  travellers.  Deer,  wild  hogs, 
hyaenas,  jackals,  foxes,  and  a  small  leopard  or  panther,  were  the  only 
laige  animals  I  observed. 

Such  is  a  feeble  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the  Jordan,  a  stream 
almost  as  remarkable  in  its  natural  relations,  as  it  is  pre-eminent  in 
sacred  and  historical  interest.  Its  singular  disappearance  in  the  salt 
waters  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  question  of  its'  once  having  flowed  on 
to  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  I  may  discuss  at  some  future  opportunity. 
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Abt.  IIL— On  the  Site  of  Caranus,  and  Ae  Idand  of  Ar-Rudd 
(  j\jA\  )9  the  Arvad  or  Arpad  of  Scriptwre.  By  the  late 
Captaih  Newbold,  F.RS.,  ^c. 

Strabo  describes  Caraniis  as  the  maritime  anezial  of  AradnSy  between 
Balaoea  and  Euhjdra/  and  Pococke  recognises  it  in  '^  the  place  to 
which  boats  come  from  the  isle  of  Road,  which  is  abont  half  a  mile  to 
the  N.  of  the  present  wall  of  Tortosa;  bnt  the  port  for  shipping^**  he 
4;ontinne8, ''  is  doubtless  where  it  is  now — between  the  island  and  the 
coutiuent."  Had  {his  learned  traveller  pnrsned  his  investigations  a 
little  farther  up  the  sea-coast  to  the  N.  he  would  have  discovered 
the  real  site  of  Caranus,  in  a  port  and  adjacent  ruins,  about  a  mile 
northerly  from  the  landing-place  of  which  he  speaks.     These  ruins 

are  called  to  this  day,  by  the  Arabs,  Caranun  ^y  J  >  a  corruption  of 

the  (}reek  Ka^vvof :  or,  what  is  possible,  the  Greek  name  might  have 
been  a  corruption  of  the  more  ancient  and  original  Syrian  appellation, 
to  which  the  Arabs  have  returned,  as  they  have  done  in  the  case  of 
the  adjacent  island  of  Ru^d,  the  Arvad  or  Arphad  of  Scripture,  and 
which  the  Greeks  converted  into  Arados,  *\paho9.  The  present  Arabic 
name,  with  the  article,  which  is  invariably  used  with  it,  would  be  still 
nearer  the  ancient  name,  for  instance,  Ar  Ro^d  jU  J1  •     There  are 

many  cases  in  which  the  Arabs  have  rejected  the  names  imposed  by 
their  Grecian  and  Roman  conquerors  on  their  cities,  and  returned 
to  the  original  ones ;  as  in  Beyr(it,  Acca,  Bdni^s,  Tidraiir,  for  Colonia 
Julia  Felix,  Ptolemais,  Cssarea  Philippic  Palmyra,  and  many  others. 
Em^sa  was  a  corruption  for  Homs,  &iC. 

The  port  of  Caran(in  is  small,  but  more  sheltered  than  any  other 
on  this  part  of  the  coast; .  and  la  partly  natural,  partly  artificial.  It  iis 
formed  by  a  small  bay  or  cove,  from  the  S.  horn  of  which  a  rocky  reef 
runs  northerly,  in  a  parallel  direction  to  the  general  line  of  coast,  and 
nearly  across  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  leaving  an  entrance  for  vessels  on 
the  N.W.  The  reef  has  been  improved  by  masonry  (which  has  been 
almost  entirely  carried  off  by  the  Arabs  for  building  purposes),  and 
acts  as  a  breakwater,  leaving  the  water  inside  perfectly  calm  and 
tranquil.  Near  the  N.  extremity  of  the  bay  the  remains  of  a  mole 
may  be  traced,  running  towards  the  N.  end  of  the  breakwater. 

The  most  prominent  part  of  the  ruins  is  a  mound  from  twenty-five 

^  Strabo,  xvi.  763. 
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to  thirty  feet  high,  rising  from  the  sea-shore  at  the  hottom  of  the  bay, 
and  abont  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  ciroumferenoe,  consisting  of  fragments 
of  potteiy,  stones,  earth,  glass,  and  sand.  Around  its  base,  inland, 
foundations  of  cut  stone  extend  to  the  distance  of  several  hundred 
jrardfl,  but  are  fast  disappearing  under  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  who  are 
digging  them  up,  and  shipping  the  large  and  finely-cut  blocks  to 
various  towns  on  the  coast.  Fragments  of  columns,  basalt,  and  mill- 
stones, are  occasionally  turned  up.  The  springs  of  Ain  Caran&n, 
which  supplied  the  town  and  port,  lie  towards  the  base  of  the  hills  at 
the  eastern  boundaries  of  the  ruins. 

The  mound  bears  N.  6^E.  from  Toriosa,  the  Tartia  (j^Jkl?  of 
ibe  Arabs,  from  which  it  lies  about  two  miles.  Pococke*8  landing- 
place  lies  ;iearly  midway;  its  distance  from  Tartuz  being  nearer  a 
mile  than  half  a  mile,  as  stated  by  that  traveller. 

The  island  of  Ar-Buad, — The  island  of  Ar-Ruad,  according  to  the 
plan  given  by  Pococke,  is  a  rock  of  an  irregular  trapezoidal  shape, 
about  1000  paces  across  its  longest  axis.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
first  colonized  by  Arvad,  son  of  Canaan,  and  subsequently  by  some 
Sidonians,  who  had  been  banished  from  their  own  country.  A  triple 
colony  from  Arvad,  Tyre,  and  Sidon,  is  supposed  to  have  founded 
Tripoli.  Arvad  long  maintained  its  independence,  like  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  as  a  great  maritime  colony;  and  subsequently  as  a  republic. 
Its  territory  on  the  adjacent  continent  extended  from  Gabala  (Jebili) 
to  Ortfaosia  and  the  river  Eleutherus.  It  was  reduced  by  Sennacherib 
and  the  Persians,  and  shared  in  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  Syria.  By 
the  Greeks  it  was  styled  Aradus,  and,  according  to  Dionysius,  was 
formerly  joined  to  the  continent  by  a  bridge,  of  which  I  could  find  no 
vestige.  It  had  a  coinage  of  its  own,  several  specimens  of  which  are 
sill)  extant.  Its  population  in  Strabo^s  time  was  so  great  that  the 
island  was  covered  with  houses,  which,  as  ground-room  was  scant, 
were  raised  many  stories  high. 

In  £drisi*s^  time  it  was  well  inhabited,  with  a  very  large  church, 
hij^  and  strong,  with  iron  doors,  like  a  sort  of  citadel.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  it  was  taken  by  the  Maltese,  but  they  were 
shortly  afterwards  surprised  and  expelled  by  the  Turks,  who  have 
ever  since  retained  possession,  except  during  the  brief  occupation  of 
Syria  by  the  Egyptian  troops,  under  Ibrahim  Pasha. 

This  island  city,  strong  by  position,  and  in  the  bold  independent 
spirit  of  its  industrious  inhabitants,  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a  city  of 
refuge,  in  the  protection  of  all  persons  who  sought  it  as  an  asylum. 

>  Fmeh  edition,  Vol  I.,  p.  369,  where  the  mune  of  the  island  is  spelt  jl..\  • 
VOL.   XVI.  D 
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It  is  still  occasionally  used  as  a  place  of  concealment  by  fugitives 
from  the  continent  Its  port,  which  is  partly  artificial,  and  situated  on 
the  N.E.  side  of  the  island,  is  one  of  the  deepest  and  most  secure 
hetween  Scanderoon  and  Alexandria,  although  small.  In  rough 
weather  all  the  native  craft  of  the  opposite  town  of  Tartiis  and  other 
adjacent  places  along  the  coast,  take  refuge  here:  and  it  is  a  great 
place  of  resort  for  vessels  engaged  in  the  staple  trade  of  this  part 
of  Syria,  viz.,  tohacco  and  sponges. 

FoptUatian. — In  Pococke*s  time  the  population  amounted  to  about 
1500.  In  1845  it  was  composed  of  about  300  Moslim  families,  and  20 
Greek,  in  all  about  1600  souls,  under  a  Turkish  Mutsellim,  Mahomed 
Libeidi.  Volney  appears  to  be  in  error  in  stating  the  island  to  be 
deserted  and  all  the  walls  razed:  ^'11  ne  reste  pas  un  mur  de  cette  foule 
de  maisons  qui,  selon  le  r^cit  de  Strabon,  6taient  b&ties  k  plus  d'etages 
qn*a  Rome  meme.  Aujourd*hui  I'ile  est  rase,  et  deserte.'*  This  error 
has  been  copied  into  more  than  one  work.  The  island,  I  am  assured, 
has  never  been  deserted.  There  is  no  spring  of  living  water  on  the 
island;  but  there  exist  large  cisterns,  some  thirty  feet  deep,  cut  in  the 
rock,  under  almost  every  house;  a  fact  noticed  by  Strabo  (p.  753), 
who  tells  us  that  the  Aradians  drink  the  water  of  their  cisterns,  which 
they  fill  with  water  brought  from  the  coast  of  the  main.  In  time  of 
war,  he  continues,  they  use  the  water  of  a  source  which  springs  up  in 
the  sea  between  the  island  and  the  main :  and  which  is  procured 
by  means  of  a  leaden  vessel  {KXipavo*)  shaped  like  a  bell,  with  a  large 
mouth,  and  a  small  aperture  in  its  upper  part,  to  which  was  attached 
a  leathern  pipe  which  conducted  the  water  of  the  spring  a  little  above 
the  surface.  The  water,  which  at  first  ascends,  is  described  as  being 
salt;  but  afterwards  as  becoming  more  and  more  pure.  Volney  states 
that  the  tradition  even  of  such  a  spring  no  longer  exists:  '^La  tradition 
n'a  pas  m^me  conserve  aux  environs  le  souvenir  d*une  source  d'eau 
douce,  qui  les  Aradiens  avaient  decouverte  au  fond  de  la  mer,  et  qu*ils 
exploitaient,  en  temps  de  guerre,  au  moyen  d'une  cloche  de  plomb,  et 
d*un  tuyau  de  cuir  adapts  a  son  fond." 

Volney,  in  this  instance  also,  appears  to  have  been  misinformed, 
for,  about  half  a  mile  south  of  the  port  of  CaranCin,  about  a  stone's 
throw  distant  from  the  shore,  in  the  sea,  a  spring  of  fresh  water  rises 
to  the  surfiEu;e  called  by  the  Arabs  Ain  el  Jbrahim,  and  which  in 
calm  weather  is  seen  boiling  up  and  displacing  the  surrounding  sear 
water.  Nearly  opposite  to  it  is  the  fresh- water  eprmgoiAinelHarun 
(Aaron's  spring,)  which  rises  in  a  small  creek,  and  displaces  the  sear 
water  around  it  in  a  similar  manner.  I  tasted  the  water  near  the  spot 
where  it  rises,  and  found  it  perfectly  sweet  and  good ;  but  at  a  little 
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distance,  it  beoomes  saline.  Close  in  the  vioinitj  several  small  springs 
gush  out  near  the  edge  of  the  sea.  The  people  of  Ar^Ruad  «t  tiie 
present  daj  are  in  the  habit  of  coming  in  boats,  and  fillfing^  their 
cisterns  in  the  summer  time  from  these  soaroesi 

My  fellow  traveller,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomson,  American  Missionaxy 
at  Beyriit,  copied  the  following  inscriptions  from  pillars  of  basalt  on 
the  island  of  Ar^Buad. 


First  Coluhn. 

APIETX2N  A2RAHIIIA  AOY 
IEPAI2  APOS  SEBASTOY 
OPO  BOYAONTON  NAYAA 
2ANT0N  AOYN02  Y 


Sboond  Column. 


am  O  AHM02 
m  AEKMON  H  AIAION 

wMmnwan  aekmoy  yion 
EiiAPXON  rro  Ao  SMI  saw 
eynheeneken 


Third  Column. 

H  BQYAH  KAI O  AHMOS 
APAAION  AAMIN  MNA2EOY 
AFOPAN  OMHSANTA  KAAOS 
KAI  4>IA0TEIMQS  EN  TO  ZOT 
ETEI TIMH2  KAI  EYN0IA2 
XAPIN 


Fourth  Column. 

ROMIIOAO 
HnAIO 


Fifth  Column, 

H  BOYAH  KAI  O' 

AHM02 
ANTIOXON  AMHOPPOY 

TOYTOY  KAI  MAPIO  ■ 
NOS  KAAOS  FPAMMA 

TEYS  ANTA 

T025BBTEI 

TEIMH2  XAPIN 


From  Square  Block 
OF  Trap. 


H  BOYAH 
INIONSEKOYN 
Wm  RM  XON  SIIEIPH2  OPA 
Wm  QTHS  EIIAPXON  6 

■iNANTEnrrpo 
YioYAioYAAnnmi 

AFXONIOYIOYAAI 

POnONSYPB* 
OI  AEPEONOS  £ 


From  Second  Square  Block 
OP  Trap. 


H 

OAH 

MAPKON  BBB  ITIMION 

MAP0YYI0N*AB1A 

MATNON  EKATONTAPXHN 

AIFEONOSA  2K  6 INHS 
TON  EAYTON  nOAITHN 
EYNOIA  KAI  TEIMHS  XAPIN 


In  the  statements  of  the  ancients  there  is  some  discrepancy  as 
to  the  distance  of  this  island  from  the  main.  Strabo  gives  twenty 
stadia  (about  two  miles),  while  Pliny  makes  it  only  two  hundred 
paces,  ''dncentos  passus  a  continente'*  (Hist.  v.  17.).      How  this 
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difference  eriginated,  whether  hy  mistake  or  hj  oBcilLUions  of  the 
sarfaoe  of  the  coast  and  of  the  ishind  itself,  is  difficult  to  say;  hat 
more  prohably  the  former.  Pococke  thinks  we  had  hotter  add  two 
thoosand  to  the  two  hondred  of  Pliny,  and  so  make  the  200  paces 
2200. 

By  a  hase-line  measured  along  the  coast  south  of  Tartiis,  I  found 
the  island's  approximate  present  distance  from  the  miun  to  he  2950 
yards;  and  its  distance  from  TaxtCus  itself  4237  yards  S.  dS'' W.  The 
rocky  islet  of  Aheisy  a  little  south  of  Ar-Ruad,  hears  from  Tartiis 
S.ll^'W. 

The  geography  of  this  part  of  the  coast  of  Syria  has  heen  laid 
down  in  a  very  unsatisfiictory  manner  hy  the  ancients;  and  the  state- 
ments CTcn  of  more  modem  travellers,  Pococke  and  Maundrell,  are  at 
Tariance  on  certain  points.  The  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  after  Banias, 
mentions  the  hounds  of  Ccele-Syria  and  Phcenicia  before  Maraccas  and 
Antaradus;  while  Ptolemy,  on  the  contrary,  places  Antaradus  in  the 
Casiotis  of  Sdencis:  between  Antaradus  and  Tripoli  he  mentions  Imuia 
and  Orthosia.  In  the  tables,  Orthosia  is  twelve  miles  N.  of  Tripoli, 
which  is  the  distance  at  which  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  places  Bruttus. 
Ptolemy  places  Orthosia  and  Semjrra  in  PhcBuicia;  while  the  Itinerary 
excludes  them,  by  drawing  the  northern  boundary  of  PhcBuicia  south  of 
Aren. 
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Art.  IV. — On  the  MimcOure  Chaityas  and  Inscriptions  of  the 
Buddhist  reUgious  dogma,  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  Tempk  of 
8&m&tky  near  Benares,    -ffy  LiEUT.-CoL.  Stkes,  F.B.S. 

In  a  letter  received  on  the  Ist  Mareh  last  from  Major  Kittoe,  engaged 
in  antiquarian  researches  nnder  the  Bengal  Government,  he  infonned 
me  that  in  excavating  the  mound  constituting  the  ruin  of  the  great 
Buddhist  temple  of  Sdmdth  at  Benares,  he  had  turned  up  some  scoros 
of  miniature  chaitjas  in  baked  clay,  the  base  of  many  of  them  being 
impressed  with  an  inscription  in  the  early  Deva  Ni^gari  characters  in 
a  seal  form.  Some  of  the  chaityas  being  broken  transversely  at  the 
base,  it  was  found  that  an  independent  seal  with  an  inscription^  not  in 
intaglio,  but  in  cameo^  was  enclosed  in  the  base  j  and  that  the  seal  was 
first  prepared  and  hardened,  and  the  chaitjra  then  fashioned  round  it 
while  the  clay  was  plastic,  was  manifest  by  the  raised  letters  of  the 
seal  having  imbedded  themselves  in  the  clay,  and  leaving  fiio- similes 
of  their  forms.  Major  Kittoe  readily  discovered  that  the  seals  or 
stamps  comprised  the  Buddhist  religious  dogm%  or  confession  of  faith, 
^  Ye  dhama^*"  &c.  or  ''  Ye  dharma,"  &c.,  as  it  happened  to  be  in  P^i  or 
Sanskrit,  and  he  refers  their  date  from  the  form  of  the  Deva  N^igarf 
letters  to  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century;  but  why  these  chaityas, 
the  first  of  the  kind  met  with,  stamped  with  the  confession  of  &ith, 
or  containing  a  seal  with  the  dogma  in  relief  letters  upon  it,  should  have 
been  lodged  within  the  temple.  Major  Kittoe  does  not  discuss.  As  the 
discovery  of  the  chsutyas  is  new  in  antiquariaii  research  in  Indi%  and 
as  there  are  certain  circumstances  connected  with  this  confession  of 
fiuth  being  met  with  in  different  parts  of  India  in  mongrel  Sanskrit, 
I  have  thought  that  a  drawing  of  a  chaitya  and  of  the  enclosed  seal, 
together  with  a  few  remarks  upon  the  confession  of  fiuth,  might  be 
acceptable  for  reference  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society.  The  drawing 
(No.  1,  Plate  I.,)  represents  one  of  the  chaityas  of  the  natural  size 
in  baked  clay  of  a  brick-red ;  the  form  is  that  of  the  chait3ras 
or  dligopas  which  exist  in  the  Buddhist  rock-cut  temples  of  Western 
India,  and  though  there  are  slight  variations  in  the  outline  in 
some  of  the  specimens  from  Sdmath,  and  in  the  apex,  they  are 
nevertheless,  substantially,  but  the  miniature  representations  of  the 
great  topes  of  which  Fa  Hian  and  Hiuen  Tsang  speak,  some  of 
them  700  feet  high ;  and  of  the  great  existing  relic  temples  at 
Rangoon  (above  400  feet  high)  and  Pegu,  and  of  the  ancient  Sanchi 
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tope,  still  existiDg  in  Mdlwa.     Chaiija  and  Ddgopa,  in  their  sig- 
nification, mean  the  receptacle  or  holding-place  of  a  eacred  relic, 
and  in  this  practice  of  preserving  the  remains  of  sanctified  persons, 
the  original  of  the  existing  Roman  Catholic  practice  is  ponrtrayed. 
Drawing  No.  2  (Plate  I.)  represents  a  transverse  section  of  drawing 
No.  1,  near  to  the  base,  showing  the  seal  with  its  confession  of  faith 
in  relief '  letters  imbedded.     As  this  reli^oas  dogma  has  only  yet 
been  met  with  in  impure  Sanskrit,  and  of  a  date  not  anterior  pro* 
bafaly  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  oentories  of  onr  era,  a  question  might 
be  raised  whether  the  confession  of  faith,  whidi  is  so  obscure  and  mys- 
tical, could  be  coeval  with  the  propagation  of  the  doctrine  of  Buddha^ 
when  it  would  have  been  recorded  in  Pali,  and  whether  it  did  not  owe 
its  origin  to  the  polemical  disputations  and  heterodoxy  into  which  the 
Buddhists  fell  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  enk,  and  have 
been  adopted  as  a  test  by  the  orthodox  to  determine  who  were  schis- 
matics.    The  fint  time,  I  believe,  the  confession  of  faith  was  brought 
to  notice,  was  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Stephenson,  who  in 
1884,  near  to  the  village  of  Bakhia,  in  Tirhiit,  bought  from  a  Hindu 
fakir,  a  mutilated  image  covered  with  clay  and  coloured  ochre,  and 
on  cleaning  the  image  it  was  found  to  be  a  well-sculptured  figure,  in 
red  sandstone,  of  Buddha,  with  an  inscription  on  its  base.     Mr.  James 
Prinsep  gave  an  account  of  this  image  on  the  i5th  January,  1835,  to  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,^  and  he  stated  that  the  inscription  caused 
some  interest,  as  none  of  the  images  of  Buddha  in  the  museum,  whether 
from  Benares  or,  the  Bhagalpur  Hills,  had  any  similar  characteristic. 
While  this  inscription  was  under  examination  by  Mr.  Prinsep,  Lieut. 
Cunningham  sent  to  him  from  Benares  a  £M^simile  of  an  inscription 
on  a  slab  wftdoh  he  had  found  10^  feet  under  the  surface,  in  excavating 
the  Sirnith  tope  at  Benares.    Some  of  the  letters  were  evidently, 
similar  to  those  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  Allahabad  Pillar,  No.  2, 
[of  the  eighth  century  9]  and  though  the  whole  dijQTered  as  much  from 
the  Tirhut  image  form  of  letters  as  the  Deva  N^igari  from  the  Ben- 
gali alphabet,  yet  with  his  accustomed  intuitiveness,  Mr.  Prinsep  was 
led  to  believe  they  were  substantially  the  same,  and  the  result  proved 
the  fact.    The  Tirhdt  inscription  difiered  only  in  the  substitution  of  two 
entirely  synonymous  words,  the  transposition  of  two  others,  and  the 
omission  of  the  particle  "  hi,"  "  for,**  united  to  ^*  avadat:''  the  result  was 
the'' Ye  dharma,*'&c.,  of  which  the  various  forms  and  readings  will  be 
given  subsequently.     At  this  period,  Mr.  Prinsep  did  not  know  that 
the  inscription  was  a  religious  Buddhist  dogma,  but  he  suspected  it ; 
he  ther^ore  wrote  to  M.  Csoma  de  Koros,  whose  extensive  Thibetan 

1  Joiimml  Ab.  Soc.  of  Bengal,*  IV,  131. 
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readings  in  Buddhist  polemics  would  probably  enablo  bin  to  pronounce 
an  opinion  upon  it  At  first  M.  Csoma  did  not  recognise  it,  but  a 
search  enabled  him  to  discover  it  in  the  three  volumes  of  the  Kah-gyur 
collection,  being  in  Thibetan  characters;  and  in  the  corresponding 
Sanskrit  originals  in  modem  Deva  Ndgari,  made  known  to  the  world 
by  Mr.  B.  Hodgson,  fifteen  examples  were  brought  to  light.  In  all 
these  instances  it  was  found  to  occur  as  a  peroration,  or  concluding 
paragraph  at  the  end  of  a  volume.  But  as  there  was  an  ambiguity 
indicating  its  having  relation  to  some  other  matter  and  wanting  a  solu- 
tion, Mr.  Csoma  was  led  to  further  inquiry,  and  he  fortunately  found 
the  dogma  in  Thibetan  in  connexion  with  its  transcript  in  Sanskrit, 
but  in  Thibetan  characters  ;  the  whole  was. 

Ye  dharmd  h^tu  prabhavd,  hetun  teshdn  Tathdgato  hyavadat, 
Teshan  cha  yo  nirodha  evam  vadi  Mahd  Shramanah.  ' 
Sarva  pdpasydkaraui  [?  am]  kushalasyopasapradam, 
Sva  chittam  paridamanam,  6tad  Buddhdnush^sanam. 

Whatever  moral  [or  human]  actions  arise  from  some  cause, 
The  cause  of  them  has  been  declared  by  Tathdgata  : 
What  is  the  check  to  these  actions 
Is  thus  set  forth  by  the  great  Shramanah, 
No  vice  is  to  be  committed; 
Every  virtue  must  be  perfectly  practised ; 
The  mind  must  be  brought  under  entire  subjection ; 
This  is  the  commandment  of  Buddha. 

The  text  of  the  last  part  was  not  met  with  in  Sanskrit,  and  the  ' 
Sanskrit  in  Thibetan  characters  has  apparently  some  error. 
Dr.  Miirs  version  was  : — 

'^  Qmequse  ofiicia  exstarU  in-causa>92M(vt»-originem-Aa5fn<ia 
Causam  eorum  sic-profectcts  tile  [Buddhas]  quidem  dedaravit, 
Eornmque  quod  obstaculum  exstaty 

Ita  quoque  dicens  haonus  asceticds. 
Omnis-peccati  reuunciatio, 
Sauctitatis  profectus, 
Proprii- intellectus  subjugatio, 
Hsec  est  BuDDHiE-disciplina." 

Mr.  Prinsep  adds,  that  Dr.  Mill's  reading  was  confinned  by  the 
Cingalese  Christian  convert  Batna  Pdla,  who  repeated  the  whole,  from 
Pdli  from  memory,  and  said  that  it  formed  part  of  the  Buddhist  daily 
service  in  Ceylon.  But  he  gave  '' upasampadd"  [profectus]  in  the 
plural,  and  in  the  dogma  he  omitted  ''hi,*'  and  instead  of  the  verb 
"  avadat  *'  or  ''  uvdcha,"  he  read  "  ^a."     In  Pdli  it  was. 
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**  Ye  dhamma  hetappabhayft,  Tee^n  hetun  tathagato 
Aha  tes^n  oha  jo  nirodha :  Evan  v^di  mahd  samftDa^ 
Sabba  pdpassa  akaranan :  kusalaasa  upasaDpadd : 
Sa  ohitta  paridamanan :  Etan  Buddhanusasanan.'* 

In  Western  India  the  dogma  had  not  been  met  with  until  Dr. 
James  Bird,  of  Bombay,  excavated  a  tumulus  at  Salsette,  at  the  cele- 
brated Buddhist  rock  excayations  at  Kanari.  He  found  a  gold  case 
and  a  silver  case  with  precious  stones,  evidently  containing  the  exuvise 
of  some  holy  or  respected  personage,  and  above  the  cases  he  discovere<i 
a  copper  plate  with  two  inscriptions,  one  in  the  Lath  character,  the 
other  in  the  character  in  front  of  one  of  the  caves  at  Adjunta  and  not 
antique,  but  from  the  square  hollow  heads  to  the  letters  evidently  of 
the  Chattlsgurb  type ;  In  the  latter  part  of  this  inscription  was  the 
Buddhist  confession  of  faith,  as  in  former  instances,  where  the  charac- 
ters were  not  of  the  Liih  type,  in  ungrammatical  Sanskrit.^ — (See 
No.  8,  Plate  II.) 

Ye  dharma  betu  prabhava,  tesham  hetn  Tathagata  snvacha 
t^shdncha  yo  nirodha  evam  vadi  Maha  Suvana. 

'' Whatever  meritorious  acts  proceed  from  cause,  of  these  the 
source  Tathagata  [Buddha]  has  declared ;  the  opposing  principle  of 
these,  the  great  one  of  golden  origin  has  also  demonstrated." 

The  only  difference  between  this  and  the  Tirhut  inscriptions  is  in 
the  substitution  of  the  Pili  word  Suvana  for  Sramana. 

Professor  Wilson,  in  his  Ariana  Antiqua,  has  an  engraving  of  a  seal 
in  black  earthenware,  found  in  Afghanistan  by  Mr.  Masson.  This  seal 
bears  upon  it  an  inscription  carelessly  and  blunderingly  written  in 
quasi  Pdll,  in  Nkgari  letters  of  the  seventh  century,  and  which  the 
professor  pronounces  to  be  the  Buddhist  sacred  formula j  and  he  trans- 
lates it : — 

*'  The  Tathagata  [finddha]  has  declared  the  causes  which  are  the 
origin  of  moral  merit :  what  is  its  obstruction  also  the  great  writer  has 
explained."^ 

In  this  inscription,  professing  to  be  P^,  is  seen  the  compound- 
letter  pr,  of  the  Sanskrit,  and  which  the  Ldth  or  Pdli  alphabet  could 
not  express ;  but  the  usual  Sanskrit  word  dharma,  which  is  in  the 
other  inscription,  the  professor  reads  dhamma. 

With  respect  to  this  inscription,  however,  I  had  impressions  taken 

*  HiBtorieal  ResearcheB  on  the  Origin  and  Principles  of  the  Bauddha  and  Jaiua 
ReligionB,  by  Dr.  James  Bird,  p.  ($4. 
'  Wilson's  Ariaaa  Antiqua,  p.  51. 
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from  it  in  variooB  snbetanoes,  and  of  these  Mr.  Dowaon,  who  was  good 
enough  to  examine  them,  gives  me  the  following  account. 

''  I  have  carefally  compared  the  different  impressions  of  the  seal, 
and  hare  made  a  copy  of  the  inscription  after  collating  the  whole  of 
them.  The  result  quite  answers  mj  anticipations,  as  I  find  that  the 
correct  reading  agrees  much  more  cbsely  with  the  other  versions  of 
the  dogma,  than  the  reading  given  in  the  Ariana  Antiqua.  My  copy 
of  the  legend  differs  in  several  respects  from  that  in  the  Ariana 
Antiqua :  as  instances  of  the  differences,  compare  the  last  letter  in  the 
first  line  and  the  foarth  and  fifth  in  the  second. — (See  No.  J,  Plate  II.) 
I  find  also  from  the  impressions  what  is  not  shown  in  the  engraving, 
viz.,  that  the  vowel  A  is  properly  represented  by  a  small  vertical  mark 
on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  consonant^  exactly  in  the  same  manner 
as  it  is  written  on  your  chaityas.  The  letter  e  is  represented  by  a 
similar  mark  on  the  left  side  of  the  consonant,  and  the  letter  o  by  a 
mark  on  each  side.  The  literal  rendering  of  the  whole,  line  for  line  as 
it  stands,  is 

Ya  dharma  hatu 
prabhavd  hatum  tesha  ta 
thdgata  praha  teshj.  cha  yo 
nirodha  eva  vddi 
mah&  samana. 

This,' however,  is  very  imperfect ;  and,  unless  the  proper  vowels  be 
supplied,  is  unintelligible.  The  impressions  you  have  sent  to  me  are  so 
good,  and  the  seal  is  in  such  fine  preservation,  that  I  do  nut  think  it 
likely  that  all  the  necessary  vowels  were  ever  inscribed  upon  it ;  still 
these  medial  vowels  and  the  anuswaras  are  so  minute  in  size,  that  con- 
sidering the  great  age  of  the  seal,  some  may  very  possibly  have 
become  obliterated.  The  vowels  and  the  anuswaras  which  are  de- 
ficient may  be  added  to  the  inscription  without  changing  or  diverting 
any  of  the  lines.  I  think,  therefore,  we  may  fairly  insert  them,  and 
thus  remedy  the  effects  of  time  or  the  negligence  of  the  engraver — 
the  perfect  inscription  will  then  read, 

Ye  dharmd  hetu-prabhava 
Hetun  tesh&n  tathigata  prdha 
Teshan  cha  yo  nirodha 
Evam  vddi  Maha  Samana 

This  approaches  very  closely  to  the  other  versions :  for  avadat  or 
uvdckd,  **  said,  declared,"  we  have  here  prdhuy  "  proclaimed;*'  and  for 
Sramana,  Samana.  The  conjunct  r  [as  in  the  word  prabhavd]  is  so  clear 
and  so  deeply  cut  that  it  cannot  have  been  obliterated  from  the  seal. 
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I  am  diapofldd,  however,  to  attribate  the  absence  of  this  and  of  the  medial 
vowels  to  the  negligence  or  ignorance  of  the  engraver.  Two  visargas 
are  also  required  to  make  the  reading  grammatical,  one  at  the  end  of 
the  word  tath^gata,  the  other  at  the  end  of  Samana,  which  should  be 
redpectivelj  tathdgatah  and  ^ramanah;  there  is  no  trace  of  the  former, 
bnt  there  are  some  marks  on  the  seal  which  may  be  intended  for  the 
latter.  The  language  is  Sanskrit,  and  the  word  Samana  is  the  only 
one  which  is  Pali ;  instead  therefore  of  the  language  being  barbarous 
P£li,  it  is  really  faulty  ill-written  Sanskrit.  The  whole  engraving 
being  just  such  a  work  as  might  be  expected  from  an  artist  who  was 
unacquainted  with  the  language  of  the  copy  placed  in  his  hands." 

Two  other  copies  of  the  dogma  were  sent  in  April  1836,  Crom 
Burmah,  by  Colonel  Bumey,  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.^  They 
were  impressed  upon  two  ternircotta  images  of  Gautama,  which  were 
obtained  by  Captain  Hannay  from  Tagoung,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Burmah,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Irawaddy  about  100  miles  from 
Ava.  Colonel  Bumey  suspected  the  inscriptions  to  be  the  Ye  dhamma, 
and  his  conjectures  were  confirmed  by  Mr.  Prinsep,  who  pronounced 
them  to  consist  of  the  Buddhist  dogma,  written  however  in  Mdgadhi 
or  P^li.  A  drawing  of  one  of  the  images  with  a  fbc-simile  of  the 
inscription  was  published,  but  no  transcription  into  Roman  characters 
was  given. — (See  No.  6,  Plate  II.)  Mr.  Dowson  gives  me  the  follow- 
ing notice  of  it  :— 

"  The  inscription  on  the  image  from  Tagoung  is  P^li,  and  agrees 
with  Ratna  Pdl's  Mdgadhi  Prakrit  version.     My  reading  is^ 

1.  Ye  dhamd  hetu-pabhav^ 
Teshd[m]  hetu[n]  tathdgato[]] 

2.  Teshd[n]  cha  yo  nirodha 
£va[m]  vddi  Maha-samana. 

The  verb  at  the  end  of  the  first  line  I  cannot  satisfactorily  deci- 
pher. Ratna  PdFs  version  gives  "  ^ha,"  but  I  do  not  think  this  is 
the  word — it  looks  more  like  uvacha.  The  vowels  in  this  version  are 
all  distinct,  but  the  anuswara  is  nowhere  written — I  have  inserted  it 
however  in  brackets  in  my  transcription,  as  it  is  necessary  for  making 
grammatical  sense.  This  version  reads  Mahi  not  Maha  Samana. 
The  characters  of  this  inscription  are  more  modem  than  those  of  the 
clay  chaityas  and  the  seal,  and  may  be  referred  to  the  tenth  century, 
as  they  hold  a  position  between  the  Tibetan  form  of  the  seventh 
century  and  the  Bengali  of  the  eleventh.  They  closely  resemble  the 
forms  of  the  Kutila  inscription  from  Bareilly,  dated  992." 

^  Journal  of  As.  Soc  of  Bengal^  Vol  V.,  p.  157. 
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With  lespeet  to  tbo  inficription  on  the  aeals  in  tho  namerous  minia- 
tore  ehaitjas  sent  bj  Major  Kittoe,  I  append  the  notes  with  which 
Mr.  Norris  and  Mr.  Doweon  have  been  good  enough  to  fiftyour  me. 

Mr.  Norris  says^  'Hhe  last  impression  yon  sent  to  me  is  quite  legible, 
and  eonfirms  the  conjecture  I  formed  on  the  imperfect  seal  you  jfirst 
sent  to  me,  and  on  which  I  commented  in  my  former  note ;  only 
three  letters  are  in  any  degree  imperfect  The  language  is  Sanskrit, 
and  the  alphabet  I  should  suppose  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  but 
the  Yowels  are  unusually  made — the  a  for  example  being  shown  by  a 
perpendicular  line  oyer  the  letter.*' 

"  Mr.  Dowson  says — 

'*  The  reading  of  the  clay  impression  on  the  seal  in  the  chaitya, 
is  ^bs  follows : 

Ye  dharma  hetu  pra 
bhayd  het[nn]  te8h[dn]  tathd 
[ga]  to  hyavadat  teshd[n]  cha 
[yo]  nirodha  eyam  v6di 
maha  Sramana. 

The  inscription  is  clearly  Sanskrit  and  not  Pdli,  for  the  compounds 
pra  and  sra  are  quite  distinct.  The  characters  and  the  inscription  are 
almost  identical  with  those  of  the  S^mdth  slab,  the  chief  di£ference 
being.that  the  latter  reads  avadai  teshdniy  with  two  distinct  fa^  while 
the  impression  on  the  chaitya  seal  (more  in  accordance  with  Sanskrit 
orthography)  joins  the  two,  making  a  double  U.  There  is  no  real  dif- 
ference between  the  clay  and  Osoma's  Tibetan  yersion.  The  loog 
yowels  of  dharmd  wad  prabhavd,  the  yisarga  of  JSramanah,  and  three 
consonants,  are  inyisible  on  the  clay,  but  if  these  be  supplied,  the  read- 
ings are  identicaL  Characters — seyenth  to  ninth  century. — (See 
Na  2,  Plate  II.) 

To  facilitate  comparison,  Mr.  Dowson  has  arranged  the  yarious 
readings  in  sequence,  with  a  few  obseryations  upon  their  differences. 

Csoma  de  Kbros's  Sanskrit  yersion  : — 

Ye  dharmd  hetu  prabhayd,  hfetun  teshan  Tathagato  hyayadat, 
Teshdn  cha  yo  nirodha,  eyam  yddi  Mahd  Shramanah. 

Ratna  P41a*s  Pdli  or  Prakrit  yersion : — 

Ye  dhammd  hetuppabhaya,  Tesdn  hetun  tathdgato 
Aha,  tesdn  cha  yo  nirodha,  Eyam  vadi  mahd  samana 

Pali  yersion,  in  Mr.  Spence  Hardy's  Manual  of  Buddhism  : — 
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»  

Ye  dhamma  hetuppabhawi,  y^san  h^ton  TathdgatOy 

Aha  y^san  oha  jo  nirddhd,  ewan  wadi  Maha  Samano.^ 

On  the  SArnAth  Slab. — (Plate  II.,  No.  5.) 

Ye  dhannd  heta-prabhavd  hetan  teehdn  tathdgato  hjravadat 
Teehdn  oha  yo  nlrodha  evam  yidi  Maha  Sramanah. 

On  the  Tirhut  Image. — (Plate  IL,  No.  4.) 

Ye  dharmmd  hetu  prabhavd  teshdm  hetam  tathdgata  [njydoha 
Teshdn  oha  yo  nirodha  evam  vddi  Maha  Samanah. 

Kanari  Copper  Plate,  as  read  by  Dr.  Bird. 

(Plate  II.,  No.  3.) 

Ye  dharma  beta  prabhava  tesham  hetu  Tathdgata  suv&oha  teshdn 
•    oha  yo  nirodha  evam  vadi  Maha  Savana.' 

Inscription  on  Black  Earthenware  Seal  from  Afghanistan. 
As  READ  BY  Professor  Wilson,  (Ariana  Antigua,  p.  51.) 

Yo  dhamma  hetn  prabhavo  hetah  saba  tathdgata  hydha 
Tassa  cha  yo  nirodha  eva  vddi  Maha  Samano.* 

As  read  by  Mr.  Dowson  : — (Plate  II.,  No.  1 .) 

Ye  dharmd  hetu-prabhavd  hetun  teshdn  tathdgata  prdha 
Teshdn  cha  yo  nirodha  evam  vddi  Maha  Samana. 

On  Image  from  Tagoung. — (Pkte  II.,  No.  6.) 

1.  Ye  dhamd  hetnn  -  pabhavd  Te8hd[m]  heta[m]  tathdgato, .  •  .  [f] 

2.  Te8hd[n]  cha  yo  nirodha  eya[m]  yadi  Maha  Samana. 

Reading  of  the  Clay  Impression  on  the  seal  in  the  Chaitya. 

(Plate  II.,  No.  2.) 

Ye  dharma  heta-prabhayd  hetun  teshdn  tathdgato  hyayadat, 
Teshdn  cha  yo  nirodha  eyam  y^i  Mahd  Sramana. 

1  Tramlation:^^^AX\  things  proceed  from  some  cause;  this  cause  has  been 
declared  by  the  Tath&gata ;  all  things  will  cease  to  exist ;  this  is  what  is  declared 
by  the  Maha  Samana  [Buddha.]'*— Hardy*s  Manual  of  Budhism,  p.  196. 

3  Thu9  translated :  — ^'  Whatever  meritorious  acts  proceed  from  cause,  of  those 
the  source  Tathagata  [Buddha]  has  declared ;  the  opposing  principle  of  these,  the 
great  one  of  golden  origin  has  also  demonstrated." — Bird's  Researches,  p.  64. 

•  Thus  translated  ;~<*  The  Tath^ta  [Buddha]  has  declared  the  causes  which 
are  the  origin  of  moral  merit.  What  is  its  obstruction,  also,  the  great  ascetic  has 
explained," 


£ituk  JeaZJrom  .^t, 


/&nan  C^perriaU^. 


^  fear's -o-^aafeoa^ 


[1,!'^'" — ^     ^^  '*  ■■■•' 
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"The  S^rn^th  slab  was  originally  read  bj  James  Prinsep  and  Dr. 
Mill:  ^Ayam  dhanna  hetn  prabliavo,'  in  the  sin^lar,  instead  of  '  Ye 
dharmm^  hetu  prabhavd,'  in  tbe  plural.  But,  upon  receiving  the 
correct  form,  Dr.  Mill  foand  that  this  might  be  read  in  accordance 
with  it. 

"  The  Tirhnt  image  inscription  agrees,  with  one  or  two  trifling 
exceptions;  the  chief  difference  being  the  employment  of  nydcha 
[second  Preterite],  for  avadat,  the  first  Preterite  or  Imperfect. 

"  The  inscription  on  Dr.  Bird's  Kanari  plate  is  Sanskrit,  but  I 
cannot  coincide  in  his  reading,  particularly  in  the  last  word  Suvana 
for  Suvama,  "gold."     The  initial  letter  of  the  word  in  the  inscription 

is  the  palatal  8  If,  but  suvama  is  properly  written  with  the  dental 

sibilant  ^.     The  first  character  seems  to  be  «r,  for  the  tail  of  the 

letter  is  more  curved  than  would  be  the  case  if  it  were  iu;  and  indeed 
if  the  analogy  of  the  conjunct  u  in  hetu  be  applicable  to  the  letter  #, 
the  tail  should  be  turned  up  the  other  way,  i.e.,  on  the  right  and  not 
on  the  left  side.  The  whole  word  reads  Sravana,  the  t^  being  probably 
a  mistake  for  m.  The  words  which  the  learned  Doctor  reads  Tatha' 
ffota  suvdcha,  are  literally  Tathdgato  hhuvecha  or  hhuveva^  but  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  exactly  what  this  last  word  is  intended  for — it 
may  be  a  blundering  way  of  writing  uvdcha,  or  of  its  variant  ucke, 
with  cha  or  iva  added." 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  a  confessio  fidei  would  have  had 
a  stereotyped  character ;  and  as  it  is  in  every  Buddhist's  mouth,  as 
mentioned  by  Mr.  B.  Hodgson,^  a  deviation  could  scarcely  have  been 
looked  for  when  it  was  inscribed,  whatever  inaccuracies  there  might 
be  in  verbal  repetitions ;  nevertheless,  no  two  of  tbe  inscriptions  are 
exacdy  alike;  they  are  written  neither  in  pure  Pdli  nor  good  Sanskrit, 
and  not  one  of  them,  from  the  forms  of  the  Deva  N^gari  letters  used, 
would  appear  to  be  anterior  to  the  seventh  century.  These  conside- 
rations might  have  sanctioned  the  belief  or  at  least  the  suspicion  that 
the  dogma  had  its  origin  at  a  period  long  posterior  to  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  Buddhist  faith,  when  heterodoxy  was  spreading  and  it  was 
neceasaiy  to  have  a  test  of  a  Buddhist's  orthodoxy.  If,  however,  the 
Legends  of  Buddha,  published  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hardy,  the  Ceylon 
missionary,  from  Cingalese  authorities,  in  his  remarkable  work,  the 
MaTi?i»>l  of  Buddhism,  have  any  foundation  in  fact,  this  test  of  ortho- 
doxy was  contemporaneous  with  Buddha  himself.  The  legend  is  as 
follows  :— 

*  Joaniftl  Bengal  As,  Soc.  vol.  IV.  p.  211. 
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Thb  Two  Principal  Disciples  op  Budha,  Sbrirtut  and 

MUGALAN. 

"  There  were  two  Brahman  Tillages^  K61ita  and  Upatissa,  not  far 
from  Rajagaha,  in  which  two  families  resided  who  had  been  npon 
^  terms  of  intimacy  daring  seven  generations  ;  and  now  each  of  these 
families  had  a  princCi  called  bj  the  same  names  as  their  village, 
Kolita  and  Upatissa.  The  former  had  a  retinne  of  500  chariots,  and 
the  latter  of  500  golden  palanquins.  They  were  equally  clever ;  they 
sought  the  same  amusements ;  what  the  one  did  the  other  did  ;  and 
thus  they  were  intimately  nnited.  But  they  thought  that  there  could 
be  no  release  from  birth  whilst  they  pursued  their  pleasures,  and  that 
therefore  it  behoved  them  to  discontinue  their  pursuits,  and  seek 
Nirw^bia.  The  question  then  arose  as  to  what  place  they  should  go. 
There  was  at  this  time  in  Rajagaha  a  fiamous  paribrdjika  called  Sanga. 
To  him  they  went,  and  they  Remained  with  him  some  time,  but  he  was 
unable  to  show  them  the  paths.  After  this  they  went  through  all 
Jambudwipa,  asking  questions  in  every  place,  but  no  one  was  able  to 
answer  them.  In  this  way  they  went  through  the  63,000  kingdoms, 
and  then  returned  to  Rajagaha.  It  was  agreed  that  if  one  found  a 
competent  teacher  he  was  to  tell  the  other.  The  residence  of  66tama 
Budha  was  now  at  Weluwana.  When  the  priest,  Assaji,  had  pro- 
claimed through  all  Jambudwipa  that  a  Budha  had  appeared,  he 
returned  to  Rajagaha,  and  the  next  day  went  with  his  bowl  to  re- 
ceive alms.  In  passing  from  place  to  place,  he  was  seen  by  Upatissa, 
who  greatly  admired  his  appearance,  and  invited  him  to  go  and  par- 
take of  food.  Whilst  they  were  together,  Upatissa  said :  "  From  what. 
I  have  seen  of  your  deportment,  I  infer  that  you  are  acquainted  with 
the  path  to  Nirwdua  ;  tell  me,  who  was  your  teacher  f  When  the 
priest  said  that  it  was  Budha,  he  enquired  what  where  his  doctrines  ; 
but  the  priest,  under  the  supposition  that  the  paribrdjika  was  opposed 
to  Budha,  replied :  "  I  am  only  a  young  disciple,  the  dharmma  is  deep ; 
how  then,  can  I  tell  yon  1"  Then  Upatissa  informed  him  that  he 
need  not  give  himself  much  trouble;  if  he  only  gave  him  a  little  infor- 
mation upon  the  subject,  he  could  draw  from  it  a  hundred  or  a  thou- 
sand inferences.     The  priest,  in  reply,  repeated  the  following  giiA  :— - 

"  Ye  dhamma  hetuppabhawd, 
Yesan  h^tun  Tathdgat6 
Aha,  y^san  cha  yo  nir6dho, 
Ewan  wadi  Maha  Samano." 

"  All  things  proceed  from  some  cause;  this  cause  has  been  declared 
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by  Tathagata;  all  things  will  cease  to  exist:  this  is  that  which  is 
declared  by  the  Maha  Sramana  [Budha]/* 

''  On  a  subsequent  night  all  the  priests  assembled  together^  when 
Bndha  repeated  to  them  the  following  gdt&  : — 

Sabba  papassa  akaranan  ; 
Kusalassa  npasampad^ ; 
Sa  chitta  pariyodapanan; 
Etan  Buddhdnns^sanan. 

"  This  is  the  advice  of  the  Bndhas  ;  avoid'  all  demerit ;  obtain  all 
merit ;  cleanse  the  mind  from  all  evil  desire."  This  constitutes  the 
discourse  calld  Prdtimoksha.^ 

Hence  then  it  would  appear  to  be  a  dogma  of  the  earliest  date,  but 
why  it  should  not  have  appeared  amidst  the  thousands  of  Pdli  inscrip- 
tions in  the  mnltitudinous  rock-excavations  from  the  Himalayas  to 
Ceylon,  and  from  Guttack  to  Girndr,  is  unaccountable.  And  as  none 
of  the  inscribed  dogmas  are  in  a  character  of  a  date  anterior  to  the 
seventh  century,  the  probabilities  are  against  its  antiquity. 

It  now  only  remains  to  ask,  with  what  object  were  these  miniature 
chaityas,  with  an  enclosed  seal  bearing  an  inscription  of  a  confession 
of  faith,  or  with  the  confession  stamped  at  the  bottom  of  the  chaitya 
lodged  in  the  Buddhist  temple  of  S^mdth. 

It  has  been  suggested  from  the  form  of  the  chaityas,  that  they  were 
in  bet  lingas,  and  that  their  appearance  in  the  ruins  of  Sdmdth  was 
indicative  of  the  religious  change  which  was  taking  place  in  the  super* 
session  of  the  worship  of  Buddha  by  that  of  Siva ;  but  the  enclosed 
seal  with  its  Buddhist  formnla  sets  that  question  entirely  at  rest.  It 
appears  to  me  from  analogies  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  that 
these  chaityas  with  their  enclosed  dogma,  were  in  fact  ^'ex  votes."  As 
the  Catholic,  in  cases  of  accident,  distress,  or  disease,  vows  to  devote 
as  an  offering  to  the  Virgin,  a  wax  form  of  a  broken  arm  or  leg,  a 
painting  of  an  accident,  or  the  rising  from  a  bed  of  disease ;  so  the 
Buddhist  vowed  to  devote  a  chaitya  with  its  dogma  enclosed,  symbo- 
lical of  a  tomb  with  a  sacred  relic,  to  the  temple  of  Buddha.  This 
may  explain  also  the  numerous  little  chaityas  being  around  the  great 
temples  at  Rangoon  and  Pegu.  One  satisfactory  conclusion  we  can 
at  least  come  to,  that  the  inscription  and  promulgation  of  this  dogma, 
in  different  parts  of  India,  as  late  as  the  early  part  of  the  tenth 
century,  increases  our  confidence  in  the  accounts  of  the  extent  of 
Buddhism  in  India,  by  the  Chinese  travellers  Fa  Hian  and  Hiuen 
Tsang,  in  the  fifth  and  seventh  centuries. 

'  Hardy *s  Manual  of  Badhism,  p.  195. 
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Since  the  above  paper  was  read  to  the  Society,  Mr.  Dowson  has 
been  good  enough  to  call  my  attention  to  other  instances  of  the  occur- 
rence of  the  dogma  extending  as  far  east  as  Keddah  and  Java.  It  will 
be  desirable  to  give  some  accoant  of  them.  The  first,  which  was 
fonnd  in  Java  by  Mr.  Crawford,  is  noticed  by  Bumoof,  in  his  Intro- 
duction k  THistoire  du  Buddhisme,^  as  follows  : 

'' Je  reux  parler  de  I'inscription  en  caractdres  dSvanageris,  tracce 
sur  le  dos  d*une  statuette  de  bronze  repr^sentant  un  Buddha,  laquelle 
a  6t^  trouy6  aupr^s  de  Brambanan  par  Grawfurd.     [Hist,  of  the  Ind. 
Archipelago,  vol.  II,  p.  212,  pi.  xxxi.)     Cette  inscription  n'est  autre 
chose  que  la  o^l^bre  formule  philosophique:  Ye  dharma  hStu  prahhandh, 
etc.,  qui  se  lit  sur  la  base  et  sur  les  dos  d'un  si  grand  nombre  de  sta- 
tuettes buddhiques  d^conrertes  dans  Tlnde.     C^tte  formule  est  redig^e 
en  Sanscrit,  et  uon  en  P&li;  oe  qui  prouve  que  la  statue,  ou  le  modele 
d*apres  lequel  elle  a  kt^  ex^cut^e,  yient  du  continent  indien,  et  non  de 
Ceylan;  si  elle  etait  originaire  de  cette  ile,  la  formule  strait  indubita- 
blement  ^rite  en  Pali.     De  cette  inscription  et  de  qnelqnes  autres 
monuments  de  ce  genre,  qu'il  cite,  mais  qu'il  ne  reproduit  pas,  Graw- 
furd oroit  pouYoir  condure  que  les  Indiens  qui  Tout  trao6e  venaient 
des  provinces  de  I'lnde  occidentale.     La  forme  des  lettres  de  son 
inscription  ne  me  parait  pas  favoriser  cette  conjecture;    c'est  un 
d^van&gari  modeme,  qui  ne  pent  gu^re  etre  ant^rieur  au  XIF  ou  an 
XIIP  si^e  de  notre  6re,  et  qui  affecte  des  formes  Bengalies  tr^s 
ais^ment  reoonnaissables.     Si  cette  Venture  n'est  pas  originaire  du 
BengaJe,  elle  vient  oertainement  d'une  province  voisine,  par  exemple 
de  la  cdte  d'Orixa;  elle  offre  m^me  une  analogic  frappante  avec 
Falphabet  qui  esf  actuellement  en  usage  sur  cette  cdte." 

Mr.  Dowson  adds,  **  This  is  the  most  correct  version  yet  found — 
the  reading  is  (See  Plate  III,  No.  1.) 

Ye  dharmd  hetu-prabhavd,  hetun  tesh&n  Tath^to  hyavadat 
Tesh&ns  cha  yo  nirodha,  evam  v^di  Mah4-Sramanah. 

The  second  is  inscribed  upon  an  image  of  Buddha  which  was 
obtained  by  Major  Kittoe  at  Sherghatti,  near  Gaya.  Buddha  is  repre- 
sented seated  on  a  kind  of  throne  or  chair  holding  a  cup  in  his  lap ; 
and  the  inscription  is  placed  round  the  back  of  the  chair  immediately 
within  the  outer  border.  Mr.  Dowson  says:  "  The  legend,  which  is  in 
characters  apparently  belonging  to  the  10th  or  11th  century,  is  very 
clear  and  distinct,  but  like  most  of  the  other  versions  it  is  faulty  in 

^  P.  346,  note. 


J^ 


t= 


m 

6^ 


& 


or 


*-'i^ 


€0 
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Ae  0rthograpfay;  the  letter  e  of  hehi  ia  left  oat  in  both  instances  (see 
Plate  III.  No.  2).  It  differs  from  all  the  other  versions  in  prefixing 
the  sacred  monosyllable  om,  bat  with  this  slight  exception  agrees 
irith  Csoma's  Sanskrit yersion.  Major  Kittoe  states  that  ''this  formula 
eocurs  on  almost  every  image  in  this  district^  and  in  yarious  types, 
down  to  No.  2  of  the  Allahabad  colamn.'^ 

The  other  version  was  discovered  by  Colonel  Low  at  Kedah, 
engraved  upon  a  stone  slab  lying  under  the  centre  of  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  brick  building.  A  facsimile  was  published  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal/  with  a  transcript  in  modem  characters, 
and  a  translation  by  Mr.  Laidlay  and  Bdbu  Rajendral&l.  The  peculi* 
arity  of  this  version  is,  that  two  additional  lines  are  added,  which  differ 
from  those  found  appended  to  the  formula  by  Csoma  de  Kbrds,  (See 
Plate  III,  No.  3.)  The  transcript  and  translation  given  by  Mr. 
Laidlay  are : 

Ye  dharmmd  hetu-prabhav£  teshdm  beta  tath^at& 
Teshdn  cha  yo  nirodha  evam  vddi  mahd-sramana 
Pdpmanochchlyate  karmma  janmandm  karma  k^ranam 
Jninan  na  kriyate  karmma  karmma  bh&vana  Hyate. 

"  Whatever  moral  actions  arise  from  cause,  the  cause  of  them  has 
been  declared  by  Tath&gata — What  is  the  check  to  these  actions,  is 
thus  set  forth  by  the  great  Sramana.  Vice  promotes  action,  and  action 
is  the  cause  of  transmigration.  He  who,  through  knowledge,  performs 
no  action,  is  not  subject  to  its  effects." 

A  few  months  previously,  Mr.  Laidlay,  in  another  paper  on  inscrip- 
tions from  Singapore,^  had  published  a  short  inscription  of  one  line, 
which  he  found  to  be  identical  with  the  first  of  these  new  lines,  (See 
Plate  III,  No.  4).     The  reading  published  at  the  time  was : 

Rajonarmmayanikarmma  janmanah  karma  karanam 

"  [That]  Karma  (religious  action  originating  in  the  hope  of  recom- 
pense) which  sports  with  passion,  is  the  cause  of  transmigration." 

Upon  these  inscriptions  Mr.  Dowson  has  written  the  following 
observations :  "  The  characters  of  the  inscriptions  from  Singapore 
are  older  than  those  employed  in  any  of  the  other  versions  which 
have  eome  under  my  notice.  They  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  the 
Hala  Kanara  forms  made  known  by  Mr.  Walter  Elliot.  Mr.  Laidlay 
oonsiders  them  to  correspond  very  closely  with  the  alphabet  of  the 

'  Journ.  Beng.  As.  Soc.,  vol.  XYL,  p.  78. 
«  Ibid,  vol  XVIII.,  p.  247. 
»  Ibid.  vo%  XVII.,  p,  71. 

VOL.  XVI,  K 
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fifth  oentniy,  but  several  of  tlie  eliaracten  are  identical  with  the  forms 
found  in  the  Gazerat  plates  of  the  second  eenturj — their  date  therefore 
is  probably  between  the  second  and  fifth  centuries  of  our  era,  unless  it 
can  be  supposed  that  the  characters  employed  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Malayan  peninsula  were  not  affected  by  the  changes  which  were 
operating  upon  the  same  characters  in  India.  That;  like  the  alphabets 
of  southern  India,  and  the  Tibetan  and  Bengali  in  later  times,  having 
once  been  adopted  in  a  particular  locality,  they  were  in  a  measure 
stereotyped,  and  only  partially  and  slowly  affected  by  the  changes 
going  on  in  the  alphabet  from  which  they  were  borrowed. 

**  The  additional  lines  in  this  inscription  fully  confirm  the  state* 
ments  of  Mr.  Hodgson  and  Ratna  Pal,  that  the  two  lines  which  Csoma 
de  Koros  found  added  to  the  formula  are  not  necessarily  connected 
with  it. 

"  As  regards  the  transcription  and  translation  of  this  version,  I  am 
obliged  to  dissent  from  Mr.  Laidlay  in  respect  of  the  two  new  lines : 
two  versions  have  been  given  of  the  first,  but  we  must  presume  the 
later  to  be  the  revised  and  approved  form.  It  was  unfortunate  per- 
haps that  his  pundit  Rajendraldl  should  have  sought  to  elucidate  and 
explain  them  by  the  dogmas  of  Brahmanical  philosophy,  when  their 
true  meaning  ought  to  have  been  looked  for  in  the  writings  of  Budd- 
histical  philosophers.  Upon  attentively  considering  the  additional 
lines  in  the  Kedah  inscription,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
letters  which  stand  separate  as  second  and  third  in  the  first  line,  form  in 
reality  a  compound  consonant  agreeing  with  the  first  letter  in  the  last 
line  ;  and  upon  referring  to  the  other  version  of  the  first  line,  I  found 
this  conjecture  to  be  correct.  It  was  clear  therefore  that  the  word  was 
neither  pdpman  nor  Bajo,  as  read  by  Mr.  Laidlay.  The  reading  I 
propose  is  ajndndch,  the  only  difficulty  in  which  is  the  initial  letter : 
in  the  one-line  inscription  it  looks  very  like  an  r,  but  I  think  it 
may  be  taken  for  the  tail  of  the  letter  a,  and  that  the  upper  and 
distinguishing  part  of  the  character  may  be  considered  as  obliterated. 
In  the  second  inscription  it  is  certainly  neither  r  nor  p,  and  I  cannot 
suggest  any  other  reading  than  a.  The  reading  I  propose  is  (See 
Plate  III,  No.  3) : 

Ye  dharmmd  hetu-prabhav^  teshd[m]  hetn[n]  Tathdgato  dha 
Yeshan  cha  yo  nirodha  eva[m]  v^di  Mah&-sramana[h]  > 

Ajn4nach  chiyate  karma  janman^m  ka[r]ma  karanam 
Jnan&n  na  kriyate  karmma  kanhm^bhavana  jayate. 

and  of  the  one-line  inscription^  (See  Plate  III,  No.  4) : 
Ajnanach  ch(yate  karmma  janmanah  karma  karanam, 
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the  only  difference  between  them  being  that  the  former  reads  jan- 
mandm,  genitiye  plaral,  and  the  hitei  janmanctk,  genitive  singular. 

"The  translation  of  the  two  additional  lines  is:  'Action  (karmma) 
is  produced  (collected  or  gathered)  from  ignorance :  action  is  the  cause 
of  birth :  action  is  not  produced  from  knowledge :  in  the  absence  of 
action  nothing  is  bom.' ' 

"Ab  regards  transcription,  the  above  differs  from  Mr.  Laidlay's  only 
in  respect  of  tho  first  two  and  the  last  two  words.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  the  lines  in  any  of  the  authorities  to  which  I  have  referred; 
and  as  the  translation  differs  considerably,  it  may  be  advisable  to  add 
a  few  remarks  in  illustration.  The  only  uncertainty  in  the  trandation 
is  confined  to  the  last  sentence,  which  I  have  read  karmdbhdvd  na 
Jayatej  for  the  letter  n  ought  to  have  been  doubled  as  in  jndndn  na 
kriyaUy  to  admit  of  the  construction  I  have  put  upon  the  phrase. 
This  last  sentence  might  also  be  translated  as  'Action  proceeds  not 
from  non-existence;'  but  it  is  more  in  consonance  with  the  other 
maxims  of  the  verse,  and  with  the  tenets  of  the  K^rmmika  philosophy 
to  read  the  words  ' Karmdhkdvdt^  as  a  compound  implying  'in  the 
absence  of  action,'  and  to  supply  the  nominativo  which  the  verb 
na-jayaUy  '  is  not  bom,'  requires. 

"  The  doctrine  here  enunciated  is  quite  consistent  with  Buddhist 
tenets.  The  Lalita  Vlstara,  as  cited  by  fiuraouf,  says :  '  Quelle 
est  la  chose  qui  existant  donne  lien  aux  concepts,  et  quelle  cause  ont 
lee  concepts  f  L'ignomnce  (Avidyd)  existant,  les  concepts  existent ; 
car  les  concepts  ont  pour  cause  Tignorance.'^  Mr.  Spence  Hardy, 
in  his  Manual  of  Buddhism,  says:  'The  first  terra  in  this  cycle  of 
generation  is  ignorance,  avidya.  It  is  an  abstract  quality  producing 
another  abstract  quality,  merit  and  demerit,  karma;  which  karma 
produces  a  third  abstraction,  consciousness;  and  this  consciousness 
is  endowed  with  physical  power,  and  produces  body  and  mind,  in  which 
is  included  all  the  particulars  that  in  their  aggregation  form  what  is 
called  a  sentient  being.''  Burnouf  further  says:  '  Le  point  de  depart 
de  toutes  les  existences  est  VAvidyd,  qui  signifie  k  la  fois  le  non-etre 
et  le  non-savoir.'^  Mr.  Hodgson  defines  Karma,  as  '  any  act  of  the 
sentient  principle.'*  Karma,  according  to  Mr.  Hardy,  'includes  merit 
and  demerit:  it  is  that  which  controls  the  destiny  of  all  sentient 
beings."" 

"  I  cannot  attempt  to  penetrate  further  into  the  intricacies  and  mys- 
teries of  Buddbistical  speculation,  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  trans- 

*  Bamoof,  Introd.,  p.  488.  •  Boniouf,  Introd.,  p.  488. 
'  Mamutl  of  Badhism,  p.  392.  *  Burnouf,  Introd.,  p.  485, 

*  Journal  Beng.  As.  Soc.  ▼.  80.  '  Maniial,  p.  446. 
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lation  of  ibis  passa^^  or  to  illustrate  ita  meaning  ;  but  if  tbe  import  of 
it  as  above  given  be  generally  correct,  it  supports  Mr.  Hodgson  iu  tbe 
interpretation  he  put  upon  the  dogma  '  Ye  dharm6.'  Respecting  the 
word  dharma,  he  sa js:  ^  The  substratum  of  all  form  and  quality  in  the 
versatile  universe,  the  snstainer  of  versatile  entity,  mundane  sub- 
stances, and  existences  physical  and  moral:  in  a  word,  all  things. — Such 
is  the  general  meaning  of  dharmd,^^  Thus  interpreting  dharmd,  he 
considers  the  literal  rendering  of  the  dogma  to  be : —  « 

'''Of  ail  things  proceeding  from  cause;  the  cause  of  their  pro- 
cession hath  the  Tathagata  explained.  The  great  Sramana  hath  lik^ 
wise  declared  the  cause  of  the  extinction  of  all  things,' — or,  as  con- 
strued with  the  help  of  the  Commentators,  '  The  cause  or  causes  of  all 
sentient  existence  in  the  versatile  word,  the  Tathagata  hath  explained. 
The  great  Sramana  hath  likewise  explained  the  cause,  or  causes  of  the 
cessation  of  all  such  existence.*'  Taking  the  dogma  in  this  sense, 
we  may  suppose  that  the  additional  lines  in  the  Singapore  formula 
were  added  by  some  follower  of  the  Karmmika  sect  of  philosophy, 
to  make  kngwn  that  '  cause,'  which  the  dogma  itself  states  to  have 
been  declared,  but  which  it  does  not  enunciate. 

''The  truth  probably  is,  that  the  dogma  originally  consisted  of  two 
lines  only,  and  that  these  were  impressed  by  the  priests  upon  the 
minds  of  their  followers  as  containing  a  great  mystery^  of  which  they 
possessed  the  key.  If  so,  it  was  natural  that  attempts  should  be  made 
to  unravel  the  meaning  of  this  mystical  couplet,  and  to  interpret  it  for 
the  benefit  of  the  votaries  of  Buddha.  Taken  up  in  a  philosophical 
spirit,  the  word  dharmd  might  be  considered  as  implying  '  all  things,' 
and  the  dogma  would  then  be  understood  as  referring  to  the  mystery  of 
existence.  In  such  case  the  exponent  would^'seek  to  make  known  the 
'cause'  which  is- hinted  at,  and  would  add  that  which  his  philosophy 
taught  him  to  be  the  'cause,'  as  in  the  Kedah  Inscription.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  dogma  was  examined  in  a  practical  and  religions 
light,  dharma  would  then  be  interpreted  as  'moral  actions,'  and  the 
mystery  involved  would  be  understood  as  consisting  of  some  moral 
directions,  by  which  the  adherents  of  the  faith  of  Buddha  might  obtain 
salvation.  The  religious  teacher  would  then  attempt  to  give  such 
directions  as  his  religion  inculcated,  as  the  means  of  accomplishing 
that  end,  and  the  result  would  be  a  short  addition  to  the  dogma, 
similar  to  that  found  by  Csoma  de  Kbrds,  and  quoted  from  memory  by 
Ratua  P&l. 

<  Journal  Bcng.  As.  Soc.,  IV,  214. 

•  lb.  211. — This  interpretation  has  been  accepted  by  Csoma  de  KSrOs,  in  his 
analyaiB  of  the  Dulva.      See  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  xx,  p.  62. 
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'^  One  other  point  is  worthy  of  observation.  The  varioos  rersions 
of  the  dogma  differ  chiefly  in  respect  of  the  verb,  which  is  foand  in 
four  different  forms^  avadat^  uvdeha,  dka,  and  prdha.  The  lines, 
which  are  in  the  common  sloka  or  anashtabh  metre  of  sixteen  syl- 
lables, are  complete  without  the  verb,  and  the  metre  is  destroyed  by 
its  introduction;  hence  it  is  impossible  not  to  suspect  that  the  verb 
has  been  added  subsequently  to  the  composition  of  the  verse.  If  the 
first  line  be  read 

^  Ye  dharmd  hetu-prabhavd  hetun  teshdn  Tathdgatah/ 

then  some  verb  must  be  understood  as  governing  the  word  hetun  in 
the  accusative  case,  and  the  verb  ^  declared '  has  accordingly  been 
supplied,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  word  vddi,  of  similar  import, 
in  the  second  line.  But  if  the  word  'cause'  was  originally  in  the 
nominative  case  {hetuk  or  hetus),  and  without  a  verb,  the  noun  will 
naturally  take  the  nominative  case,  and  the  line  will  have  a  different 
meaning,  and  signify  '  Of  all  sentient  existence  [or  *  of  all  moral 
actions']  proceeding  from  cause,  the  Tathdgata  (Adi  Buddha)  is  the 
cause.'  In  this  form  the  dogma  has  frequently  been  met  with  by  Mr. 
Hodgson^  who  has  stated  his  opinion  that  no  complementary  verb  is 
necessary.^  The  redundancy  of  the  verb  as  regards  the  metre,  and 
the  various  forms  in  which  it  appears  in  the  inscriptions,  seem  to 
aettle  the  point  conclusively  in  favour  of  his  view." 


NoTE.^-In  making  my  acknowledgments  to  Mr.  Dowson  for  his 
research,  and  the  critical  acumen  he  displays,  and  concurring  generally 
in  his  opinions,  I  must  make  an  exception  to  the  date  he  is  disposed 
to  give  to  the  Inscription  from  Kedah.  The  whole  character  and 
aspect  of  the  Inscription,  together  with  the  forms  of  individual  letters, 
so  manifestly  refer  to  the  period  when  the  Devanagari  was  changing 
into  the  rounded  forms  of  the  Telugu  and  Tamil,  that  it  evidently 
could  not  be  earlier  than  the  date  when  those  changes  were  taking 
place  in  India:  moreover,  as  Buddhism,  according  to  Fa  Hian,  did  not 
exist  in  Java  in  the  fifth  century,  and  as  no  inference  is  made  to  its 
existence  in  the  Archipelago,  the  Kedah  Inscription  could  not  date 
before  the  fifth  century;  but  it  is  probably  as  late  as  the  ninth  or 
tenth.  The  preservation  of  a  few  lAth  letters  in  it  would  only -prove 
that  the  progress  in  the  alteration  of  form  was  not  so  rapid  at  Kedah 
as  in  the  peninsula  of  India.  y^    U   gy^^^ 

I  Jonmia  Beng.  As.  Soc.,  IV,  211 ;  Illustnttions  of  fiuddhism,  pp.  168, 163. 
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Art.  V. — Description  of  an  Execution  at  Canton^  hy  T.  T.  Mea* 
DOW8,  Esq.  9  Translator  and  Interpreter  to  Her  MajesiiJ$ 
Consulate. 

The   place    used    as  the  execution  - /j^nnd    at    Canton  is   in  the 
southern  suburbs,  about  midway  between  the  forts  known  to  foreignercF 
as  the  Dutch  and  French  ''Follies.**     It  is,  however,  some  distance 
back  from  the  river,  being  about  halfway  between  the  southern  wall 
of  the  city,  running  parallel  to  the  river,  and  the  latter;  distant  from 
each  120  or  130  yards  in  a  straight  line.     There  is  no  street  leading 
directly  to  it  either  from  the  river  or  the  city.      There  is  a  dense 
population  all  around,  composed,  towards  the  north  and  west,  of  the 
inmates  of  shops  and  dwellings,  respectable  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, and  getting  more  wealthy  as  the  foreign  £sustories  (distant 
about  a  mile)  are  approached.     To  the  south  and  east  the  suburb  is, 
generally  speaking,  poor,  inhabited  by  low  and  even  criminal  classes. 
The  execution-ground  itself  is  a  short  thoroughfare  or  lane,  running 
north  and  south,  about  fifty  yards  in  length,  eight  yards  in  breadth  at 
its  northern  end,  and  gradually  narrowing  to  five  yards  at  its  southern 
extremity,  where  the  projection  of  a  honse-comer  rednces  it  to  a  mere 
passage  of  one  yard  and  a  half  in  width,  and  five  in  length.     At  the 
end  of  this  latter  is  a  high  strong  door,  closed  and  guarded  during 
executions.     The  eastern  side  of  the  ground  is  bounded  in  its  whole 
length  by  a  dead  brick  wall,  of  about  twelve  feet  high,  forming  the 
back  of  some  dwellings  or  small  warehouses.     Against  this  wall,  at 
about  an  equal  distance  from  each  extremity  of  the  lane,  a  rack 
is  erected,  always  containing  a  number  of  human  heads  in  different 
stages  of  decomposition.     Further  towards  the  north  end  a  shed  runs 
along  a  portion  of  it,  in  which  the  executioners,  &c.  stand  while 
awaiting   the  appearance  of  the  criminals.       The  western  side  is 
composed  of  a  row  of  workshops,  where  the  coarsest  description  of 
unglazed  earthenware  is  made.     The  doors  and  the  small  openings, 
which  serve  as  windows  to  these  places,  open  into  the  lane,  which 
when  no  execution  is  going  on,  is  partially  filled  with  their  earthem 
manufactures,  drying  in  the  sun.    The  narrow  passage,  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  lane,  leads  into  a  filthy  square,  surrounded  by  similar 
pottery  workshops ;  while  its  northern  end  is  crossed  at  right  angles 
by  a  tolerably  decent  street.     The  portion  of  this  latter  which  is  open 
to  the  lane  has  a  tiled  roof  carried  over  it,  and  under  the  shed  so 
formed  the  superintending  mandarins  sit  during  executions,  the  shop 
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behind  being  closed,  and  the  street  on  both  sides  blocked  ap  by 
their  attendants.  A  screen  being  pkused  between  them  and  the 
snfforers,  thej  nerer  actnall j  see  what  passes. 

In  this  lane,  not  larger  than  the  deck  of  a  balk,  and  almost 
surrounded  by  dead  brick  walls,  upwards  of  four  hundred  human 
beings  have  been  put  to  death  during  the  past  eight  months  of  the 
prteent  year.  It  is  fetid  with  the  stench  of  decomposing  heads,  and 
rank  with  the  steams  raised  by  the  hot  sun  from  a  soil  saturated  with 
human  blood.  Sometimes  the  bodies  of  such  criminals  as  have  friends, 
ttre  allowed  to  remain  till  these  remove  them  for  burial.  The  first  time 
I  entered  the  place  I  found  four  bodies  so  left,  lying  in  various 
attitudes  as  they  had  fallen,  their  heads  near  them,  and  two  pigs 
moving  among  them,  busily  feeding  in  the  pools  of  blood  that  had 
gushed  from  the  trunks.  At  the  distance  of  about  seven  yards,  and 
&oing  this  scene,  a  woman  sat  at  the  door  of  one  of  the  pottery  work- 
shops, affectionately  tending  a  child  on  her  knees,  of  one  or  two  years 
old:  both  stared  hard,  not  at  a  sight  so  common  as  pigs  feeding  among 
human  bodies  on  human  blood,  bat  at  the  strangely-dressed  foreigners. 

Having  heard,  on  the  evening  of  the  29th  July,  1851,  that  thirty- 
four  rebels  or  bandits  were  to  be  executed  on  the  following  day 
between  eight  and  ten  o'clock,  I  went  to  the  ground  at  about  half 
past  eight  with  two  English  residents  at  Canton,  who  had  not  previ- 
ously witnessed  any  execution.  We  found  only  a  few  of  the  lowest 
official  attendants  on  the  spot.  A  hole  in  the  ground,  near  to  which  a 
rough  cross  leant  against  the  wall,  showed  me  that  one  man  at  least 
was  going  to  suffer  the  highest  legal  punishment,  cutting-up  alive, 
called  linc^  cfu^  "  a  disgraceful  and  lingering  death."  A  few  steps  in 
advance  of  the  shed  at  the  north  end,  under  which  the  mandarins  sit, 
a  fire  of  fragrant  sandal-wood  billets  was  burning  on  the  ground. 
Knowing  that  it  was  customary  to  exclude  at  the  time  of  executions, 
all  but  the  officials  from  the  place,  I  deemed  it  advisable  to  prepare 
for  maintaining  our  ground  by  taking  up  a  position  on  a  heap  of  dry 
rubbish  in  the  southern  comer  of  the  lane,  from  which  slightly  elevated 
stand  we  should,  besides,  have  the  best  view  of  the  proceedings.  After 
waiting  thus  a  loug  time,  making  liberal  distributions  of  eau-de- 
oologne  over  our  handkerchiefs  and  jacket  collars,  the  main  body  of 
officials  at  length  began  to  arrive.  The  cross  was  placed  and  secured 
in  the  hole  prepared  for  it,  and  the  police  runners  began  beating  out 
the  refractory  of  the.  crowd  with  split  rattans.  One  man  motioned  to 
us  to  leave,  but  on  my  telling  him  quietly  in  Mandarin  that  we  should 
not  do  so  unless  specially  required  by  the  officers,  we  were  no  more 
interfered  with.      The  door  at  the  southern  end  was  now  closed,  and  a 
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guard  stationed  wHhin ;  soon  after  which  the  criminals  were  brought 
in,  the  greater  number  walkiiig,  but  many  juried  in  huge  baskets 
of  bamboo  attached  each  to  a  pole  and  borne  bj  two  men.  We 
observed  that  the  strength  of  the  men  so  carried  was  altogether  gone, 
either  from  excess  of  fear  or  the  teeatment  they  had  met  with  during 
their  imprisonment  and  trial.  They  fell  powerless  together  as  they 
were  tumbled  out  on  the  spots  where  they  were  to  die.  They  were 
immediately  raised  up  to  a  kneeling  position  and  supported  thus  by 
the  man  who  stands  behind  each  criminal.  The  following  is  the 
manner  of  decapitation.  There  is  no  block,  the  criminal  simply  kneels 
with  his  face  parallel  to  the  earth,  thus  leaying  his  neck  exposed  in  a 
horizontal  position.  His  hands>  crossed  and  bound  behind  his  back, 
are  grasped  by  the  man  behind,  who,  by  tilting  them  up,  is  enabled  in 
some  degree  to  keep  the  neck  in  the  proper  position.  Sometimes, 
though  rery  rarely,  the  criminal  resists  to  the  last  by  throwing  back 
his  head.  In  such  cases  a  second  assistant  goes  in  front  and  taking 
the  long  Chinese  tail  or  queue  (otherwise  rolled  into  a  knot  on  the 
criminal's  head)  by  dragging  at  it  pulls  the  head  out  horizoatally. 

The  executioner  stands  on  the  criminal's  left.  The  sword  ordinarily 
employed  is  only  about  three  feet  long,  inclusive  of  a  six-inch  handle, 
and  the  blade  is  not  broader  than  an  inch  and  a  half  at  the  hilt, 
narrowing  and  slightly  curving  towards  the  point.  It  is  not  thick; 
and  is  in  fact  the  short  and  by  no  means  heavy  sabre  worn  by  the 
Chinese  military  officers  when  on  duty.  The  executioners,  who  are 
taken  from  the  ranks  of  .the  army,  are  indeed  ^^y  freqtiently  required 
by  the  officers  to  ''flesh  their  maiden  swords*'  for  them;  which  is 
called  hu  how,  ''opening  the  edge,**  and  is  supposed  to  endue  the 
weapon  with  a  certain  power  of  killing.  The  sabre  is  firmly  held  with 
both  hands,  the  right  hand  in  the  front,  with  the  thumb  projecting 
over  and  grasping  the  hilt.  The  executioner,  with  his  feet  firmly 
planted  some  distance  apart,  holds  the  sabre  for  an  instant  at  the  right 
angle  to  the  neck  about  a  foot  above  it  in  order  to  take  aim  at  a  joint: 
then,  with  a  sharp  order  to  the  criminal  of  " Don't  move!'*  he  raises  it 
straight  before  him  as  high  as  his  head,  and  brings  it  rapidly  down 
with  the  full  strength  of  both  arms,  giving  additional  force  to  the  cut 
by  dropping  his  body  perpendicularly  to  a  sitting  posture  at  the 
moment  the  sword  touches  the  neck.  He  never  makes  a  second  cut, 
and  the  head  is  seldom  left  attached  even  by  a  portion  of  the  skin,  but 
is  severed  completely. 

On  the  present  occasion  thirty-three  of  the  criminals  were  arranged 
in  rows  with  their  heads  towards  the  south,  where  we  were  standing. 
In  the  extreme  front  the  narrowness  of  the  ground  only  left  space  for 
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one  man  at  aboat  five  yards  from  us:  theu  came  two  in  a  row^  then 
four,  fire,  Ac.  At  the  back  of  all,  aboat  twenty-five  jrards  from  ns,  the 
chief  criminal,  a  leader  of  a  band,  was  bound  np  to  the  cross.  The 
exeentioner,  with  the  sleeves  of  his  jacket  rolled  up,  stood  at  the  side  of 
the  foremost  criminal.  He  was  a  well-built  Tigorous-lookiug  man  of 
the  middle  size:  he  had  nothing  of  the  ferocions  or  brutal  in  his  appear- 
ance, as  one  is  led  to  suspect,  but  on  the  contrary  had  good  features 
and  an  intelligent  expression.  He  stood  with  his  eye  fixed  on  the  low 
military  officer,  who  was  the  immediate  superintendent,  and  as  soon  as 
the  latter  gave  the  word  pan/^  '^  punish  1"  he  threw  himself  into  the 
podtion  above  described,  and  commenced  his  work.  Either  from 
nervousness  or  some  other  cause  he  did  not  succeed  in  severing  the 
first  head  completely,  so  that  after  it  fell  forward  with  the  body  the 
features  kept  moving  for  a  while  in  ghastly  contortions.  In  the  mean 
time  the  executioner  was  going  rapidly  on  with  his  terrible  task.  He 
appeared  to  get  somewhat  excited,  flinging  aside  a  sword  after  it  had 
been  twice  or  thrice  used,  seising  a  fresh  one  held  ready  by  an 
assistant,  and  then  throwing  himself  by  a  single  bound  into  position 
by  the  side  of  his  next  victim.  I  think  he  cut  off  thirty-three  heads 
in  somewhat  less  than  three  minutes,  all  but  the  first  being  completely 
severed.  Most  of  the  trunks  fell  forward  the  instant  the  head  was  off; 
but  I  observed  that  in  some  three  or  four  cases,  where  the  criminals 
were  men  apparently  possessing  their  mental  and  physical  fiiculties  in 
full  strength,  the  headless  bodies  stood  quite  upright,  and  would  I 
am  certain  have  sprung  into  the  air  had  they  not  been  retained  by 
the  man  behind;  till,  the  impulse  given  in  the  last  instant  of  existence 
being  expended,  a  push  threw  them  forwards  to  their  heads.  As  soon 
as  the»  thirty-three  were  decapitated  the  same  executioner  proceeded, 
with  a  single-edged  dagger  or  knife,  to  cut  up  the  man  on  the  cross, 
whose  sole  clothing  consisted  of  his  wide  trousers,  rolled  down  to  his 
hips  and  up  to  his  buttocks.  He  was  a  strongly-made  man,  above  the 
middle  size,  and  apparently  about  forty  years  of  age.  The  authorities 
got  him  by  seizing  his  parents  and  wife,  when  he  surrendered,  as  well 
to  save  them  from  torture  as  to  secure  them  the  seven  thousand  dollars 
offered  for  his  apprehension.  The  mandarins,  having  future  cases  in 
mind,  rarely  break  fiEuth  on  such  occasions.  As  the  man  was  at  the 
distance  of  twenty-five  yards  with  his  side  towards  ns,  though  we 
observed  the  two  cuts  across  the  forehead,  the  cutting-off  of  the  left 
breast,  and  slicing  of  the  flesh  from  the  front  of  the  thighs,  we  could 

'  In  the  language  of  criminal  procedure  tliis  word  means  ''to  punieb;*'   in 
ordinary  langnage  its  signification  is  ''  to  do,'*  ''  to  transact,"  &c 
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not  see  all  the  horrible  operation.  From  the  first  stroke  of  the  knife 
till  the  moment  the  body  was  cnt  down  from  the  cross  and  decapitated, 
abont  fonr  or  fire  minutes  elapsed.  We  should  not  have  been  pro- 
hibited from  going  close  op,  but  as  may  be  easily  imagined,  even  a 
powerful  curiosity  was  an  insufficient  inducement  to  jump  over  a 
number  of  dead  bodies  and  literally  wade  through  pools  of  blood  to 
place  ourselves  in  the  hearing  of  the  groans  indicated  by  the  heaving 
chest  and  quivering  limbs  of  the  poor  man.  Where  we  stood  we 
heard  not  a  single  cry;  and  I  may  add  that  of  the  thirty-three  men 
decapitated  no  one  struggled  or  uttered  any  exclamation  as  the  execu- 
tioner approached  him. 

Immediately  after  the  first  body  fell  I  observed  a  man  put  himself 
in  a  sitting  posture  by  the  neck,  and  with  a  business-like  air  commence 
dipping  in  the  blood  a  bunch  of  rush  pith.  When  it  was  well  satu- 
rated he  put  it  carefully  by  on  a  pile  of  the  adjacent  pottery,  and  then 
proceeded  to  saturate  another  bunch.  This  so-saturated  rush  pith  is 
nsed  by  the  Chinese  as  a  medicine.  When  all  the  executions  were 
over,  a  lad  of  about  fifteen  or  sixteen,  an  assistant  or  servant  I  presume 
of  the  executioner,  took  a  sabre,  and  placing  one  foot  on  the  back  of 
the  first  body,  with  the  left  hand  seized  hold  of  the  head  (which  I 
have  already  said  was  not  completely  cut  off)  and  then  eawed  away  at 
the  unsevered  portion  of  the  neck  till  he  cut  through  it.  The  other 
bodies  were  in  the  mean  time  being  deposited  in  coffins  of  unplaned 
deal  boards.  When  that  was  nearly  finished,  the  southern  door  being 
opened,  we  hastened  to  escape  from  a  sight  which  few  will  choose 
to  witness  a  second  time  without  a  weighty  special  cause.  Some  years 
back  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  be  ordered  by  Sir  John  Davis,  at  that  time 
Her  Majesty*s  Plenipotentiary  in  China,  to  witness  officially,  in 
company  with  a  detachment  of  troops,  the  execution  of  four  Chinese, 
for  the  murder  of  British  subjects;  and  it  was  in  a  great  measure 
as  a  matter  of  duty  that  I  went  to  the  execution  just  described,  being 
desirous  to  inure  myself  in  some  degree  to  these  sights  (which  I  may 
be  called  upon  to  witness  officially)  as  well  as  to  watch  closely  the 
ordinary  legal  mode  of  procedure. 

T.  T.  M. 

22nd  August,  1S51. 
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Art,  VI. — Remarks  on  the  connection  between  the  Indo-Chinese 
and  the  Indo-Germanic  Languages,  suggested  by  an  Exami- 
nation of  the  Sgha  and  Pgho  Dialects  of  the  Karens.  By 
J.  W.  Laidlay^  Esq. 

Mors  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed  sinoe  Wilhdm  too 
Homboldt,  in  the  introduction  to  his  immortal  work  Ueber  die  Kawi 
Sprackty  impressed  upon  orientalists  the  high  philological  importance 
of  the  Indo-Chinese  dialects,  from  an  enlightened  study  of  which  that 
eminent  scholar  anticipated  results  of  the  highest  value  for  the  illus- 
tmtion  of  the  philosophy  of  language  in  general.  Since  the  death  of 
that  illustrious  and  lamented  writer,  although  the  extension  of  our 
political  and  commercial  intercourse,  and  the  untiring  zeal  of  the 
Christian  missionary  among  the  tribes  of  the  eastern  peninsula  have 
given  rise  to  many  excellent  treatises  upon  their  various  dialects, 
among  which  I  may  mention  in  particular  the  admirable  works  of 
my  friend  Colonel  Low,  the  Rev.  F.  Mason,  and  Captain  Latter ; 
yet  there  still  seems  wanting  a  comprehensive  and  philosophical 
snrvey  of  these  tongues,  not  merely  with  reference  to  their  own  in- 
ternal structure  and  the  singular  mental  idiosyncrasies  of  which  these 
peculiarities  are  the  exponents,  but  with  reference  to  the  light  they 
throw  upon  languages  in  general,  even  upon  those  from  which  they 
most  widely  diverge,  and  with  which  their  connection  is  indeed  very 
£unt  and  indistinct.  For  while  all  the  other  nations  of  the  earth  are 
being  gradually  associated  into  one  £»mily  by  their  linguistic  affinities, 
and  even  the  long-silent  Egyptian  has  from  many  an  ancient  tomb 
and  many  a  mysterious  epigraph  put  forth  his  claim  to  relationship 
with  the  Semitic  stock,  little  or  nothing  has  been  done  towards 
bridging  over  the  cheerless  gulf  that  still  divorces  philologioally  the 
simple-minded  speakers  of  the  intonated  monosyllabic  tongues  from 
their  Indo-Germanic  brethren,  whose  copious  and  highly-polished 
languages  constitute  at  once  the  proudest  monument  and  the  most 
efficient  instrument  of  their  civilisation. 

Without  pretending  for  a  moment  to  fill  «p  even  any  portion  of 
the  outline  I  have  thus  hastily  sketched,  or  attaching  any  undue 
weight  to  the  following  remarks  suggested  by  a  careful  examination 
of  the  vocabulary  of  the  Sghd  and  Fgkd  dialects  of  the  Karens, 
I  think  it  may  be  as  well  briefly  to  record  the  conclusions  I  have 
arrived  at,  as  these  may  serve  to  evince  the  pregnant  interest  of 
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the  subject,  and  may  induoe  others,  better  able  than  myself  and  more 
happily  situated  for  the  purpose,  to  prosecute  an  enquiry  which 
cannot  fail  to  reward  their  labours  with  many  new  and  important 
results.  I  may  premise  that  the  vocabulary  and  its  attendant  investi- 
gations were  undertaken  during  a  brief  visit  to  Maulmein  to  beguile 
the  tedious  hours  of  convalescence  from  a  severe  illness,  and  were 
originally  intended,  not  for  philological  bnt  for  ethnological  purposes; 
to  assist,  in  fact,  however  humbly,  those  researches  on  the  aborigines  of 
our  own  and  the  neighbonring  territories  which  my  indefatigable  and 
accomplished  friend,  Mr.  B.  H.  Hodgson,  is  prosecuting  with  such 
admirable  zeal  and  success. 

The  tribe,  upqn  whose  language  my  studies  have  been  engaged, 
is  in  many  respects  an  extremely  remarkable  and  interesting  one. 
It  is  found  scattered  in  isolated  groups  over  many  jiarts  of  Burmah, 
Siam,  and  probably  the  interior  parts  of  the  Malayan  peninsula:  pre- 
serving its  nationality,  language,  and  strikingly  peculiar  religious 
tenets,  uncontaminated  by  intercourse  with  the  numerous  and  power- 
ful peoples  among  whom  it  has  found  an  asylum.  Though  obviously 
a  foreign  and  immigrant  tribe,  their  origin  is  involved  in  the  deepest 
obscurity,  and  has  hitherto  eluded  the  research  of  the  ablest  enquirers. 
The  learned  and  judicious  Lassen,  upon  apparently  very  slender 
grounds,  refers  their  primitive  home  to  Kantian,  a  country  visited  by 
Marco  Polo,  and  identified  by  Marsden  with  the  district  of  Tun-ndn, 
in  China  Proper.  Were  this  conjecture  well  foonded,  however,  we 
might  expect  to  find  a  much  closer  analogy  than  really  exists  between 
their  language,  both  in  etymology  and  syntax,  and  that  of  China. 
But  though  a  very  striking  analogy  is  undeniable,  the  Karen  is  much 
more  remote  from  that  grand  type  of  the  intonated  tongues  than  such 
a  theory  would  seem  to  require :  added  to  which  the  Karen  has  no 
written  medium  whatever,  either  alphabetic  or  ideographic ;  a  circum- 
stance tending  but  little  to  confirm  the  hypothesis  of  Lassen. 

A  more  probable  origin  for  these  people  may,  I  think,  be  gathered 
from  their  own  uniform  and  well-defined  traditions,  which,  as  explained 
to  me  by  my  friend  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mason  (long  resident  among  them  and 
critically  acquainted  with  their  language),  describe  them  as  coming 
originally  from  across  the  river  of  tand,  entering  the  Burmese  terri- 
tories from  the  north-west,  and  bending  their  footsteps  southward  till 
they  found  an  asylum  on  the  banks  of  the  S^lwfn  and  the  Irawadi,  or 
in  the  remoter  valleys  of  the  Meinam.  Now,  though  nothing  more  than 
the  name  of  this  river  o/aand  is  preserved,  I  think  that  there  need  be 
little  hesitation  in  identifying  it  with  the  great  desert  of  Central  Asia, 
known  from  time  immemorial  to  the  Chinese  and  surrounding  nations 
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by  the  same  singular  ftppellatiye;  a  name  giren,  not  as,  from  a 
carefal  consideration  of  Chinese  texts,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  in  a 
metaphorical  or  poetical  sense,  but  apparently  from  a  eonyietion  of  the 
actual  thoogh  slow  flax  of  the  stones  and  sand.  No  other  region,  so 
far  at  least  as  m j  geographical  knowledge  extends,  is  similarly  charac- 
terised or  named;  bat  this  desert  has  been  thus  distinguished  from  a 
very  early  period.  Fd  Hian,  the  Bauddha  pilgrim  who  traversed  it  in 
his  route  to  India  a.d.  399-400,  speaks  of  it  by  this  name.  In  the  apo- 
cryphal letter  from  Prester  John  to  Alexius  Gomnenus,  it  is  similarly 
diaracterised;  and  to  this  day  the  roving  Tatar  excites  his  sluggish 
fancy  by  the  image  of  a  vast  floating  sea  of  sand  overlying  the  subter- 
ranean currents  of  the  Hoang-ho.  Further,  were  similarity  of  sound 
to  have  any  weight  in  determining  questions  of  this  kind,  my  position 
might  perhaps  be  strengthened  by  identifying  the  original  country  of 
the  Karens  with  that  of  the  Carat®  of  Ptolemy,  '^jnxta  Jaxartem;" 
in  whom  we  have  the  ancestors  of  the  Karaite  of  more  modem 
anthers ;  but  I  do  not  insist  upon  this  etymology. 

But  another  circumstance  tending  more  strongly  to  corroborate 
this  view  is  the  remarkable  character  of  the  religious  tenets  of  the 
Karens.  These  are  not  less  striking  from  their  contrast  with  the 
opinions  of  the  Bauddha  population  of  Bnrmah  and  Siam,  than  for 
their  sincpilar  coincidence  with  the  moral  and,  historical  portion  of  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  scriptures.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  speculate 
upon  this  curious  subject,  which  has  been  handled  at  some  length 
in  an  interesting  little  work,  intitled  ''  The  Karen  Apostle,"  recently 
published  by  my  friend  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mason  of  Maulmoin ;  but  I  may 
briefly  mention  that  these  legends  and  traditions  are  so  various  and  so 
singnlarly  conformable  with  scriptural  text,  that  there  is  no  rational 
mode  of  explaining  their  existence,  except  by  derivation  from  the 
latter.  How  then,  when  and  where  were  they  so  derived )  Not 
surely  in  Burmah,  where,  until  lately,  there  never  existed  any  source 
from  which  such  sentiments  might  emanate.  May  not  these  rather 
have  been  imported  from  Central  Asia,  where,  at  a  very  early  period, 
"  the  missionaries  of  Balkh  and  Samarkand  pursued  without  fear  the 
footsteps  of  the  roving  Tatar,"  and  Nestorianism,  finding  a  refuge  on 
liie  banks  of  the  Sellinga,  contested  for  supremacy  with  the  doctrines 
of  S4kya? 

Finally,  the  Mongolian  features  of  the  Karen  equally  proclaim  his 
northern  origin.  As  these  have  been  already  described  by  others, 
I  shall  not  dilate  upon  them  further  than  to  state  that  they  are  of 
a  more  pleasing  and  intelligent  character  than  those  of  the  Burmese : 
the  zygomatic  arches  are  less  prominent,  the  eyes  larger,  the  nose 
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more  eleyated^  and  the  general  expreasion  baa  less  of  coarseness  and 
platitude. 

With  this  brief  notice  of  the  people  themselves,  let  us  now, 
however,  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  their  language;  or  rather 
to  those  speculations  suggested  hy  it,  which  form  the  principal  object 
of  the  present  paper. 

Their  language,  as  I  hare  already  intimated,  is  monosyllabic  and 
intonated,  and  is  divided  into  two  dialects;  the  Sgkd  and  the  P^^kd, 
Whence  arises  this  distinction  I  was  unable  to  ascertain;  but  the 
difference  between  the  dialects  is  verys  light,  rarely  vocabnlar,  most 
frequently  only  tonic ;  that  is,  the  words  are  often  identical,  but  pro* 
nounced  with  a  different  intonation.  Of  the  words  themselves,  a  fair 
proportion  are  identical  with  those  of  similar  import  in  the  Tibetan, 
Mech,  Bodo,  Dhimd],  and  other  languages  spoken  on  our  northern 
and  eastern  frontiers;  many  with  the  Burmese  and  Siamese;  and  some 
few  with  the  Chinese ;  thus  proclaiming  by  etymology  as  well  as  by 
unmistakable  similarity  of  structure,  their  affinity  with  that  well- 
defined  class  of  languages  known  by  the  designation  of  ^*  the  Indo- 
Chinese.*' 

Of  all  these  tongues,  the  distinctive  peculiarity  is  manosyllabism. 
In  some,  indeed,  for  instance  the  Burmese  and  the  Tibetan,  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  to  polysyllabism,  arising  from  a  cause  that  will  be 
touched  upon  presently:  but  in  no  degree  does  this  tendency  obliterate 
the  original  character  of  the  language ;  which  indeed,  as  we  shall  see, 
it  rather  tends  to  confirm  and  illustrate.  In  languages  of  this  class 
the  number  of  vocables  must,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  be 
extremely 'limited.  Ring  the  changes  as  you  will  upon  all  possible 
bi-literal  or  tri-literal  combinations,  such  must  unavoidably  be  the 
case  in  any  circumstances;  but  especially  so  among  those  nations 
whose  organs  of  speech,  whether  from  original  or  from  educational 
defect,  are  incapable  of  enunciating  certain  consonants'  or  combinations 
of  letters.  Thus  in  the  Chinese,  the  most  polished  and  perfect  of  the 
monosyllabic  tongues,  the  number  of  words  does  not  exceed  four 
hundred  and  eighty;  and  in  many  of  the  Indo-Chinese  dialects  the 
number  of  enunciated  vocables  may  be  even  fewer :  an  inconvenience 
which,  unless  means  were  found  to  remedy  it,  would  unfit  these 
tongues  even  for  the  few  and  inartificial  requirements  of  barbarism, 
far  more  for  the  use  of  a  cultivated  and  intellectual  people. 

Expedients,  however,  have  not  been  wanting  to  remedy  this 
primary  defect;  and  it  is  in  these  that  the  grand  divergence  between 
the  monosyllabic  and  the  polysyllabic  tongues  originates.  While  the 
families  of  mankind  who  are  distinguished  by  the  use  of  the  latter* 
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would  appear  to  have  adopted  the  expedient  of  adding  an  additional 
syllable  to  that  already  in  use,  when  new  ideas  called  for  new*  modes 
of  expression,  the  Indo-Chinese  tribes  resorted  to  the  quaint  and 
limited  aBsistanoe  derived  from  the  use  of  tones.  By  means  of  these 
the  brief  oatalogae  of  vocables  is  increased  in  the  Chinese  to  about 
twelve  hundred,  and  to  a  number  less  easily  defined  in  the  cognate 
and  less  polished  dialects.  Then  again,  the  syntactical  lawi  of  position 
in  8ev^»l  of  these  tongues,  more  particularly  4n  the  Kovrwen^  or  ancient 
and  literary  dialect  of  the  Chinese,  by  enabling  each  word  to  play 
many  parts  in  turn,  as  noun,  or  adjective,  or  verb,  or  adverb,  or 
expletive,  or  even  enunciated  comma  or  semicolon,  immensely  extend 
the  capabilities  of  this  limited  vocabulary. 

Nevertheless,  with  all  these  and  similar  expedients,  the  number  of 
homophones  of  different  signification  would  give  rise  in  the  ordinary 
intercourse  of  life  to  constant  perplexity  and  doubt,  were  it  not  for 
another  contrivance,  neither  grammatical  nor  phonetic,  to  which,  for 
want  of  a  better,  we  may  apply  the  term  tatUologism;  it  consists  in 
applying  two  or  more  terms  of  similar  or  nearly  similar  signification, 
bnt  of  different  Bound ;  and  is  used  only  in  speaking ;  being  wholly 
unnecessary  in  the  written  tongue,  where  the  ideographic  sign  confers 
all  the  precision  that  can  be  required.  Thus,  in  Chinese,  the  sound 
tao,  means  ''a  path,"  '' reason,*'  'Ho  govern,"  and  many  other  ideas, 
each  of  which  has  a  distinct  emblem  in  the  written  form  j  but  when, 
orally,  there  may  be  doubt  on  the  part  of  the  hearer  which  of  these 
ideas  the  speaker  would  imply,  this  inconvenience  is  removed  by  the 
Bubjunction  of  another  word  of  similar  signification,  for  instance,  Z«, 
whidi  amongst  other  significations,  means  also  ''a  path,"  and  the 
union  of  these  words  tdo4,u  renders  it  impossible  for  the  hearer  to 
misunderstand  the  speaker. 

A  similar  expedient  is  resorted  to  in  the  Karen  language,  with 
this  difference,  that  the  supplementary  or  acyunctive  word  is  not 
necessarily  of  similar,  but  is  often,  on  the  contrary,  of  contrasting 
signification;  and  is  not  chosen  at  the  caprice  or  option  of  the  speaker, 
as  in  Chinese;  but  is  determined  by  a  fixed  law  of  the  language.  For 
example:  the  sound  that  signifies  ^^moon"  in  Karen,  is  Id;  but  Id  also 
signifies  ^'a  leaf  of  a  tree,"  and  sundry  other  things.  To  obviate 
ambiguity,  if  '^  moon  "  be  the  idea  signified,  the  laws  of  the  language 
prescribe,  when  required,  the  subjunctive  word  m6,  which  signifies 
''sun;"  and  the  combination  ld-m6  is  held  to  mean  ''moon,"  without 
room  for  ambiguity.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  "leaf"  be  signified,  the 
word  ihS  is  adjoined,  when  the  compound  unmistakably  indicates 
«leaf,"/o^tw». 
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Sack  are  some  of  the  simple  artifices  hj  which  man  in  a  primitive 
condition  of  society,  such  as  the  nse  of  a  monosyllabic  language 
would  seem  to  imply,  endeavours  to  confer  some  degree  of  precision 
upon  the  signs  employed  for  the  intercommunication  of  thought.  The 
expedients  most  characteristic  of  the  Indo-Chinese  tongues,  namely, 
intonation  and  tautologism,  cease  to  be  requisite  the  moment  that 
language  becomes  polysyllabic  and  flexible.  But  as  to  the  latter 
of  these,  may  it  not  reveal  the  mode,  or  at  least  one  of  the  modes, 
in  which  we  may  suppose  language  in  its  early  stages  to  have  passed 
from  a  primitive  monosyllabism  to  the  copious  and  musical  polysyU 
labism  of  the  Semitic  and  Indo-Germanic  races)  I  was  forcibly 
impressed  with  the  thought;  and  on  endeavouring  to  test  its  truth 
by  as  copious  an  induction  of  illustrative  faxsts  as  my  limited  oppor- 
tunities permit,  I  am  induced  to  believe  that  the  investigation,  ably 
followed  up,  would  even  yet  enable  us  to  recover  the  long-lost 
thread  of  connection  between  these  now  widely  divergent  classes 
of  languages. 

I  should  here  premise,  that  while  I  for  one  hold  it  to  be  equally 
true  in  sound  philosophy,  as  it  undoubtedly  is  in  theology,  that  there 
was  a  time  when  ^'ihe  whole  earth  was  of  one  language  and  one 
speech,"  I  deem  it  idle  to  affect  any  precision  in  determining  what 
the  affinities  of  that  language  were.  Nevertheless,  I  think  we  need 
have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  deciding  that  it  must  have  been 
strictly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  people  who  spoke  it,  and  nothing 
more:  and  that  therefore  it  could  not  be  the  Hebrew,  as  some  have  fondly 
imagined,  far  less  any  dialect  of  the  exquisitely  polished  Sanskrit,  two 
of  the  most  ancient  tongues  that  have  been  preserved  to  the  present 
day.  I  for  one  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  our  early 
progenitors  conversed  in  sesquipedalians,  nor,  while  about  a  third 
of  mankind,  including  some  of  the  most  polished  nations  of  the  East, 
are  fulfilling  to  this  day,  with  monosyllables,  not  only  all  the  wants  of 
social  intercourse,  but  building  up  with  them  (as  the  Chinese)  a  vast 
literature,  abounding  in  works  in  every  department  of  human  know- 
ledge, can  I  allow  the  probability  of  our  primeval  ancestors  having 
employed  any  other  form  of  language.  Many  philological  considera- 
tions point  to  the  same  conclusion ;  the  simpler  ideas  are  in  all 
languages  expressed  in  monosyllables;  and  besides  this,  if  our  assump- 
tion be  true  that  there  was  once  but  one  language  common  to  mankind, 
then  one  or  other  of  these  propositions  must  be  true  also : — either  that 
the  primitive  language  was  monosyllabic  and  was  gradually  improved 
into  polysyllabism : — or  that  it  was  originally  polysyllabic,  and  by 
a  retrogressive  movement  relapsed  into  monosyllabism;  a  supposition 
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ao  extremely  improbable  that  I  think  we  are  justified  in  diamiaBing  it 
at  once  as  unworthy  of  further  investigation. 

Another  point  which  I  incline  to  consider  as  incontrovertible  is 
this: — ^that  ideographic  preceded  alphabetic  writings;  or  conversely, 
that  the  backward  step  from  the  phonetic  to  the  ideographic  is  not 
a  probable  one,  unless  indeed  we  suppose  the  former  to  have  been 
at  any  period  lost,  and  graphic  signs  to  hare  been  invented  anew 
by  the  nations  that  use  them.  In  proof  of  this,  besides  analogy  and 
history,  we  have  venerable  testimony  in  the  ancient  system  of 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics  and  phonetics,  and  in  the  nomenclature  of 
the  Hebrew  alphabet,  which  bears  unmistakable  evidence  of  its  ideo- 
graphic origin. 

When  once,  however,  a  language  has  firmly  acquired  its  impress  as 
phonetic  or  as  ideographic,  and  made  a  considerable  advance  towards 
perfection  in  either  direction,  its  genius  becomes  fixed  and  unchang- 
able;  and  it  dan  no  longer  assume  the  opposite  characteristics  without 
a  complete  breaking-up  and  destruction  of  its  original  organism. 

With  these  cursory  remarks  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  case  more  immediately  before  us.  It  is  very  easy  to 
peroeiTO,  that  in  favourable  circumstances,  the  additional  expletive 
syllable  employed  in  the  monosyllabic  languages  to  avoid  ambiguity, 
wonld  eTentuaily  become  permanently  attached  to  that  which  it 
contributes  to  define,  and  constitute  in  fact  a  second  syllable.  In  the 
Chinese  we  have  seen  this  adjunctive  word  chosen  entirely  at  the 
oaprice  of  the  speaker:  in  the  Kiaren  a  further  step  towards  poly- 
ayllabism  is  evinced  in  the  determinate  selection  of  the  won! 
employed.  In  the  Burmese  and  Tibetan  Unguages,  to  which  an 
alphabetic  system  has  been  applied,  this  tendency  to  polysyllabism 
le,  as  I  have  hinted  before,  more  .strongly .  evinced,  though  not  in 
anch  a  degree  as  to  obscure  the  original  character  of  the  language* 
On  comparing,  therefore,  a  vocabulary  of  words  in  these  various 
lAQgv^^  ^^  >BUiy  expect  to  find  an  original  syllable  common  to  all  of 
them  attached  to  various  exponents  peculiar  to  the  several  dialects ; 
or,  in  other  words,  one  dominant  syllable  running  through  many  of 
them,  but  combined  with  a  variety  of  prefixes  and  affixes,  constituting 
one  or  more  additional  syllables.  And  such  I  find,  or  imagine  I  find, 
is  in  reality  the  case;  for  instance,  not  to  multiply  examples^  LA-mo 
(the  moon)  becomes  in  Tibetan  la-w,  0-lA,  &o.;  M6-2tf  (the  sun) 
becomes  nvMA,  and  so  on. 

It  is  Tory  easy  to  understand  how  in  this  way  the  original  character 
of  a  primitive  dialect  might  undergo  a  gradual  change,  that  after  the 
lapse  of  ages  would  render  its  recognition  extremely  difficult  and 
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doubtfal.  Such  would  be  the  effect,  sooner  or  later,  of  an  alphabetic 
system;  but,  fortunately  for  philological  speculation,  it  is  otherwise, 
when  ideograpby  has  conferred  unchangability  upon  a  language.  It 
is  thus,  I  conceive,  that  the  Chinese  may  present  to  us  vocables — 
preserved  in  its  ancient  ideograpby  like  mummies  in  their  cerements 
— ^that  may  have  issued  from  antediluvian  lips.  I  by  no  means 
intend  by  this  view  to  inculcate  thi&t  the  Chinese,  or  any  of  its  cognate 
dialects,  is  the  primitive  or  the  most  ancient  tongue;  far  from  it, 
although  it  most  certainly  bears  unmistakable  evidence  in  its  struc 
ture  of  an  antiquity  more  nearly  approaching  to  the  primitive  than 
any  other  language,  not  even  excepting  the  venerable  Egyptian,  with 
which  we  are  at  the  present  day  acquainted.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
enter  upon  so  extensive  a  disquisition,  which  would  indeed  require 
volumes  for  its  exhaustion^.  While  all  other  tongues,  in  floating 
down  the  stream  of  time,  have  undergone  perpetnal  commixture  and 
change,  this  alone  has  resisted  the  mighty  dihdde,  bringing  to  us 
in  its  rigid  and  frozen  masses,  tbe  fresb,  but  strange  and  bizarre 
elements  of  a  primitive  language  and  an  infant  civilization.  It  is  true 
that  the  perpetually  increasing  wants  of  society  have  greatly  modified 
and  extended  this  language  even  within  the  historical  times  of  its 
literature;  yet  all  these  changes  have  but  tended  to  confirm  and  perpe- 
tuate its  primitive  character.  Whilst,  for  instance,  the  natural  tenden* 
cies  in  the  spoken  language  of  the  present  day  are  strongly  in  favour 
of  polysyllabism,  the  artificial  restraints  of  ideograpby  are  in  an 
opposite  direction,  the  pencil  of  the  scribe  is  incessantly  divorcing 
the  combinations  of  the  speaker,  and  preserving  for  future  ages  the 
primitive  monads  of  the  language  in  their  original  and  immemorial 
integrity. 

The  question  now  is,  what  can  be  made  of  these)  Can  they  be 
turned  to  etymological  account )  If  tbe  theory  I  have  hinted  at  of  the 
construction  of  polysyllabic  words  be  founded  in  truth,  can  we  dissect 
out  the  formative  monads,  and  refer  them  to  a  common,  though 
unknown  source) 

One  thing  is  clear,  that,  in  this  transcendental  philology,  the 
structural  peculiarities  of  language  can  in  no  wise  assist  us:  this 
research  extends  beyond  that  primitive  divergence  which  these  peculi- 
arities mark.  Nor  is  it  less  evident  that  an  extensive  comparative 
vocabulary  is  not  to  be  expected ;  words  expressive  of  only  the  most 
simple  ideas  are  the  organs  that  can  be  employed  for  the  purpose; 

>  The  general  reader  may  consult  a  brief  article  by  Rgmnsat,  *'  Sur  les  plus 
anciens  caracteres  qui  ont  servi  h  former  IMcriture  Chinoise."— Journal  Asiatiqne, 
March,  1823;  W.  von  Humboldt,  "Lettre  k  M.  R^musat** 
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all  otlien,  whatever  be  their  simihiritj  of  sound  aad  meaning,  should 
be  rejected  at  once,  as  only  leading  to  fieillaicious  results.  If  we  depart 
from  this  obvious  rule  we  shall  at  once  £ftll  into  the  grossest  absurdi- 
ties, and  with  Klaproth  collate  the  English  word  teaching  with 
the  Japanese  id  tchin  (doctrine) ! 

The  class  of  words  then  in  which  we  should  seek  for  evidences  of 
relationship  among  the  languages  of  the  general  family  of  mankind  are 
such  as  the  names  of  the  various  parts  of  the  body;  of  common  objects; 
of  the  eUmienU;  of  domestic  ammdU;  and  the  like;  to  which  may 
perhaps  be  added  a  few  names  expressive  of  a  Superior  Being,  A 
limited  vocabuhuy  truly;  but  not  more  so  than  the  nature  of  the 
«ase  prescribes.  Nor  should  we  deem  ourselves  unsuccessful  if  we 
can  but  trace  what  may  be  safely  taken  as  evidence  of  the  primitive 
connection  of  languages,  and  their  transition  from  the  simplicity  of  the 
monad  state  to  the  full  majority  of  Indo-Grermanic  developement. 
This  indeed  is.  all  that  can  be  expected ;  few  vocables  can  be  supposed 
to  survive  the  revolutions  of  ages :  in  the  beautiful  words  of  the  poet, 

"  Ut  silv»  foliis  pronos  mutatis  in  annos, 
Prima  ccidunt:  ita  verborum  vetus  interit  SBtas.^ 

De  Art.  Poet.  v.  60. 

Of  each  of  these  classes  of  words  then  I  shall  give  a  few  examples 
«uch  as,  in  the  absence  of  my  usual  works  of  reference,  I  can  most 
readily  recall  to  memory. 

Parts  of  thb  Humah  Body. 

ThbHead..  H^yhip        Chinese. 

Kap-itltk       Sanskrit 

Ke0a\i/         €hreek. 

Cap-ut Latin. 

Khaf €optic. 

Koofe Japanese. 

Kopf . .  German. 

Afe       Coptic. 

Ap        Oldest  Egyptian. 

Vu        Tibetan. 

Kapalla        Jayanese. 

Ear    . .      . .   (Erh Chinese. 

Aur-iB Latin. 

Ohr       German, 

Ear       English. 

F  2 
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Orneochia      Italian. 

Or-eja . .  Spanish. 

0^-eille         French. 

Ar-ak   ..      .. Amharic. 

£tb    ....    Tdn Chinese. 

Nayana^      Sanskrit. 

Ain Hehrew. 

Ain       . .      Arabic,  Persian,  &c. 

An        Egyptian. 

Mouth      . .  Kheo Chinese. 

Kha      Tibetan. 

Kh^d    . .      . .      Sanskrit  (to  eat). 

Khdnd Hindi  (to  eat). 

Kaka . .      . .  Old  Egyptian  (to  eat).     . 

ToNQUK.    ,,  Shi       ..     ..  Chinese. 

JihrYK Sanskrit. 

Jfbh      Hindi. 

Ji ,  Tibetan. 

Foot  . .      . .  P6 . .  Chinese  (to  step). 

Pd         Sanskrit. 

Doi)* .Qreek. 

Pad       Bengal. 

Fat,  pat       Coptic. 

Pav,  foot English. 

Pes,  pedis Latin. 

Pti        Egyptian. 

Face  . .     . .  Mki Chinese. 

Mtmh  . .  ' . .  Hindi. 

Miene German. 

Mien     ..      ..      English. 

>  The  duplication  of  the  n  need  give  do  ooneem ;  it  is  quite  common,  and  the 
Arabic  ain  is  often  pronoono^d  n(4n,  at  .least  in  In^ia.  . 

It  is  cnrions  that  in  almost  all  Oriental  languages  this  word  or  its  corxeBpondeDt 
means  also  "  source,"  ^'spring,"  '&c. ;  thus — 

Tibetan    v TVtnmt, ''eye  of  water.'* 

JLraoic      ...     .«*     .•>     •••     ■■.    jUn, 
Jrersiaii     •••     •••     ...     .■«     ...     Cruuhnmnm 

XXw01%W  t*.  ■■•  •••  aa.  aa*  JmwTit 
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Man  . .      . .   Tan,j'in       Chinese. 

Jana Sanskrit.  . 

'At^p Greek. 

Jdnf  (life) Persian.  ^ 

An)  (life,  living  being, alire^  &o.)EgyptiaiL 

Common  Animals. 

Doo    ..      ..  Kom  ..     Chinese. 

Kvoiv  ' . ,     Greek. 

Can-ia  .  .*     . .      . .      . .      . .     Latin. 

Kukknra,  shun,  shwan*      . .  Sanskrits 

Chien French* 

Cow   . .      . .  Ngd Chinese. 

06^  gav, .      . .     . .      . .     . .  Sanskrit. 

Knh  German. 

Kan      Egyptian. 

Hog    . .      . .  Shi       Chinese. 

Esho     .....     .....      . .  Coptio. 

^At^•kara      . .      Sanskrit. 

Suax    ..      . . Hindi. 

Sua       Latin. 

HoRSB        . .  Md       . .      . .  . .  Chines  . 

Mo  ri    . .  Mongol. 

Ma  re English. 

Ma  ehre       German 

ifannua        Latin. 

Shebp..     ..    Tang Chinese. 

Agnus Latin. 

Pigeon      . .  Pa      *  . .     . .     Kd    . .     . .  Chinese. 

Po-ravata    1       —  «      i   . 

p       f^         t     ^^  po^    •  •  oansknt. 

Pff-lambns    . .     Co-lumba . .  Latin. 

Harra   . .      . .     Ko  Xvfiph  Greek. 

Ka  batar  . .  Hindi  and  Persian. 

Goose        . .    Yan,  ngan Chinese. 

Bansa . .     .  •  Sanskrit. 

Gans German. 

>  This  is  the  ordinary  alteration  of  the  Ar  or  c  into  th,  as  oarus,  oher,  &c 
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Anr&Bt \ 

AnrOB P*^"' 

Hen{t) Egyptian. 

Gan-der       English. 

Ngang-ba Tibetan. 

Xiyv      Greek. 

SiTPBRioR  Being. 

God    ..      .,   TV        Chinese. 

9€o«      Greek. 

De-ytk   . .      . .      Sanskrit. 

DeZon   w  \\  \\  ;;}l»^»"- 

Dhe      Tibetan. 

T/ecv?  (honorare) Greek. 

Ti-mor?  (fear)     Latin. 

A€09f  (fear) Greek. 

Elements  and  Common  Objbcts. 

A  Stone    . .  Shi        Chinese. 

ShiAsk Sanskrit. 

Si-\%iL  . .  Latin  (Ift-pis). 

She       Ancient  Egyptian. 

Selft      Hebrew. 

Water      . .  Shwd Chinese. 

Su Turkish. 

Ussu     .  <      Mongolian. 

Y'hwp Greek. 

Ttin     . .  - Tibetan. 


'  The  Chinese  hare  very  obsenre  ideas  of  God,  and  no  really  definite  name  for 
him ;  the  word  I  here  give  is,  I  am  confident,  the  correct  ancient  one,  though  now 
appropriated  to  the  Emperor.  Much  discussion  has  arisen  on  this  subject  among 
Chinese  scholars  and  missionaries ;  and  great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in 
finding  a  fitting  term  for  God  in  translating  the  Scriptures  into  Chinese.  See 
some  learned  papers  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Medhurst  and  Dr.  Boone  (Chinese 
Repository,  February,  March,  April,  and  May,  1848),  which  will  amply  repay  the 
psychological  as  well  as  the  philological  reader.  To  prevent  all  mistakes,  those 
who  use  TV  for  **  God,"  prefix  thdng^  **  up"  or  **  uppei^' — thdng  <i,  **  upper  ruler. 
In  the  Imperial  Dictionary  I  think  7i  is  defined  as  originally  meaning  ^  God« 
and  explained  Thian  ohi  thin,  "  the  spirit  of  Heaven."  See  also,  M.  Kurz,  Nouv. 
Jour.  Asiat.,  June,  1830. 
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Wind..     ..  Fung Chinese. 

Fhunk-U9k Hindi. 

Veni-ua        ^     . .     Latin. 

PiBB  . .      . .   JId  and  Fd Chinese. 

Ag-ni  Sanskrit. 

Ag  Hindi. 

Tlvp . .      » Greek. 

Feu-er German. 

Feu French. 

Ig-nis Latin  (/o-cus). 

Sea     . .      . .   Yang Chinese. 

Yam Hebrew. 

Yoi9 '. .      . .  Coptic. 

luma '     ..      ..  Egyptian. 

Such,  then,  is  a  short  specimen  of  the  vocabulary  I  have  charac- 
terized. The  number  of  words  might  be  indefinitely  extended,  were 
we  to  admit  all  such  as  possess  mere  analogy  of  sound  and  meaning; 
but  as  I  confine  myself  on  the  present  occasion  rather  to  an  indication 
than  to  an  exposition  of  the  whole  subject,  our  time  may  be  more 
profitably  employed  by  a  very  few  cursory  remarks  on  the  compara- 
tire  list  here  exhibited. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  words  expressive  of  the  simplest 
ideas  are  in  all  languages  monosyllables;  and  such  will  be  found  to 
be  the  greater  part  of  the  foregoing.  These,  therefore,  afiford  no 
means  of  testing  the  theory  I  have  propounded  of  the  transition  to 
polysyllabism,  although  I  think  they  evince  an  afiinity  among  the 
languages  quoted,  of  which  we  cannot  refuse  to  admit  the  probability, 
if  nothing  more.  There  are  a  few,  however,  to  which  I  would  direct 
the  reader's  attention  as  throwing  some  light  upon  the  theory  in 
question.  Thus  the  monad  for  "  stone,"  shi,  in  Sanskrit  acquires  an 
additional  syllable,  and  becomes  shi4d.  What  is  the  Id?  Can  we 
trace  it  in  any  other  combination?  I  think  we  can;  in  Greek  we 
have  Xa.a9  and  ^-0c9 ;  in  Latin,  lorpis;  and  I  make  no  doubt  these 
have  their  etymons  in  Sanskrit,  though  in  the  absence  of  works  of 
reference,  I  am  unable  at  present  to  determine.  But  if  so,  here  we 
have  in  the  Indo-Germanic  tongues  a  dissyllabic  word  formed  pre- 
cisely after  the  model  of  our  old  friend  Id-md  (ante). 

Another  very  good  example  may  be  noticed  in  the  names  of 
''pigeon*'  or  ''dove.*'  These  in  the  supposed  primitive  are  ho  and 
pdy  dominant  or  persistent  syllables,  which  we  find  preserved  in  the 
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leading  Indo-Qennanic  tongues  combined  with  other  sylkbbles,  of  the 
meaning  of  whicb  we  are  now  ignorant ;  and,  what  adds  greatly  to 
the  force  and  weight  of  their  evidence,  is  the  remarkable  fact,  that 
the  same  secondary  syllables  are  applicable  to  either  of  the  primitiyes: 
thus,  lumha,  whatever  that  means,  may  be  subjoined  to  either  ko  or 
pd,  and  we  have  in  Latin  ca-lumba  and  pa-lwmba.  In  Sanskrit,  we 
subjoin  another  set  of  syllables,  vaia^  pata,  ravata,  with  precisely  the 
same  result,  and  have  pa-vata,  horpota^  &c.  In  Greek  we  can,  I 
think,  trace  only  one  of  these  primitiye  syllables  in  irarra,  an  obvious 
abbreviation  of  the  Sanscrit  pa  vata;  while  in  another  direction, 
the  ko  is  preserved,  and  the  pa  lost — thus  in  Persian,  ka-^tor 
whatever  the  last  two  syllables  may  have  originally  purported. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  bring  these  somewhat  hasty  observations 
to  a  conclusion.  They  are  perhaps  not  altogether  d  propo$  to  the 
vocabulary  which  has  suggested  them;  but  if  they  prove  suggestive 
of  further  research  in  this  most  interesting  department  of  philology, 
I  shall 'have  no  reason  to  regret  either  my  maladresse  or  temerity. 
The  subject  is  replete  with  profound  interest,  not  merely  to  the 
philologist  and  ethnologist,  but  to  the  theologian  and  general  scholar. 
Its  difficulties  are  confessedly  great,  but  not  altogether  such  as 
should  deter  us  from  further  research,  or  lead  us  to  decide  with  the 
illustrious  Jones,  that  while  all  other  nations  of  the  world  had 
one  common  origin,  testified  by  their  lingual  affinities,  the  same 
cannot  be  predicated  of  the  Chinese  and  their  congeners.  What  we 
have  now  advanced  may  tend  perhaps  to  open  up  other  views,  and 
throw  a  faint  glimmer  of  light  over  that  (to  borrow  an  expressive 
term  from  another  science)  eocene  period  of  the  human  mind  whicb 
necessarily  prece<les  the  dayspring  of  history. 
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Art.  VIL — Remarks  en  the  present  state  of  Buddhism  in  Chma^ 
By  the  Rev.  Db.  C.  Gutzlaff.  Communicated  by  LiEUT.-i' 
Col.  W.  H.  Stkes,  F.R.S.,  &c,  &a 

Pabfatort  Remarks  bt  Colonel  Stkbs. 

[The  following  paper  upon  the  preaent  atate  of  Buddhiam  in  China^ 
by  the  late  Dr.  Gutzlaff^  was  drawn  up  at  mj  request,  and  was 
leeei^ed  hy  me  scarcely  a  fortnight  before  the  intelligence  of  his 
death  arrived.  He  appears  to  picture  the  practice  of  Buddhism  as  it 
now  meets  the  eye  in  Ghina»  rather  than  as  inculcated  in  the  precepts 
of  its  founder;  and  in  consequence  both  clergy  and  laity  testify  to  the 
corruptions  which  have  gradually  disfigured  its  primitive  character. 
Dr.  Gutzlaff*s  very  strong  language  with  respect  to  the  ignorance, 
selfish  habits,  chicanery,  mendacity,  mendicancy,  and  idleness  of  the 
priesthood  (mendicancy  and  contemplation,  however,  being  ordinances 
of  Buddhism),  contrasted  with  his  conflicting  statements  that  the 
priesthood  is  generally  despised  yet  popular,  may  have  been  influenced 
by  his  religious  enthusiasm,  which,  although  he  had  ceased  to  labour  acf 
a  missionary,  manifested  itself  to  the  last  in  his  connexion  with  the 
Chinese  Christian  Union.  Dr.  Gutzlaff  does  not  give  much  that  is  new 
with  respect  to  Buddhism,  but  the  paper  is  interesting  as  a  resumi^ 
and  affords  corroborative  evidence  to  the  writings  of  others.  His 
account  of  the  Pdli  works  in  Chinese  characters  discourages  us  from 
the  expectation  of  learning  much  from  them;  but  in  case  a  few  of 
them  could  be  transcribed  according  to  the  sounds  into  some  known 
eharaoter,  they  would  become  legible  to  a  good  Pdli  scholar.  But  he 
says  there  are  a  few  works  in  a  character  originally  used  for  writing 
Pdli,  and  they  may  be  considered  ^thful  transcripts  of  the  earliest 
writings  of  Buddhism.  That  they  are  looked  upon  as  being  sacred, 
full  of  mysteries,  and  high  signification,  and  therefore  as  the  great 
precious  relics  of  the  founder  of  the  creed;  that  with  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  (used  in  these  books),  the  priests  perform  incantations,  expel 
demons,  rescue  souls  from  hell,  &c.;  and  the  priests  maintain  that  the 
very  demons  tremble  at  the  recitations.  We  have  examples  of  such 
letters  in  the  To-lo-ne,  or  Book  of  Incantations,  which  accompanied 
this  notice ;  and  several  columns  of  the  letters  appeared  in  the  Chinese 
Junk,  which  lay  for  so  long  a  time  in  the  Thames :  these  letters  the 
Chinese  on  board  said  were  so  sacred  that  they  would  not  give  copies 
of  them  to  any  one,  and  Professor  Wilson  only  obtained  copies  by 
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employiog  a  European.  Now  if  the  most  ancient  P^  books  in  China 
are  written  in  this  alphabet,  it  may  be  supposed  that  it  was  the 
character  used  by  Fa  Hian  in  tianscribing  the  Buddhist  sacred  books; 
and  that  these  books  in  India  were  in  this  character,  and  that  it  should 
therefore  be  the  Pdli  alphabet  of  the  time.  Such  does  not  appear  to  be 
exactly  the  case.  The  letters  haye  a  certain  Ldth  alphabet  aspect,  but 
we  have  obtained  too  few  of  them  to  form  a  proper  opinion  upon  their 
phonetic  yalue;  and  for  the  solution  of  the  question  we  must  look  to 
the  good  fortune  of  obtaining  one  of  the  volumes  from  China,  of  which 
mention  is  made  by  Dr.  Gutzlaff.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Dr. 
Gutzlaff  could  not  obtain  any  numerical  details  of  the  temples,  monas- 
teries, and  priesthood,  from  which  an  approximate  judgment  might 
have  been  formed  of  the  real  position  of  Buddhism,  at  present,  in 
China;  and  for  which  his  own  vague  estimates  afford  no  assistance. 
It  is  known  that  Buddhism  is  not  the  religion  of  the  state;  but  it  is 
generally  supposed  in  Europe  that  the  people  at  large  profess  Budd- 
hist doctrines;  but  if  Dr.  Gutzlaff 's  opinion  be  well-founded,  Buddhism 
is  not  the  creed  of  the  people,  and  its  rites  are  only  occasionally  had 
recourse  to  for  personal  objects.  Had  Dr.  Gutzlaff  also  furnished  us 
with  more  elaborate  and  specific  details  of  the  precepts  and  practices  of 
Chinese  Buddhism,  we  should  have  had  the  means  of  comparing  them 
with  the  precepts  and  practices  of  Ceylon  Buddhism  so  minutely  and 
graphically  detailed  in  the  Rev.  Spence  Hardy's  Manual  of  Buddhism 
and  Monachism  of  the  East.  Dr.  Gutzlaff's  paper  is  nevertheless 
an  interesting  contribution,  which  is  peculiarly  acceptable  at  the 
present  time,  when  a  religious  revolution  is  in  progress  in  China.] 

The  idea  prevalent  in  this  country  respecting  the  rise  and  progress  of 
Buddhism  is  perhaps  scarcely  to  be  accounted  for,  unless  the  Chinese 
character  is  taken  into  consideration.  The  original  importation  of 
this  superstition  into  China,  from  India,  is  of  itself  an  extraordinary 
event.  It  was  in  the  first  century  that  this  event  took  place,  at  the 
suggestion  of  an  emperor,  who  had  dreamt  that  the  Holy  One,  of 
whom  the  ancient  native  odes  had  made  mention,  and  to^whom  Kung- 
foo-tze  had  referred,  was  bom  in  the  west.  Yet  from  the  foundation 
of  the  Chinese  monarchy  until  that  day,  the  princes  as  well  as  the 
people  cared  nothing  for  the  events  of  foreign  lands:  all  foreigners 
were  distinctly  ranked  amongst  barbarians,  sunk  in  ignorance  and 
mental  darkness,  of  whom  nothing  could  be  learnt.  If  civilization  was 
to  be  anywhere  introduced,  it  must  be  by  the  principles  of  Chinese 
wisdom,  without  which  everything  was  absurdity.  In  this  instance 
(and  this  is  the  only  one),  the  Chinese  deviated  from  their  unalterable 
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principles:  they  introdaoed  a  foreign  ereed  «8  distinct  from  their  own 
ideas  and  existing  systems  as  it  was  possible  for  any  tenets  to  be.       v' 

China,  at  that  time^  had  received  the  doctrines  of  Knng-foo-tze  as 
the  only  tme  ones  to  be  depended  upon.  A  short  persecntion  of  the 
liftemti  nnder  Che-hwang-te  (246  8.0.),  had  rather  strengthened  the 
adherence  of  the  nation  to  those  axioms.  Oradnally  they  came  into 
snch  repnte  that  only  those  who  professed  them  were  eligible  to  office, 
and  considered  capable  of  ruling  the  nation.  Whenever  emoluments 
and  honours  attend  the  profession  of  certain  principles,  we  may  rest 
assured  that  the  followers  will  be  numerous,  and  that  they  will  express 
their  disdain  of  other  opinions,  which,  no  doubt,  are  below  their  notice. 
This  pride  and  self-sufficiency  was,  at  that  time,  general  amongst  all 
the  literati,  and  is  so  up  to  this  moment,  presenting  perhaps  the 
greatest  bar  to  the  introduction  of  foreign  systems.  According  to  the 
ideas  of  Knng-foo-tie,  all  nature  was  deified ;  in  every  part  of  it  some 
spiritual  being  was  found  to  preside ;  and  heaven  and  earth  were  the 
great  moving  bodies  by  which  all  things  were  produced.  If  we  add  to 
this  the  adoration  of  one's  own  species  in  the  worship  of  ancestors, 
the  whole  system  will  be  placed  in  its  true  light.  Quite  an  opposite 
direction  took  the  rationalists.  Their  great  leader,  Laou  Keun,  had 
introduced  them  into  the  vagaries  of  an  invisible  world  of  his  own 
creation :  they  saw  nothing  but  spirits  and  hidden  agents;  and  theirs 
waB  a  polytheism  according  to  which  all  parts  of  nature  were  peopled 
by  beings  that  claimed  the  homage  of  the  human  race.  But  their 
doctrines  were  mysteries,  ill  fitted  for  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
and  denounced  as  absurd  by  the  literati. 

The  apathy  of  the  Chinese  nation  towards  all  things  that  are 
beyond  the  senses  is  proverbial :  whatever  they  cannot  feel,  see,  taste, 
or  hear, — whatever  gives  not  immediate  enjoyment  or  advantage,  is 
despised  and  rejected,  and  will  never  attract  their  attention,  or  engage 
their  sympathy.  The  Chinese  know  only  things  as  they  exist  for  the 
present,  and  are  wilfully  ignorant  of  the  future.  All  speculations  upon 
this  point  are  discarded  as  useless  vagaries  by  the  sages,  and  denounced 
as  mere  phantoms. 

Yet  under  all  these  disadvantages  Buddhism  gained  ground.  At 
first  it  was  the  weakness  of  an  effeminate  court  that  favoured  the 
foreign  superstition.  Subsequently,  however,  the  common  people 
accepted  its  tenets ;  and  the  religion  spread,  notwithstanding  all  the 
learned  could  say  against  it,  over  a  very  great  part  of  the  Empire. 
It  passed  through  many  vicissitudes,  yet  retained  its  original  features^ 
strongly  tinctured  with  Chinese  national  sentiments.  The  Chinese  are 
a  people  far  superior  in  their  civilization  to  the  Hindus,  whom  they 
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despise  with  all  their  heart :  yet  they  held  relififioas  tenete  which  wero 
discarded  even  in  India  at  a  remote  time,  whilst  feeling  that  they  were 
&bles  incongruons  to  their  rational  mode  of  thinking.  Hence  arised  the 
most  anomalous  state  in  ii^hich  a  nation  can  possibly  be  fonnd ;  yiz. 
the  profession  of  a  religion,  on  the  one  hand,  which  they  ridicule  on 
the  other.  In  judging  of  Chinese  Buddhism  we  ought  never  to  lose 
sight  of  this  peculiar  feature  in  their  belief. 

I  shall  now  succinctly  detail  the  doctrines,  the  institutions,  and  the 
influence  exercised  by  Buddhism  on  the  Chinese  nation. 

The  doctrines  are  taken  from  the  Prdkrit,  and  are  contained  in  the 
King,  or  sacred  books  (S^tra) ;  the  Keae,  or  Keaou  Heun  ( Vinaya) ; 
and  the  Discourses,  Lun  (Abhidharma).      They  are  also  comprised 
under  the  name  of  San  Tsang  (three  whole,  Tri-Pithikd),  and  con- 
stitute an  immense  mass  of  books,  which  exceeds  perhaps  ten  thousand; 
So  £Eir  as  we  have  been  able  to  examine  these  books,  they  are,  in  the 
main,  the  same,  and  derived  from  the  same  source,  as  similar  works  in 
Pdli,  circulated  in  Ceylon,  Siam,  Burmah,  and  amongst  the  Laoet, 
Tibetans,  Mongols,  &c.     Most  of  the  writers  set  at  defiance  all  the 
rules  of  composition,  and  write  an  unintelligible  jargon,  which  wq 
much  fear  they  themselves  cannot  comprehend.     I  have  questioned 
the  most  learned  and  rational  of  Buddhist  priests,  who  spend  nearly 
their  whole  lives  in  studying  these  books,  and  they  have  honestly 
confessed  that  they  have  got  themselves  into  a  labyrinth  from  whence 
it  is  impossible  to  extricate  themselves.     The  first  promoters  of  Budd- 
hism in  China  seem  not  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  literature  of 
this  country,  and  gave  themselves  little  trouble  to  translate  their  ideas, 
into  the  language  of  the  land.     All  they  did  was  to  convey  the  sound 
of  their  sacred  books  into  the  Chinese  characters;  and  as  these  are  pro-, 
nounced  as  monosyllables,  and  the  P^i  is  the  very  opposite,  having  words 
of  ten  and  twenty  syllables,  the  most  extraordinary  jargon  ever  invented 
by  rational  men  was  thus  produced.     It  is  scarcely  readable,  because^ 
the  Chinese  sounds  being  few  and  ill-adapted  to  express  those  of  the 
P^i  language,  it  constitutes  a  dialect  in  itself,  which  has  this  peculi- 
arity— that  no  one  understands  it.     As  it  is,  however,  considered  holy 
by  the  priests,  and  diligently  taught  by  the  friars,  and  recited  with 
the  greatest  earnestness,  it  has  kept  for  centuries  its  ascendancy;  and 
books  of  this  description  exist  in  hundreds  of  editions.     Their  mode 
of  writing,  however,  had  a  powerful  effect  in  abridging  the  large 
original  volumes,  for  to  convey  all  their  contents  in  the  mode  described 
would  have  required  thrice  the  space.     Much  is  therefore  omitted; 
perhaps,  on  an  average,  three-fourths  of  the  whole  contents;  and  to 
render  these  volumes  at  least  in  some  way  attractive,  there  are  passages 
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in  ChSnese  iDterspers^  to  throw  somo  ligbt  upon  the  contentfi,  and 
Communicate  a  few  aphorisms  of  Buddhism.  The  above  distinctions 
Ikre  oarefnlly  preserved,  and  the  classical  or  sacred  volumes  are  distin- 
l^ished  as  such  bj  sundry  epithets.  Most  of  them  are  entirely  in 
Pdli,  and  only  read  by  the  priests.  The  second  class,  or  precepts,  are 
partly  translated,  and  the  general  principles  given  with  a  commentary. 
The  third  is  the  richest,  and  comprises  an  immense  mass  of  legends 
and  tales  of  such  a  wonderful  nature  that  only  India  could  have  pro- 
duced them^  They  are  likewise  in  Pdli,  though  often  interlided  with 
Chinese;  and  the  little  one  can  understand  of  them  is  sufficient  to  give 
a  distaste  for  the  other  unintelligible  parts.  In  the  above  are  included 
formulas  for  prayers,  incantations,  the  various  missals,  prayers  of  every 
description,  supplications  for  delivering  souls  from  purgatory,  &c. 
Notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  their  contents,  there  is  unity  in  the 
whole  from  first  to  last;  and  the  same  books  jare  used  in  all  the  temples 
of  the  empire.  Having  made  many  inquiries,  I  have  not  yet  found  a  single 
priest  capable  of  explaining  the  meaning.  Some  of  the  common  words, 
the  very  shibboleths  of  Buddhism,  were  known  to  them;  but  the  whole 
system,  in  all  its  bearings,  and  the  essential  tenets  of  their  creed,' 
appeared  to  them  riddles.  A  few  works  are  found  in  a  character 
cffiginally  nsed  for  writing  the  Pdli ;  and  may  be  considered  as  faithful 
transcripts  of  the  earliest  writings  of  Buddbisin.  They  are  looked 
upon  as  very  sacred,  full  of  mysteries,  and  deep  significations;  and 
therefore  as  the  most  precious  relics  of  the  founder  of  their  creed.  With 
the  letters  of  this  alphabet,  the  priests  perform  incantations  to  expel 
demons,  rescue  souls  from  hell,  bring  down  rain  on  the  earth,  remove 
calamities,  &c. :  they  turn  and  twist  them  in  every  shape;  and  maintain 
that  the  very  demons  tremble  at  the  recitation  of  them. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  Chinese  language  could  convey 
all  the  metaphysical  nonsense  which  Buddhism  contains;  even  if  an 
attempt  to  translate  it  were  made.  What  is  known  of  this  creed 
in  China  is  of  a  more  'tangible  shape,  and  has  reference  to  something 
essential  in  life,  to  stimulate  self-interest,  and  aflbrd  profit  to  the 
votary.  A  nation  like  this  has  very  little  consideration  for  other 
tilings;  and  here  these  are  brought  forward  in  very  strong  relief,  so  as 
not  to  be  mistaken;  '  One  very  general  advantage  held  out  by  the 
priests  to  the  commoD  people  is  the  high  gradation  to  which  they  may 
attain  after  death. by  way  of  the  metempsychosis.  ^To  be  rich  and 
powerful,  to  be  bom  again  with  the  command  of  vast  revenues,  is  not 
to  be  lighted  Hence  tha  frequent  application  to  the  Bonzes  to 
ascertain  by  what  means  this  end  may  be  attained;  and  hence  the 
many  gratuitous  promises  given,  on  the  payment  of  alms,  to  the  liberal 
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believer,  that  he  will  assuredly  attain  his  wishes.    Another  advantage 
professed  by  these  charlatans  must  be  added :  they  maintain  that  they 
have  fnll  and  undispoted  influence  with  the  King  of  Hell ;  and  that  by 
the  recitation  of  sundry  incantations  and  prayers  the  souls  of  the 
doomed  escape  punishment.  Whenever^  therefore,  a  rich  man  in  Chimi 
dies,  the  priests  invariably  repair  to  his  relations,  and  tell  them  in 
what  a  situation  the  poor  departed  soul  is  to  be  found.    There  are  few 
people  who  are  not  touched  with  compassion  in  regard  to  those  who 
were  neftr  and  dear  to  them,  and  that  will  not  willingly  give  a  sum  of 
money  to  have  them  rescued*    Now  begins  a  bargaining;  so  much 
money  is  paid  down — the  prayers  commence— <are  continued  for  some 
time;  and  the  King  of  Hades  nevertheless  remains  unmoved.    More 
money  must  be  given — greater  sacrifices  be  made-^the  incantations 
are  renewed — whole  P^i  works  are  recited — ^the  mystic  alphabet  is 
brought  forward — and,  behold  I  the  priest  declares  that  Rhadamanthus 
shows  some  compassion — rarious  demons  fly-— and  the  tormentors  leave 
off  their  practices.    They  have  perhaps  steeped  the  body  in  boiling  oil 
—the  misery  experienced  is  extreme — and  now  the  myrmidons  that 
held  it  down  remit  their  tortures-^the  head  of  the  culprit  emerges  I 
Perhaps  some  demons  saw  the  body  aaunder  (for  eyery  soul  coming 
into  Hades  is  clothed  with  a  new  body) — now  the  supplication  of  the 
priest  is  heard— 4nd  they  stop  their  operations.    Still  the  situation  of 
the  condemned  is  perilous  in  the  extreme— the  torture  is  likely  to  be 
resumed  the  moment  the  prayers  lose  their  eflEicacy — and  hence  the 
necessity  of  more  fervent  supplications.    These  are  then  not  wanting; 
but  money  must  in  the  end  do  the  business :  the  greater  the  sum  paid 
down  to  bribe  the  otherwise  inexorable  Lord  of  Hades,  the  more  rapid 
the  deliverance.   Perhaps  two  days  and  three  nights  are  spent  in  these 
mummeries;  sum  after  sum  is  given;  all  stratagems  to  extort  more  are 
exhausted ;  and  the  wretched  sufferer  finally  emerges  from  hell.   Now, 
however,  it  becomes  a  question  what  to  do  next;  he  cannot  remain  in 
this  intermediate  state;   and  there  is  the  nine-storied  heaven — the 
lotus  fiower — the  Paradise  of  the  blessed — to  which  also  access  may  be 
had,  on  due  payment  to  the  priest.   Would  the  relatives  not  wish  that 
the  dear  departed  should  enjoy  those  privileges?     Yes;  a  little  more 
money,  and  the  object  may  be  attained.     Now  a  set  of  prayers  is 
recited  by  another  set  of  men ;  but  the  progress  of  the  released  is  yery 
slow  until  a  round  sum  is  given  to  speed  the  ascent.   When  such  is  the 
case,  the  praying  is  irresistible;    and  behold  the  man,  destined  to 
everlasting  misery,  now  in  the  possession  of  bliss,  at  once  pure  and 
abiding  1 

Several  European  authors  have  written  a  great  deal,  and  with 
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isonsideraUe  tact,  npon  Bnddhmt  metapfayaies ;  aod  their  superior 
edacation  and  knowledge  hare  brooglit  out  an  exoellent  digest  of  the 
doetrines.  An  examination  of  the  original  treatises  and  the  commen- 
taries leaves  a  verj  sad  blank;  and  leads  to  the  conviction  that,  with 
few  exceptions,  they  constitute  an  impenetrable  mass  of  nonsense. 
The  writer,  after  the  most  careful  and  impartial  examination  of  men 
and  books,  in  China  as  well  as  in  other  countries  that  profess  Budd* 
hism,  has  come  to  this  resnlt. 

The  idols  are  many,  and  do  not  merely  comprise  those  of  countries 
where  Buddhism  is  the  religion  of  the  state,  but  a  great  many  more, 
because  the  priests  admit  «ny  and  every  one  for  general  adoration. 
The  canonized  founders  of  temples,  heroes  deified  by  the  Chinese 
government,  adored  worthies,  and  strange  gods,  are  promiscuously 
placed  with  those  of  Buddha.  In  one  instance,  a  statue  of  Napoleon 
was  put  into  the  Pantheon,  amidst  a  number  of  genii  and  hobgoblins. 
If  any  man  has  interest  with  the  priest^  he  can,  after  his  death, 
receive  a  place  in  the  temple. 

The  principal  idols  most  generally  met  with  are  three  Buddhas— 
the  past,  present,  and  future;  the  latter  is  the  most  revered,  for  his 
advent  and  reign  is  soon  expected.  They  are  often  represented  in 
colossal  forms,  with  negro  features,  curled  hair  dyed  a  light  blue, 
thick  lips,  and  flat,  broad  noses.  In  larger  temples  this  triad  is  snr* 
rounded  not  only  by  ghastly,  demon-like  adjutants  and  messengers, 
but  also  by  the  disciples  of  the  sainty  in  all  possible  positions,  with 
every  diversity  of  expression  on  their  countenances,  to  depict  horror, 
wrath,  quiescence,  benevolence,  peace  of  mind,  joy,  &c.  These  figures, 
which  are  taken  from  life,  and  not  worshipped,  are  often  executed  in 
the  most  masterly  manner,  and  would  not  dishonour  a  Phidias.  The 
writer  once  saw  sixteen  in  a  large  building;  they  were  admirably 
placed,  and  so  full  of  life  and  vigour,  that  he  does  not  remember  to 
have  met  anything  similar  in  all  Asia.  The  idols  are  generally 
represented  in  the  most  unnatural  manner,  the  painting  being  a  mere 
daub,  and  the  execution  of  the  figures  clumsy;  but  there  are  often 
found  images  representing  events  in  the  idol's  history,  which  are 
executed  with  a  considerable  share  of  genius.  Men  arrayed  in  battle, 
snorting  horses,  crouching  tigers,  and  fierce  lions,  are  represented  to 
admiration.  In  one  of  the  temples  the  writer  saw,  in  beautiful  stucco, 
the  scene  where  Kwan-yin,  the  Goddess  of  Mercy,  looks  down  from 
heaven  upon  the  lonely  Noah  in  his  ark,  amidst  the  raging  waves  of 
the  deluge,  with  the  dolphins  swinuning  around  as  his  last  means  of 
safety;  and  the  dove,  with  an  olive-branch  in  its  beak,  fiying  towards 
the  vessel ;  nothing  could  have  exceeded  the  beauty  of  tbe  execution. 
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Kwan-yiiiy  the  Ooddess  of  Mercj,  00  well  known  in  Hinda  mytlio* 
logy^  is  very  generally  worshipped.  8fae  is  the  patroness  of  child- 
hearing  women,  and  of  all  people  in  distress;  always  kind,  and  ready 
with  her  many  arms  to  do  good  to  any  one.  Her  grim  companions, 
generally  fierce-looking,  mffian-like  warriors,  present  a  strange  con- 
trast to  her.  To  her  many  miracles  are  constantly  ascribed.  She  has 
also  places  of  pilgrimage  which  myriads  yisit,  and  whither  Totive 
ofierings  are  bronght ;  indeed,  she  may  be  said  to  be  the  most  popular 
of  all  idols,  and  obtains  great  credit  for  her  deeds.  For  instance, 
during  the  war  with  England,  her  temple  at  Canton  was  used  as  a 
powder-magazine.  On  this  occasion,  she  is  reported  by  the  commis- 
sioners as  having  receiycd  congreye  rockets  and  shells  in  her  lap,  and 
thus  saved  the  city.  She  was  therefore  promoted  several  steps  by  the 
Emperor,  who  holds,  as  the  Son  of  Heaven,  the  control  of  all  the  gods 
and  genii.  Almost  equal  with  her,  though  of  Chinese  origin,  is  the 
Queen  of  Heaveu,  Ma-tsoo-poo,  'Hhe  holy  mother,"  whose  worship  was 
introduced  into  the  country  some  centuries  ago.  She  is  so  strikingly 
alike,  in  her  whole  character  and  figure,  to  the  Virgin,  that  the  Chinese 
at  Macao  call  her  Santa  Maria  de  China.  The  sailors  make  her 
especially  an  object  of  adoration;  and  there  are  very  few  junks  that 
have  not  an  image  of  her  on  board.  She  is  also  accompanied  by  very 
dismal  satellites,  the  executors  of  her  behests. 

The  gods,  'strictly  speaking,  are  divided  into  four  classes,  an 
arrangement  very  imperfectly  attended  to :— Gods  of  the  World,  who 
have  a  very  powerful  influence  upon  human  affairs ;  Gods  by  Birth  ^ 
the  Gods  of  Purity;  and  the  Gods  of  Justice,  or  Bodhi-Satwas;  they 
are  all  promiscuously  called  by  the  Chinese  ^'  Poosa."  Men  can  rise 
to  these  stations  by  observing  the  law,  by  attaining  certain  perfections, 
by  contemplation,  by  suppressing  the  desires  so  as  to  arrive  at  a  state 
of  apathy,  and  by  translations,  or  preparatives  of  sublime  enjoyment. 
Then  there  comes  the  whole  catalogue  of  superior  beings,  who  are 
exalted  above  men,  such  as  the  celestial  dragons,  devas  or  inferior 
gods,  &o.  The  inventors  of  these  absurdities  seem  to  have  nominated 
at  pleasure  the  host  of  adorable  beings,  and  to  have  invented  at 
random  stories  to  adorn  their  fictitious  creations.  But  all  seem  to 
have  forgotten  that  there  must  be  an  originating  cause,  and  that 
without  this  infiuence  and  direction,  the  condition  of  the  world  would 
be  mere  chaos.  It  is  heresy  to  talk  of  a  causation,  or  a  primary 
author,  for  all  things  have  existed  since  numberless  kalpas,  and  by 
their  natural  tendency  return  to  annihilation.  Why,  then,  so  much 
trouble,  so  many  changes ;  or  a  priesthood,  or  form  of  religion  f  This 
is  a  question  frequently  put,  but  never  satisfactorily  answered. 
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The  Bnddbistical  Faa-lau-ma  appears  to  be  tbe  Indian  Brahma. 
Much  power  is  ascribed  to  him,  and  his  influence  not  only  extends  to 
those  who  study  purity,  and  endeavonr  to  obtain  translation,  but  like- 
wise oyer  invisible  beings.  Many  gilded  images,  very  like  those  in 
Siam,  are  found  in  yarious  temples,  representing  this  idol.  Then 
comes  the  celestial  emperor  (Indra) ;  he  is  the  lord  of  the  abode  of 
thirty-three  gods,  and  possesses  considerable  power,  which  is,  howeyer, 
somewhat  restricted,  and  very  little  concerns  mankind.  He  has  a 
band  of  musicians,  who  perform  in  the  heayenly  orchestra,  and 
stand  yery  high  in  regard  to  their  skill,  being  genii  endowed  with 
great  powers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  gods  are 
thought  to  partake  of  mortality;  the  virtuous  and  austere,  when  bom 
again,  ascend  higher,  and  become  an  Indra  or  Brahma,  only  if  they 
have  followed  Buddha's  behests ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  have  not 
attended  to  his  injunctions,  they  are  hurled  back  by  Irresistible  force 
to  the  world  of  desires,  and  become  even  worse  than  common  mortals. 
The  gradations  are  therefore  not  fixed,  and  each  being  may  rise  to  the 
highest  dignity.  The  question.  Who  arranges  all  these  changes,  who 
rules  and  directs t  remains  unanswered.  It  is  a  grand  machinery, 
without  an  intellectual  propeUing  power.  Buddha  has  something  to 
say,  but  he  is  not  supreme ;  there  are  many  Buddhas—eyery  one  can 
become  one;  and  the  whole  system  seems  to  be  an  instinctive, 
revolving  chaos.  Time  and  space  are  in  an  equal  manner  most  inhu- 
manly,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  married:  kalpas,  with  millions 
and  billions  of  years,  are  spoken  of;  and  the  human  spirit  is  trans- 
ported into  immensity  to  lose  itself  in  fathomless  absurdities. 

To  please  the  Chinese,  Buddha's  priests  have  adapted  their  mytho- 
^ogy  to  the  genius  of  tbe  nation.  There  are  gods  of  the  difierent 
classes  of  traders,  mostly  deified  worthies ;  gods  of  riches,  gain,  war, 
Ac.  They  do  not,  -  strictly  speaking,  belong  exclusively  to  the  creed,  ^ 
but  are  found  in  most  temples  associated  with  others  of  Indian  origin. 
The  Pantheon,  according  to  the  Chinese  taste,  is  an  extraordinary 
medley,  of  which  no  traces  exist  in  Siam  or  Ceylon.  The  Bonses 
have  amalgamated  all  idolatrous  ideas  in  their  own  chaos,  and,  to 
please  all,  present  every  variety  of  objects  for  adoration. 

The  worship  of  these  statues,  which  are  generally  made  of  clay, 
some  gilded,  some  danbed  with  colours,  depends  mostly  upon  the 
priests;  the  common  people  partako  little  in  the  rites,  and,  if  so,  it  is 
not  exclusiyely  to  Buddhism  that  they  show  their  venei-ation.  An 
incense-stand  is  on  every  altar,  and  a  quantity  of  sandal-wood  and 
other  perfumes,  in  the  shape  of  small  sticks,  are  constantly  burnt, 
attended  by  the  beating  of  a  great  drum,  or  th    ringing  of  a  bell  in 
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the  larger  temples,  to  rou«e  the  attention  of  the  goda.  The  injunc- 
tions of  Buddha  to  preserve  life  are  treated  with  mockery,  as  the 
Chinese  bring  many  offerings  of  meat  and  pastry,  as  well  as  of  fruits 
and  liquors;  all  are  well  prepared,  and  are  ready  to  be  eaten  after 
they  have  stood  in  the  temple  for  some  time.  They  show  an  especial 
fondness  for  whole' pigs,  varnished  of  a  deep  yellow  hue;  or  a  he-goat> 
with  the  horns  on,  neatly  adorned.  These  things  remain  then  for 
a  short  time  before  or  on  the  altar;  the  priest  mumiurs a  few  prayers; 
the  devotee  prostrates  himself  and  kneels;  and  the  whole  is  then 
taken  away  to  be  devoured  by  the  guests  who  attend  the  ceremony. 
These  offerings  are  brought  only  on  great  festivals,  and  the  temples 
remain  forsaken  at  other  times,  being  tenanted  by  idle  boys,  gamblers, 
and  travellers.  Many  of  the  temples  have  a  stage  opposite,  on  which, 
at  certain  occasions,  pieces  are  performed  for  the  amusement  of  the 
community  at  large. 

Strictly  speaking,  there  are  no  festivals  celebrated  exclusively  by 
the  Buddhists,  except  perhaps  the  birthday  and  ascension  of  Kwan- 
yin,  the  birthday  of  Foo-lae  (Buddha),  and  a  few  others,  in  which  the 
nation  takes  a  share.  But  the  priests  are  by  no  means  particular,  and 
mingle  in  the  festivities  of  all  other  sects;  wherever  there  is  merry- 
making, whatever  the  pretence  or  circumstances,  they  are  sure  to  be 
found  present.  Their  temples  are  always  open ;  every  one  may  have 
prayers  offered  there,  if  he  only  pay,  for  whatever  object  he  pleases : 
there  is  no  limit  to  devotions.  And  if  any  one,  from  opposite  feelings, 
should  wish  to  desecrate  a  temple  for  a  time,  the  priests  would  not 
object  to  it,  if  it  were  only  paid  for.  All  is  pay— -no  other  considera- 
tion but  that  is  ever  taken  into  account.  Travellers  of  rank,  who 
happen  to  take  up  their  lodging  in  a  temple,  very  frequently  order 
the  idols,  which  they  deem  inferior  in  dignity  to  themselves,  to  be 
taken  down  during  the  time  of  their  abode.  When  whole  commu- 
nities, on  account  of  some  public  calamity,  go  to  a  temple  to  call  upon 
Buddha^  or  other  saint,  and  when  their  prayers  and  supplications 
remain  without  an  answer,  they  often  turn  against  and  destroy  the 
images,  dragging  them  with  ignominy  through  the  streets,  and  anni- 
hilating them,  so  that  not  a  single  trace  remains.  The  priests  plead 
not  for  their  preservation,  but  avail  themselves  of  the  next  opportunity 
te  collect  money  for  the  construction  of  a  diffn^nt  set  of  images,  more 
to  the  taste  of  the  community. 

The  ten  precepts  are  only  binding  upon  the  priests;  for  the  vulgar 
no  specific  rule«  are  given  :  but  these  are  embodied  in  a  very  popular 
work,  "  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man,"  containing  many  thmgs  which  are 
useful  and  excellent,  drawn  from  original  Chinese  laws,  mixed  with 
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much  which  la  ridioaloas  and  ahaoid.  The  four  fini  CMOinuidmenta 
«— not  to  kill  any  living  beiDf ,  howeyer  small  the  insect  or  wormj  not 
to  steal;  not  to  commit  adnltery;  not  to  lie— are  for  the  whole  world. 
The  six  others  are  more  especially  for  the  priests^  vis.,  not  to  drink 
wine,  becaase  the  juice  of  the  grape,  and  erery  spintuons  liqnor, 
becomes  in  hell  a  stream  of  liquid  fire,  which  the  droukard  has  to  gulp 
down;  not  to  sit  on  a  raised  seat;  not  to  have  a  gaudy  dress;  not  to 
be  foud  of  the  yanities  of  the  world;  not  to  wear  ornaments  of  gold 
and  silver;  and  not  to  eat  in  the  afternoon.  But  for  the  mendicants 
and  friars  there  are  two  hundred  and  eighty  other  rules  that  lead  to 
perfection,  and  are  considered  of  the  utmost  importance  for  those  who 
wish  to  rise  to  a  sublime  state  of  contemplation.  Most  of  them  are  of 
the  most  trivial  nature,  and  adapted  to  a  life  of  idleness.  The  mendi- 
oants  hold  a  very  high  rank  in  the  creed,  because  they  are  holy  men, 
who  have  in  so  £ur  subdued  their  passions  as  to  care  no  more  for  the 
goods  of  the  world.  They  must,  however,  not  apply  for  alms  to  bad 
women,  kings,  butchers,  tavern-keepers,  or  play-actors.  The  Ohineae 
in  general,  who  consider  them  as  idle  vagabonds,  pay  very  little 
respect  to  their  sanctity;  and  many  a  mandarin  has  frequently 
obliged  them  to  work  hard,  in  order  to  gain  a  livelihood  for 
themselves. 

The  precepts  themselves  appear  under  three  heads :«— Rules  for 
self-control  of  one's  passions  {Foh  thi  moo  tha,  in  barbarous  Chinese 
P^l);  the  FeM  (Vinaya)  for  regulating  the  desires;  and  the  Shdo,  or 
prohibitions*  These  are  considered  very  sacred,  and  worthy  of  the 
most  careful  practice.  To  Submit  self  to  reason,  and  to  extinguish 
desires,  seems  to  be  the  end  of  all  teaching.  Man  becomes  unhappy 
because  he  follows  his  passions;  man  becomes  happy  in  the  same 
degree  as  he  masters  them;  their  total  absence  is  the  highest  state  of 
bliss;  to  root  them  out  entirely  the  principal  endeavour  of  the  devotee. 
A  quiescent  state,  in  which  nothing  can  afect  the  human  breast,  a 
state  approaching  even  to  total  insensibility  and  apathy,  a  gradual 
change  of  the  vital  soul  of  man  to  a  mere  automaton,  is  the  aim  of  the 
various  moral  injunctions  with  which  Buddhistical  ethics  abound. 

For  an  individual  totally  unacquainted  with  the  maxims  of 
Buddhism,  the  stupid,  unmeaning  look  of  its  votaries,  and  their  total 
unfitness  for  the  duties  of  life,  except  the  performance  of  mere  menial 
service,  seem  a  riddle.  But  it  is  the  extinction  of  all  desires^  of  every 
mental  efibrt,  of  every  thought,  that  constitutes  the  rery  acme  of 
perfectibility,  or,  rather,  Buddhistical  wisdom.  It  is  partly  on  this 
account  that  the  priests  are  so  much  despised,  and  treated  with 
sOTeveign  contempt. 

G  2 
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Theji  howeyer^  indemnify  themselves  by  impressing  on  tbe  mnlti- 
tnde  that  they  hold  some  control  over  the  metempsychosis,  to  which 
all  liying  beings  are  subject.  Now,  as  it  is  no  matter  of  indifference 
whether  the  soul  enters  a  spider,  or  becomes  the  tenant  of  an  elephant, 
or  is  bom  as  a  god  in  paradise,  or  even  becomes  a  Baddha,  the  minds 
of  the  crednlous  votaries  are  constantly  kept  alive  to  aim  at  one 
object,  viz.,  to  escape  being  bom  again  in  some  wretched  form,  such 
as  a  hungry  demon,  or  a  hnmp-backed  beggar.  It  is  extraordinary  to 
witness  the  delusion  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  confidence  with 
which  such  vagaries  are  received  as  trath.  The  human  mind  is  dis- 
turbed— awful  sentiments  arise — and  amidst  the  vague  uncertainty  of 
future  existence,  the  priests  mannge  to  make  the  souls  of  men  captive. 

No  attention  is  shown  to  the  great  precept  of  Buddhism,  to  main- 
tain life.  The  Chinese  are  an  omnivorous  race;  few  living  beings 
escape  being  made  food  for  men,  and  are  slaughtered  and  eaten 
without  the  least  scrapie.  But  to  show  some  regard  for  life,  notwith- 
standing, they  now  and  then  dedicate  some  pigs  to  Buddha,  which  are 
permitted  to  live  their  natural  space  of  life,  and  are  never  kiUed. 
These  fat  monsters  are  kept  as  sacred  animals ;  and  many  a  butcher 
considers  himself  exempt  from  all  sin  when  he  presents  a  porker  to 
tbe  priest.  There  are  other  atonements  made  for  occasioning  loss  of 
life;  and  even  a  mosquito  or  a  cockroach  finds  now  and  then  a  scru- 
pulous murderei^  who  feels  deep  repentance  for  having  caused  the 
death  of  vermin.  Some  Buddhistical  hermits,  to  expiate  the  trans- 
gressions of  mankind,  allow  vermin  of  every  description,  even  the 
most  loathsome,  to  feed  upon  them,  and  often  show  their  devotion  by 
exhibiting  to  the  populace  these  crawling  insects.  The  common  sense 
of  the  Chinese,  however,  reprobates  such  disgusting  exhibitions,  and 
laughs  at  the  idea  that  killing  creatures  for  man's  use  or  comfort  is  a 
sin. 

The  institutions  of  the  Buddhist  priesthood  are  yery  numerous, 
and  all,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  temples  in  the  capital,  on  the 
voluntary  principle.  Their  temples  are  spread  over  the  whole 
country,  and  are  generally  built  on  the  most  romantic  sites  that  can 
'  be  found,  in  order  to  make  an  impression.  The  most  common  are  one 
story  high,  with  a  single  bell,  and  a  set  of  idols,  varying  according  to 
the  patron  in  honour  of  whom  it  was  built.  At  the  door  are  very 
commonly  some  colossal  guardians,  grotesque  figures,  with  spears  and 
other  weapons,  modelled  according  to  the  fashion  of  ancient  Chinese 
warriors.  In  many  fanes  is  a  small  stage,  on  which  the  play-actors,  at 
festive  occasions,  appear,  to  perform  their  dramas  in  honour  of  the 
gods.    There  is  an  altar  on  which  an  incense-stand  is  placed,  generally 
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a  tripod  for  burning  gilt  paper,  and  behind  that  is  a  row  of  idols. 
On  the  walls  historical  or  natural  scenes  are  often  painted,  and  the 
idol  shrine  is  adorned  with  artificial  flowers,  and  other  trifling  orna- 
ments.   At  the  side  there  hang  strips  of  yellow  paper,  with  sentences  in 
rhyme :  these  are  duly  ticketed,  and  when  a  devotee  draws  a  lot  from 
a  bundle  of  bamboo  slips,  he  seeks  the  solution  of  the  oracle  in  these 
pieces  of  paper.    This  is  a  very  common  mode  of  divination*    Another 
mode  is  for  the  votaries  to  throw  two  pieces  of  wood,  shaped  like 
kidneys,  and  to  determine,  by  the  manner  in  which  they  fall,  what 
will  be  their  &te.     The  larger  temples  have  from  five  to  six  halls 
after  each  other,  every  one  having  a  difierent  idol  in  it,  and  often  a 
whole  row  of  the  same.     In  most  the  Negro  features  prevail.     There 
is  abnndance  of  decoration,  bridges,  pillars,  tanks  with  lotus  flowers, 
and  other  ornaments  descriptive  of  Buddhistical  mythology,  or  of  the 
adumbrating  nine-storied  heaven.     In  the  larger  fanes  there  are  like- 
wise numerous  representations  of  demi-gods,  worthies,  heroes  of  the 
pasty  &e.,  who  stand  modestly  either  at  the  entrance  or  in  the  back- 
ground.   Great  ingenuity  is  shown  in  placing  fanciful  objects  within  the 
view  of  the  spectator,  unnatural  figures  generally  being  placed  in  the 
foreground.     Most  of  the  images  are  of  clay,  very  brittle,  and  do  not  last 
any  length  of  time.     The  temples  are  generally  built  of  brick,  without 
a  ceiling,  with  dragons  in  the  roof,  and  now  and  then,  in  imitation  of 
the  imperial  pakice,  with  yellow  tiles.      Near  to  many  of  these 
edifices  there  are  pagodas  of  various  heights ;  the  most  conspicuous 
is  a  prototype  of  heaven,  of  nine  stories.     They  have  been  so  fre- 
quently described  as  not  to  need  here  any  further  notice.      The 
temples  stand  the  whole  day  open ;  to  some,  priests  are  attached,  to 
others  not.     When  the  latter  is  the  case,  they  chant  in  a  monotonous 
manner  in  the  morning  and  evening,  beat  with  two  sticks  upon  a 
piece  of  hollow  wood,  and  repeat  the  name  of  their  god.     In  larger 
establishments  the  gong  is  beat,  and  mass  regularly  read,  at  which 
ceremony  a  great  number  of  priests  attend.     The  tapers  are  lighted, 
incense  burnt,  prostrations  performed,  and  the  crowd  retires.     Few,  if 
any,  of  the  common  people  attend  at  these  ceremonies;   they  are 
only  for  the  priesthood,  not  for  the  laity:  these  only  come  there  on 
festive  occasions,  to  bring  their  offerings,  to  induce  the  priest  to  recite 
a  prayer,  and  to  bow  down  in  rotation  before  the  idols.    Some  women 
also  go  thither,  to  dedicate  their  children  to  the  images;  others  to  ask 
favours  in  time  of  need ;  and  some  regularly  to  perform  worship ;  but 
this  is  generally  done  in  the  houses,  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
ancient  Chinese. 

The  priests  live  generally  in  the  side  apartments,  und  hiive  a  very 
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sombre-looking  abode^  wbere  tbey  pasa  their  time.  Many  are,  for  the 
greater  part  of  their  time,  absent  on  begging  expeditions,  and  only 
return  when  they  faare  oolleoted  a  store.  The  whole  establishment  is 
on  the  mendioant  principle.  The  Bonzes  are  taken  yonng  into  the 
service  j  and  if  there  are  no  volunteers,  yonng  boys  are  bought;  their 
heads  are  then  shaven ;  they  wear  a  yellow  dress ;  and  oommenoe  the 
recitation  of  short  prayers;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  they  perform 
the  duties  of  scullions  and  menial  servants.  Finally  they  are  ordained. 
There  are  several  gradations,  according  to  the  degree  of  sanctity ;  but 
in  all  large  establishments  the  Chinese  Government  chooses  the  high 
priest,  and  does  not  allow  any  one  to  hold  that  supreme  command  in 
a  monastery  except  by  its  express  order.  Nearly  all  the  priests 
belong  to  the  lowest  orders  of  society,  often  to  the  very  scum.  They 
are  without  education,  and  understand  merely  the  routine  of  the  cere^ 
monies^  and  nothing  else.  Few  can  read,  excepting  their  breviary. 
They  walk  generally  barefoot,  or  with  wooden  sandals,  without  any 
leather  on  them ;  with  the  ample  robes  of  Buddhist  priests  as  worn  in 
foreign  countries,  and  without  a  covering  for  their  shorn  heads.  In 
the  estimation  of  the  common  people  they  are  below  the  barber — a 
profession  much  despised;  and  even  a  peasant  would  not  allow  one  to 
sit  down  with  him  in  the  same  place.  In  the  temple  itself  they 
perform  all  the  menial  offices  of  tavern-keepers,  whenever  guests 
happen  to  come.  As  there  are  not  many  hotels  in  the  country,  the 
temples  are  the  most  decent  lodgments  to  which  a  traveller  can  go ; 
and  the  attendance,  as  well  as  fare,  is  of  the  best  description.  In 
many  places,  temples  are  the  refuge  of  gamblers,  vagabonds,  and 
thieves,  who  assemble  there  regularly;  and  it  is  very  difBcnlt  to  avoid 
being  robbed  when  once  within  their  clutches.  The  larger  establish- 
ments, where  many  devotees  assemble,  have  regular  refectories,  with 
commodious  apartments,  in  which  pilgrims  are  received  and  well 
entertained. 

Many  of  the  temples  have  land,  and  there  are  some  which  may 
be  called  rich,  like  the  large  building  of  the  Honan  establishment  at 
Canton,  or  the  Kin-shan,  the  Yang-tsze-Keang,  and  Pooto,  near 
Chusan,  with  many  others.  The  property  consists  of  lands  bequeathed 
by  devotees.  It  might  perhaps  be  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  numberless  priests  attached  to  the  service,  if  the  superintendents 
were  not  in  the  habit  of  embezzling  most  of  the  possessions,  which 
forces  the  fraternity  to  keep  religiously  the  vows  of  poverty.  There 
is  no  temple  which  does  not  send  out  its  mendicants;  many  of  the 
priests,  in  fact,  are  nothing  but  beggars,  and  seldom  perform  the 
duties  of  their  station.    As  the  Chinese  in  general  are  very  averse  to 
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hare  Anytliiiig  to  do  ^Ith  such  vagrants^  they  frequently  affix  a  notioe 
to  their  doors,  denying  them  admission,  and  drive  them  away.  Theirs 
is  therefore  a  hard  life,  and  were  it  not  for  the  compassion  of  the 
women,  they  would  fare  still  worse.  It  is,  however,  hy  no  means  a 
rare  circumstance  to  see  them  starving  by  the  roadside.  They  seem 
to  have  an  unconquerable  aversion  to  labour,  as  mendicity  is  recom- 
mended to  them  by  their  founder,  who  considered  the  life  of  a  beggaf 
a  holy  one.  The  nuisance  of  their  begging  expeditions  becomes  often 
so  great  that  Government  interferes,  and  forces  them  to  exert  them- 
selves.  They  are  then  turned  into  the  fields,  and  must  eithes.  culti- 
vate the  ground  or  starve.  Otherwise,  even  the  gardens  attached  to 
their  convents  are  planted  by  laymen,  and  they  do  nothing  but  keep 
the  vigils.  A  begging  priest  is  considered  as  one  of  the  highest  pro- 
ficients in  this  branch  of  his  functions;  and  the  cunning,  deceit,  and 
extraordinary  energy  they'dtsplay  may  well  excite  the  wonder  of  the 
beholders. 

They  do  not  exactly  make  a  distinction  between  a  priest  and  a 
friar,  and  both  enjoy  the  same  privileges.  The  latter,  however,  live 
in  laige  communities,  generally  In  neatly-built  houses,  constantly 
engaged,  when  at  home,  in  some  spiritual  work.  There  are  convents 
containing  from  fifty  to  one  hundred,  whose  sole  occupation  consists  in 
reading  mass  and  observing  vigils.  They  do  their  best  to  pass  their 
time  agreeably.  Their  cells  are  roomy,  often  neat;  and  they  possess 
the  common  comforts  of  life.  Vegetable  diet  is  common,  but  many 
refrain  from  onions,  garlic,  &o.,  as  too  strong  and  too  dainty.  Rice  is 
the  prevailing  nourishment,  which  they  take  in  large  quantities: 
otherwise,  however,  the  brotherhood  is  by  no  means  scrupulous  about 
eating,  and  they  will  devour  large  pieces  of  meat  if  they  can  only  get 
them,  but  the  means  are  often  wanting  to  satisfy  their  desires :  when 
these,  however,  are  to  be  obtained  at  the  expense  of  others,  no  scruple 
exists.  In  this  respect,  they  distinguish  themselves  from  the  Bonzes 
of  Siamand  Burmah.  When  entertaining  strangers,  they  will  not 
object  to  prepare  a  morsel  of  pork,  or  a  fowl,  and  finish  the  remainder 
themselves ;  -all  this  in  the  way  of  business.  The  theory  is  quite  a 
dififerent  matter. 

At  most  temples  of  any  magnitude  there  are  libraries ;  the  most 
famous  is  on  the  island  of  Kin-shan;  it  was  presented  to  the  large 
monastery  there  by  the  Emperor  Kang-hi.  There  are  many  works 
consisting  of  one  hundred  volumes,  published  by  subscription;  and 
there  are  perhaps  few  works  of  P^i  literature  referring  to  Buddhism 
that  have  not  found  a  transcriber  in  Chinese  characters.  A  printing 
establishment  is  now  and  then  added  to  the  temple;  and  one  may  buy 
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several  works,  saeh  as  legends,  breriaries,  prayers  said  witih  beads^  &c, 
Instraction,  however,  is  nowhere  commanicated;  and  the  only  teaching 
that  exists  is  a  little  smattering  of  Baddhism. 

In  talking  of  friars,  we  mast  not  imagine  that  they  are  men  who 
have  made  an  irrevocable  vow.  Though  nnder  the  promise  of  celibacy, 
many  have  been  previoosly  incontinent,  and  others  leave  their  priest- 
hood, without  any  legal  impediment,  and  retnm  to  a  secnlar  life. 
Nor  are  the  monks  secluded  during  their  abode  in  the  convent ;  they 
can  go  out  whenever  they  wish,  and  receive  visitors  at  pleasure. 

As  a  quite  distinct  race  that  have  sprung  from  the  latter,  we  must 
mention  the  hermits— persons  that  find  immeasurable  charms  in  re- 
peating the  name  of  Buddha,  and  that  can  look  with  extacy  upon 
their  navel  for  hours,  yea,  for  days,  and  get  into  a  state  of  mind  in 
which  they  exhibit  the  most  unheard-of  vagaries.    Such  individuals 
frequently  withdraw  entirely  fbem  all  contact  with  human  beings,  and 
repeat  the  words  ''  0  me  to  fiih"  (Om  mane  padme  horn)  incessantly, 
day  and  night.      The  author  himself  has  visited  several  of  these 
emaciated  beings,  who,  day  and  night,  were  thus  engaged,  and  allowed 
themselves  scarcely  any  rest,  whilst  living  upon  the  most  sparing 
food,  being  fully  content  with  a  little  rice  and  vegetables  that  any 
charitable  person  may  put  before  them,  or  fasting  all  night,  if  that  be 
withheld.    .By  a  peculiar  aberration  of  the  mind,  they  seem  to  be  lost 
to  all  outward  impressions,  living  in  a  world  of  self-created  fancies. 
This  contemplative  life  is  highly  recommended,  and  nothing  is  consi- 
dered such  a  high  state  of  bliss  as  when  a  man,  without  moving,  can 
sit  for  hours  like  an  image,  and  lose  himself.     There  is  to  them  some- 
thing bewitching  in  fixing  their  looks  upon  the  navel,  and  in  dreaming 
away  their  time,  without  once  paying  attention  to  exterior  objects. 

There  are  nunneries,  yet  not  so  numerous  as  the  monasteries,  and 
the  inmates  are  comparatively  few.     The  rules  are  nearly  the  same, 
adapted  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  sex.     The  women  generally  belong 
to  the  lowest  classes,  and  are  not  seldom  strumpets,  who  go  there  as 
the  best  refuge;  otherwise,  the  abbesses  buy  young  girls,  who  at  a 
very  early  age  are  taught  some  prayers.     The  nuns  employ  them- 
selves principally  with  their  own  sex,  practice  prognostication,  write 
charms,  say  prayers,  and  endeavour  to  fix  the  ideas  of  women  upon 
Buddha.     In  many  places  they  have  prayer-meetings,  at  which  they 
preside,  the  devotees  appearing  with  rosaries,  and  repeating  the  most 
unintelligible  words.     They  also  engage  in  intrigues  of  every  descrip- 
tion, make  matches,  nurse  children,  and  make  themselves  now  and 
then  very  useful.     Still  they  share  in  the  general  ignominy  of  the 
priests,  and  the  name  of  Ne-Eao^  "nun,"  is  a  bye-word  and  term  of 
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reproach.  Whenever  Goyemment  perceives  that  they  grow  too  nn- 
meroos,  they  force  them  to  marry,  and  destroy  their  houses.  Poverty 
is  likewise  their  lot,  and  any  change  of  life  must  be  welcome  to  them^ 
as  they  have  to  lead  the  life  of  beggars. 

No  statistical  returns  have  ever  been  made  regarding  the  number 
of  Buddhist  priests.  In  stating  it  as  one  per  cent,  of  the  whole  popu^ 
lation,  and  their  religious  establishments  at  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
of  the  religious  edifices  throughout  China,  we  are  probably  not  &a 
from  the  mark.  The  Buddhists  are  decidedly  the  most  popular  and 
nomerous  sect;  yet  to  include  the  whole  population  as  Buddhists 
amongst  whom  there  are  a  few  temples  erected,  or  even  all  those  who 
contribute  secretly  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  Buddhist  worship, 
wonld  be  a  misnomer.  Those  are  only,  strictly  speaking,  Buddhists 
who  live  in  the  temples;  the  mass  of  the  people  perform  or  neglect  the 
rites  quite  at  their  pleasure.  Few,  from  habits  of  devotion,  cleave  to 
the  temples,  but  they  never  fail  to  shave  their  heads,  and  become 
Buddhists  in  every  other  respect. 

The  influence  of  the  priests  upon  the  people  is  very  decided; 
though  they  are  mere  mendicants,  they  are  numerous;  and  though 
neither  learned  nor  revered,  still  they  have  not  failed  to  establish 
some  kind  of  ascendency.  This  is  principally  to  be  ascribed  to  their 
holding  the  doctrine  of  existence  after  death, — a  tenet  not  clearly 
demonstrated  in  the  national  system.  Man  has  naturally  a  leaning  to 
immortality,  and  no  sophistry  can  ever  uproot  this  deep-seated  yearn- 
ing. Though  learned  men  may  wantonly  assert  that  the  soul  takes 
its  flight  with  the  body,  and  dissolves  like  all  matter,  there  is  a  belief 
unconquerable,  a  certainty  that  no  shallow  arguments  can  eradicate, 
that  the  human  being  continues  to  exist,  whatever  may  be  the  various 
vicissitudes  of  life,  and  the  destination  of  the  body.  Whilst,  there- 
fore, the  prevailing  philosophy  leaves  an  utter  blank,  the  Buddhist 
priest  supplies  it,  and  says  to  the  immortal  spirit,  '*  There  is  a  very 
long  life  before  you,  and  we  give  you  the  assurance  that  you  may 
some  day  become  a  god,  a  Buddha,  in  immeasurable  happiness,  if 
you  will  listen  to  our  suggestions."  There  are  few  who  refuse  such  a 
boon  when  held  out  to  them  with  earnestness  and  persuasion.  They 
grasp  at  it;  and  though,  after  much  reflection,  donbts  may  arise  as  to 
adopting  such  vagaries  as  Buddhism  presents,  still  they  think  that  it 
18  much  better  to  abide  by  them  than  to  have  nothing  to  rely  on : 
thus  the  error  is  propagated  and  maintained,  often  with  great  perti- 
nacity, 60  as  to  be  a  ruling  principle  of  life. 

The  inculcation  of  polytheism,  the  creation  of  numerous  idols,  the 
keeping  the  people  in  spiritual  bondage,  and  the  multiplying  of  objects 
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of  worship,  may  indeed  be  laid  io  the  aoconnt  of  the  Bouses.  Without 
their  constant  appeal  to  beings  of  their  own  creation,  that  aro  said  to 
have  influence  oyer  the  destiny  of  man,  it  is  not  very  probable  that  there 
woald  ever  have  been  in  China  so  much  gross  idolatry.  These  yagarieci 
are  constantly  in  their  mouths,  and  they  talk  about  innumerable  gods 
that  claim  the  adoration  of  man ;  and  hint  that  a  faithful  votary  may 
rise  to  an  equal  rank.  These  things  are  not  lost  upon  the  vulgar. 
Wherever  there  is  a  nook,  they  erect  an  altar,  or  build  a  niche;  there 
is  not  even  a  large  green  tree  without  some  Incense-stand  j  and  the 
priests  exclaim,  *' Behold,  here  your  god  resides!*'  As  might  have 
been  expected,  the  priests  have  stultified  the  human  mind,  and  made 
it  a  slave  to  the  vilest  superstition.  The  heart  is  hardened,  turned 
away  from  the  living  God,  and  bows,  against  reason  and  better  know- 
ledge, before  images  of  clay.  Even  here  common  sense  greatly 
disapproves  and  reprobates  the  custom  of  the  vulgar;  and  many 
Chinese  laugh  at  the  observance  of  rites  which  they  at  other  times 
themselves  perform.  The  learned  have  exerted  their  eloquence 
in  dissuading  the  people  from  believing  such  absurd  legends,  which 
are  moreover  of  foreign  origin;  yet  the  Chinese  at  large  never- 
theless listen.  A  stronger  proof  of  a  fallen  nature  could  perhaps  not 
be  adduced. 

The  priests  are  mainly  instrumental  in  making  everything  that 
appears  under  the  name  of  religion  ridiculous.  They  are  in  most 
instances  poor,  and  must  have  recourse  to  the  arts  of  charlatans  to 
maintain  themselves.  However  much  this  may  be  disguised,  the 
facts  are  known  to  every  one.  If,  therefore,  this  system  is  i^ewed  as 
a  mountebank's  tale,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  The  common 
people  having  onoe  been  accustomed  to  view  a  religion,  the  widest- 
spread  amongst  them,  in  that  light,  must  naturally  suppose  that  all 
other  creeds  contain  the  same  vagaries.  Hence,  a  contempt  of  all 
things  beyond  the  senses,  a  ridicule  of  spiritual  objects,  and  total 
aversion  to  listen  to  such  matters. 

In  many  instances,  when  Buddhism  was  in  its  glory,  it  often 
happened  that  the  number  of  monasteries  increased,  and  thousands 
became  friars  to  spend  a  life  of  ease  and  comfort.  Respecting  such 
aberrations,  the  Chinese  authorities  are  very  sensitive.  They  reason 
that  if  every  one  puts  not  his  hand  to  some  work  or  other,  there  must 
arise  starvation;  for  so  many  mouths  are  to  be  fed,  and  so  many  hands 
must  work  to  do  this.  Thede  institutions  have  thus  been  frequently 
destroyed,  and  the  priests  have  been  forced  to  turn  their  hands  from 
the  book  to  the  plough.  The  effects  of  laziness,  so  much  complained 
of  in  Siam  and  Burmah,  arising  from  the  most  able-bodied  men  leaving 
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their  oooapations^  and  enlisting  in  the  prie«thoody  is  therefore  not 
perceptible  in  China.  Nor  have  thej  any  inflaence  in  restraining  the 
ooneumption  of  animal  food^  and  promoting  vegetable  diet^  which 
they  BO  mnoh  advocate. 

In  every  other  respect,  they  may  be  considered  as  exercising  no 
inflaence  upon  the  people  at  large.  If  they  were  taken  away  bodily, 
their  absence  would  probably  not  be  regretted  by  any.  They  are  the 
drones  of  society^  useless  and,  in  many  instances,  injurious  appendages, 
and  on  that  account  of  little  moment.  Their  superstition  has  for  a  long 
while  ontgrown  the  nation ;  the  temples  are  now  mostly  deserted  and 
in  a  state  of  ruin,  the  votaries  fewer  and  fewer,  and  the  offerings  very 
sparing.  Large  establishments,  that  were  formerly  in  a  very  flourish- 
ing condition,  have  been  partly  abandoned,  and  stand  entirely  empty. 
China  has  in  this  respect,  during  the  last  twenty  to  forty  years,  under- 
gone a  very  great  change,  and  is  still  verging  to  a  more  important 
crisis.  Had  the  priests  learning,  they  might  render  themselves 
valuable  instruments  in  promoting  instruction ;  and  did  they  profess 
any  art  useful  to  man,  they  might  turn  it  to  advantage,  and  appeal  to 
the  services  which  they  had  rendered.  But  they  can  show  nothing 
but  Buddhism  and  its  concomitant  evils,  and  can  never,  therefore, 
exercise  a  powerful  ascendancy.  The  Qovernment  treats  them  with 
the  utmost  contempt.  All  men  of  learning  look  down  upon  the 
priests  as  the  very  dust  of  their  feet;  and  even  the  ordinary  man 
views  them  as  a  necessary  evil.  Yet,  in  the  hour  of  death,  under 
heavy  calamities,  and  the  decease  of  a  loved  relative,  their  assistance 
is  called  in  to  smooth  the  way  to  eternity,  and  give  peace  to  the 
rebellious  conscience.  Even  men  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  who 
have  sneered  at  their  delusions,  often  beseech  them  for  a  place  and  a 
dignified  station  in  the  metempsychosis. 

Impartiality  should  prompt  a  writer  to  say  all  that  he  can  in 
favour  of  adverse  sects.  But  from  the  obscuration  of  the  Bonzes, 
their  stupidity,  and  their  endeavours  to  retain  others  in  the  darkness 
of  the  grossest  superstition,  they  find  little  favour  with  those  who 
have  the  well-being  of  their  fellow-creatures  at  heart.  Some  negative 
virtues,  however,  ought  not  to  be  denied  to  them.  They  have  nothing 
obscene  in  their  images  or  worship;  the  main  charge  that  can  be 
brought  against  them  is  that  of  beihg  burlesque  and  unnatural;  nor 
have  they  any  cruel,  unnatural  rites,  nothing  which  may  not  be  per- 
formed in  open  daylight,  before  a  multitude  of  people.  As  they 
exercise  no  moral  influence,  and  are  generally  in  the  lowest  grade  of 
depravity,  they  cannot  afleot  the  manners  of  the  people.  The  Bonzes, 
however,  have  one  good  point — they  are  very  hospitable;  they  like 
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to  wait  upon  strangers^  and  show  those  attentions  in  which  a  wa3rfaring 
man,  when  tired  of  hie  journey,  so  much  delights. 

Such  is  the  actual  aspect  of  Buddhism  in  China :  the  time  perhaps 
will  soon  come  when  it  will  be  spoken  of  as  a  religion  that  was.  It 
will  be  a  benefit  for  the  Chinese  nation  to  shake  off  this  yoke  of 
absurdities  and  sinful  idolatry,  and  to  bow  before  the  only  true  God 
and  Jesus  Christ  the  Sayiour. 

[The  writer  of  this  paper  died  on  the  9th  August,  1851. — Ed.] 
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Abt.  VIII. —  On  the  Winged  Bulk,  Lions,  and  other  Symbolical 
Figures  from  Nineveh.  By  E.  C.  Ravbnshaw,  Esq., 
M.A.S.,F.G.S. 

[Read  April  2,  1853.] 

Thb  monster  bulls,  lions,  and  other  winged  figures  found  at  Nineveh, 
which  have  lately  been  erected  in  the  new  Hall  of  the  British 
Museum,  naturally  excite  the  curiosity  as  well  as  the  admiration  of 
the  public— curiosity  to  learn  the  meaning  of  these  colossal  myths  of 
a  nation  which  flourished  some  3000  years  ago,  at  the  earliest 
dawn  of  art,  and  before  the  period  of  authentic  history.  It  is  desire- 
able,  therefore,  that  some  attempt  should  be  made  to  solve  the 
problem. 

A  cnrsory  inspection  of  these  mysterious  figures  will  satisfy  the 
observer  that  they  were  not  merely  architectural  ornaments,  analogous 
to  those  which  are  used,  at  the  present  day,  to  decorate  some  Qothio 
church  or  palace  constructed  in  the  mediaeval  style ;  but  were  designed 
to  symbolixe  certain  mysteries,  and  pourtray  certain  ceremonies  of  the 
primeval  religion  of  Assyria.  So  remote,  however,  is  the  era,  and  so 
obscure  are  the  traditions  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  in  the 
Jewish,  Persian,  and  Grecian  histories,  that  any  conclusions  at  which 
we  may  arrive  must  be  attended  with  much  difficulty  and  uncer- 
tainty. It  is  with  the  view  rather  of  inviting  the  attention  of  others 
to  the  subject,  than  in  the  expectation  that  any  theories  of  mine  will 
be  received,  that  I  venture  to  lay  before  the  Society  the  result  of  my 
speculations. 

Cardinal  Wiseman,  in  his  recent  lecture  at  Leeds,  in  defending  the 
conduct  of  the  Inquisition  towards  Galileo,  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  Gralileo  was  not  imprisoned  for  maintaining,  merely  as  an  hypo- 
thesis, that  the  earth  moved  round  the  sun,  but  because  ho  asserted  it 
as  a  fact,  in  opposition  to  the  Scriptures.  Profiting  by  the  mistake  of 
Galileo,  I  would  premise  that  if  anything  in  the  following  obser- 
vations should  appear  to  be  unorthodox,  I  hope  it  will  be  under- 
stood that  it  is  only  advanced  as  an  hypothesis,  not  asserted  as  a 
trnth. 

The  principal  objects  among  the  Assyrian  sculptures  having  a 
mythological  character,  are  :  1st,  the  winged  bull  with  a  man's  face ; 
2nd,  the  winged  lion  with  a  man's  face  ;  3rd,  the  winged  man 
with  a  fir-cone  in  one  hand,  and  a  square  basket,  or  vessel,  in  the 
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other ;  and,  4tb,  a  man,  with  the  head  and  wings  of  an  eagle  or 
hawk. 

The  hypothesis  which  I  propose  to  maintain  wiih  respect  to  these 
figures,  is,  first,  that  thej  are,  as  has  been  already  surmised  bj 
Mr.  Layard,  the  originals  of  the  Cherubim  of  Ezekiel ;  that  they  were 
likewise  the  originals  of  the  apocalyptic  beasts  of  St.  John  ;  and  that, 
slightly  modified,  they  were  afterwards  adopted,  and  are  now  used,  as 
the  symbols  of  the  four  Evangelists.  Secondly,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
show  that  they  were  originally  invented  by  the  Magi  and  Chal- 
dieans,  as  astronomical  symbols  of  the  equinoctial  and  solstitial 
points ;  that  they  represent,  in  fact,  the  four  seasons,  spring,  summer, 
autumn,  and  winter;  perhaps,  also,  the  four  winds,  and  the  four 
elements. 

To  those  whose  ideas  of  cherubim  are  derived  exclusively  from  the 
observation  of  the  winged  heads  on  tombstones,  or  from  the  paintings 
of  a  Guide  or  a  Raphael,  it  may  be  somewhat  startling  to  learn  that 
there  is  no  authority  in  Scripture  for  these  bodyless  infants;  and 
that  the  face  of  a  cherub,  instead  of  being  the  face  of  a  baby,  was  in 
reality  the  face  of  a  buU.^ 

It  may  be  proper,  however,  before  proceeding  to  the  yisions  of 
Ezekiel,  to  give  a  brief  account  of  all  that  is  related  of  the  cherubim 
in  the  history  of  the  Jews. 

The  first  notice  to  be  found  of  cherubim  is  chap.  iii.  v.  84,  of  Genesis 
where  it  is  related'  that  God  '* placed  at  the  east  of.  the  garden  of 
Eden,  Cherubim,  and  a  flaming  sword  which  turned  every  way  to 
keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life.'*  It  will  be  remarked  that  no 
mention  is  here  made  of  the  form  of  the  cherubim. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  there  is  no  further  allusion  to  the  cheru- 
bim until  the  time  of  Moses, — a  period  of  about  2512  years.  After 
the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea^  while  Moses  was  on  Mount  Sinai,  he 
directed  the  Israelites  to  make  an  ark  (or  chest)  to  hold  the  stone 
tables  of  the  law,  two  cubits  and  a. half  long,  a  cubit  and  a  half  broad, 
and  a  cubit  and  a  half  high ;  and  a  lid  of  corresponding  siie,  which 
was  called  ''  the  mercy  seat."  He  proceeds  (Exodus  xxv.  v.  18,)  : 
'^  And  thou  shalt  make  two  chembims  of  beateh  gold  in  the  two  ends 
of  the  mercy  seat,  one  cherub  on  the  one  end,  and  one  cherub  on  the 
other  end.  And  the  cherubims  shall  stretch  fof  th  their  wings,  and  their 
faces  shall  look  one  to  another ;  towards  the  mercy  seat  shall  the  faces 

>  Ezekiel  x.  14 ;  1  Kings  vi.  27. 

'  The  French  translation  of  the  Vnlgate  has^  ^  il  mit  des  ehenilrfDS  derant  le 
jardin  de  d^ices,  qui  faisaient  tftinceler  use  ^p^  de^fea^  &<%**  JosepliW,  in  hl» 
History,  does  not  allude  to  the  cherubim  in  the  gardes  of  Edeiu 
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of  the  oherabimi  be  .""--^^  And  there  [said  the  Lord]  I  will  meet  thee, 
and  commnne  with  thee  from  above  the  mercy  seat,  from  between 
the  two  ohernbims  which  are  upon  the  ark  of  the  testimony/'  &o.  Not 
a  syllable  is  here  said  of  the  form  of  the^  cherubs :  it  was  eyidently 
assumed  that  the  Israelites  were  so  fitmiliar  with  their  appearance 
that  no  further  instructions  were  necessary. 

It  is  curious,  however,  that  no  tradition  of  their  forms  should  hare 
reached  eren  the  days  of  Josephus,  who  declares  (Antiq.  III.  6)  that 
they  resembled  no  animals  that  were  ever  seen  by  man,  and  that  their 
form  no  man  knew  in  his  time.  The  modem  representations  of  the 
ark  and  cherubim  made  by  artists  and  scholars  ^  (prior  to  the .  dis« 
eoveries  of  the  Egjrptian  antiquities)  from  the  descriptions  in  Exodus, 
are  very  similar  to  the  arks  or  boats  of  Osiris,  which  contained  the 
emblems  of  life  and  stability ;  or  the  sacred  beetle,  overshadowed  by 
the  wings  of  two  figures  of  the  goddess  Thmei,  or  Truth  and  Justice. 
(Compare  Figs,  a  and  b,  Plate  IV.) 

The  ark,  borne  upon  two  poles,  accompanied  the  Israelites  in  all 
their  wanderings  until  they  reached  the  promised  land.  For  about 
870  years  it  remained  -at  Shiloh,  whence  it  was  brought,  under  the 
designation  of  "  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  who 
dwelleth  between  the  cherubim,"  to  Ebeneser,  to  support  the  Israelites 
in  a  battle  with  the  Philistines.  The  latter,  however,  were  victo- 
rious ;  captured  the  ark;  and  carried  it  to  Ashdod.  There  it  destroyed 
the  image  of  Dagon,  the  fish-god ;  and  after  causing  many  other 
calamities  to  its  captors,  the  Philistines  were  too  glad  to  restore  it  to 
the  Israelites  at  Eirjath-jearim,  where  it  remained  twenty  years. 
From  this  place  it  was  conveyed,  about  1016  B.O.,  to  Jerusalem,  with 
great  pomp  and  ceremony,  by  David. 

The  design  of  David  to  build  a  house  for  its  reception  was  not 
earned  out  until  the  time  of  Solomon,  1012  b.o.,  and  about  480  years 
after  the  Exodus.  In  the  construction  of  his  celebrated  temple,  a 
dark  room,  without  windows,  called  ''  the  oracle,"  twenty  cubits,  or 
thirty  feet  square,  was  prepared  for  the  ark  ;  and  within  the  oracle 
Solomon  made  two  cherubim  of  oliv^wood,  each  ten  cubits  high, 
''five  cubits  was  the  one  wing  of  each  cherub,  and  five  cubits  the  other 
wing  of  each  cherub,  and  from  the  uttermost  part  of  one  wing.to  the 
uttermost  part  of  the  other  was  ten  cubits  ;  and  they  stretched  forth 
the  wings  of  the  eherubim,  so  thai  the  wing  of  one  touched  the  one 
wall,  and  the  wing  of  the  other  cherub  touched  the  other  wall;  and 
their  wings  touched  one  another  in  the  midst  of  the  house;  and  he 
overlaid  the  chembims  with  gold." 
'  Vide  Biblioftl  Encyclopaedia.    Arts.  CMRtmiM  and  Ark  of  ths  Covbwakt. 
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At  the  time  of  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  the  priests  brought 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  into  the  oracle  of  the  hoase  ^^to  the  most 
holy  place,  eren  under  the  wings  of  the  cherubim.  For  the  cherubim 
spread  forth  their  two  wings  over  the  place  of  the  ark,  and  the  staves 
thereof"  (1  Kings,  ch.  viii.  y.  7).  This  was  not  difficult,  for,  as  before 
stated,  the  ark  was  a  chest  only  two  cubits  and  a  half  long,  by  one  cubit 
and  a  half  broad  and  high.  It  does  not  appear  whether  the  two  small 
cherubims  of  beaten  gold  made  by  Moses  were  still  upon  the  ark,  or 
whether  the  larger  cherubims  of  olive-wood,  made  by  SolomoUi  were 
substituted  for  them.  The  former  appears  the  more  probable ;  first, 
because  there  is  no  mention  of  their  having  been  removed ;  and 
secondly,  because  the  size  and  the  position  of  Solomon's  cherubim 
were  totally  different.  Instead  of  being  on  either  end  of  the  ark,  and 
looking  down  on  the  mercy  seat,  they  were  standing  erect  on  the 
ground  on  either  side  of  the  ark,  and  the  right  wing  of  the  one 
touching  the  end  of  the  left  wing  of  the  other ;  so  that  the  four 
wings,  spread  in  a  straight  line,  reached  twenty  cubits,  from  wall  to 
wall. 

It  will  be  observed  in  this,  as  in  the  preceding  passages,  no  alln- 
81  on  is  made  to  the  forms,  or  heads  of  the  cherubim.  In  2  Chronicles, 
chap.  iii.  r.  13,  it  is  stated:  ''The  wings  of  the  cherubims  spread 
themselves  forth  twenty  cubits,  and  they  stood  on  their  feet,  and  their 
faces  were  inwards."  Here  we  are  informed  that  at  any  rate  they 
had  feet  and  faces  j  but  whether  of  man  or  beast,  bird  or  reptile,  is 
not  stated  ;  but,  I  may  here  remark,  that  if  they  had  more  than  one 
£EM3e,  it  would  certainly  have  been  mentioned. 

Solomon  himself  appears  to  have  considered  the  ark  and  the  che- 
rubim merely  as  symbolical  objects,  towards  which  the  faces  of  the 
Hebrews  should  be  turned  in  prayer,  as  the  Mahommedans  turn  to 
their  Kiblah,  the  temple  of  Mecca.  In  his  beautiful  song,  or  prayer, 
dedicating  the  Temple  (1  Kings,  oh.  viii.  v.  27),  he  says  : — "  But  will 
God  indeed  dwell  upon  earth  f  Behold,  the  heavens,  and  the  heaven 
of  heavens  cannot  contain  Thee,  how  much  less  this  house  which  I 
have  built.  But  hearken  Thou  to  the  supplication  of  thy  servant,  and 
of  thy  people  Israel,  when  they  shall  pray  towards  this  place,  and 
hear  Thou  in  heaven,  thy  dwelling-place ;  and  when  thou  hearest, 
forgive.** 

Great,  however,  as  was  Solomon's  piety,  and  magnificent  as  was 
the  temple,  yet  in  a  short  time  his  700  wives,  and  his  300  con- 
cubines, turned  away  his  heart  after  other  gods  than  Jehovah.  On 
his  death,  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  revolted  from  his  son  Rehoboam, 
and  ceased  to  worship  at  the  temple.    About  twenty  years  after,  it 
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was  plandered  bj  Shishak^  king  of  Egypt ;  and  about  400  years  after 
that,  it  was  finally  bomt  to  the  ground,  with  the  ark  and  the  cheru- 
bims,  by  Nebnchadnezsar,  in  588  B.o. 

After  this  period  there  is  no  mention  of  the  chernbim,  except  in 
the  dreams  or  visions  of  the  prophets.  Some  have  supposed  that  the 
seraphim  of  Isaiah  are  identical  with  the  cherubim.  In  chapter  yi, 
which  is  nneonnected  with  the  preceding  or  subsequent  chapter,  the 
prophet  abruptly  exclaims  : — "  In  the  year  that  King  Uzziah  died«  I 
saw  the  Lord  sitting  upon  a  throne,  high  and  lifted  up,  and  his  train  ^ 
[that  is,  garments]  filled  the  temple.  Above  it'  [the  throne]  stood 
the  seraphims :  each  one  had  six  wings;  with  twain  he  covered  his  flEbce, 
with  twain  he  covered  his  feet,  and  with  twain  he  did  fly."  It  is 
evident  they  had  also  hands,  as  in  v.  6,  he  says  : — '^  Then  flew  one  of 
the  seraphims  unto  me,  having  a  live  coal  in  his  hand,  which  he  had 
taken  with  the  tongs  from  off  the  altar." 

In  Gesenius^s  Hebrew  Dictionary,  the  word  is  derived  from  ^H\d 
"sharaf,'*  to  burn,  as  seraphims  were  ''angels  that  appeared  like  a 
flaming  fire." 

We  now  come  to  the  visions  of  Ezekiel  (chap.  i). 

It  was  by  the  river  Chebar,'  in  the  land  of  the  Chald»ans,  in  the 
thirtieth  year  of  the  captivity,  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  upon 
him,*  and  he  saw  visions  of  God.  ''  And  I  looked,  and  behold  a 
whirlwind'  came  out  of  the  north,  a  great  cloud  and  a  fire  infolding 
itself,  as  the  colour  of  amber.  Also  out  of  the  midst  thereof  came  the 
likeness  of  four  living  creatures.'  They  had  the  likeness  of  a  man, 
and  every  one  had  four  iaces,  and  four  wings,  and  their  feet  were 
straight  feet,  and  the  sole  of  their  feet  was  like  the  sole  of  a  calf  s  foot, 
and  they  had  the  hands  of  a  man  under  their  wings.  As  for  the  like- 
ness of  their  fiuses,  they  had  each  the  fetoe  of  a  man  [in  front],  the 
face  of  a  lion  on  the  right  side,  the  face  of  an  ox  on  the  left  side, 
and  the  face  of  an  eagle  [probably  behind  :  the  Vulgate  says,  '^  au 

^  **  Yltemento  *'  in  the  French  Vulgate. 

3  In  the  Vulgate,  ''round  about  it  stood  the  cherubinu^^    Bib.  Ency.,  Art, 

CnSRVBIMS. 

>  ^'Chobar,'*  in  French  Vulgate-  supposed  to  be  the  Khaboor,  which  foxmB  a 
junction  with  the  Euphrates  at  Carchemish,  about  225  miles  N.W.  from 
Babylon.  At  Arban,  on  the  banks  of  the  Khaboor,  Mr.  Layard  discoTered  winged 
bulls  and  lions  (p.  276,  Second  Expedition.) 

*  ''  La  main  du  Seigneur  agit  sur  lui.*' — Vulg. 

'  A  similar  whirlwind,  without  the  cherubims,  is^  described  in  p.  294  of 
Layard's  Second  Expedition. 

•  ''Animaux." — Vulg, 

VOL.  xri.  H 
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dessuB**rr^boYe].  And  their  wings  were  atrelched  npwMds,  two 
wings  of  every  one  were  joined  one  to  another^  and  twe  covered  t^elr 
bodies^  and  they  went  every  one  stFaight  forward,  and  they  tamed 
not  when  they  went."  By  each  of  the  fonr  ereatarea  w»a  a  wheal  full 
of  eyes,  and  the  spirit  of  the  ^living  ereatures  was  in  the  wheels. 
Stretehed  forth  over  the  heads  of  the  oreatares  was  a  finnament,  as 
the  colour  of  the  terrible  crystal,  and  under  the  firmament  were  their 
wings  straight,  the  one  towards  the  other.  Svery  one  had  two,  which 
covered  on  this  side,  and  every  one  had  two  whiph  covered  on  that 
side,  their  bodies;  and  when  they  went,  I  heard  the  noise  of  their 
wings,  as  the  noise  of  great  waters  ;  when  they  stood,  they  let  down 
their  wings.  Above  the  firmament  was  the  likeness  of  a  throne  of 
sapphire  stone,  and  upon  the  throne  was  the  likeness  of  a  man  of  fire 
the  colour  of  amber,  and  a  brightness  shone  round  about  him  like  that 
of  the  rainbow.     This  was  the  glory  of  the  Lord.^ 

The  Lord  then  gives  Ezekiel  a  book  to  eat,  which  eaables  him  to 
prophecy  against  Jerusalem  (chap.  viii).  Jn  the  following  year,  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  again  fell  upon  him,  and  lifted  him  up  by  a  lock  of 
his  hair,  and  carried  him  in  a  vision  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  sees  the 
abominations  of  the  lBraelites,-9rthe  image  of  Jealousy  at  the  gate  of 
the  altar,  and  every  form  of  creeping  things,  and  abomipaUe  beasts, 
and  all  the  idols  of  the  house  of  Israel  pourtrayed  upon  the  walls 
round  about  in  the  chambers  of  their  imagery.  The  temple  and 
ark  having  been  destroyed,  it  ^eems  that  the  Israelites  adopted  the 
idolatrous  practices  of  the  surrounding  nations,  and  amongst  others, 
probably,  those  of  Assyria. 

In  chapter  x,  Esekiel,  in  his  dream  or  vision,  sees  the  temple  as  it 
was  before  its  destruction  ;  and  goes  on  to  describe  the  ohembiin  in 
the  sanctuary  exactly  as  in  the  1st  chapter,  and  ends  by  saying  :<— 
''  These  were  the  living  creatures  I  saw  under  the  God  of  Israel,  by 
the  river  of  Chebar,  and  I  knew  that  they  were  the  eherubims.** 

This  is  important,  as  in  chapter  i,  they  were  only  called  '<  living 
creatures;"  but  here  we  are  told  distinctly  that  they  were  the 
cherubim. 

There  is  one  part  of  this  description  which  is  valuable,  as  it  goes 
to  show  the  meaning  attached  to  the  word  "  cherub."  In  verse  14,  he 
says  :-^'*  Every  one  had  four  faces,  the  first  was  the  face  of  a 
cherub,  the  second  was  the  'face  of  a  man,  the  third  the  fiuM  of  a 
lion,  and  the  fourth  ibe  face  of  an  eagle.*'  Now,  as  in  the  pre- 
vious description  it  was  stated  that  the  first  face  was  that  of  an  ox, 
while  the  other  three  faces  were  the  same,  it  is  clear  that  the  word 

1  The  <<  Farah-i-Ized  *'  of  the  Persians. 
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eherab  WMani  mi  ooe.  It  if  not  apparent,  howeFav,  whj  ikej  should 
lia?»  hooa  oaIUmI  ^h^mMm^  (ox*headod),  in  piofoitnoo  to  nusrm 
(aagleJieadecl),  or  arim  (lion^headed). 

In  a  Mbaequont  Torfion^  In  whiob  **  the  man  of  brais  "  defleribea 
the  pattern  after  which  the  new  temple  was  to  be  built,  on  the  retam 
of  Ihe  Jews  firom  their  oaptivitj,  (chap,  xli,  y.  18^)  it  is  ordered  that 
the  walls  of  the  tomple  should  be  eorered  with  cherubim  and  palm- 
ireee ;  ^  so  that  a  palm-tree  was  between  a  cherub  and  a  cherub ;  and 
ereiy  cherub  had  two  faces,  so  that  the  feee  of  a  man  was  toward 
the  palm-tree  on  the  one  side,  and  the  face  of  a  young  li<m  toward  the 
palm-tree  on  the  othw  side*  This  is  directly  at  variance  with  the 
former  description.  To  add  to  the  difficulty,  in  1  Kings,  ch.yii.  v.  20, 
it  is  stated  that,  on  the  borders  of  the  molten  sea,  made  by  Hiram, 
were  *'  lions,  oxen,  and  cherubim  ;**  from  which  it  would  appear  that 
the  cherubs  were  something  diffbrent  from  either  lions  or  oxen  j  and 
that  if  they  had  anything  In  common  with  the  visionary  cherubim  of 
Baekiel,  it  must  have  been  the  head  of  an  eagle,  and  of  a  man.  An 
endeavour  has  been  made  to  reconcile  these  discrepancies  by  the  sup^ 
podtion  that  when  represented  on  a  flat  surface,  only  two  heads  would 
appear,  and  that  any  figure  having  two  of  the  above  heads  and  four 
wiags  was  called  a  cherub.  This  is  a  plausible  conjecture.  It  is  evi- 
dent, however,  that  the  cherubim  of  the  visions  were  very  dilTerent 
from  the  real  historical  cherubim  of  Moses  and  Solomon.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  latter  had  more  than  one  face  and  two 
wiags^  or  that  they  had  other  than  human  feet  and  ^accs  ;  while  the 
former  had  four  heads  and  four  wings,  and  calfs  feet,  and  four  wheels 
full  of  eyes.*  As  it  has  been  conjectured  *  that  the  cherubim  of  Moses 
were  derived  from  the  figures  of  truth  and  justice  on  the  arks  and 
breast-plates  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  so  it  may  be  plausibly  surmised 
that  the  cherubim  of  Esekiel  were  derived  from  the  winged  bulls, 
lions,  and  eagle-headed  figures  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh.  On  this  sub- 
ject Mr.  Layard  observes,  in  his  **  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,*' vol,  ii., 
p.  404  : — "The  resemblance  between  the  symbolical  figures  I  have 
dasoribed,  and  those  seen  by  Ezekiel  in  his  vision,  can  scarcely  fail  to 
strike  the  reader.     As  the  prophet  had  beheld  the  Assyrian  palaces, 

'  The  word  ib  derived  by  some  from  "  Charab,"  "  to  plough ;"  by  others, 
ikom^Karab,'*  <<Bear,**— signliying  those  who  were  near  the  throne  of  God. 
(Hyde).  In  Paalm  xYiii,  v.  10,  oberub  signifies  '<  the  wind :"— <<  He  rode  upon  a 
ehenib,  and  did  fly;  yea  he  did  fly  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind. 

<  Mitrm  and  Serosh,  two  of  the  laeds  or  aogek  of  the  Persians,  were  said  to 
have  10,000  eyes.— Dabistaa. 

*  "  Aadmi  EgyptiaM,'*  BibU  Enoyc,    Article  Ark  op  trs  Covbnamt. 

H  2 
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with  their  mysterions  images  and  gorgeous  deoorations,  it  is  highly 
prohable  that  when  seeking  to  typify  certain  divine  attributes^  and  to 
describe  the  divine  glory,  he  chose  forms  that  were  not  only  familiar 
to  him,  but  to  people  whom  he  addressed— captives  like  himself  in  the 
land  of  Assyria.  Those  who  were  uncorruptcd  by  even  the  outward 
forms  of  idolatry  sought  for  images  to  convey  the  idea  of  the  Supreme 
God.  Ezekiel  saw  in  his  vision  the  likeness  of  four  living  creatures, 
which  had  four  -faces,  'four  wings,  and  the  hands  of  a  man  under 
their  wings  on  their  four  sides.  Their  faces  were  those  of  a  man,  a 
lion,  an  ox,  and  an  eagle.  By  them  was  a  wheel,  the  appearance  of 
which  '  was  as  it  were  a  wheel  in^the  middle  of  a  wheel.'  (Ezek.  i.  16). 
It  will  be  observed,  that  the  four  forms  chosen  by  Ezekiel  to  illustrate 
his  description — ^the  man,  the  lion,  the  bull,  and  the  eagle,  are  pre- 
cisely those  which  are  constantly  found  on  Assyrian  monuments  as 
religious  types.  The  ^  wheel  within  wheel,*  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  the  emblematical  figures,  may  refer  to  the  winged  circles,  or 
wheel,  representing  at  Nimroud  the  Supreme  Deity.  These  coinci- 
dences are  too  marked  not  to  deserve  notice  ;  and  do  certainly  lead  to 
the  inferences  that  the  symbols  chosen  by  the  prophet  were  derived 
from  the  Assyrian  sculptures." 

I  may  here  remark  that  winged  objects  were  unknown  to  the 
simple  religion  of  the  Jews,  which  did  not  recognize  graven  images,  or 
the  likeness  of  anything  in  heaven  or  earth.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  angels  have  wings,  because  painters  and  poets  have  so 
described  them,  but  there  is  no  authority  for  it  in  the  Bible.  All 
the  angels  who  have  appeared,  either  ^in  dreams  or  daylight,  have 
assumed  the  simple  form  of  ^man.  There  is  no  mention  even  of  female 
angels.^ 

Winged  figures,  however,  were  common  in  the  mythology  of 
Assyria  and  Egypt,  whence  they  were  successively  adopted  by  the 
Greeks,  Etruscans,  Romans,  and  Christians.' 

It  seems  to  be  now  generally  admitted  that  a  hieriirchy  of  angels, 
good  and  bad,  formed  no  part  of  the  Jewish  faith  until  Hfter  the 
captivity ;  while  it  is  well  known  to  have  been  a  principal  feature 
of  the  Chaldffian  and  Zoroastrian  systems.  Daniel  is  the  first  who 
menf  joned  the  angels  Gabriel  and  Michael  * ;  and  the  Rabbins  state 

^  In  the.  Magian  religion,  the  Farvardigan,  or  Izeds  of  the  five  intercalaiy 
days  of  the  year,  were  female  angels  who  spun  celestial  robes  for  the  saints  in 
Paradise. 

2  Vide  illustrations  of  Botta,  Layard,  and  Sir  G.  Wilkinson.  See  also  figures 
resembling  oar  modem  angels  on  the  sculptures  of  Behistun* 

'  These  are  possibly  Semitio  names  of  the  Amshashpands  or  angels,  called 
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that  these  names  were  derived  from  Babylon.'  Indeed,  the  word 
"  Satan/'  which  in  Hebrew  means  "  an  opposer,  or  adversary/*  is  pos- 
sibly a  transhition  of  the  Zend  word  "  Ahriman/*  which  (from  p.  350, 
vol.  I,  Dabistan)  appears  to  have  the  same  meaning.  In  one  of  the 
Izeshues  (p.  2,  tome  ii.  of  the  Zendavesta)  Ahriman  is  addressed  as 
"Schetan  Ahriman  ;*'*  and  an  ancient  Greek  writer  Theodoras  in  Pho- 
tins,  calls  the  Persian  Arimanins  by  the  name  of  Satan.'  Under  the 
name  of  '^  Shaitdn/'  the  evil  principle  is  still  recognized  throughout  the 
East.  Both  the  name  and  the  idea  of  Satan,  therefore,  may  be  thought 
by  some  to  have  originated  with  Zoroaster,  or  to  have  been  adopted  by 
him  from  some  earlier  tradition.  The  writer  of  the  Apocalypse,  in 
chapter  20,  gives  an  account  of  Satan*s  career  and  ultimate  fate,  not 
very  dissimilar  from  that  in  the  Zendavesta  : — '*  I  saw  an  angel  come 
down  from  heaven  who  laid  hold  on  the  dragon,  that  old  serpent, 
which  is  the  Devil  and  Satan,  and  bound  him  a  thousand  years  ;*'  during 
which  the  saints  will  reign  with  Christ ;  after  that  period  Satan  must 
be  loosed  for  a  season  (1,000  years?)  and  shall  go  out  to  deceive  the 
nations  ;  but  ultimately  he  shall  be  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire,  together 
with  Death  and  Hell. 

According  to  the  Zendavesta,  Ormacd  is  to  reign  alone  during  the 
first  8,000  years  after  the  creation.  During  the  next  3,000  years,  his 
operations  will  be  blended  with  those  of  Ahriman.  The  subse- 
quent 3,000  will  belong  entirely  to  Ahriman ;  and  in  the  last  3,000, 
Ahriman,  that  lying  serpent^  shall  be  purified  hyfire^  as  well  as  the 
earth  be  freed  from  the  dark  abode  of  hell.  Then  the  resurrection 
shall  take  place ;  and  Ormazd  and  Ahriman,  accompanied  by  all  the 
good  and  evil  genii,  shall  sing  the  praises  of  the  Author  of  all  good. 
(Vide  Dabistan,  vol.  i,  p.  357). 

The  war  in  heaven  between  Michael  and  his  angels,  with  Satan 
and  his  angels,  bears  a  striking  analogy  to  that  between  Ormazd  and 

Bahman  aiid  Ardebehiaht,  two  of  the  seven  spirits  ii'hich^Btood  around  the  throne 
of  Ormazd. 

1  Bib.  Eoey.  Art.  Chald.  Phil.  Rosh  Hashoneh,  p.  60. 

"  Les  noms  dea  angea  et  dea  moia,  tels  que  Gabriel,  Michel,  Yar,  Nisan,  &c., 
▼inrent  de  Babylone  avec  lea  Juifa.*' — Talmud  de  Jerusalem. 

Beausobre,  Hist,  da  Hanicli.  torn,  ii,  p.  264,  maintains  that  the  sainta  of  the 
calendar  were  imitated  from  the  366  angela  of  the  Persians.     '*  Yambliqae  (lam- 
blichna)  dana  lea  Mystirea  Egyptiens  (sec  2.  cap.  3)  parle  des  Anges,  Archanges 
et  Seraphina  comme  un  vrai  Chretien.*'    Quoted  by  Volney,  yol.  ii.,  p.  335. 

'  It  is  euriouB  that  on  one  of  Mr.  E.  Thomas*B  Saflaanian  Gems,  (No.  21, 
Vol.  XIII.,  p.  419,  Journal  of  Royal  Asiatic  Society,)  is  a  winged  bull  with  the 
PehlTi  legend  :  ^*  Satan  atoore,**  or  **  Assyrian  Satan.*' 

*  Cudworth^a  Intellectual  System,  x*ol.  i,  p.  35  J. 
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his  Amshaspands;  with  Ahriman  and  his  Divs  or  Daraja.  The  war 
of  Japiter  with  the  Titans ;  and  of  the  Surs  and  Asurs  of  Hindu 
mjthology^  have  been  conjectured  to  have  a  similar  origin  :  and 
Bentlej  supposes  the  whole  to  be  founded  on  an  astronomical  allegory 
of  the  ascending  and  descending  nodes  of  the  constellations;  the 
angels  of  light  or  summer,  as  opposed  to  the  angels  of  darkness,  or 
winter. 

The  Jews,  on  their  return  from  exile,  had  forgotten  their  own 
language,  and  adopted  that  of  Babylonia;  and,  with  the  language 
they  had  acquired  also  much  of  the  astronomy  and  mythology  of  the 
Easty  which  was  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  unUl  the 
time  of  John,  who  seems,  from  the  abore  coincidence^  to  have  been 
familiar  with  the  writings  of  the  Magi. 

Before  attempting  to  explain  the  symbolical  meaning  of  the  che* 
rubim,  it  will  be  proper  to  consider  what  is  stated  regarding  them 
in  the  Apocalypse* 

In  chapter  iv,  v.  7,  four  beasts  ore  described  as  being  ''round  about 
the  throne,  full  of  eyes  before  and  behind ;  and  the  first  beast  was 
like  a  lion,  and  the  second  beast  like  a  calf,  and  the  third  beast  had  a 
face  as  a  man,  and  the  fourth  beast  was  like  a  flying  eagle ;  and  the 
four  beasts  had  each  of  them  six  wings."  The  writer  does  not  call 
them  the  cherubim  ;  but  though  he  has  omitted  the  wheels,  and  given 
them  only  one  head  each,  instead  of  four,  it  is  obvious  that  the  whole 
description,  inclnding  the  throne,  and  ^him  that  sat  thereon,  is  derived 
from  the  vision  of  EzekicL* 

At  an  early  period  of  the  church  these  winged  animals  were 
adopted  as  the  symbols  of  the  four  Evangelists.  The  winged  lion  was 
assigned  to  St.  Mark,  as  the  symbol  of  strength ;  the  winged  ox  to 
St.  Luke,  as  the  symbol  of  sacrifice ;  the  eagle  and  chalice  to  St. 
John,  as  the  symbol  of  contemplation  ;  and  the  winged  man,  with  a 
cup  and  hatchet,  to  St.  Matthew,  as  the  symbol  of  power, — *'  la 
puissance." ' 

In  the  Journal  of  the  Archaeological  Association  for  1845<^6, 
vol  i.,  pp.  191-2,  it  is  stated  that  the  Gospels  of  St.  Colomba,  dated 
in  the  sixth  century,  furnish  an  illumination  of  a  cross  with  the 
Evangelistic  symbols  at  the  four  angles. 

In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  copy  of  the  Latin  Vulgate, 
written  about  800  a.d.,  in  the  frontispiece  of  which  is  a  picture  of 


^  Geaemua's  Hebrew  Dictioaazy— Art.  KAiuui— identifies  them  with  the 
cherubim. 

3  AnnaleB  Arch^logiqaes,  vol  viii.  p.  6. 
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Si  Matthew,  sorroimded  bj  the  winged  bnll^  eagle,  lioiij  and  man. 
The  winged  lioti  of  St.  Mark  on  the  pillar  of  the  Piatza,  is  familiar  to 
all  who  have  been  at  Venice,  or  admired  the  pictures  of  Pro  at  and 
Canaletti.  The  same  figures  are  to  be  seen  carred  on  the  facades  of 
the  diarohes  at  Poictiers,  Chartres,  &o.,  in  France,  built  about  the 
elerenth  eeatory }  and  thej  maj  be  now  found  on  the  altar-cloths 
and  painted  windows  of  many  modem  churches,  built  or  ornamented  in 
the  raediaBYi^  style.  Iren»us  was  of  opinion  that  they  were  emble- 
matioal  of  the  four  elements,  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  the 
four  Gospela^ 

It  is  curious  to  think  that  the  recent  excayations  of  Nineveh 
should  hare  rerefded  the  originals  of  these  remarkable  symbols,  which 
hare  been  hAnded  down  to  us  from  geneintion  to  generation  for 
upwards  of  thirty  eentuHes  ;  and  still  more  curious  is  it  to  think  that 
the  TBirious  nations  who  have  been  instrumental  in  their  preserration 
should  haye  been  almost  totally  ignorant  of  the  meaning  which  they 
were  intended  to  shadow  forth  to  the  followers  of  Mahabad,  or  the 
dtsoiple#  of  Zoroaster. 

The  figtares  of  the  winged  bull,  howeyer>  are  not  confined  to  the 
locality  of  Nineteh^  but  hate  also  been  found  at  Persepolis,  the  capital 
of  luieielit  Persia.  Among  the  ruins  of  the  temple  or  palace  called 
the  "  Takht^i-Jamshid/'  or  '^  throne  of  Jamshid,'*'  there  are  some  mag- 
nificent winged  bulls  with  human  heads,  a  drawing  of  which  is  giyen 
in  Ker  Porter's  Trayels,  |)age  591  j  and  the  capitals  of  the  columns  of 
the  Chihal  Minar  are  formed  with  bulls'  heads.  At  All  Nakshl 
Rustam,*  at  eftoh  dbd  of  an  altar  or  sarcophagus,  supposed  to  be  the 
tomb  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  there  are  figures  haying  bulls'  heads  and 
lions'  feet.  The  capitals  of  the  pillars  are  formed  by  two  bulls'  heads 
looking  different  ways,  which  Eiekiel  would  probably  haye  called 
cherubim.  It  is  remarkable^  that  bulls  with  human  heads  are  men- 
tioned by  Berosus  the  Magiati,  among  the  monster  animals  which 
existed  at  the  period  when  the  eftrth  Was  coyered  with  darkness  and 
watm*,  before  Belus  separated  thd  light  from  the  darkness. 

When  the  winged  bulls  of  Persepolis  first  became  known  in 
Europe,  Anqnetil  dn  Perron  supposed  them  to  be  a  symbolical  repre- 
sentation of  Noah  ;  though  the  connexion  is  not  obyious.  Mons.  De 
Sacy,  on  the  other  hand,  considered  tbem  to  be  representations  of 
Kaioraai%  the  first  king  of  the  Peshdadian  dynasty ;  and  deriyed  the 

'  Adr.  HttieSd,  iii.  8« 

*  Date  of  Jamshid  B.a  800  aoeerding  ie  Sir  W«  Jmes )  B.0i  34S9  aecor4ing 
teFiidtisi. 

*  Ker  Porter,  p.  61^ 
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name  of  the  king  Kaiomars  from  the  Persian  vord  ^'  Ghio-mard,"*  sig- 
nifying ^'  the  bull-man.*^  The  Persians  believed  that  the  first  animals 
created  were  a  man  and  a  bull,  the  former  called  Kaiomars^  and  the 
latter  Aboadad ;  and  the  bnll  was  sometimes  designated  as  "  the 
nuui-bull."  (Vide  Zendavesta^  tom.  ii.,  p.  258,  Note).  It  is  not 
unreasonable  to  infer  that  the  Nineveh  bolls  are  the  embodiment  of 
this  myth. 

Sir  G.  Wilkinson  has  expressed  an  opinion  ^  that  the  sphinx  of 
Egypt^  which  is  a  lion  with  the  head  of  a  man,  is  a  representation  of 
the  sovereign.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  sphinx  of  Egypt,'  and 
the  man-lion  of  Assyria,  were  identical  in  origin  ;  the  only  difference 
being  that  the  one  is  crouched,  without  wings,  while  the  other  is 
erect,  with  wings.  But  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  sufficient 
grounds  are  advanced  for  inducing  the  belief  that  they  were  typical 
of  the  sovereign.  Heeren  supports  the  opinion  that  they  are  sym- 
bolical of  the  monarch,  chiefly  because  the  head-dresses  are  similar'  to 
those  worn  by  the  kings.  It  may  be  asked,  however,  of  what  par- 
ticular king  could  they  be  the  type  ;  and  if  the  man-lion  is  the  type 
of  one  king,  the  man-bull  must  be  of  another,  and  so  on  of  the  other 
monsters.  These  monsters,  be  it  observed,  are  usually  found  placed 
as  guardians  at  the  entrance  of  palaces  or  temples ;  while  on  the  walls 
of  temples  are  found  the  portraits  of  the  kings,  sculptured  in  their 
natural  form.  At  the  temple  of  Kamak,  at  Thebes,  there  are  avenues 
of  lions  and  rams  substituted  for  sphinxes.  These  could  not  all  have 
been  representations  of  the  king.  Besides,  Heeren  admits  that  wings 
always  indicate  a  spiritual  or  symbolical  being.  The  figures,  there-, 
fore,  are  much  more  likely  to  symbolize  the  union  of  wisdom  and 
power,  which  are  the  natural  guardians  of  religion  and  government, 
than  the  qualities  of  any  one  particular  monarch.  Berosus  (who  was 
one  of  the  Magi)  says  that  similar  figures  were  represented  in  the 
temple  of  Belus,  at  Bab^^lon ;  and  we  know  that  they  were  abundant 
at  Nineveh.  The  inference  is,  that  they  were  symbolical  ideas,  which 
were  recognised  in  common  by  the  Persians,  Babylonians,  Assyrians, 
and  Egyptians.  Heeren^  has  expressed  his  belief  that  the  Persians 
derived  their  architecture  and  religion,  together  with  these,  and  other 

1  Ancient  Egyptians,  rol.  i.,  p.  416,  Second  Series. 

'  Tliere  were  three  kinds  of  sphinxes  in  Egypt :  1.  the  Andro-sphinz,  or  man- 
lion ;  2.  Crio-sphinx,  with  the  head  of  a  mm  and  body  of  a  lion ;  8.  tiie  Hiero* 
sphinx,  with  the  head  of  a  hawk,  and  the  body  of  a  lion. 

>  The  head-dresses  are  different :  some  hare  one  hom,  some  two,  and  some 
three.    Some  have  round  caps,  and  some  square. 

*  He  says  there  are  traces  at  Ecbatana,  the  capital  of  Media,  of  the  same 
style  of  architectare. 
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symbolical  fignies,  from  Media  and  Baciria,  the  eoantry  of  Zoroaster 
and  tbe  Magi,'  to  whom  has  been  aeeribed  the  invention  of  astronomy 
and  the  star-worship  founded  thereon*  Sir  W .  Dmmmond,  Ker  Porter, 
Heeren,  Volney,  and  others  who  have  given  their  attention  to  the 
sabject,  are  agreed  that  the  worship  of  the  bnll  arose  from  the  cironm* 
stance  of  that  animal  having  been  selected  by  the  framers  of  the 
Zodiac  as  the  symbol  of  the  constellation  Taurns,  with  which  the  year 
commenced  at  the  vernal  equinox.  Great  festivals  were  held  at  this 
period,  both  in  Persia  and  Egypt,  in  celebration  of  the  naurog,  or 
new  year,  of  which  the  bnll  was  adopted,  first  merely  as  a  symbol, 
bnt  finally  as  an  object  of  veneration,  if  not  of  worship,  by  all  the 
eastern  nations, — ^in  Egypt,  under  the  name  of  Apis  ;  in  India,  under 
that  of  Nandi  f  the  golden  calf  of  the  Israelites ;  the  heifer  Baal  of 
the  Babylonians.  The  constellation  of  the  bull  engraved  on  the 
cylinders  of  the  Chaldaeans,  denotes  the  same  origin.*  Among  the 
Yezidis  of  the  present  day,  white  oxen  are  dedicated  to  the  sun  (sheikh 
shams).  Among  the  Druids  of  Wales,  the  bull  or  ox  was  the  symbol 
of  "  Hu,"  or  <*  Huan,"  the  sun>  The  ox-stall  was  called  '^  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Hu.**  The  yellow  ox  of  spring  was  the  sign  Taurus,  into 
which  the  sun  entered  when  the  Druids  celebrated  their  great  mys- 
teries. It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  their  god  was  called  ^'  Hu,  with 
the  expanded  wings  ;**  which  suggests  the  idea  of  a  globe  with  wings, 
like  those  of  the  Assyrians  and  Egyptians.  When  the  sun  was  in 
the  constellation  of  Leo,  "  Hu  "  was  called,  "  the  lion  of  the  greatest 
course.*' '  The  eagle  was  one  of  his  symbols,  which  was  carried  aloft 
in  their  religious  processions,  like  the  strange  bird  carried  by  men, 
depicted  on  the  Assyrian  marbles  (vide  Layard).  Pendragon, 
"the  god  of  war,  the  ethereal,"*  is  described  by  the  Druids  as 
having  a  rainbow  for  his  girdle ;  which  brings  to  mind  the  image  of 
the  Ferohar,  or  guardian  spirit,  which  is  seen  on  the  marbles,  hovering 
in  the  air  over  the  head  of  the  king,  and  bending  a  bow  against  his 

^  The  Greeks,  Aristotle,  Eudoxus,  Hermippiis,  Hennodonia,  &e.,  place 
ZofOMter  about  8000  1I.C.  Moreri,  Bayle,  &e.,  say  that  he  ruled  iu  Baetria  in  the 
time  of  Ninns  (2200  B;c.),  D'Herbelot,  in  the  age  of  Feridlin  (1729  b.c.)  Aooordiog 
to  Firddsi,  a  Zoroaster,  the  last  of  his  name,  lived  in  the  time  of  Gushtasp,  about 
500  &C.  according  to  some,  800  B.c  according  to  others. 

'  In  India,  howeyer,  the  year  never  began  with  Taurus.  The  Indians  bor- 
rowed the  qrmbol,  with  the  rest  of  the  Zodiac,  from  the  West.— Bentley's  Hhidoo 
Astronomy. 

>  Layard,  vol.  i.,  p.  290. 

«  Davis's  Mythology  of  the  Druids,  p.  139. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  219. 

*  Bahram  was  the  laeed  of  victory  among  tbe  Persians. 
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enemies.  Ancient  and  modem  writers  are  agreed  that  the  religion  of 
the  Druids  prevailed  in  the  ea^t  of  Europe^  and  accompanied  the 
Celtic  races  in  their  migrations  to  the  west.      It  is  onrious  that 

yb  Hu,  is  one  of  the  names  of  God  in  Arabic.^     It  signifies,  *'  He  is/' 

—the  Self-Existent.  It  is  very  similar  to  the  Hebrew  name  TTitV 
which,  without  the  vowel-point  is  Ihook,  or  ^MV  Ihoo^  "  God  is/' 
which  is  still  nearer.  It  is  not  impossible,  therefore,  that  the  Cymry 
— Cimri — Cimmerians,  may  be  identical  with  Cymry  (pronounced 
Kymry)  of  Wales;  and  that  the  ancient  faith  of  the  aborigines  of 
England  may  haye  been  derived  from  the  plains  of  Shinar,  or  the  hiUs 
of  Meilia.  The  Cimbrians  carried  a  brazen  bull,  as  the  image  of 
their  God,  when  they  overran  Spain  and  Gaul ;'  and  "  Thor  "  of  the 
Scandinavians  means,  in  their  language,  a  bull,  as  it  does  also  in 
Chaldee.*  The  Latin  name  Taurus  is  probably  derived  from  Thor 
(which  is  usually  pronounced  Tor  by  continental  nations),  with  the 
usual  termination  us, 

Mr.  Landseer,  in  his  "  Sabaean  Researches,"  page  7,  says,  with 
reference  to  the  figures  on  the  Babylonian  cylinders  : — "  The  heads  of 
the  lion  and  bull  allude  to  the  zodiacal  places  of  the  summer  solstice 
and  yernal  equinox.  The  Hebrew  astronomers  adhered  to  the 
ancient  cherubic  signs  (which  I  assume  to  be  astronomical),  and  to  the 
system  which  had  ordained  Leo  and  Aquarius,  '  the  lion  and  the  man ' 
of  Ezekiel,  as  signs  of  the  solstices.'  The  fact  of  the  bull,  or  Taurus, 
having  been  selected  as  the  symbol  of  the  vernal  equinox,  shows  that 
the  point  now  called  Aries  must,  at  the  period  of  forming  the  Zodiac, 
have  coincided  with  the  first  degree  of  the  constellation  Taurus,  and 
enables  us  to  fix  approximately  the  date  on  which  the  Zodiac  was 
invented. 

Mrs.  Somerville,  in  page  l82,  of  her  "  Mechanism  of  the  Heavens,** 
published  in  1831,  and  probably  written  in  1830,  observes  that  ''the 
point  T  Aries,  has  not  coincided  with  the  vernal  equinox  for  2230 
years.**  If  we  deduct  1830,  this  will  give  ns  400  B.C.*  for  the  period 
when  they  did  coincide,  that  is,  when  the  sign  T  corresponded  with 
the  first  degree  of  Aries.     Now  the  preoeeoion  of  the  equinoxes  being 

'  Vide  RicliardBon*8  Dictionary. 

•  Hence  lou,  Jove,  Jupiter  P 

>  Payne  Knight's  Inquiry  into  the  Bymbolteftl  ]atigtttf{f6  of  Art  and  Mythology, 
p.  22-3. 

*  11J1  Tor:  E2Era,vi.  9.  17;  Daniel, iv.  25, 

'  Landseer  appears  to  have  thought  that  the  Eagle  oeettpied  the  plaiee  of 
Scorpio,  or  tlie  autumnal  equinox,  in  the  earliest  zodiacs. 
'  Yolney  lays  388  b.c.  (tome  i.,  p.  382). 
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at  the  rate  of  fleventj-one  j^tan  and  a  balf  to  a  degree>^  or  214d  years 
to  a  sign  of  thirty  degrees,  it  follows  that  2145  years  antecedent  to 
400  B.C.5  i.  e.  in  the  year  2545^  B.C.,  the  point  T  or  remal  eqainox 
coincided  with  the  first  degree  of  Tanrnsi  and  may  therefore  he  aseamed 
to  be  the  date  of  the  inrention  of  the  Zodiad*  The  first  aatronomers 
wonld  Batarally  describe  the  eonetellations^  and  the  position  of  the 
solstioee  and  equinoxes  as  they  appeared  to  them  at  that  time.'  Thus 
the  remal  eqninox  being  in  Tanrns^  the  alitumnal  wonld^  be  in 
Scorpio,  the  summer  solstice  in  Iieo>  and  the  winter  solstice  in  Aqna* 
rinst  Accordinglyi  the  Ball  was  worshipped  in  spring,  the  Lion  in 
summer,  and  Aqnarios  in  printer,  under  the  form  of  a  man  pouring 
ont  two  streams  of  water  from  a  vase,  which  signified  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  issuing  from  Mount  Taurus*  (Vide  Plate  IV*  F).  It  does  not 
appear  that  Scorpio  was  worshipped  either  in  Egypt  or  Assyria*  The 
reason  may  be,  that  this  was  the  period  at  which  the  nights  began  to 
Iengthen,-^the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  darkness,  i*  e,  of  Typhoa 
or  Ahriman,  when  Osiris  was  supposed  to  die.  It  was  therefore  ft 
season  for  lamentation  instead  of  rejoicing.  There  was,,  howeyer,  a 
festival  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  the  month  Paophi,  called  "  the 
nativity  of  the  stares  of  the  sun,'* — intimating  that  tho  sun  was 
becoming  weaker,  and  required  stares  to  support  him.* 

As  it  required  serenty-one  years  and  a  half  for  the  equinoxes  to 
more  one  degree,  it  is  probable  that  the  precession  was  not  discorered 
nntil  sereral  centuries  after  the  Zodiac  was  framed*  When,  howerer, 
after  a  lapse  of  8145  years,  the  equinoxes  had  receded  a  whole  sign, 
the  astronomers  could  not  fail  to  obserre  the  phenomenon ;  and  it 
became  necessary  to  modify  their  system.  The  point  Tf  or  the  first 
degree  of  Aries,  was  then  selected  as  the  commencement  of  the  year,  as 
it  coincided  with  the  rernal  equinox  ;  and  the  Ram  or  Lamb  (Ammon) 
was  substituted  for  the  Bull  as  the  object  of  public  reneration  at  the 
annual  festival.     Cancer,  represented  either  by  a  crab  or  a  scarabieas, 


^  Meehanism  of  the  Heavens,  p.  396. 

'  This  would  be  about  200  yean  before  the  Flood  according  to  XTsher's  calcu- 
laiion,  or  2340  B;c. ;  but  COO  years  'after  it,  accor^ng  to  Hales,  Jackson,  and  the 
Septnaghit.  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat*  YII.,  67,  says  that  astronomical  observations  were 
found  at  Babylon  by  Alexander,  and  sent  to  Aristotle,  of  a  date  correspondhig  to 
SaOO  &c  Henss,  first  king  of  Egypt,  reigned  Sd20  b.c.  Aneient  £gypt»  vol*  u, 
p.  41. 

*  M.  Jomard,  in  his  Description  d*Egypte,  tome  i.,  p.  260,  says  there  is  a 
tableaa  in  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  at  Thebes,  with  the  equinoxes  exactly  in  this 
position. 

*  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol  ii*.  Second  Series,  p.  315. ' 
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in  Egypt,^  supplanted  the  lion  as  the  symbol  of  the  summer  solstice ; 
and  Capricorn,  represented  by  a  goat  with  a  fish*s  tail,  was  venerated 
as  the  symbol  of  the  winter  solstice.  Tlie  date  of  this  change  may 
fairly  be  ascribed  to  about  400  B.C.,  beiug  the  period  at  which  the 
vernal  equinox  coincided  with  the  first  degree  of  Aries.  The  ascer- 
tainment of  this  date  is  important,  as  all  writings  which  allude  to  the 
vernal  equinoxes  being  at  the  first  degree  of  Aries,  must  be  more  recent 
than  400  B.C.  I  say  the  first  degree  of  Aries,  because,  as  the  equinox 
retrogrades,  or  moves  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  sun  in  the  Zodiac, 
the  vernal  equinox  really  entered  that  constellation  in  2544  b.c.,  that 
is,  the  year  after  it  quitted  Taurus.  In  like  manner,  the  sign  T  en- 
tered the  thirtieth  degree  of  Pisces  in  899  B.C.,  and  moving  backwards, 
reached  the  first  degree  in  1745  a.d.  (See  Plate  V.  Fig.  A).  Accord- 
ingly, the  Fish  ought  to  have  taken  the  place  of  the  Ram,  in  public 
estimation.  But  habit  is  all-powerful ;  and  nations,  like  individuals, 
are  long  in  unlearning  what  they  have  been  taught  in  their  infancy. 
Virgil,  who  wrote  in  the  first  century  of  our  sera,  and  several  hundred 
years  after  the  vernal  equinox  had  ceased  to  be  in  Taurus,  still  followed 
the  ancient  mode  of  expression  : — 

"  Candidna  auratis  aperit  cum  ooraibus  annum 
Taurus." 

After  the  foregoing  observations,  little  doubt  can  remain  that  the 
colossal  bulls  and  lions  of  Assyria,  Persia,  Babylon,  and  Egypt,  were 
symbols  of  the  sun  in  the  constellations  of  Taurus  and  Leo,  and  con- 
sequently of  the  seasons  of  spring  and  summer.  The  period  of  the 
new  year, — of  the  new  birth  of  nature  after  the  long  night  of  winter, 
when  Typhon  or  Ahriman — ^the  spirit  of  darkness  and  death,  held 
sway,  was  naturally  a  season  of  rejoicing ;  and  the  figure  of  the  bull 
(Apis,  in  Egypt),  Cherub,  perhaps,  iu  Assyria,  was  held  up  as  the  proper 
object  of  pnblicx  veneration.  In  summer,  when  the  sun  reached  his 
greatest  height  and  vigour  at  the  solstice,  when  the  snows  melted, 
and  rains  fell  on  the  mountains  of  Central  Africa,  and  the  Nile 
began  to  rise,  and  spread  fertility  over  the  lands  of  Egypt,  the  lion 
was  the  appropriate  object  of  adoration.  The  human  head  of  the 
bull,  like  the  human  head  of  the  sphinx  (or  man-lion),  was  merely 
the  image,  or  avatar  of  the  sun,  combined  with  the  image  of  the  con- 
stellation. The  sculptors,  in  compliment  to  the  monarch  of  the  time, 
probably  gave  to  the  sun  the  likeness  of  the  king,  who  in  Oriental 
langua^  is  still  called,   "the  shadow   of  God,"  <jJJl  "Jfe.     In  the 

^  Vide  oblong  zodiac  of  Dendem;  alBo,  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  ii,  Second 
Series,  p.  ^57.  The  wonliip  of  the  Scarabteus  was  therefore  the  worship  of  the 
Ban  at  the  summer  solstice. 
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Zoroastrian  ejBiem,  erery  man  had  his  Ferohar,  or  celestial  spirit^  of 
which  he  was  the  copy  or  shadow,  on  earth.  Bat  the  Ferohar,  agaiii^ 
was  the  shadow  of  a  light  more  resplendent  than  itself ;  and  so  on 
up  to  Mez  (Ormazd).^ 

The  figure  in  the  winged  circle  on  the  Persian  and  Assyrian  monu- 
ments, at  Ali  Nakshi  Rustam,  &o.^  generally  resembles,  in  feature  and 
head-dress,  the  king  who  is  offering  up  his  prayers  before  the  fire- 
altar  below.'  This  is  probably  his  Ferohar  and  guardian  angel,  who 
also  goes  before  him  in  battle  with  bended  bow ;  and  returns,  after 
victory,  with  his  bow  unbent.  The  human  figure  is  sometimes 
omitted,  leaving  the  circle  and  wings ;  when  it  is  almost  identical  with 
the  figures  of  the  winged  globes  on  the  temples  of  Egypt. 

The  figure  of  the  man  contending  with  a  lion  or  bull,  probably 
indicated  the  sun  passing  through  or  conquering  the  signs  of  the 
Zodiac.  It  has  been  conjectured  by  Dupuis  that  the  twelve  labours 
of  Hercules  were  in  like  manner  a  myth,  founded  on  the  annual 
labours  of  the  sun.  Sometimes  the  sun  is  represented  by  an  eagle  or 
hawk's  head,  instead  of  a  human  head ;  and  is  always  victorious  in  his 
contests  with  the  lion,  bull,  &o.  The  griffin,  which  is  formed  by  a 
hawk's  head  on  the  body  of  a  lion,  is  probably  only  a  different  mode 
of  representing  the  sun  in  the  constellation  of  Leo.  In  Egypt,  Horus, 
a  name  of  the  sun,  was  represented  with  the  head  of  a  hawk,* 
Bentley,  in  his  explanation  of  the  oblong  zodiac  of  Dendera,  (p.  253) 
says,  that  '^  the  day  on  which  the  sun  enters  a  sign  is  sometimes 
marked  by  the  figuire  of  a  man  with  a  hawk's  head,  as  a  symbol  of 
the  sun."  The  figure  of  Horns,  in  Plate  88  of  Sir  G.  Wilkinson's 
Ancient  Egyptians  (see  Plate  I V.  Fig.  C),  where  he  is  presenting  a 
soul  to  Osiris  after  the  final  judgment,  is  strikingly  similar  to  the 
hawk-headed  figure  on  the  Assyrian  marbles.  (See  Plate  IV.  Fig.  D). 
The  latter,  as  already  observed,  is  found  on  a  Babylonian  cylinder  in 
juxta-position  with  the  figure  of  Aquarius,  but  walking  from  it,  repre- 
senting, apparently,  the  sun  just  quitting  that  sign,  and  about  to  enter 
Pisces.  (See  Plate  IV.  Fig.  F).  The  same  figure,  with  the  exception 
of  the  wings,  will  be  seen  preceding  the  figure  of  Aquarius  in  the 
oblong  zodiac  of  Dendera.     (See  Plate  IV.  Figs.  G.  and  H.) 

Some  have  identified  the  eagle-headed  figures  with  Nisroch,  in 
whose  temple  Sennacherib  was  slain,  from  the  circumstance  of  Nisr 
in  Hebrew  signifying  an  eagle ;  but  Colonel  Rawlinson  states  that  the 

1  Ker  Porter,  p.  688. 

'  The  ring  or  circle  in  hia  hand,  is  the  symbol  of  dominion';  and  the  girdle, 
the  costi  or  dnctore  of  a  priest.     Heeren,  p.  216. 
'  Ancient  Egypt,  vol.  i,  p.  398,  Second  Scries. 
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name  of  the  god  in  the  Ninevek  inaeriptien  is  dietiliotly  ^'  A4WnM ;""  ^ 
and  ihftt  in  the  Septnagint  yenion  of  the  Bible  the  name  ie  A^apax^ 
not  Niaroch,  from  whioh  he  infeie  that  the  latter  may  have  been  an 
error  of  the  early  copyists  of  our  Hebrew  yersion.  Aasarao'  waa  the 
god  peenliar  to  Assyria,  and  is  rolled  in  the  insoriptiona  ^^the  &ther 
and  king  of  gods.'*  It  has  been  oonjeetored  that  Aasajrac  may  bo  iden<» 
tieal  with  the  biblioal  Assnr,  "  who  went  forth  and  builded  Nineyeh  " 
(Oen.  x),  and  may  haye  been  afterwards  deified  by  his  snbjeets. 
It  seems  that  eyery  provinoe  had  a  separate  deity ;  but  the  god  of  the 
king  of  Assyria  waa  of  oonrse  oonsidered  the  king  of  all  the  gods, — 
the  '^  Jehoyah  Elohim."  Aeoording  to  Berosus  the  Magian,  fiel  was 
the  god  of  Babylon,  and  corresponded  with  Ormazd  of  the  Persians, 
in  his  oharaoter  of  creator  and  goyernor  of  the  world.  In  2  Kings, 
ohapter  xvii,  y.  30,  it  is  stated  that  ^^  every  nation  made  gods  of  their 
own  :  the  men  of  Babylon  made  Saccoth-benoth  (the  Pleiades),  the  men 
of  Onth  made  Nergal  (Mars),  and  the  men  of  Hamath  made  Ashema." 
It  is  probable  that  the  names  of  these  local  deities  were  those  of  the 
stars,  planets,  and  constellations,  which  were  selected  by  each  tribe 
or  nation,  as  its  guardian  angel.  In  the  Akhtaristan,  it  is  stated  that 
according  to  the  Sepasian  tenets,  ^^  the  stara  and  the  heayena  ara  the 
shadows  of  incorporeal  effnlgenees.'*  On  this  account  they  ereeted  the 
temples  of  the  seven  planets,^  and  had  talismans  of  metal  and  stone 
suitable  to  each  star.  This  accounts  for  the  figures  of  the  constel- 
lations which  are  found  upon  the  cylinders  discovered  at  Babylon  and 
elsewhere.  Every  individual,  as  well  as  nation,  had  his  ^'bright, 
particular  star,"  which  presided  oyer  his  birth,  whose  spirit  watched 
oyer  his  safety,  whose  name  or  image  was  engraved  on  hia  signet,  and 
on  whom  he  called  for  aid  in  time  of  trouble. 

Reverting,  however,  to  the  hawk-hoaded  figure,  so  &p  as  we  can 
judge  from  the  Assyrian  sculptures,  he  would  appear  to  be  rather 

1  Journal  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  VoL  XII.,  p.  426. 

*  In  the  inscriptions  of  Behistun,  Darius,  being  a  Persian,  declares  all  hi^ 
conquests  to  bave  been  made  with  the  aid  of  Qnna^d. 
'  The  Persian  names  of  the  planets  were : — 

Kaiwan  , Saturn. 

Hormu^^d    »« , Jupiter. 

Bahram  Mars. 

Har Sun. 

Nahid Venns. 

Tir  Mercury. 

Mah Moon. 

The  twelve  months,  and  the  thuty  days  of  each  month,  had  also  their  Iaeds»  or 
Angels ;  but  their  names  seem  derived  ohiefly  from  thoa»  of  the  plaustsy  and  the 
four  elements.    Vide  Dabistan. 
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the  peifonnfir  of  001110  ft^i  of  worship^  than  the  objoet  of  woiahip  him* 
Bel£  He  is  gonemlly  reprasented  with  a  square  ye^sel  in  one  hand, 
and  a  fir-eone  in  the  other ;  or  he  is  standing  before  the  saored  tree^ 
and  plaoing  a  fir-oone  on  one  of  the  branohea.  (See  Plate  IV.  Figa. 
D,  and  £).  Sometimes  he  follows  the  king,  as  if  to  asttst  him  in  some 
eeremony.  It  is  not  unlikely,  therefore,  that  be  may  be  a  sjFmbol  of 
the  season,  the  festival  of  which  the  king  is  in  the  aet  of  celebrating  ; 
and  as  we  find  this  hawk-headed  figure  associated  with  the  constella- 
tion of  Aquarius,  both  on  the  oblong  zodiac  of  Dendera,  and  on  the 
Babylonian  cylinders,  there  Lb  a  strong  probability  that  he  is  the 
symbol  of  the  sun  at  the  winter  solstice,  as  the  lion  was  of  the  summer 
solstice. 

Athanasina  states  that  pine-cones  were  ofiered  in  sainnfieeto  idols 
by  the  pagans.  (Encyclical  Epistle,  vol.  xiii,  p.  6.  Library  of  the 
Fathers.)  The  fir-cone  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  emblem  of  fire  ; 
and  the  square  vessel  probably  contained  the  holy-water,  which  in  the 
Sendftvesta  is  called  the  water  of  <'  cor,"  or  ^^  force."  His  wings  may 
have  represented  the  air;  and  his  body,  the  earth  ;«--the  four  elements, 
whifb  were  the  objects  of  veneration  in  Persia  and  Egypt, 

There  remains  then  for  consideration,  only  the  fourth  figure,  or 
winged  man,  holding  a  fir-cone  in  one  hand,  and  a  square  vessel  or 
basket  in  the  other. 

As  the  other  three  figures  with  which  the  winged  man  is  aaso« 
ciated  have  been  shown  to  represent  the  solstices  and  the  vernal 
equinox,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  infer  that  this  figure  was  intended 
to  symbolise  the  autumnal  equinox.  Indeed,  in  some  notes  which  I 
made  several  years  ago,  before  the  Nineveh  marbles  were  discovered, 
from  a  quarto  book  by  Le  Noir,  published  in  Paris  in  1811,  on  the 
Egyptian  origin  of  Freemasonry,  I  find  it  distinctly  stated  that  these 
four  figures,--— the  winged  bull,  the  winged  lion,  the  winged  man,  and 
the  eagle,  were  the  guardians  of  the  four  gates  of  heaven,  viz. :  the 
ec|uinoxes  ^d  solstices  ;  but  as  the  work  is  only  to  be  found  in  the 
hands  of  1^  Freemason  of  the  degree  of  the  Rose  Croix,  I  am  unable  to 
refer  to  it  to  ascertain  upon  what  ancient  authority  the  statement  is 
made.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  such  an  explanation, 
found  in  any  ancient  Greek  work,  would  satisfactorily  settle  the 
question.  From  the  Zendavesta  it  appeart}  that  in  the  astronomical 
system  of  Zoroaster,  which  was  probably  similar  to^  though  not 
perhaps  Identical  with,  that  of  the  Assyrians  and  Obald»ans,  there 
were  also  four  guardians  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  heavens,  vis. : 
Taschter,'  of  the  East ;  Sativas,  of  the  West ;  Venand,  of  the  South  ; 

1  This  name  is  very  like  '^  Twashtri,"  cue  of  the  seven  AcU^yas  montioned  in 
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and  Hafiorangi  of  ihe  North.  The  meaning  of  these  names  is 
unknown  to  me  ;  bat  it  is  certainly  unlikely  that  Yenand  represented 
the  nuui-lion^  for  it  is  a  most  remarkable  fact^  that  the  lion  is  never 
mentioned  in  the  Zendavesta  or  finndehesh  among  the  different 
species  of  animals  created  by  Ormazd.  The  same  silence  is  observed 
with  respect  to  cats,  tigers^  and  all  the  feline  tribe,  which  is  a  strong 
confirmation  of  the  northern  origin  of  the  Magian  cosmography. 
Indeed,  it  was  at  Balkh,  the  capital  of  King  Gushtasp,  that  Zoroaster 
is  said  to  have  promulgated  his  doctrine,  about  500  b.g.^  Neither  are 
lions  to  be  found  in  Egypt ;  but  they  are  still  found  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Sardanapalus,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  hunting-scenes  of  the  Nineveh  marbles.'  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  therefore,  that  we  owe  the  constellation  of  the  Lion, 
as  well  as  of  Aquarius,  to  the  Assyrians. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand,  however,  why  the  winged  man* 
should  have  been  selected  to  represent  the  autumnal  season,  in  prefe- 
rence to  Scorpio,  which  was  the  sign  in  which  the  autumnal  equinox 
was  situated  when  the  vernal  was  in  Taurus.  It  is  possible  that  this 
sign  among  the  Assyrians  may  not  have  been  invented  at  that  period, 
or  that  it  may  have  had  a  different  name.  The  wings  of  the  figure 
evidently  denote  either  a  finbulous  or  spiritual  being.  It  may,  there- 
fore, have  been  intended  to  represent  either  Kaiomars,  the  first  fabu- 
lous king  of  Persia,  who  in  their  legendn,  is  connected  with  the 
primordial  bull,  or  one  of  the  Izeds  or  angels  of  the  months  or  days. 
For  instance,  Mihr,  alias  Mithra,  appears  to  have  been  the  I  zed  of  the 
seventh  month,  or  September ;  and  may  therefore  not  unreasonably 
be  supposed  to  have  symbolized  the  autumnal  equinox.  This  Ized 
was  supposed  to  traverse  the  space  between  heaven  and  earth,  bring* 
ing  the  light  of  the  sun  to  the  globe,  directing  the  course  of  the  waters, 
ripening  the  fruits  of  the  field,  and  maintaining  the  harmony  of  the 
world.     There  is,  however,  another  Ized  called  Serosh,'  who  performs 

the  Rig  Veda.  Mitfa,  one  of  the  Persian  Izeds,  also  appears  as  one  of  the  'Adityas. 
Bishen,  one  of  the  twenty-eight  Persian  lunar  mansionf^  may  be  the  Bishan  or 
Vishnu  of  the  Hindus ;  and  Oziren,  guardian  of  the  third  hour  after  noon,  is  not 
unlike  Osiris. 

•^  1  Niebuhr,  in  his  Lectures,  says,  that  Goshtasp  cannot  be  identified  with 
Darius  Hystaspes,  so  that  this  date  is  very  uncertain.  Heeren  thinks  the  date 
should  be  800  b.c.  if  not  earlier. — Vol.  i,  p.  241. 

'  In  the  ancient  Egyptian  planisphere  given  by  Kircher,  Typhon,  or  a  man 
with  legs  terminating  in  a  fish's  tail,  and  supported  by  two  staves,  is  represented 
in  place  of  Scorpio.  Sir  W.  Drummond,  in  his  CEdipns  Judaicus,  p.  126,  says 
that  the  Jews  substituted  the  eagle  for  the  scorpion,  the  latter  being  a  8i«;n 
accursed. 

*  Hyde,  p.  261  i  and  Dabisten,  vol.  i,  p.  287. 
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a  oonspicnons  part  in  the  angellogy  of  the  Persians.  This  Ized  is  said 
to  stand  at  the  entrance  of  the  '^  Ghiniyad  Pul/^  (or  suspension-bridge 
which  spans  the  gulf  of  hell,  between  heayen  and  earth),  and  to  hold 
in  his  hand  a  balance,  in  which  the  good  and  evil  deeds  of  the  dead 
are  weighed  against  each  other,  while  the  Ized  Rashni  Rast  records 
the  result  for  the  judgment  of  Ormazd.  Serosh  here  occupies  the 
same  place  as  Anubis  in  the  mythology  of  Egypt,  and  Rashni  Rast 
corresponds  with  Thoth,  the  secretary  of  Osiris.' 

As  Anubis  was  translated  to  the  Zodiac  to  represent  Libra,  hold- 
ing in  his  hand  the  balance  of  the  equinox  ;  so  his  prototype  Serosh, 
the  weigher  of  the  deeds  of  men,  may  have  been  considered  by  the 
Hagi  and  Assyrians  as  the  fitting  symbol  of  the  weigher  of  the  hours 
at  the  autumnal  season. 

From  the  foregoing  observations,  then,  there  appears  much  reason 
to  beliere  that  the  colossal  bulls  in  the  British  Museum  are  figures 
of  Aboudad,  the  primordial  bull  mentioned  in  the  Zendavesta,  and 
the  symbol  of  the  sun  in  Taurus  or  the  vernal  equinox;  and  that  the 
winged  man  on  one  side  is  the  Ized  Mitra  or  Serosh,  the  guardian  of 
the  autumnal  equinox.  That  as  these  represented  the  equinoxes,  so  the 
winged  man-lion,  and  the  eagle-headed  man,  symbolized  the  solstices. 
That  these  four  mystical  figures  were  the  oherubims  which  watched 
the  four  gates  of  heaven — which  upheld  the  zodiac,  the  throne  of 
Ormazd, — which  subsequently  characterized  the  dreams  of  Ezekiel, 
and  the  visions  of  St.  John,  and  were  finally  assumed  as  the  symbols 
of  the  Evangelists. 

With  respect  to  the  other  mythical  figures  which  appear  in  the 
Bcnlptares  and  cylinders,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  man  with  the 
goat  in  his  arms  signified  the  constellation  of  Capricorn,  and  the 
newly  discovered  fish-god  that  of  Pisces.  This  is  in  a  manner  con- 
firmed by  the  Assyrian  <^linder  described  by  Mr.  Layard  (Second 
Expedition,  p.  343),  where  the  fishgod  is  represented  as  performing 
a  religious  ceremony  before  the  sacred  tree,  and  looking  up  to  a  figure 
of  the  sun,  in  the  shape  of  the  winged  all-seeing  eye  of  Bel  or  Ormazd. 
This  is  probably  the  celebration  of  the  day  on  which  the  sun  entered 
the  oonstellatiou  of  Pisces.  The  figure  of  the  fish-god  exactly  cor- 
responds with  the  description  of  Oannes,  the  man-fish,  which  came  out 
of  the  Red  Sea  to  instruct  the  ChaldsBans  : — ''  Atque,  e  Rubro  Mare 

^  When  on  Al  Sirat*fl  arch  I  stood, 
Which  totters  o'er  the  fiery  flood. 
With  Paradise  within  my  view. 
And  all  its  houris  beokoning  through."— Bvaoir. 
'  Vide  Wilkinson's  Egypt 
VOL    XVI.  I 
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emersisse^  ait  horrendam  quondam  belluam  cui  nomen  Oannefl.  Eam- 
que  toto  quidem  corpore  piscem  fuisse^  yerum  sub  caplte  piscia  aliud 
caput  oppositum,  et  in  cauda  pedes  ad  instar  hominis,  et  loquelam 
humanse  similem.  Ejusque  imaginem  ad  hunc  usque  diem  delineatam 
superesse."  It  is  certainly  very  curious  that  after  3000  years  this 
monster  should  have  issued  again^  not  from  the  depths  of  the  sea,  but 
the  depths  of  the  earth,  to  confirm  the  traditions  of  Chaldiea,  and  the 
veracity  of  Berosus ;  and  perhaps  to  enlighten  us  as  to  the  original 
form  of  the  constellation  of  Pisces.* 

It  will  probably  be  found  hereafter  that  all  the  names  of  the 
gods  found  on  the  Nimruud  Tablets  and  on  other  inscriptions,  will 
prove,  on  further  inquiry,  to  be  the  names  of  other  constellations, 
stars,  or  planets,  which  were  chosen  as  the  guardian  angels  of  nations, 
kings,  or  individuals. 

The  so-called  mystic  tree,  which  forms  such  a  conspicuous  object  on 
the  sculptures,  should  not  pass  unnoticed.  (See  Plate  IV.  Fig.  £.)  It 
appears  on  the  dresses  of  the  kings  and  priests,  on  the  harness  of  the 
horses,  and  on  the  walls  of  palaces.  It  is  generally  found  on  cylinders 
surrounded  by  priests  and  winged  figures,  who  are  performing  some 
religious  ceremony  before  the  sun,  moon,  or  stars.  Sometimes  the  hawk* 
headed  figure,  or  the  winged-man,  is  to  be  observed  offering  a  fir-cone 
to  the  tree,  having  several  cones  already  upon  it.  Some  trees  have 
five-leaved  rosettes,  without  any  fir-cone.  Others  have  pomegranates ; 
and  others  acorns  at  the  end  of  their  branches.  Some  have  a  single 
row  of  leaves;  some  a  double  row.  The  number  of  rosettes,  or  leaves, 
varies  considerably,— five,  seven,  nine,  eleven,  twelve,  thirteen.  In 
the  double  trees  some  have  twenty-nine  in  the  outer  row  or  arch,  and 
sixteen  in  the  inner  one.  The  cones  appear  in  some  to  be  fixed  on  the 
end  of  branches  which  have  moveable  hinges.  It  certainly  docs  not 
resemble  any  earthly  tree ;  but  it  is  possible  it  may  represent  a 
celestial  one.  It  has  evidently  some  astronomical  meaning,  as  the 
winged  circle  is  generally  seen  hovering  above ;  or  the  new  moon 
and  some  stars  are  observed  stationed  around  it.  It  seems  probable 
that  they  are  orreries,'  showing  the  month,  or  the  day,  or  the  season 
which  is  being  celebrated  by  the  winged  figures,  who  officiate  as 
priests  on  the  occasion.      The  inner  circle  may  represent  the  months 


*  In  the  Egyptian  Zodiac,  constmcted  by  the  second  Hermes,  the  figure  of 
Dagon,  hilf-man  and  half-fisli,  is  inserted  in  the  place  of  Pisces.     Vide  Kircher. 

3  Landseer  was  of  opinion  that  the  ''asherahs**  of  the  Jews,  improperly 
translated  ''groves,**  were  a  kind  of  orrery  for  determining  the  position  of 
the  planets.  Josephus  states,  that  the  seven  branches  of  the  great  candlestick  in 
the  Temple,  symbolized  the  seven  planets. 


at/  dc^rtnl  I'rnccUi. 
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or  lanar  maaflions,  and  the  outer,  iHe  days  of  the  solar  months.     It  is 
to  be  remarked  that  the  oones  never  exceed  thirty. 

In  the  Dabistan^  (Vol.  i.,  page  60)  it  is  stated  :  '^  The  ancient 
Persians,  after  offering  prayers  to  the  self  existent  Creator,  repeated 
benediotions  to  the  seven  planets,  particularly  on  their  days.  After 
this,  the  worshipper  recites  praises  of  the  guardian  of  the  month,  and 
those  of  the  days  of  the  month.**  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Assy- 
rians had  the  same  custom  ;  and  that  these  are  the  ceremonies  which 
we  observe  the  priests  performing  before  the  mystic  tree.  The  fir- 
cone or  other  fruit,  presented  by  the  priests,  are  probably  symbolical 
of  the  month  or  day  then  being  added  to  the  year  or  zodiacal  tree. 
(See  Plate  IV.  Fig.  E.) 

The  Gabalists^  represented  the  tree  of  life  as  marked  with 
emblems  of  the  Zodiac,  and  as  bearing  twelve  fruits. 

Esekiel  also  8a3rB  of  the  tree  of  life :  **  it  shall  bring  forth  new 
fruits  according  to  its  months.**  St.  John,  in  the  Apocal3rp8e,  repeats 
the  same  idea. — *'  There  were  trees  of  life  which  bare  twelve  manner 
of  fruits,  yielding  their  fruit  every  month.**  It  is  curious  that  the 
Druids  had  also  a  tree  of  life,  called  the  "  Yggdrassil,**  or  ''  the  ash- 
tree  of  life,**-— the  symbol  of  the  earth  watered  by  the  Fates.  The 
Assyrian  and  Jewish  tree,  however,  was  the  symbol  of  the  heavens, 
the  leaves  whereof  were  the  stars,  and  the  months  or  zodiacal  signs, 
the  fruits.  The  position  of  the  hands  of  the  priests,  while  worshipping 
before  the  tree,  is  very  similar,  if  not  identical  with  some  of  the 
twenty-four  Moodras,  described  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Belnos,  in  her  work 
entitled  the  ^'  Sundya,"  or  ^'  Prayers  offered  to  the  Sun  by  the  Brah- 
mins." In  Plate  5,  for  instance,  the  Moodras  caUed  "  Moosti "  and 
"  Moodgar,"  (see  Plate  V.  Figs.  B.  and  E.)  are  similar  to  the  position  of 
bands  in  Plate  6,  of  Layard*s  ^^  Monuments  of  Nineveh  '*  (see  Plate  V. 
Figs.  C.  and  D.) ;  and  those  called  ^'Pulla*'  and  "Singhakrantee" 
(see  Plate  V.  Figs.  I  and  J.)  resemble  those  in  Pktes  7.  and  37  of 
Layard.    (See  Plate  V.  Figs.  F.  G.  H.) 

The  winged  circles  and  winged  eyes  which  are  frequently  placed 
above  the  sacred  tree,  and  seem  to  form  the  principal  object  of  ado- 
ration to  the  priest  and  winged  figures  beneath,  are  not  unworthy  of 
our  attention.  They  resemble  so  closely  the  winged  globes  over  the 
portals  of  the  Egyptian  temples  that  it  is  difficult  not  to  admit  the 
identity  of  their  origin.  In  Persia,  they  probably  signified  at  first, 
^  Time  without  bounds," — '^  Zarua  Akerene,'*  described  in  the  Zend- 

*  Sir  W.  Dnimmoncl,  quoted  by  Landscer,  p.282. 

J   2 
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areata^  as  "the  erer-soaring  bird,**^  the  oieator  of  Ormazd  and 
Ahriman.  A  winged  oirole,  which  has  neither  beginning  nor  end,  but 
appears  to  be  ever  soaring  onward,  was  a  not  inappropriate  emblem  of 
etemitj.  Father  Time,  however,  being  a  mere  abstraction,  to  whom 
as  little  worship  appears  to  have  been  offered  bj  the  ancient  Magi  as 
bj  the  modem  Parsis,  it  is  probable  that  the  winged  circle  came  to  be 
considered  the  symbol  of  Ormazd,  the  active  creator  and  source  of  all 
good ;  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  as  the  symbol  of  the  sun,  which  was 
considered  the  eye  of  Oniiazd.  In  Egypt,  the  winged  disc  appears  to 
have  represented  the  sun  under  the  name  of  "  Hut,"  or  *'  Agatho- 
demou.'' '  It  is  very  remarkable  that  Osiris,  was  also  the  son  of  Time, 
called  ''  Seb,"  "  the  father  of  the  Gods."  In  like  manner  the  Greeks 
considered  Jupiter  to  be,  the  son  of  Kronos  (Time),  though,  as  with 
the  Persians  and  Egyptians,  nearly  all  power  and  worship  was  motio- 
polised.by.  the  son.'  So,  in  India,  no  adoration  is  paid  to  Brahma^  but 
only  to  Vishnu  and  Siva/  The  sign  of  "  Seb*'  was  a  goose,  like  the 
Vi^an  of  Brahma,  whose  symbol  is  Time.  May  not  "  Seb**  be  the 
same  as  ^'Siva,'*  who  is  thought  by  some'^  to  mean  Time,  and  who  is 
also  called  "  Sep,"  or  "  Seb  "  f 

Berosus,.in  his  account  of  the  deluge  in  Mesopotamia,  which  is 
obviously  the  same  tradition,'  somewhat  modified,  as  that  recorded^  in 
Genesis,  mentions  that  Xisuthrns  was  warned  in  a  dream  of  the 
approaching  flood  by  Kronos  f  and  as  in  another  place  he  calls  the 
Deity  who  separated  the  light  from  the  darkness,  and  created  all 
living  creatures,  by  the  name  of  Bel,  it  seems  probable  that  Bel  was 
considered  by  the  Babylonians  to  be  the  son  of  'Kronos.  Whether  the 
Assyrians  had  a  similar  myth  we  do  not  yet  know;  but  it  is  not 

1  **  Thou  from  the  flcst 

Wast  present,  and  with  mighty  wings  outopread. 
Dove-like  sat'st  brooding  on  the  vast  abyss, 
And  mad*st  it  pregnant.** — Mu<ton. 
'  Bncsen,  p.  497. 

'  Diogenes  Laertius  (in .  Proemio)  says,  that  Aristotle  declared  that  Joto  was 
identical  with  Ormazd,  and  Pinto  with  Ahriman.  Quoted  by  Volney,  p.  61,  voL  v. 

*  The  Preserver  and  Destroyer,  May  not  this  be  another  version  of  Ormazd 
and  Ahriman  ? 

*  Bentley. 

*  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Chaldaean  tradition  of  Berosos  Urnits  the 
deluge  to  the  Talley  of  the  Enphrates,  which  is  more  in  conformity  with  the  con- 
elusions  of  geologists  than  the  account  in  Genesis.  The  Persians  have  no  tradition 
of  any  deluge. 

'  The  Chaldeaan  name  of  "  Kionoa"  iB  not  given  either  by  Synoellus  or  Euse* 
bins,  in  their  respeotiye  traditions. 
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aTe8t%  M  ''tli«  erer-MMuiiig  birdy"*^  die  ereator  of  Ormaid  and 
Abrinuui.  A  winged  mtle,  which  has  neither  b^inning  nor  end,  bat 
appeals  to  be  oyer  eoaring  onward,  was  a  not  inappropriate  emblem  of 
etemitj.  Father  Time,  howeyer,  being  a  mere  abstraction,  to  whom 
ae  little  worship  appears  to  hare  been  offered  bj  the  ancient  Magi  as 
hj  the  modem  Parsia^  it  is  probable  that  the  winged  drcle  came  to  be 
considered  the  symbol  of  Ormasd,  the  aeUye  .creator  and  sonree  of  all 
good  ;  and  sometimes^  perhaps^  as  the  symbol  of  the  snn,  which  was 
considered  the  eye  of  Ormasd.  In  Egypt,  the  winged  disc  appears  to 
haye  represented  the  sun  nnder  the  name  of  ^  Hot,*  or  ^  Agatho- 
denum*'*  *  It  is  yery  remarkable  that  Ouris  was  also  the  son  of  Time^ 
called  ''  Seb,** ''  the  fiither  of  the  Oods."  In  like  manner  the  Greeks 
considered  Jnpiter  to  be  the  son  of  Kronos  (Time),  thongh,  as  with 
the  Persians  and  Egyptians,  nearly  all  power  and  worship  was  mono- 
polised by  the  son.'  So^  in  India,  no  adoration  b  paid  to  Brahma^  bat 
only  to  Vishna  and  Siya.*  The  sign  of  **  Seb"*  was  a  goosey  like  the 
Vahan  of  Brahma,  whose  symbol  is  Time.  Hay  not  ^Seb**  be  the 
same  as  ''Siya,**  who  is  thought  by  some*  to  mean  llms^  and  who  is 
also  called  «<Seo^**  or ''Seb  **  ff 

Berosns,  in  his  aeconnt  of  the  delnge  in  Mesopotamia,  which  is 
obyioosly  the  same  tradition,*  somewhat  modified,  as  that  recorded  in 
Genesis^  mentions  that  Xisnthrns  was  warned  in  a  dream  of  tlia 
approaching  flood  by  Kronos ;'  and  as  in  another  place  he  caUs  the 
Deity  who  separated  the  light  from  the  darkness^  and  created  all 
Itying  crsatores^  by  the  name  of  Bel,  it  seems  probable  that  Bel  was 
considered  by  the  Babylonians  to  be  the  son  of  Kronos.  Whether  the 
Assyrians  had  a  simOar  myth  we  do  not  yet  know;  bnt  it  is  not 

i  •' Thoa  fkesi  Ihs  flisi 

Wast  preiwit,  aad  wUh  might j  wiagi  nnfuitM^ 
Bofe-liks  s»t*st  bnodfaig  oa  Ihs  yu/t  algfs^ 
And  Buid*il  it  pngnsat.**— MiLioM. 

•BvMB,^4f7. 

•  DiogMM  LMrtint  (ia  PKemio)  nys,  that  IristeUe  aselsred  that  Jete  wm 
idnliaa  wUh  Ormua,  and  Phito  with  Ahrimui.  Qootad  bj  VolBcgr»  p.  Mf  veL  t. 

«  The  Pnsafffsr  aad  Destiojas.  May  not  this  bs  aaotiiir  Twrfoa  af  Oiaisii 
aadAhitaMaF 

•  BaiiHqr* 

•  Itiai^ftlij  af  iwaaik,  that  Iha  ChaldMa  tmditfoa  af  Banana  BaaUaAe 
ddaga  ta  tha  vaUaj  af  tha  Eiiphiate%  which  b  mava  in  wmidrmUjf  wUh  Iha  eaa» 
dHMMwargaalogiala  than  the  acaooatiaGaoaaia.    TliaPaBiaDahaveBOtsaditlan 


'  ThaChaldMianaBMor  *<Kianoaniiastg|vwsllharhgr8jnaanaa< 
ytm,  la  ihaii  laapniUie  iiaffitiuBSL 
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unlikely  that  Assane,  or  Aarar/  vomj  prove  to  be  tlie  son  of  the 
^  Ancient  of  Daya^"  like  Ormasd^  Bel,  Osirisy  and  Jupiter.  If  ao^  the 
conclusion  aeems  inevitable  that  all  these  reli^ons  had  one  eommoB 
origin,  though  modified  in  details  aocording  to  the  language,  locality, 
and  idiosyncrasy  of  different  nations ;  but  whether  that  origin  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  the  Euphrates,  or  the  Tigrii^  or  to  the 
remoter  hills  of  Media  and  Baetria,  b  a  problem  not  easily  solved. 

Speculations  of  the  nature  in  which  I  have  above  indulged,  may 
be  thought  to  be  more  curious  than  profitable.  The  history  of  tlio 
past  has  little  attraction  for  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  struggles  of 
the  present  But  to  some,  who  have  leisure  for  such  pursuit^  it  may 
not  be  unintereating  to  Inquire,  what  the  ^wiae  men  of  the  Baai** 
may  have  thought  and  done  8000  yeara  ago,  when  the  world  wae 
comparatively  young,  atanding^  aa  it  were^  at  the  half-way  honae 
between  to-day  and  the  creation  of  man;— to  read  the  primitive 
writinga  on  the  marblea  of  Nineveh,  which  contain  perhaps  the  Aral 
recorda  of  history ; — to  watch  the  early  efforts  of  the  sculptor,  which 
gave  the  first  impulse  to  art ; — to  learn  what  were  the  traditions  of 
A8i%  at  that  early  period,  as  to  the  origin  and  destiny  of  the  hamaa 
race ;  and  what  notions  were  then  entertained  as  to  a  creator  and 
governor  of  the  universe. 

I  have  feebly  endeavoured  to  explain  aome  of  the  Aaayrian  mytha: 
where  I  have  failed,  I  truat  that  othera  will  be  more  auceeaafuL  Al 
any  rate,  my  failurea  may  aerve  aa  sign-posts,  poinUng  out  to  the 
future  traveller  the  road  to  be  avoided,  and  perhapa  auggeative  of  the 
right  path  to  be  followed  to  reach  the  deaired  terminua  of  truth. 


I  IL  Bamoiif,  ia  his  ConuiMntaire  anr  !•  Tsfin,  p.  71»  saja,  thai  tlM 
readiogarOnMsdis'^iJiaia-iiiftsdA**or<«tlMgrnt  Ahomr  and  tiMt  ILBopf^ 
hat  stated  thai  Ihnia  is  A  Rgnlar  traadbruMtiflb  of  the  Sandaii  ^jkana.*  If 
ao,  th«  god  of  Kineveh  and  the  god  of  PonU  maj  bo  ideatieal,  dlfforiag  aol^  in 
tho  promineiatioii  of  tho  aameb  li  b  Nmsriuiblfl^  thai  one  of  the  munwaaf  Oed 
among  tho  Britidi  Draida  vaa^AI  Adv,**  tho  ^orioM.— Davisa* Mjlhakgf 
p.  Ml. 
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Asr.  IX. — On  At  Mukammidan  8ek$i€$  qf  Tdbtr,  w  Imkr-^ 

[Jimd  Marok  M»  1858.] 

Tm  Mlgeel  of  Ptwum  hat  inTitod  the  h^diy  of  aoioiioe  In  111U17 
•gM  tad  eomiriM.  A  phmomomm  of  raeh  froqnoiit  oeoomnoe  ini 
•OBBoelioA  with  ono  of  the  oidiaaiy  fimetioiii  of  the  MunuJ  eoonomy 
€0iM  Bol  fril  to  inteiett  meii  of  aU  ohftoe  and  tempenmeiitt.  To 
dofolop  itf  theoiy  m  %  mechmical  working  of  the  bnin  in  deep,  or 
%  Moral  ODoq^  of  the  mind  during  the  tempomj  inaction  of  the 
bodiljpowefi^  eqnallyfermaapartof  physiotaadof  metaphjriot;  bat» 
inrthor  than  this,  the  aieooiation  of  dreams  with  ohjeote  and  eventa 
haying  no  immediate  alBnitj  with  the  waking  thonghtf,  pnnaitf,  or 
inteieeU  of  the  dreamer,  that  aeeming  to  indicate  a  senae  of  things 
to  eeme^  haa  led  iaqnirm,  with  more  or  le«  of  toperstitioof  belief, 
to  rely  npoa  this  aa  a  spedea  of  loreknowledge  inthin  the  reaeh  of 
all,  eten  of  vngifted  penons.  Mankind,  natnraUy  anxions  for  direotion 
in  their  woridlj  nndertakingt  beyond  the  limita  of  human  wisdom, 
atadied  ereiy  mode  of  possesnng  that  information  which  might  be 
aappossd  attainable  by  mysterions  agenoy,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
less  permissible  means  of  sorcery  and  dirination,  have  ondeaTonred  to 
obtain  the  desired  instmction  from  obserration  of  their  deeping 
ihonght%  and  eren  to  rednce  this  procem  to  a  (qrstem.  It  wonld 
be  eat  of  place  here  to  feUow  the  history  of  snoh  a  system  through 
the  dawicsl  ages  to  our  own  times,  and  to  diow  its  prevalence  in  all 
the  countries  of  Europe ;  the  present  object  bebg  only  to  trace  its 
limits  according  to  oriental  definition.  In  our  own  country  the  belief 
in  dreams^  and  in  the  power  of  interpreting  them,  rarying  with  the 
pregiess  of  education,  and  modified  by  other  influences,  has,  dnce  the 
last  osntuiy,  become  almost  extinct^  until  leyiTcd  latdy,  under  new 
Ibrms^  in  the  more  CMhionable  theories  of  a  modem  school  of 
philosophy,  in  the  uncertain  jugglings  of  the  Mesmeric  art,  the  misty 
ddasicBS  of  Clairroyancs^'aiid  thoTagarios  of  Somnambulism* 

For  the  earliest  records  of  dreamy  both  in  practice  and  as  a 
sdencs^  we  must  look  to  the  East^  thai  part  of  the  world  from  which 
have  been  spread  alike  the  earliest  lights  of  knowledge  and  the  iixsi 
shadows  cf  superstition;  and  it  is  in  the  pages  of  the  Mosaic  histoiy 
ihal  wo  arasi  seek  fcr  sudi  recctds  la  their  TOiy  highest  antiquity. 
Wo  flnd  thsis  OBMnplee  of  dieaam  of  the  most  awfid  impcftance 
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dreams  through  whioh  were  eonTeyed  revelfttions  of  the  Sopreme 
Being  for  the  proteotion  and  gnidance  of  His  ereatvies^  and  denan- 
eiations  agunst  unbelieTerSy  or  those  who  offended  against  His  law. 
In  all  these  instances  the  saoied  dignity  of  dreams  is  asserted  by  the 
otidenoe  of  their  being  direot  eommnnieations  from  on  high ;  for,  from 
the  early  history  of  the  funily  of  Abraham  down  to  the  Urth  of  ovr 
SaTionr;  from  Genesis  to  the  Oospel ;  from  the  admonition  to  Abi- 
jneleoh  down  to  the  warnings  and  adriee  giTen  to  Joseph,  the  hasband 
of  Maiy;  it  is  always  the  Toioe  of  the  Deity  himself  speaking  either 
in  His  own  image  or  by  one  of  His  angel%  and  thongfa  some  pawsges 
of  Scriptore  would  appear  to  condemn  the  seience  of  dream-inter- 
pretation,  and  associate  its  professors  with  the  prosoribcd  elaas  et 
wisards,  oonjaror%  and  magidansi  yet  snob,  properiy,  apply  only  to 
its  abase  in  exhibiting  l^lee  dreams^  or  in  wilfally  misinteipretiag 
them;  and  the  denouciations  of  Jeremiah  and  the  prohibitions  in 
Deuteronomy  are  for  those  only  who  pretended  to  the  gifts  of  pio- 
phecy  through  dreams^  to  lead  the  people  of  Israel  to  the  worahip  of 
strange  gods. 

After  the  Chaldean  sages  and  the  Wise  Men  of  Kgypt^  dream- 
uterpretation  continued  to  be  exercised  in  all  parts  of  the  East  down 
to  the  time  of  Mnhammed;  and  his  ordinances,  so  hi  from  abolishing 
this,  with  many  oth^  of  the  ante-Islamic  superstitions,  confirmed  its 
authenticity  as  a  reyelation  of  the  Dirine  decrees^  and  the  saersdness 
of  its  character  was  sealed  by  the  declaration  thai  ''Dreams  are  ft 
portion  of  prophecy  "^    The  practice  and  precepts  of  Mnhammed 

«Tlieiigring,l»ftill,lithwii-.^  -^  ^^jJMj\j  £ui  ^j^  j^  Vl^H 

i^\  <*DwMMi60iirtitatsoo»oftlwliDrty-d«psttieMoftlwptepl^ 

HuhaouMd  wu  forty  ymn  old  whoc  ho  im  foooiTod  faMpbation,  bolwoM 

wMeh  time  and  ibo  ago  of  ■lxty4hroo^  wboo  bo  diod,  woro  twmtyMhxmymn% 

anriqg  Olio  interrtl,  wfaotoror  ho  dMiiod  wm  ooaunanioolod  to  kim  ia  dnoML 

This  10  tbo  oaqpUnaftioD  givoa  of  tho  oaylng,  tboogh  tbo  double  of  tmmtj^him, 

forty-fix,  is  oxpienod  in  tho  tost.    Piobab^  from  this  difisultjr,  il  appoM%  whoa 

quoted,  in  moaj  fonni^  oad  ookbm  oocioetlj,  ao  91^  40,  and  moto  IroqMBtfy  & 

In  tho  Miahktt  U  is  oertotlod  to  **  Good  dioamo  SM  OM  of  tho  parte  of  piophoqr  ** 

(Ikom  Anao)* 

It  li  to  bo  oboorvod,  thai  tho  ohapten  vobting  to  dioaiM  to  that  eoDootioa  of 

teadition  aro  osimBol/  ioaatj  and  imaatiAnfoiy,  tho  gnatev  part  boipf  tahM  ep 
iathoioktioo  oTooooinglo  dioam  of  M«haaiiiiod*o,  andkiaewn  Mjiafioa  tho 
■Bbjool  bofa^f  low  and  iminipoHaiit.  Thk  io  tho  moro  to  bo  roftltod,  m  thooo 
whIoh  aio  fcud  In  tho  nativo  works  oo  TAMr,  oopoetelty  of  Pofoha  wilten,  are 
nofor  to  bo  dopondodoo  fbr  aoowaoyi  In  tho  prwit  tmtotlp%  Iw  OBSiipK 

4Ju,   soBotlBoa  is  writtoa  i^\  and  XJui  "aportlsnof  9mmkr  ^1^^ 

tho  Mtobor,  forty,  quito  iaoapaUo  of  bolpf  oiplatood 

la  tho  Nottfq,  as  qnotod  la  tho  ■ai/Jiftfssho  UohonM^  s 
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MfH  of  his  Mmpaiiioiif  and  ibm  followerty  oonirilmto  lugAj  to 
tiM  tnditioiifl  oa  tho  subject.  AUvsioiis  to  dreoms  and  thoir  inter- 
pratatioB  mio  nearlj  as  iU>iiiidaiit  in  the  pages  of  th^  Cnriii  as  in 
those  of  Holj  Writ;  and  the  skill  of  Joseph,  as  exeioised  in  the  prison 
snd  at  the  eonrt  of  the  Phafaoh  of  Egypt^  is  related  in  a  chapter, 
dedaied,  Irom  inspiiataon,  to  be  *'the  most  beaatifal  of  narratiTos.**^ 
The  rerj  in&ncy  of  Mnhammedanism  is  identified  with  the  history 
of  this  belief;  Ibr  (oToa  lejecting  the  less  orthodox  theorj  which  attri- 
hntee  to  a  night-Tision  the  MArdj^  or  miraenlons  ascent),  the  earliest 
annonncement  of  Mehammed's  misrion,  and  the  rcTelation  of  the  fint 
portion  of  the  Corto  whioh  was  made  known  to  him,  were  in  a  dream; 
while  a  similar  mode  of  commnnication  cheered  the  disheartened 
partimne  of  IsUm  in  the  expedition  to  Hadaibiyah,  by  the  promise 
of  their  triomphant  entry,  in  the  following  year,  into  '^the  holy 
temple**  of  Mecca.* 

Withoot  colleeting  the  nnmerons  sayings  of  Mohammed  from  their 
Varions  sonrces  of  tradition,  mere  reference  to  the  Mishkit  nl 
Masibih  alone  will  show  the  importance  the  Ph>phet  attached  to 
dreams  and  their  significatioo.  He  need  each  morning  to  ask  his 
disciples  what  they  had  dreamed  m  the  night,  interpret  or  reject  their 
ecmmnnicatiotts,.  according  to  their  sonndness  or  nnsonndness^  and 
relate  his  own  dreams.  One,  in  particnlar,  of  foiy  great  length,  with 
its  interpretation,  is  recorded  in  the  MishkAt.'  By  another  dream, 
oqnally  attributed  to  him,  the  Snnnls  justify  the  stUl-dispnted  rights 
of  his  three  first  sncoessori;  and  the  origin  of  a  strife,  political 
and  religions,  which  convnlsed  the  whole  Mnhammedaa  empire  and 
threatened  its  destmction,  and  which  still  diridee  the  followers  of 
IsUm  by  a  schismatic  and  irreconcilable  hatred,  is  fMinded  on  a 
rerelation  made  to  its  fennder  in  his  sleep. 

In  all  snbsequent  periods  the  same  infinence  was  powerfolly  exer^ 
oissd  oTor  the  Mohammedan  mlers,  by  enoonmging  them  in  enterprise, 
or  warning  them  against  calamity.  Thn%  Omar  the  Khalif  was 
warned  of  his  appreaching  end,  by  a  white  cook  thrice  peckiiig 


b  gifw  sf  the  tnditiMi  via.  that  the  for^rwrfith  pert  ef 
tke  int  sbi  monihe  ef  HehMinMi*s  inqpinUloB,  iawUdi  he 
DMm  eonHiaalsetioee  throegib  dwnsw,  pterloeely  to  the  mm%  opaa 
to  hfaa  la  the  pefeon  eT  the  eagel  Gehekli  theee  ris  SMnthe 
Msf  the  iBttyelxth  pert  ef  the  twentgr^thiee  j«» ef  MebuMMd'e mfcnien  ee 
The  espkaatiMi  I  have  ^^Hle4  b  ftem  the  Xiaril  el  B^jrAi 
>Gkifi. 

•  Oar.  eh.  shiiL  17. 

•  la  the  tBMriMlon  peUiAed  St  Chleatta  by  Ohptefai  Mallhewi^  YeL  XL,  ia 
Ir.  ef  «w  Sfiai  heek  tnalB  ef 
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with  its  beak,  the  manaer  of  kit  death  being  Tenfied  in  the  nvmber 
of  etabe  he  reoeiyed  frem  the  hand  of  FIrds ;  and  it  ia  probable^  the 
eoloar  of  the  bird  (white)  alio  ejmboliaed  the  nation  of  the  amwin.* 
The  well-known  itoij  of  the  ann  holding  a  haadfol  of  red  eartl^ 
which  appealed  to  Hiriin  in  a  dream  at  Baeeah,  iadioating  the  plaee 
of  hie  death,  ie  perhape  one  of  the  most  romantio  of  nnmerona  inetanoei 
of  the  kind.  Hie  eon  Ami n'e  fear  of  the  eneroaehing  power  of  the 
Tahirite  hmilj  ia  eaid  to  haye  been  deriyed  bj  him  firom  a  warning  in 
sleep;  and  it  ia  recorded  of  Mutadhad,  one  ci  hia  later  deaoeadanti^ 
the  sixteenth  Khalif  of  the  Beni  AbbCs,  that  his  whole  reign  was 
troabled  with  dreams  of  yarions  import.  The  commencement  of  new 
and  powerful  djnastiesy  and  the  birth  of  men  destined  to  oonynlse 
the  world  hj  reyolntion  and  eonqaest,  haye  been  thos  annoonced. 
The  adyent  of  the  Mnhammedan  apostle  and  the  consequent  &11  of 
the  Pagan  power  were  disdoeed  in  a  dream  to  Khnsm,  one  of  the 
last  of  the  Saisnians.  A  flame  of  fire,  spreading  oyer  heayen  and 
earth,  foretold  to  the  obeenre  father  of  the  first  three  Bowaihide 
princes  the  foandation  of  the  glorj  of  his  family;  and  the  radiant 
stars  in  the  dream  of  the  Moghol  Kaoholi  Behidnr  predicted  the  birth 
of  his  descendant  Tim6r,  and  the  deyastating  influence  of  the  empire 
of  Chengis  Khin  and  his  successors.* 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  principle,  inyolying,  as  was  bdieyedy 
the  prescience  of  great  eyents,  and  controlling  so  powerfully  the  deci- 
sions and  actions  of  the.  most  enlightened  princes,  should  haye  inyited 
attention  to  its  study,  aiid  that  its  professors  should  haye  been  encou« 
raged  and  rewarded.  Dream-interpreters^  accordingly,  were  in  as  high 
iayour  at  the  courts  of  the  Mnhammedan  prinoes,  as  the  ChaldsMui  sages 
had  been  with  the  rulers  of  Babylon  and  Assyriai  or  the  soothsayer 
Aristander  with  the  Macedonian  eoi^qneror.  An  example  of  munifl* 
eence  in  the  rewards  which  were  bestowed  on  the  interpreter,  eyen 
for  a  single  instance  of  his  skill,  especially  if  displayed  in  ^e  saecesslul 
announcement  of  a  prosperous  eyent,  is  shown  in  the  Khalif  Al 
Mehdi,  who  is  said  to  haye  dioamed  that  his  Bmo  was  black;  an  omen 
which  caused  him  much  alarm  on  waking.  None  of  thoee  he  consulted 
were  able  to  explain  its  import,  till  he  was  adyised  to  apply  to 
Ibrahim  ben  Abdallah  S^irmini,  who  was  considered  to  haye  move 
experience  and  skill  than  all  othen^  and  who  fbretold  him  that  he 


>  The  dmua  is  slhidAd  te  ia  the  life  sf  Ckfe  Khriif  in 
GsHlUknal,  VoL  L,  p.  9S0. 

*  Similar  ■emumwimwrta  wm  aude  Vj  dnaoM  to  JUCia,  tht  aMdMr  sf 
AesMtwi  Ailotta,  tht  bmUmt af  William af  Katmaa^jri  af  tha  bitth af  Qpm% 
aad  ia  BBaaa  atodam  hialoiy,  Ihaaa  a(  flaaadiahiV  and  af  air 
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dMwM  be  the  Ci^er  of  a  fomab  ohQd.  Mehdi  gara  Um  a  thovMnd 
]46oet  of  tOyvt  for  oonTeriing  a  inppoMd  oril  omon  into  good,  and 
lliai  miio  day  a  daughter  waf  bom  to  the  Khalif,  who  thereupon 
preeented  the  eneoeiefal  ezponnder  of  hie  dream  with  ten  tboiuaad 
diriiemi  more.  The  interpretation  waf  aoeording  to  thia  pamage  of 
tlie  Cnrdn  eh.  ztL  t.  60:  ''And  when  anj  of  them  ie  told  the  newa 
of  the  birt4  of  a  female,  liie  Bmo  beoometh  blaek,  and  he  ie  deeply 
aflioted  ;**  and  another  similar,  zeiii.  16. 

The  art  iteel^  dignified  as  a  sdenoe,  took  its  pkoe  among  the 
hfgiier  orders  of  natnral  philoeophj,  under  the  name  of  */ba  ul  Tdhir^ 
«r  the  Seienee  of  Dream-Interpretation,  and  its  stndy  gare  rise  to 
fivmeroos  TWr  N^ehs,  or  Dream  Books,  in  which  the  nature  of 
sleep  and  dreamy  the  rales  for  their  interpretation,  and  the  import  of 
their  Tarioas  objects,  are  discnssed  with  all  the  analytical  minnteness 
which  distbgaishes  the  Eneyolopediaos  of  Eastern  nations.  Sooh 
.woiks  are  found  in  all  the  principal  Mahammedaa  languages,  the 
Arabic^  the  Persian,  the  Turkish,  and  the  HindustanL  Eren  as  the 
result  of  a  search  of  lather  limited  extent,  the  notioes  in  Hiji  Khalfah, 
and  the  references  in  the  few  natire  Tibir  NAmehs  aoccsstble,  with 


*  In  tbt  eeqrelopediae  anengenMBt  sf  MahsauBsdaa  idsiicas,  7*iMr,  Dr«tm» 
fartsrpielstioe,  Is  elMsed  witli  Mcdieiiie.    TIm  twhnieal  tems  wn  hw,  and  m«  m 

simplsesteebldn  tiMlrexphuBAtioB  as  th^  oeeer.  nUtrjoM  fkom  which 
thsSBi<asiiisaPsJ,isIntstptet>Honsf  DwasM^fccm  jLfti  from  which  root  alio 

Mftd  ijj^  sf  rinrikr  iignlication,  and  ITeiiMr  ^^jU^  an  btcfpielcr  cT 
toan^  or  dwam  cKpoeai'cri  wofda  fer  which  wc  have  no  ipcdfic  tcfaa  hi 
X^l^lah^ai^  hi  GcnBan,TnHnBand^faag,  TiauMaaaicgct,  Tfanmanilinnngrimurt  t 
mU  in  Oted^  Oaeirokiitii%  OMironaBtoia,  fta  Ti^rO^  ^Aj  cqnlfalcnt  to 
mip,  is  alio  Dnam-lntMpntelion,  and  in  some  placca  is  UMd  Ibr  ito  lUftbMnt 
cr  irctificalicn  hj  the  eccencaoc  cT  the  crmit  predided  hi  it  Akkdm, 
AkUm^  AaghU^  dee.,  the  varimn  Unds  of  dnami^  aie  explafaicd  ia  thdr  pboes. 
Hn  Bost  fOBonl  teiB,  hi  Penba,  Is!  JTVdl  L^\y^  stgniOrtag  alie  ilc^i 

faiAnbiibiK^Ujj;  MmOm  ^U^  VdMA  JUifj  ecadalMlfai  Panlaat 

MUmaUk,  dUUc  sf  im  ocoeimca  hi  thb  scmc^  bet  caiiplojvd  ahMct 
■e  in  Tipd'S  Lieam  Book.  ^  It  Is  NBMifcable  thai  no  vcA  in  P^friaa  Of 
i«hisife6ial^s%nifics«'todMmr  ^Ult  ^  ^)j  •^  ^j^  ^\yi^  j^ 
to  MS  in  sbop,  hdpf  iMd  JMtce^  rfaikf  to  the  ,1>— iia  Yldttc  yo  wuL 
Ib  TMiA   ^^  that  which  was  seta  (in  skip)  and  ^^  j   a 

^Xsy&jJ  tedMSHsad  cX^jf  jrX&jJ  te  sie  in  deciders  «w  mcst 


r 
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Mine  other  ioiiroeti  afford  as  »  lift  of  nevrly  oighty  of  raeh  woiki^ 
with  more  or  less  of  infomiAiioii  eoneeming  their  authors  and  the 
time  of  their  eompesitioii.  An  idea  m%j  be  formed  of  the  bboriove 
diligenoe  employed  in  saeh  eompiUtionSy  and  of  the  attention  paid 
to  the  stadjy  bj  mentioning  one  work,  the  TIbfr  nl  Cidiri,  fai 
which' are  giten  six  hnndred  examples  of  dream-interpretation, 
selected  from  eeren  thonsand  Are  hnndred  anthorities.  Some  cf 
these  works  are  also  in  rersoi  for  the  Easterns^  deeming  no  sabjeol 
unworthy  of  the  graces  of  poetry,  hare  either  Torsified  prosii  treatises 
in  all  branches  of  science^  or  hare  composed  original  didactic  pima|s 
on  ihem.  Of  each  poems,  on  the  present  subject,  lU^i  Khal&h  men- 
tions two ;  one  in  Perrian,  though  written  by  a  Turkish  poet,  Fettihi 
of  Nishdpdr;  the  other,  in  the  Turkish  language,  by  Shihibuddia 
Ahmed  ben  Muhammed  Ibn  Arabshih,  metricised  from  the  TAbir  ul 
Cidiri,  already  mentioned. 

Among  the  authorities  dted  by  Eastern  writers,  we  find  the  name 
of  Daniel,  the  prophet  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures^  whose  inspired 
powers  hare  made  him  rank  with  the  Mohammedans  as  one  of  their 
earliest  and  greatest  writers  on  dreams.  It  u  probable  that  a  work 
bearing  his  name  may  exist,  either  by  a  Muhammedan  author,  or 
perhaps  translated  from  some  apocryphal  Hebrew  or  Chaldee  treatise 
attributed,  though  falsely,  to  him.  The  quotations  are  as  of  the  UM, 
or  Fundamental  Laws  (of  the  science  of  dreams),  and  endently  it  is 
referred  to  as  a  book,  EUdhuH  DM  U  DdntdU  7  Hakim.  He  is 
styled  also,  in  such  quotations,  ff€traU  Dinidl^  His  Sxcellenoy  or 
Highness,  a  title  only  applied  to  the  great  saints  of  Islam,  to 
Adam,  Moses,  Jesus^  ftc,  and  to  Muhammed;  and  the  nsnal  blessing 
on  the  higher  order  of  prophets  is  added  to  his  name.  In  one  placs^ 
indeed,  he  is  distinctly  called  Paighamber,  Prophet.^ 

Of  less  questioDaUe  existence  is  the  Kitib  ul  Tacsim  of  JA&r 
84dic,  the  Sixth  Imam.  The  Imam  J&far  wrote  on  many  of  the 
occult  sciences,  but  his  Tacsim  does  not  i^pear  to  be  noticed  by  his 
biographers. 

Ph>bably  the  oldest  author  on  these  subjects  is  Muhammed  Abu 
Bekr  ben  Sirin,  commonly  known  as  Ibn  Sirin,  a  physioiaa  of  Basnth, 
who  flourished  under  the  Umayyads,  and  died  in  the  year  110  of  the 
H^rah  (a.d.  728).  Ibn  Khallik^n  giTCs  a  rery  incomplete  acooani- 
of  his  life^  but  an  excelleni  notice  of  him  is  found  in  that  extraordi- 
nary monument  of  Oriental  learning  and  labour.  Baron  Hammer* 


>  D*H«MoiobMnrMso  tb« sBkJMt sf  iPotki oa TAMr,  "Ilysoa 
fd  ports  l>titw4taMt>//kwiil,soaiHieili>PiDpli4tsDauiiltaetsltr( 
attadiBCk  MnliaWr  to  IIm  vans  baUm  la  Hftil  *^^-*^^ 
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PagtUll*s  OMduohto  der  anbiMlimi  Litoraiur.^  The  fbUowing  pM^ 
Age  of  thit  work,  uider  the  head  of  **  TnumuMulegery''  of  the  next 
period  of  hietoiy,  wmj  aptly  eonneet  the  earlier  literature  of  Tdbir 


i  with  that  whieh  I  shaU  deaeribe  kter. 


"Uoder  the  Abbaaideoy  in  Harda's  and  Mimiln's  nign%  lired 
oereral  leaned  dream-ezponnden ;  one  of  these  wae^  probaUy,  the 
aoonjmona  anther  of  the  Khabar  il  Uimtmi,  on  the  Seienoe  of  T&bir; 
and  to  the  Mine  period  maj  be  referred  the  Aiabio  oneiroeritical  worka, 
bearii^  the  names  of  Ariitotle^  Plato,  Enelid,  Ptolemy,  and  Oalen.**' 

It  ia  probable»  bowerer,  that  aiaong  the  numeroos  tianelatione 
from  Greek  aothorti  eepeeiallj  thoee  on  aoienoe,  enoooraged  by  the 
earlier  and  more  enlightened  rulers  of  the  Abbasian  dynasty,  Oneiro- 
maaties  may  have  had  a  eonuderable  shars^  in  eonneotion  with 
liedidne.  Artemidonis  and  Porphyrins  are  distinetly  alladed  to  by 
name,  though  not  usually  oited  as  authorities  ia  any  Muhammedaa 
TAUr  N4meh,  preference  being  naturally  ^ren  to  writers  in  their 
own  language  and  of  their  own  religion ;  but  medical  treatises  of 
Oalen  and  Hippocrates  are  frequently  quoted  on  the  subjeeti  and  the 
leeemblaace  in  system  and  arrangement^  and  OTcn  the  identity  of 
particular  interpretations,  is  obrious  from  a  comparison  with  Artemi- 
doras  alone.'  * 

The  natire  works  principally  used  on  the  present  occasion  are  the 
K^ua>  al  Tibfr  of  Ibn  ShihSn ;  the  KirnH  nl  Ttt^ir;  the  T4biri  SuL 
dM,  and  the  Kh*ab  N&mehi  Y<^«if ;  the  articles  on  Um  ul  TU>ir,  in 
the  great  Enqrdopedia,  Nafdls  ul  Tttn6n,  and  in  the  scarcer  com* 
pendhm  of  sciences  of  Ab6  Bekr  Ibn  lUsi;  Caiwtnfs  Aj<Yb  nl 
Makhl6c^t»  and  the  very  rare  composition  of  the  same  name,  by  Ahmed 
TM;  all,  except  the  first,  Persian. 

The  KtoO  d  Tibfr,  or  Complete  Dream  Book,  was  arranged  by 
kWl  Fad  Httsam  Ibn  Ibrahim  ben  Muhammed  al  Tifllsi,  for  the 

1  la  the  Oliss  sf  Tiaditlonlrti^  U^rmftw,  fcl.  fi.  p.  IS9,  ao.  397 1  sad 
1^  as  ITjiilttifr,  p.  17A. 

•  MsBllooad  hj  Hijl  Kbalfrh.    Koa  ieei*a-S-4-«  af  FlOgal's  editioa. 

•Of  alai^suriM  af  OvedLwritaia  ao  tUa  aabjaal,  tiM  OMai aalabntad sad 
Ijfrr  tha  baat  ia  ▲rtanidorua  Daldbaaa^  af  DaMia  hi  Aaia  Minor,  who  Uvad 
ia  the  tima  af  tiM  BaoMB  amparar  Antaaiaaa  Pioa.  Ha  ia  alaa  the  antborilgr 
maat  fraquaatfy  nasMd  ^  Aiabiaa  writaia  ea  T4bir,  and  tha  raaaanblaaaa  af  the 
two  ajiliaii  ia  tha  aaaat  atrangij  tnead  ia  Ua  writiiga^  Aa  aieaUeat  aatiaa  af 
Us  OaairsaffHiaa  la  iihraa  ia  tiM  ahaptar  an  4raaaiB|  ia  a  ^017  iattraitii^  warklj 
«w  Bar.  H.  OhriatwM,  wUah  baaca  tha  iafaalana^  thcegh  lalbar  fraaifU  title 
af  "  Tha  Omdle  af  tha  Twia  Oiaata**  Appaiaatlj,  tha  aditiaa  af  Arlanldaraa 
^^HidtaA  bv  1^  l^uaad  utthftf  WM  aol  lOMflMMBiid  bv  ths  ift.aallMl  GfMk  aad 
lalhitaniaa  af  na8frte*a  OaaiwailtK  a  iismriiia  wUh  whiah  wauKao 
Nthweaaaapadhia 
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AULbag  Kilg  Anltn  Dm  MM4d*  Aooordiiig  to  Uio  «0ul  pluiM  of 
oompilen  in  all  iaogaAgot  uid  eomitriafy  lie  had  fouid  no  tatitfiMtoij 
treatiio  on  hii  iobjeo^  among  tluwo  pabliahod  Wore  bin,  deeeribing 
•aob  dienm  •epantelyy  nnder  ita  own  bead.  Ho  giTea  aa  antboritiaa 
a  list  of  more  tban  iwea^  worka,  and  jutiifief  tbe  title  of  bia  own,  aa 
**  tbe  moat  eompleto  of  all  booka  of  tbe  kind  in  Peruan ;"  and  it  maj, 
indeed,  bo  eonaidered  to  be  tbe  beat  witb  wbiob  we  are  aoqvaintod  in 
tbat  bungoage.  Fifteen  aeetlona  tieat,  latber  illogieallj  aa  to  anango* 
ment,  of  tbe  nature  of  tbe  Tariooa  kinda  of  dreams^  and  tbeir  ralea  of 
interpretation.  Tbe  aixteentb  aeotion  eontaina  neaily  one  tbooaand 
anbjeota  of  dreama,  in  alpbabetieal  order,  bat  witb  no  otber  elaaiifri 
cation;  and  tbe  prolegomena  are  by  far  more  Yalnablo  tban  tbat 
portion  wbiob  waa  tbo  antbor^a  prinoipiil  objeet  in  writing  a  new  won^ 
and  wbiob  formed  tbe  tbeme  of  bia  aelf-gratnlation.  In  tbe  prefiioo' 
be  allndof  to  two  otber  eompoaitiona  of  bi%  of  aimilar  aatnre; 
Kifdyat  nl  Tibb,  in  wbiob  be  aaya  be  bad  more  fnllj  ezpkined  tb» 
natare  of  aleep  and  dreaming^  and  Simlir  nl  WXL^  w^gumAj  meCi^ 
pbjraieal,  to  wbiob  be  refera  for  bia  definition  of  tbe  termi^  BAk^ 
aonl,  and  Nrfu^  mind. 

Tbe  TAbiri  Snltdbi  ia  lo  named  from  being  dedicated  to  Snltaa 
AbAl  Fawiiria  Sbib  SbigiA,  of  tbe  Mnaffar  Cmilj,  ibr  wbom  it  waa 
written  in  763  (a.d.  1862),  by  lamAil  Ben  NiiAmnddin,  wbo  waa 
C^  of  Aberoob.  He  mentiona  tbe  Umil,  beaidea  two  otber  work% 
aa  bia  principal  antboritj,  and,  indeed,  cbiefly  foUowa  it  in  bia  treai* 
meat  of  tbe  anbject,  and  in  tbe  arrangement,  wbiob  ia  alpbabeticaL 

Tbe  amall,  compendiona  treatiae,  Kb*db  NAmobi  Y4nif,  ^Tba 
Dream  Book  of  Yiianf,"  ia,  no  donbt,  called  ae  aa  an  attractive  and 
appropriate  title,  in  leference  to  tbe  patriareb  of  dreamen  and 
dream-ezponndera ;  but  it  may  alao,  poaaibly,  allnde  to  ita  antbor, 
wbo  may  be  tbe  came  qnoted  in  otber  pkoea  aa  Ydanf  KerddnL  An 
Bnglisb  note,  on  tbe  fiy-leaf  of  tbe  only  oopy  I  baye  aeon,  atatea  it  to. 
bo  tranalated  £rom  tbe  Hebrew,  bnt  I  know  of  notbing  to  anpport  tlio 
aacertion,  and  it  waa  probably  inferred  ao  only  from  tbe  erincidonoo 
of  name  witb  tbat  in  tbe  Soriptore  narratifo.  It  ia  to  be  obaenred 
tbat,  altbongb  Jeaepb  ia  introdnced  into  all  tbe  TAUr  NiaMb'i^  it  ia 
merely  aa  an  illaatriooa  example  of  tbe  practice  of  tbe  art;  bnt  no 
Mnbammedan  antbor  baa  bad  tbe  precnmptioa  to  cenntorfeit  bia  naaM^ 
nor  to  quote  any  anppoied  book  of  bia  on  tbe  anbjeot 

By  £tf  tbe  moat  ralnable,  tboogb  tbe  lact  to  be  mentioned,  ia  tbe 
great  Arabio  work  of  KbaUl  Ibn  Sbibfn  al  Dbibiri,  n  pondorona 
qnarto  Tolnmo  of  more  tban  a  tbonMnd  pagea.  Ita  fall  titb  ia 
Kitdibn  *1  labdmt  I  Omi  1  Ibdrat,  wbiob  may  bo  Ifinalatod,  •  Tiia 
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Book  of  BxpkuMtion  of  Dnom-Infoipretatioa.**  pt  tHim  thirtj-ono 
woiks  OD  Tiblr,  of  wUoh  the  iitlasy  or  ibo  Mthon*  luunesy  mio  oata« 
kgnad  b  ibo  Fi«fiM0^«-«B  importiat  oonirilmtioii  to  the  biUiognphy 
of  thb  ideiiee.^ 

A  few  Fail%  or  ieotiona,  eomine&ee^  ireatiog  of  the  vaiuU  topiet  of 
dieooerioii.  The  iobjeote  for  referenoe  mo  dirided  into  eight  j  ehaptere, 
vnder  to  many  aepaiftte  clMiee.  Ibn  ShAhfn'e  Uhirat  and  the  KAmil 
■My  be  ikirlj  eoneidered  the  most  perfeet  of  their  kind  in  their 
ieepeetivo  kngnagoi^  and  are  enffieient  to  form  %  oomplete  oode  of 
Tdhbr,  from  the  Taet  body  of  Fetwaa  pronoonoed  by  the  Ulemn  of 
thai  aeienee  on  ahnoet  e?ery  poenble  qneetion. 

The  eode  thoe  eetabliehed  by  the  Mnhammedan  Iftwgiren  of 

Oneiroeritiet  may  be  dirided  into  theee  fenr  general  heada : — the  dif- 

finenl  Unda  of  dreams;  the  mode  of  interpreting  them,  and  time  and 

manner  of  their  aeoompliahment;  the  dotiee  of  the  dreamer,  both  in 

'  obtaining  tme  and  anapidona  rerelationi,  and  in  the  proper  mode  of 

I  hftTing  them  explained;  and  laatly,  the  dntiea  and  qnalilioationa 

of  an  interpreter  of  dreamy — a  funetioni  or  branch  of  knowledge 
entitling  it«  pooaeaaor  to  %  rery  high  rank  among  the  learned  in  the 
laat  The  interpreter  of  dreams  is  eonsidered  by  the  Mahammedaas 
to  stand  in  the  plane  of  the  prophets^  and  to  eiyoy  %  portion  of  theii 
■draeolons  gifts.  In*  all  theb  works  on  the  snbjeot,  Tibfr  is  set  forth 
as  being  •  noUe  soienee^  first  taught  by  Ood  himself  to  Adam,  from 
Adam  passing  to  Seth,  and  from  Seth  to  Noah,  by  whom  the  IMnge 
waa  foretold  in  his  ezphmation  of  %  dream  to  Canaan's  mother.* 
JesepVs  name  of  SAdic^  or  the  Tmthfol,  was  from  his  aeoorate  know- 
ledge of  TAbtr,  and  Loemiin  is  said  to  hsfe  derirod  his  wisdom,  in 
great  part,  from  the  same  sonree.  All  the  prophets  are  enamerated 
in  sooceswon  by  Ibn  Shihin  as  hsTing  possessed  this  power,  and  as 
haring  dignified  the  science  by  their  exercise  of  it  He  defines  Ttt^ir, 
thersfore^  td  be  ''  an  art  by  which  hidden  things  are  rerealed,  and 
which  is  founded  on  dirine  law.** 

Dreams  in  general  are  dirided  according  to  their  kbdi^  or  according 
to  their  import ;  their  kinds,  as  to  being  real  and.  trae  dreams^  or 


la  lCr.£MM*e  Modm  Xorpliniit  is  add,  the  MiAorilles  most  popvluly 
ItddlythsAnbssf  tfM  ptweat  day  aie  Ibn  Shihln  and  Ibn  SIrdi,  who  ia 
tfMN  ilattd  to  hftva  bMa  a  pnpa  cf  the  liNnMr.  It  wlU  be  smb,  hoiprrar,  that 
the  dalia  sf  aalhoiMn  VHled  I7  Ibn  fihihfa  am  ineoavatibk  wUh  saah  a 


*  Ths  Oardn  and  TTmditfsBa  nsUss  ssfinldiwHBS  sMiaiotifl  with 
in  H«^  WiUi  bat  not  leaslrsd  ^  na    Thai^  Phamsh  ftiimaw  in  a  dnam  tha 
•f  hii  hfisl  ia  «w  Sad  8sai  and  bi  a  diaam  Abfabam  naa  dMind  to 
Osa  mmtli.  IOI|  i(a 
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dMeptire  and  unsonnd.  Tha  first  mra  ealled  Abkim,^  and  an  am- 
ndaiad  gmiaina  inapifatioiia  from  the  Daity,  wanioga  inm  %  pio- 
taating  powar^  or  roTolationa  of  ooming  oraDl^  In  whieh  the  aagal 
Gabriel  ezbibiU  to  man  in  bia  ateeping  state  tba  raoorda  and  ordinanoea 
ittseribcd  on  tbe  Lanbi  Mabfi&s,  tbe  Beoording  Tablet  of  Fate.  AU 
otbera  are  merely  pbantoma  and  illusions^  and  are  termed  AbUm,' 
and  acmetimes  Asgbia,^— «  word  aignifying,  properly,  bandfnla  of 
dried  grass  and  weeds,  bat  applied  flgaratiToly  to  aneb  dreams^  pio» 
bably  from  tbeir  reaemUaDoe  iu  wortblaasneai  and  want  of  anango* 
ment.*  Tbese  Aigbbs  are  said  to  be  tbe  anggestiona  of  aooM  Dir  or 
agent  of  IbliS|  wbo  takea  an  opportnaity  of  endearonring  to  lead  man* 
kkd  aatray  by  pretended  rordations  daring  sleep.'  Bnt  tbey  are  aaad 
to  arisealao  from  natnral  eanses.  JAfiur S4dio  sayi^  tbey  oeenr  to  i»nr 
elasses  of  persons :— tboae  of  eril-disposed  minds;  drinkers  of  wine; 
eatera  of  melaneboly  food,  aa  lentils^  loTo-«ppleS|  and  aalt  meat;  and 
to  yonng  ebildren;  or  else  are  aoggestions  of  tbe  otU  spirits.  Somo 
aathora  admit  an  intermediate  elass,  ealled  MvlaAMh,*  bat  tbe  grand 
dlTision  into  sonnd  dreams  and  mere  idle  risions  in  sleep,  forming  at 
tbe  same  time  tbe  most  natnral  distinetion,  fiurly  repraaants  all  tboae 
proposed,  witb  sligbt  Tariation,  by  tbe  four  meat  eateomed  aatboiidea» 
Daniel,  JA&r  Sddio,  Ibn  Sirin,  and  Al  Kirm4nL  Or,  witb  relmnea 
to  tbeir  origin,  tbey  may  be  dirided  into  tbree  kinds  dfeama 
inspired  by  Ood;  tbose  snggested  by  tbe  wbispari^ga  of  Satan;  and 
tboae  wbieb  are  to  be  aseribed  to  natnral  eanses.' 

■  Tbese  lenne  weM  applied  la  Pbuaob'S  diwn,  ^  his  jalespiaiti^  le 
their  aim  inabiUty  to  exiOiiia  it.    Cai;xiL44. 

^Ui  ^JU:H  Jify  ^  U  J  ^JUt  vAjU^t  y\i 

>  A  speeial  eRBBgemeat  ef  the  DiTlne  Pierideaee^  aeeordiog  la  Mi 
belief,  prarente  moeh  of  tbe  efil  wbieb  B%ht  ariee  inm  eaeb  fleteaie  I 
«IblV  mjs  Jibir  Ua^uabi,  <«tbMgh  able  to  aomiaa  aU  ether fermi^  le  mS 
pennitted  to  appear  ia  tbe  eemManee  ef  tba  0eity,  er  of  ai^  of  hie  aifelo  sr^ 
piopbets,  nor  rnj  ef  the  higher  order  ef  snated  objeeta.  There  weald  sthefwW 
be  maeb  danger  to  homaa  aalTatioa,  aa  be  mi^t,  vader  the  appeaiaaee  ef  eae 
ef  tbepropbele^  er  ef  eome  aoperier  beia|^  maka  aae  ef  thb  power  to  sedaee  BMa 
toeia.  Toprerenl  lbi%  wheaenr be attempto  to aeeaiaa aaeh f nnas, iw  eeawa 
down  from  beaveo  and  rtpalaea  biak**  Tiaditiea  aaya;  *Qod  has  wmtodtha 
staiafrrtbieenoisi—lbromaaieailef  the  heavens  I  ibr  BMa'a  galdaasa  in  deaoeto 
aadlyeeai  aadtoelenetbeDofilwItb.**  Ia  two  other  tmdiiiosn  faitbo  Miflbhil 
MaboiBMiil  iiji  tbil  Ibi  Pril  in— Tt  rmT  Ti'-  mnm  U  iiiiiii  la  iiii—  ' 

*  djUJU    Pothapa  the  iXXare^oeei  sf  Artomidorm  f 

•This  was  XUbsamsad'a  awn  uliMMnilm,  aaawdlBf  to  a  twdTHw  sf  Msaad 
IhnAbdsUsk 
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TIm  Arabba  doeton  m  iMr  dMrifiottiM  of  dretmi  ngeoi  idl 
thoM  whidb  pfoeeed  from  the  mind  beiag  pM-oeeupied  with  way 
Mgramtng  id«s  wImd  it  mUonllj  rammons  up  in  deep  iouMvet  of 
Aoee  objeoU  wh«eli  meet  interest  it  in  n  wnking  etate;  tnch  ia  the 
of  n  forer  who  beholde  the  beloTed  peteon  in  hie  deep,  or  of  n 
who  drenmf  of  his  profeenoni  m  the  merohnnty  of  hit  wMoe; 
the  wearer,  of  hia  loom;  the  Uaokamith,  of  iron ;  or  the  aoldier,  of 
anaa;^  In  like  manner  one  who  imagines  himself  sarronnded  bj  snow 
and  ies^  and,  when  waking,  finds  himself  Ijing  withoot  oorering,  or 
with  the  door  open;  this  drsamiag  of  his  is  the  natoral  efieet  of  the 
sensation  of  eold,  and  has  therefore  no  ground  for  interpretation.  80 
also  if  he  dream  of  heati  or  that  he  is  sitting  exposed  to  the  sun,  and 
en  waking  finds  himself  with  mneh  dothes  wrapped  abont  him ;  or 
ihat  he  ones  ont  with  pain,  and  on  waking  finds  he  ii  in  aotualbodilj 
adTering;  all  these  haye  a  nataral  eanse,  and  admit  not  of  interpreta- 
tion. The  dreams  of  him  who  deeps  fasting,  and  seems  to  be  hungry 
er  eatbg';  or  who^  being  thirstj  in  sleeps  dreams  of  drinking,  are 
equally  to  be  aeoounted  Ahlto  and  AMghiB,  and  hare  no  origin 
beyond  a  natural  one.*  Sneh  by  the  Greek  writers  were  sailed 
mmwpmif,  Insomnium,  merely  indicating  present  feelings;  the  others 
bdng  mvmp^t,  6omnium,  and  alone  betokening  the  future;  which  two 
definitions  hirlj  correspond  with  those  of  Ahlim  and  AhUm. 

The  images  occurring  in  deep  are  said  to  rary  according  to  the 
fear  temperaments  of  man;  thus  he  of  the  Yellow  or  Bilious  tern* 
penunent  sees  all  fire,  and  lamps^  and  candles^  and  warmth  in  his 
dreaming;  he  of  a  Black  or  Mdancholy  temperament,  labours  under 
tenors  of  darkness,  of  serpents^  tcoxpions,  and  poisonous  objects ; 
if  he  be  of  a  White  or  Aqueous  temperamenti  he  beholds  rifers  and 
asas^  snow,  moisture^  ice,  and  waters;  and  if  of  the  Bed  or  Sanguine^ 
g»rden%  pastures  and  orchards,  and  scented  herb%  objects  of  plea- 
snre  and  eiyoyment;  or,  from  a  dmilar  association,  bleedings  capping, 
and  ot^jeets  connected  with  the  blood.  This  ii  identical  with  the 
theeiy  of  Hippocrates. 

With  r^gtfd  to  their  import^  Daniel  dirides  dreamy  generally^  into 
thcee  showing  the  tmoirtale  of  pasdng  erents^  and  those  which  feretd 
the  result  of  man's  aadertakiags;  and  theoe  two  elames,  further,  iato 


*  *'▲  4bwm  soMilh  from  thsmaMtods  sf  busfaMSi.**— BsilMbstti^  sh.  tL 


VmpImc  swyssg  ssiXmic  ^fXffi  y«yi«c 
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dreamt  oommMidingi  KKM  amr;  thota  proUbithra  ar  wmiag, 
Xh'dbi  t4f^r;  infloanaing  and  aommaadiiig,  Jiwuirg  aa  adi^;  and 
BaMr^  tliasa  aanTajring  goad  nawa.  Thara  ia  a2ao^  b  tha  Miabkili 
tha  tami  MitboMrdtt  azplaiaad  ia  a  iiadition  hj  Aba  Humiraiiy  ta  ba 
''good  draama.* 

Tha  trudif olnaM  of  all  thata,  howarar,  dapanda  mndi  an  tba  tima 
whan  thay  oooiir.  Thoaa  oooorring  m  tha  day  aia  more  to  ba  teliad 
on  than  tiioaa  of  the  night;  and,  in  all  caeeti  tha  aearar  to  daj-tima 
tha  better.  '*  The  tmeat  dream  ia  about  daybfeak.**  (Miahkit.)  Alao 
as  to  seaiona;  in  ipring  and  rammer  they  are  truer  than  ia  avtunn 
and  winter;  strongeat  at  the  eoming-in  ii  fruiti^  weakeat  at  the  &U 
of  the  leaf;  but  theae  oonditiona  are  more  fully  expfaunei  later,  in 
tieating  of  the  manner  of  interpretation,  in  whidi  tha  imf^rtaaae  af  i 

Buoh  ooniideratioua  ia  aepeeially  inaiated  on. 

To  prooeed,  howerer,  to  the  more  praetieal  parte  of  TAbir,  and, 
iirit,  ftf  the  dutiei  of  the  Dreameri— for  the  Dreamer  haa  Ihia  dnttai 
as  well  aa  the  Interpreter  of  ^^eems,  and  on  his  oboarTaiiea  of  tha 
rulea  laid  down  for  him  depen'-ji,  in  great  mearara,  Uia  aaspieioua 
nature,  aa  well  as  soundness  of  his  dreams;  aa  mueh  aa  their  proper 
interpretation  depends  also  on  his  aeouraey  of  memory,  eleamess  af 
description,  and  truthfulness  in  narration.  To  obtain  a  fortunate 
dream,  one  whioh  will  exhibit  the  object  derired,  or  impart  the  necea- 
saiy  information,  he  is  desired  to  attend  especially  to  hia  position  in 
sleeping,  which  should  be  lying  on  his  right  side,  and  in  that  aitttuda  I 

he  should  compoee  himself  when  preparing  for  reat  Should  illness  or 
pain,  or  any  accidental  «roumstance,  make  it  inconyenient  to  lie  en  j 

that  side,  he  may  lie  on  his  left,  or  on  his  back,  or  aren  on  hia 
stomach,  and  these  positions  are  to  be  preferred  in  that  order.  | 

Aeeording  to  Ibn  Sirin,  indeed,  dreama  only  when  lying  on  the  right  i 

aide  are  soond,  and  in  all  other  postures^  illnmve.  Before  retiring  to 
rost  he  should  haTe  obeerred  strictly  the  Ohusl  and  Wusu  (ablution), 
and  hare  recited  certain  portions  of  the  Curin,  especially  chaptera  91, 
82,  and  85,  those  commencing,  '<By  the  Sun  and  its  rising  brighW 
ness;"  ''By  the  Night  when  it  eavereth  all  things  with  darkness/* 
and  ''By  the  Fig^  and  the  Oliye,  and  Mount  Sinai;***  and  say  thus: 
"  0  Lord,  I  fly  for  refuge  unto  Thee  from  tha  eril  of  ■■wftund  dieaau^ 
and  from  the  artiflcea  of  Satan  in  deeping  and  in  waking/*  .or, 
according  to  other  authorities^  the  following  beautiful  prayer:  "0 
Lord,  I  hafu  confided  my  eoul  to  Thee^  its  fears  and  ita  la^gipfs; 

JUfili      mm    JiK*|-r      mm    ^\\      mm    ^^    Cp^ttfl^* 

•  Tha  I08tk,  lUII^  llKh,aad  lUlh  Stehs  are  else  lessannndtl 
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ili«re  is  BO  tdag$  or  uylnm  from  ThoOi  osoopi  witk  Thoo;  Biassed 
sad  ozaltod  bo  ow  Lord  1  Thoa  Mi  rtcky  and  wo  aio  poor.  To  TImo 
wo  look  for  pardon,  and  to  Thoo  beloqgoUi  repontanoo.  0  Lotdi  I  fij 
from  Thoo  nnio  Thoo*  (from  Thj  judgmonts  to  TI17  moreies}.  ^  Mako 
as  to  bolioldy  this  daj,  dreams  thai  shall  be  troOy  and  not  lying  ones; 
oonad,  and  not  deooitAil;  rqoieing»  not  afflioiiag;  boneftoial,  and  not 
fagnrions.** 

Maoh  depends  on  the  state  of  his  bodj  and  his  mind.  His 
health  shonld  be  good,  and  he  is  eaotionod  against  ezeess  in  food 
boibrs  sleeping,  for  the  stomaoh'  from  folness  eanses  the  brain  to  bo 
obeearsd  with  raponn^  the  thonghts  beoome  diitaibed,  and  tronbled 
▼idotts  arisen  whioh  are  diffienlt  to  remember  so  as  to  obtain  their 
piO|.«r  oxpknation*  Nor  shonld  the  sabjeot  bo  poifeetly  fiMting^  but 
so  as  neither  to  be  satiated  nor  hnngrj.^ 

An  Arab  onee  began  to  relate  his  dream  to  the  Ptophet  in  sooh  a 
oenlnsed  manner,  that  he  asked  him  what  he  had  eaten  the  OToning 
bofere.  The  Arab  said  be  had  sapped  on  a  large  quantity  of  oooked 
datoi^  and  Mohammed  deehtfod  his  dream  to  be  nnsonnd,  and  inea- 
pablo  of  being  exponnded. 
I  If  the  person  has  had  an  anspieions  dream,  he  shonld  retam 

ihanks  for  it  on.  waking,  and  pray,  andgiTO  a  rolnntary  alms-offering, 
and  then  repair  to  a  Mnibbir,  or  inteipreter,  for  its  explanation. 
Should  it  haTO  been  of  bad  omen,  or  he  be  in  fear  of  the  result,  lei 
him  repeat  three  times  the  Ayatl  Knrsi,  or  Throne  Verse  (the  S56th 
['  of  the  seooad  ehapter  of  the  CnhLn),  and  say  thus:  ''I  fly  for  refngo 

lo  the  Ood  of  Musi,  of  Isl,  and  of  Abraham,  from  the  oril  of  the 

dream  that  I  haTo  dreamed,  lost  it  hurt  me  in  my  iaith  in  this  world, 

jl  and  in  my  dealings  with' the  next;  Holy  and  Blessed  art  Thou,  and 

there  is  no  Ood  but  Thou  I  **  Or  dse  the  well-known  short  formnk  to 
arort  oril:  *I  take  relugo  with  Ood  who  is  greati  from  Satan  the 
aeenroed."  ^  Ood  is  he  who  seeth  and  kr«oweth,'*  from  the  Throne 
.  Yotn;  with  the  FMhah.  After  thai  he  should  perform  twoBokaahs 
of  piajer  and  bestow  almsi  and  the  oril  apprehended  will  pass  away. 
li  may  be  remarked  thai  the  Jews  also  use  a  eertain  pra/sr  to  ayori 


Qtmk  iieiim  pimtrikm  a  dmOsr  pupsritka,  hi  eider  Is  eMrfa 


A^X*  *?*  wmpfuw  CM  waBup  mm  tmKmt 
Km  ima^mm  wnvmi^p  tf  rmw  fUfmrmv 
IvX^f  irp««t/ifnrr  •!  tXec  rec  Mif^uic 
Em  X'f^  tupmp  rm  99m  mm  Si^wry 
On  wfH  ^f9mm  mt  fifft  9m9m  OiXes. 
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•ttek  erU  cootaqviiioMb  and  tkej  htkW  betides  the  eoeloa  tf  tpiW 
ting  thrioe  OTUr  tlieir  left  alioQldert  and  thie  Uel  is  eqaallj  % 
preoepi  in  Miiliaamed«i  tnditimiy  thoogli  not  Bentioiied  genenllj  ia 
TAbir  NiLmehs.  Uwj  of  the  Jewish  obsenrMiees  ea  this  ssbjeek 
stronglj  lesemUe  those  of  the  Musnlmeiii^  though  elheis  dilte 
materially. 

AUter  thaak^Ting,  and  prajeTy  and  alms,  let  the  dreamer  set  ont^ 
with  a  oheerfol  manner  and  smiling  oonntenanee,  and  addrem  himself  to 
the  Mnibbir,  or  interpreter.  Let  the  applioation  he  made  at  n  proper 
hour,  and  on  a  fortunate  daj;  neither  at  night  nor  in  the  eroning^ 
nor  at  the  rising  or  setting  of  the  snn»  nor  in  weather  when  raii^ 
or  snow,  or  donds  pre?ail.  The  best  time  is  the  morning,  before  nooi^ 
as  in  all  arrangements  oonneeted  with  these  objeets.  He  shonld  bo 
earefiil  to  oonsnlt  onlj  n  good  man,  n  friend,  or  one  who  is  at  least  a 
well-wisher  to  him;  one  who  will  not  flatter,  norwilfolljmisinterprsti 
nor  tell  ousl  m^n's  secret  to  another.  The  inqnixy  shonld  ho  mado 
of  him  in  private,  and  espeeiallj  not  in  the  presence  of  womeOf 
children,  enemies^  or  enTioni^  persons;  or,  aeoording  to  another  anther, 
women,  fools^  enemies^  or  persons  of  irreligioas  habits.  It  is  good  also 
tc»  mddress  himself  to  one  whom  he  has  consulted  on  prsTions  occasions. 
It  is  stronicl J  enjoined  on  all  Beliovers  to  seek  an  earlj  interpretation 
of  their  dreams^  and  not  to  remain  in  ignorance  ef  the  predicUons  con- 
tained in  tlicm;  so  as  to  beneflt  bj  the  joy  which  good  tidings  woold 
produce^  or,  if  there  be  eril,  to  take  warning  and  gnaid  against  it.* 

In  his  narratiTO  the  greatest  acmraoy  and  tmthfolness  shonld 
be  obserred,  neith<tr  adding  nor  diminishing  in  aoght,  so  thai  the 
interpreter  may  possess  the  means  of  giving  the  proper  ezphmation, 
and  that  he  may  himself  not  commit  the  sin  of  lying  against  divina 
inspiration.  SoTcre  penalties  ars  declared  against  those  who  shall  in 
any  way  falsify  their  statement,  dreams  being  held  to  be  a  coTeaaat 
between  God  and  man;  and  Mnhammed,  in  condeuming  snob  deceii^ 
has  said :  **  He  who  wonU  lye^  in  relating  his  drsams^  for  his  own 
honour  or  advantage^  the  same  weald  lye  also  to  the  Prophet,  and  fiir 
such.  Paradise  is  not;*  and  also;  '^Whoerer  sball  tell  a  dxtam,  not 
baring  dreamed,  shall  be  put  to  the  troable^  at  the  day  of  rssnrrection, 
tf  joming  two  barleycoms^  and  he  can  by  no  means  do  it^  and  he  wili 
be  punished.** 

It  is  necessary,  indeed,  thai  he  should  be  an  habitual  tmth4ell«r, 
fiir  one  notorious  for  hisehood  would,  naturally,  not  bo  beBered  in  his 


>  WsiseaHimtlMralfAriaasswIlh  die 

t  Wt  the  cfft  is  ittltaisd  Is  bs  aveitsA  hf  fn^er,  *s^ 
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■anfttiT0.  Ob  thb  prindple,  foma  antlioritiei  ezduda  Mtnmomen 
firom  the  beneBt  of  li»Ting  tbeir  dreuna  ezponndadt  m  being  thcmsdTes 
vnwortiij  of  belief;  and  the  staie  prohibition  ii  extended  to  poeta^ 
thit  nnfortunate  dees,  whieh,  Inbonring  under  the  eensnro  of  the 
Fropliet  and  denonneed  bj  him  in  the  Curin,  paj  the  penalty  of  their 
ezaberaat  flights  of  imagination  bj  oredenee  being  denied  eren  to 
ite  wanderings  during  sleep.  It  was  a  saying  of  the  Prophet  that 
^  The  more  tmthfnl  the  man,  the  truer  the  dream.** 

The  dnUes  of  the  interpreter  are  mudi  more  onerous  than  thoie 
•f  Ihe  dreamer,  as,  from  the  saraed  nature  of  his  office  in  communi- 
eating  between  Ood  and  man,  and  fulfilling  a  trust  which  has  been 
lepoced  also  on  the  most  exalted  of  the  prophets^  high  qualifications 
of  Tirtoe  and  learning  are  required  of  him.  He  must  be  a  good, 
pious^  holj  man,  steadfiut  in  prajer,  oonstantlj  inroking  the  'DiTino 
assistance  in  directing  him,  and  assiduous  in  all  the  duties  of  religion, 
espedallj  in  reading  the  Cuhin.  He  should  hare  manj  aequiraments 
particulwlj  adapted  to  his  art,  as  knowledge, of  Zajar  and  Til 
(augury  from  birds,  and  dirination  from  other  omens),  for  the  purpose 
of  inU^reting  in  some  peculiar  cases  which  require  such  assistance. 
He  ahottld  be  intimately  acquainted  with  T0ir  (explanation  of  the 
Curtb),  aa  many  interpretationa  are  deriTcd  from  passagea  in  it ; 
alao  with  the  Traditiona  (Akhhdri  Muataft),  which  abound  in  opiniona 
and  dedaiona  on  the  aabject  He  ahonld  haTc  hia  memory  atored  with 
Aiabie  and  Persian  proTorbs  and  current  sayings,  rare  poems  and 
fiagments;  and  possess  an  accurate  knowledge  of  hmguage  in  all  ita 
nicetiea  of  dgnification, — ^an  aecompllahment  which  will  be  ahown  to 
be  uaefnl,  <whon  treating  more  particularly  of  Inteipretation.^  He 
diould  alf^  be  of  gentle  and  polite  mannera,  uniting  tact  and 
judgment,  knd  able  to  exerciae  them  in  diatingniahing  the  characters 
and  conait'otts  of  his  applicants,  and  b  directing  them  in  their  narration; 
fiw  it  is  uiMlerstood  that  the  gift  of  prophesying  from  dreams  is  giTen 
ealy  to  those  persons  who  possess  such  quidifications,  but  refused  to 
all  those  who,  in  undertaking  to  interpret,  rely  on  their  own  human 
powers  or  on  any  aaaiatance  but  that  which  ia  dirino.  Ibn  Sirin  ia 
aaid  to  hare  combined  all  the  necessary  qualifications  both  of  learned 
aoeomplishments  and  of  sanctity  and  dignity  of  behaTiour,  and  was 
oonsidered  a  model  for  dream  interpreters. 

When  applied  to»  it  ia  usual  for  the  Muibbir  to  aay:   ^To 
na  be  all  the  good  (to  be  deriTcd  from  thia  dream),  and  on  our 
be  the  erUl**    la  the  Eh'ih  NtoeU  Y^uf,  the  following 


■lalM  aka  tiia  qaalifieatisM  nmmmrj  fw  aa  faitwptelar  af 
Wt  thiy  art  asl  sa  i%my  SMam  ly  his  futofc 
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mfM  is  pretenbed  to  him  before  enteriog  on  lib  mtorregelorj.  Ho 
is  to  oommeiiee  bj  two  Bokaelie  of  pfajer,  and  ia  the  firal,  oftor 
the  FMhah.  be  ie  to  tepeot  the  Throne  Vene  oaoe»  end  the  04th 
ohapter  {**  Haet  thnn  oot  opened  our  bnest  !**  Ao.)  thiee  timee;  end 
in  the  eeooad  Bekeeh,  ai^er  the  FAtihmh,  the  Tone,  ^  Whoeo  feueih 
Oodf  nnto  him  will  He  gnnt  •  happj  ierae  oot  of  hie  nflietaoii%* 
(xeir.  f )  thxee  timee,  end  the  Ikhlie  (oh.  exit)  fire  timeo.  Hi^riaf 
fioiehed  pimjing^  he  shonld  bow  hie  heed  in  Si^jdeh  tiuee  time^  and 
eaj  twelTO  Hmm,  '^O  Lord,  rarekl  nnto  aa  the  iaterpietation  of  thie 
dmm  aooording  to  troth  and  right;  bj  the  power  of  Umm  nl  KitA* 
(the  Mother  of  the  Saoed  Book,  a  nanr  for  the  Fitihah,  or  SnI 
ohapter).    He  may  then  raiee  hie  head. 

He  ihovld  oommenee  bj  inqoiring  the  dreamei^e  naoMp  and  e?«n 
writing  it  down,  eo  ae  to  obtain  an  omen  from  it  ae  to  being  fortanato 
or  nnfortonate.  For  example^  Ahmed,  Mahammedt  Haean,  Hnmin 
(names  of  the  Prophet  and  his  familj),  are  fortunate;  also  Ntmat| 
Fatl,  Habib,  Mahbiib,  Fat\  SAlih,  S^io,  and  the  like,  from  their 
signifloation;  those  of  oontrarj  import  becoken  otU,  grie(  and  eah- 
mitj.  Names  of  the  prophets  are  partioalarly  iaTonrable  in  sneh 
eases;  possiblj,  in  addition  to  their  geoerallj  anspieions  natare»  from 
a  ooiineotion  with  the  prophetio  gift  of  drsam  interpretation.^ 

He  shonld  then  prooeed  in  his  inqniry,  by  making  himself 
aeqnainted  with  the  age^  oonntiy,  and  religion  of  the  applieaat^  hie 
tank  and  oondiiion  in  life,  his  profession^  ooenpation,  and  habits;  of 
orexything  relating  to  him  personally,  and  of  all  the  eirenmstanoei^ 
oren  the  most  tririal,  oonneoted  with  the  story.  The  distiaotion 
to  be  made  aooording  to  these  rarious  qnalities  is  illnstrated  by  Ibn 
SiHn*s  explanation  of  the  same  dream,  for  good  and  eril,  to  two 
different  persons,  in  referenee  to  their  rsspeetire  charaeters  (of  which 
he  judged  by  their  eonntenanees).  Eaoh  had  dreamed  he  was  peri* 
forming  the  part  of  Mnosiin  in  ealling  the  people  to  prayer.  To  the 
ilrrt,  Ibn  Sinn  foretold  pilgrimage;  to  the  other,  that  he  shonld  bo 
suspected  of  theft  Theee  oppoeite  interpretations  were  grennded  on 
theee  two  rerses  of  the  Cnran  :^^  Proelaim  nnto  the  peo^  a  eokmn 
pilgrimage"  (xx.  28);  ««Then  a  orier  eried  after  them  [Joeeph*a 
brethren],  sayings  0  oompany  of  traTollonl  ye  are  sorely  tUore^ 
(xiL  70). 

Dreams  hare  different  meanings  aeoordbg  to  the  cbss  of  per 
sons  to  whom  they  oeonr;  fer  whieh  reaeoa  the  Mnibbir  ia  to  infeni 

1  BiaUtoraaiiMsiewjoiniAiBihsOwtk^yrtmiSseiylelaaiyArtiBiiSpiwi 
vitk  i«9Mt  tolaquiffaf  the nsm^ ags^  lMiMt%  end  iimiiHia  sf  the 
sad  kli  idils  ef  httlllb 
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Umaelf  of  Hm  nak  and  etmditiao  of  tliooowho  ooimlt  kim;  whotbor 

iho  foor  bo  a  kiag^  a  konod  maoy  a  jariseonralii  a  liolj  man  or 

SAfl,  OBo  of  llio  oomnion  daw  of  moa»  fto.    0£  all  tlieoo  dasMi^  tha 

dioams  of  a  king  an  tlio  aonndooi  and  moot  ontitlod  io  boliof^  firon 

iho  ozaltod  natuio  of  hio  aUtion,  and  tho  Tirtaoa  with  whioh  rojaltjr 

it  adorned;  and  io  of  Cim,  or  Jadge%  from  tho  nprigbt  ohavaotor 

and  attribnioi  wbich  abonld  diftingniab  a  jndgo.    Of  mankind  in 

goneraly  tbo  draama  of  males  bare  tbe  adrantago  over  tboae  of  females^ 

beeanae  Ood  oboae  tbo  male  as  tbo  first  objeet  of  ereation,  and  dignified 

tbat  aes  bj  seleetiag  from  it  a  bnndred  and  twentj-fonr  thousand  of  hie 

piopbeta,  and  in  bis  irisdom  has  allotted  to  men  the  most  noble  qoalitiea 

and  the  highest  powers  of  intelleot    Of  females^  matrons  bare  tho 

ndrantage^— a  prefereneo  whioh  is  eoneoded  to  the  chastity  and 

dignified  nrtnes  of  a  married  woman.    The  rich  man's  dream  haa 

ezeollenee^  aeoording  to  the  Kbalif  Ab6  Dekr,  beeanse  be  is  able  to 

pay  the  Ztkii,  or  alms^^  and  to  do  manj  good  and  obaritable  aotions^ 

peifom  the  pilgrimage^  and  make  bridges  and  oaravanseraia ;  for  the 

Prophet  Umself  has  said:  «<  The  raind  band  (or  tbat  whieb  bestows) 

is  moio   exalted  than   the  lower  hand    (tbat  which    reoelTos),* 

Those  of  poor  men,  bdeed,  seem  to  be  of  little  or  no  aatboritj,  for 

they  are  oonstantly  in  grief  and  anxiety  for  their  ehildren  and  fiimilioBy 

nnd  if  they  bare  good  predicted,  its  Ailfilment  is  distant,  and  if  oril 

it  is  aoeomplished  almost  immediately.*    According  to  some  anthor% 

tho  dreams  of  children  are  nnsonnd,  as  they  have  not  saffioient  under* 

atanding  to  deseribo  them  properly.    Some  say,  that  if  good,  they  are 

fulfilled  to  theb  fiUber  and  mother,  and  that  they  are  exempted  from 

the  consequence  of  those  that  are  bad.    There  is,  farther,  a  diflerenca 

of  opinion  with  regard  to  those  of  rery  young  ehildren,  some  considering 

that  they  are  sound,  as  their  minds  are  free  from  prejudice,  and  as  yet 

nntabted  by  worldly  affiuis ;  others,  that  from  their  dofieienoy  of 

jdlgmont  BO  importance  ia  to  bo  attaobed  to  them.    The  dreams  of 

dnmken  and  mad  persons  are  thought  not  to  be  sound,  but  Ibn  Sirfn 

asnsiclefs  them  to  be  so^  and  gives  somsi  examples. 

>  OhHMlacMs  sf  that  Khalif  hinsrii;  who  was  yartiaabi^y  distfuguJihsd  far 
dbstlty  sad  slai^fhrg,  and  wsaM  nalanUjr  atCaeb  |Nat  trnportaaes  to 


'  Itn  titii  si^  diesmsts  ait  nssssmiHy  t»  be  soasUtf id  bsMsfsmet  hifiWa 

yitasy  I  Womta^  Good, 


UllieSyMOb 
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IbnhfaD  KutbULbS  «ji :  ^  Drammf  of  MultiiM  an  bettor  tiM 
ikoM  of  inftdeb;  ^  oM  meot  bottor  thsB  tkoio  of  llio  yomig;  of 
Builoo  tliftD  of  females;  of  matRma  tluui  of  omBarried  wonen;  of  good 
than  of  bad  Ben:  of  freemen  than  ebToa;  of  wiee  men,  than  fbob." 

Two  important  pointt  to  be  eonfidered  are  the  leligioB  and 
Inngoage  of  the  dreamer,  alee  the  time  and  pkee  and  manner  in 
irhick  the  ineidente  appeared  to  oeenr;  and  time  and  plaee  «re  not 
•nlj  to  be  oonaidered  with  reipeet  to  the  oeimuRenee  <rf  the  dream 
itaelf,  bat  abo  ae  to  the  imagee  preeented  in  it ;  and  of  thie  it  may 
be  well  to  ^to  a  few  examples. 

Fint,  the  rsUgion  ie  imporUnt;  for  if  a  Jew  dream  he  hae  ealen 
eamel*s  fieshi  it  is  iU-omened,  as  that  food  ie  fmUdden  to  him;  bnt  if 
it  be  one  of  another  relin^on,  it  is  indifferent  as  to  import^  sinee  eamel'e 
flesh  is  prohibited  to  none  bnt  Jews.^ 

His  langnage;  for  if  one^  speaking  Persian,  saje  ho  hae  dreamed 
of  Ahi,  his  alEurs  will  prosper,  Ahi  sfgnifjring  in  Pernan  pnmm  (a 
Inekj  objeet).  If  it  be  an  Arab  speaking,  he  will  nndertako  n 
joumej  from  whioh  he  will  obtain  oleration  of  rank,  etnee  in  Arabie 
thej  oall  a  qninee  S^ierjal  {Brfttr^  a  jonmey,  JM,  exaltation).* 

The  plaee  in  whieh  the  ineidento  eeemed  to  oeonr;  as,  if  the 
poison  eeemed  standing  naked  in  the  baser,  it  would  be  a  sign  of 
dii^graoe;  bnt  if  it  happened  in  his  own  privato  bath,  it  wonld  he 
withont  harm,  sinee  there  would  be  no  shame  in  snob  an  action,  if 
aotuall/  oeeorring.  80^  if  in  summer  one  dreams  of  being  elothed  in 
ftir,  grief  will  oome  to  him,  but  if  in  winter,  the  harm  eeaeee. 

The  import  rariee  materially,  aeeording  to  the  time  and  eeasen. 
A  m'  n  dremning  that  he  sits  on  an  elephant^  if  it  eeem  to  ooeur  al 
n^t,  will  hare  to  undertake  an  important  afiair,  from  whidi  he 
will  derire  much  benefit;  but  if  the  same  seem  to  be  bj  daj,  ho 
shall  diTorce  his  wife^  and  from  henee  trcuUe  and  grief  will  ensne* 
A  oertain  pereon,  in  a  dream,  gathered  eerentj  loares  of  a  tree^  and 
applying  to  the  Khalif  Omar  for  its  interpretation  was  told  ho  should 
gain  serentj  thousand  pieees  of  silror,  whieh  predietion  was  fulfilled 
to  him  shortly  after.  Later  b  the  year  he  had  the  same  dream,  and 
Omar  interpreted  it  to  mean  that  ho  should  reoeifo  eoTonty  stripe% 
whieh  indeed  happened  to  him  in  the  eourse  of  the  next  week.  On 
nskittg  the  rsnson  of  ee  greet  n  differenee  of  eignifieation  in  two 
omens  so  precisely  similar  in  appearanee^  the  Khalif  ehowed  hin^ 
that  the  first  time  wae  In  spring,  when  the  treee  were  eenuuff  to  leaf; 


f  Kslh« sMMTb  fi«h  is fMiidm  In  Levltisaib  bnrnst  li  the  CMfak 
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Imi  that  bow  H  wm  aAtamn,  aod  the  learet  baoomiog  dij  aod  begin- 
Bii^f  to  ML^  Alio  with  nspeet  to  daj%  tho  oarlj  part  of  Shambah 
(Satoriaj,  tho  laat  day  of  tho  Mnhammodaii  wook),  ia  of  oril  omen 
in  a  dream,  aa  that  partioiilar  timo  ia  vndor  tho  iofiaonoo  of  Saturn; 
hat  tho  earij  part  of  thoilrtt  dajof  tho  wook  (Yakahambah,  Snnday), 
ii  anapioioiiai  being  doTotod  to  tho  Snn.  D6  Shambah  ia  good  (tho 
Moon**  daj);  Tveaday  fotebodee  oalamity,  from  Man;*  Wodneadaj 
ia  alao  bad,  for  oa  that  day  Ood  deetroyod  tho  armioa  of  H6d  and 
Tham6d;  agaiDi  Thoiadajr  ia  ioterpretod  aa  fortnaate^  being  Jopitez^a 
day.  Friday  annoaaoea  hononr'  and  ozaltatioa,  being  dodioated  to 
Yenna  (and  porhapa  alao  with  aomo  regard  to  ita  eanotity  aa  tho 
Mohammedan  day  of  pablio  worahip),  Tho  omena  for  tho  different 
daya  of  tho  month  are  onameratod,  for  oaoh  day  of  the  thirty,  in 
whal^  apparently,  ia  an  eztraot  from  tho  Imam  Ji&r*s  work,  and 
headed  thni^  ^'T&Um  ManibnAt  li  J&fari  1  Sddio,''  on  a  fly-loaf  of  tho 
oopy  I  have  need  of  Iba  ShiUiin*8  book. 

Tho  interprets  ahoald  inqoire  of  the  dreamer,  whether  he  had 
mspptd.  or  waa  faating ;  what  he  had  thought  of  on  lying  down  to  reat^ 
and  what  had  been  hie  oeonpationa  daring  the  day;  hii  sleeping  plaoe^ 
and  the  nature  of  hie  oonoh;  and  on  what  objeet  hie  eye  first  rested 
on  waking  jp  for  from  n^oeting  to  inquire  theae  things,  many  haro 
proa  aa  interpretation  where  properly  there  waa  none^  and  from 
whioh,  oonaequently,  tfo  result  took  plaoo. 

A  dream  ia  to  bo  listened  to  ihro^ghont,  patiently  and  fiUriy,  eo  aa 
lo  obtain  all  partioulaia. 

Three  thiaga  are  to  bo  ooilridered  with  regard  to  the  objeots 
oeeurriag  in  sleep;  Jims,  tho  genus  or  kind,  as  treesi  birds,  beasts^ 
animato  or  inanimate  ob/eots,  dro. ;  Sa$^t  the  speoies^  as,  whether  it  bo 
ft  Medlar  or  a  Palm  tioa,  and,  of  birds,  whether  a  Peaoook  or  an 
Ostrich;  this  will  load  to  a  knowledge  of  the  oharaetor  and  oonntry 
of  tho  dreamer,  for,  in  the  first  of  theee  two  oaees,  he  will  be  aa 
Aiah^  ostriehee  and  palms  being  unknown  in  Persia;  and,  in  tho  other, 
a  Porriaa,  aa  medlars  and  peaoooks  are  not  found  in  Arabia.  Thirdly, 
J9ttd,  or  the  manner  and  oireumstaaoes  of  objeots  seen;  how  many  in 
aombor,  whoa,  aad  whore ;  how  dispoeed,  aad  how  reUting  to  ono 

There  are  certain  omona  whioh  may  ooeur  whilo  tho  inquiry  ia 

1  AsfaBllireBaaBpleis8lf«aiKthepsMdoate8fffa. 

*Tbs.lBAaaM«an^ef  fsnist^  those  ef  the  phuMl^whkh  are  hcMSilM  If 

flMriHw,  lastaad  of  Penba  se  ia  die  srigiaaL 
yestissi  ly  the  aaiiait  Amfchasbsiwe  M—hm. 
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made.  A  nren  eraddng  thrie«  al  that  tima  b  a  fertnnata  amen; 
aonia  attribata  tha  aama  goad  fortuna  to  a  laraa  croaking  onaa^  twiaa^ 
aravanaaoftanaa  fire  araiztiiiiaa.  Thaaa  aigoa  aia  af  maat  aatlioritf 
ia  tba  aaaaona  of  aatmnn  and  wintar.  Alao  if^  wkila  tlia  MnAbbir  h 
making  hia  inqniiiai^  ha  aaaa  a  hona^  ar  a  aamali  or  aaa  paaa  hj,  it  ia 
laTouabla^  in  aeeoidaaaa  with  tha  paaaaga  ia  tha  Oirin,*  "And 
[ha  araatad]  honaay  and  mnlaa,  and  aaaaap**  4m.  (xtL  S.) 

Twiea  aroakind^  howayar,  ia  bad,  aaaording  to  aoma  aathai%  and 
an  inatanaa  ia  givan  from  Abdallah  Ibn  AbbU^  daring  whaaa  aanaalta- 
tion  with  tha  intarpratar  a  raran  aaatad  itaalf  an  tha  wall  of  tha 
btarpratar^a  honaOi  and  aroakad  twiaa;  thia  waa  aanaidarad  inanapiaion% 
and  arantoallj  tha  houaa  waa  antarad  hj  thiaraa  throvgh  tha  bfokan 
wall,  and  ail  hia  proparty  atolan* 

Manj  diaama  whioh  appear  aad  to  tha  aaar,  are  tha  aentvaij  in 
their  xaaalta,  ao  that  griaf»  affliotion^  aad  terror  in  alaep^  become  jof, 
plaaaara,  and  tnmqaillity  ia  tha  aeaompliahment  of  the  ereak  Thn% 
flying  from  the  anger  of  a  kbg»  from  a  powarfvl  anamy^  or  the  like^ 
ia  an  aaaaranca  of  freedom  from  dangeri  and  of  the  eajojmeni  of 
dirine  protection:  aad  of  thia  aart  there  are  aaid  to  be  many 
inatancaa. 

The  interpratatioa  fireqvantly  ia  brarted,  MaMb,  or  nthar,  leai* 
prooal;  that  ia,  tha  object  draamed  of  indicatee  aaotheri  aad  thaaa^ 
raapaetiTcly,  each  other.  Thna,  Ma§^,  a  book  (thai  ia  the  Saorad 
book,  the  Cordn),  ia  Eiimai,  Wiadom;  and  Hikmai^  again,  lefara  lo 
liat'ktrf.  Seeing  a  tiger  forebodea  illnaaa,  and  a  dream  of  aa  iDnaaa 
lapreaenta  a  tiger.  The  anamaraiion  of  all  aimilar  aaaa^  the  aathar 
af  the  KAmil  aay%  would  oocapy  a  whole  yolome. 

Another  of  the  aanona  or  ralea  of  TAbir  ia,  that  whatefw,  whan 
aaw,  ia  a  lucky  object  ia  a  draam,  whea  old,  ia  af  the  contrary 
tendency;  and  the  condition  of  the  object  being  rareraad,  the  eibci  or 
reanlt  alae  ia  of  directly  oppoeite  nature.  To  buy  amale  dafe  ia  bad, 
therefore  to  aell  one,  ia  good;  yet  to  parehaaa  a  female  akfc  ia 
fortunate^  and,  aonTcraaly,  to  aall  one^  unlucky. 

The  modea  in  which  a  dream  poiata  to  ita  accampliahaMni  are 
four,  let  Where  many  objecta  in  the  dream  deaote  maay  ia  the 
leeult  Sad.  Where  one  olrject  denotee  CM»  8rl  Where  eaedaaelea 
many.    4th.  Where  maay  denote 


*  Thia  ^yili  Ja  net  aaqr  te  uaiwiteiii  from  the  yaam|e  peiti,  altfue^  tfie 
CMmplaa  in  it  p6gfra^^y  aof n^oad  with  thrfr  latwpwIaUea,  amwJIytiB 
diMtt-boolB.    gocM^  Iwwrrw,  art  ■•!  ta  ba  fcaad  aiplalMi  tiMNb    The 
eampliagivaa  lathe  tmte  viU  be  adM  la  aa  A>t-*%  te 


i 
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lit  Uamj  JmuiHng  — y,  AnMuiwiK>WMOiia<*]ateaijoiinM]ri 
dbvMMd  Im  WM  tijiMg  m  t]i«  9h,  uA  mdang  tooMtliiiig  wluoli  1m 
•ftflnrftid*  Ibuid;  and  tlieoy  tbat  k«  wm  flTiiig  agun*  in  oomptaj 
wilk  a  floek  of  atamnga  Unb.  Tha  fariaae  af  tbat  bmui  was  dial  hm 
nianad  hast^  and  aadattoak  aaalhar  jaanMj  witk  naw  awoeiatat. 

Sad.  Oaa  aljael  daaatiag  aaa.  A  naa  diaanad  hi*  aja  was  af 
fall  Ha  mm  iald  hm  waald  kia  hia  aje^  far  mU,  gaid,  BMaas  alao 
ia  AaUfl^  ta  go^  la  dapaii  ftaau  Aaatiiar  ialflvprttar  apfdiad  il  la 
Iha  aaqaUlioa  af  goU;  baoaaw  gald  b  a  lUag  wUeh  aaiiljr  dapart% 
ia  aoaa  loil  ar  apank 

aid.  A  SMB  draamad  lia  loil  hia  aaoMi  la  laaliif  ha  losi  his 
fwpailj;  beaoauag  paar^  hm  latl  Ua  friaadi;  Ihaaf  from  azliania 
Tiffattffiai  t!l^if4  luBifl0lf«"*lafl  hit  lilbw  Thia  la  aa  azampla  af  ana 
Ihpg  daaaliag  ana  J. 

41k  In  iliailialiaa  af  amajr  al^eela  danolmg  aaa.  A  mut 
plajad  chttM  (ia  a  diaam),  with  aaalhar  wha  waa  wianbg^  and  ha 
waa  aair  laflMag  ahaokmala;  hal  to  aTaid  it|  ha  lata  ap^  and  fiad  la 
aa  haapilali  Iha  nana  af  whiah  was  Shalar,  and  from  thaaoa  lalanad 
haoM^  and  a  hiaach  af  a  liaa  giaw  fram  his  Ih^.  Tha  whola  was 
AdfiUad  hj  Iha  loaf  af  his  housa  £dling  and  braakiag  his  lag^  and 
■sailj  killing  hia.  fiaing  nsar  chaekmala  and  ranning  away  from  il^ 
danaled  his  aaifowaseapa  from  dsath;  goingloanhospitalyhisillasss; 
Iha  nama  af  thai  hospital,  ^Aafiir  (signifying  Camd),  showed  his  leg 
waaU  ba  hfoksn  lika  a  samara  whsn  ban!  for  kneeling;  the  liea 
glowing  from  his  thigh,  that  his  limb  woald  resemble  that  of  a  boagh 
(in  slifiiass  aad  iacapabilily),  and  Ihas  tha  manj  eireamstaaces  in  hia 
diaam  had  a  ganaial  refarenae  la  aae  onlj,  that  of  his  aceident.^ 
Thaia  fear  madss  af  iatsfpfatation  are  giren  preeisslj  in  the  suna 
aidsr  hj  Arlamidam%  wiUi  soma  slight  rariations  in  tha  ezamplea 
whieh  ilJBsliata  tham;  tha  aja  of  gold  is  otherwise  exphdned  bj  gold 
baiag  the  least  saitahla  material  for  aa  eja;  for  tha  suae  plaj  on  tha 
waids  waald  set  oblaia  in  Greek  as'  in  the  Aiabie  Taision.  In  tha 
third  azample^  the  imui  loees  his  son,  who  had  tha  same  name^  and 
aahse^asally  Ihre^gh  giief  hangs  himeel(  bj  whioh  aal  he  aleo 


sad  Mm^  fcaniai^  whta  eomUasdyShelnu^t  Ibe  asaw  ef  Obswt  Rrn^ 

biillail,  sad  ■■■ibiIImui  ef  a  Wehm  kg  to  that  sf  o  SMari,  Aa.  Itlatfat^ 
fti  dM  Oieik  8lM7,  in  vhMi  the  fUM  pliied  fa  diai^  Ihia  anakd  esHMStkn  ne 
faiiftfcilafaMi    The  Oieslt,  iadml^  fa  fety  piehably  the  et%iaal  atwy,  as  Plea 

at,  al  hm^  eae  aa  tfia  faaWamsaf  whfah  tfie  ubiliai  ef  the  Orthadaa 
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fbrfeito  hit  own  bmm.    In  Hm  k»l  tlorf,  tU  dmoMr.  inrtMid  «r 
eliMi^  plaji  il  dice  with  ChaiMf  wh«  puMMt  hia;  thw  rignifyi^f 

The  Ntali  is  fometinM  to  bo  fblfillod  to  uolhir  ponon  thoa 
to  tho  drounor  hiniolf ;  to  hit  ooni,  or  to  hit  hrothon.  In  tho  timo 
of  Mnhunmody  it  wu  droomod  duii  Ab«  Jthl  hteuto  »  MotalnoB, 
oad  thit  wu  roriftod  in  the  ponon  of  Akennih,  hit  ton,  who  htmmt^ 
Inter,  n  eonreri  to  Itldm.  The  predietiont  to  n  child  oio  often  lo  ho 
foUIlled  hj  itt  pnientt;  thete  to  n  terfnnt^  hj  hit  antter;  end  nuqf 
other  timilnr  entet  ore  fennd. 

The  period  of  the  TdM^  or  tine  nl  which  tho  ovente  ■nneimeed 
will  come  to  pM%  dependt  on  n  gvcnl  Tuioty  of  etrrnimtfineeti 
Dnynlreomt  haTo  tho  tune  adrMittge  in  thit  letpect  nt  with  letped 
lo  their  tonndnetn  or  the  nntpicioot  chnmoter  of  their  bdicntion% 
end  thej  ue  AiUIUed  teener  then  thote  oeonirinf  nt  night.  JAfiff 
Udic  tnj%  n  dny-drenm  mnj  ho  ^eoonplithed  in  n  fcw  dnyt;  n 
night-drcnm  in  tiz  montht  or  n  yenr;  or  it  may  be  in  twenty  ytnin 
only,  nt  Jottph*t  wnming  cf  the  Inmine  in  l^gjrpt;  or  nftor  fotiy 
yean,  at  that  of  Mohammed,  which  foretold  the  daying  of  tho  Imam 
Hutain,  by  the  appearance  of  a  dog  liekiag  hit  blood;  which  oreni 
took  place  long  liter  the  death  of  tho  Prophet  himtelfl  A  dream  at 
dawn  of  day  may  take  effect  In  ten  dayt  after;  and,  in  general,  the 
nearer  to  day  or  daybreek,  tho  tooner  will  itt  T4wfl,  or  accomplith* 
ment  happen.  In  tommer  alto  they  will  bo  ftlilled  tooner  than 
in  antomn,  at  they  are,  timilarl}*,  more  tonnd  for  that  rtaton.  If 
occurring  at  the  beginning  of  the  night,  Ibn  SSrin  eontidon  they  may 
not  be  fulfilled  for  forty  yean;  <«,  if  at  the  third  part  of  tho  n^t^ 
after  twenty  yean.  Eril  prognotticattont  are  Torified  teener  than 
thote  of  iaronrable  import^  and  thit  it  to  be  atcribed  to  the  mercy  cf 
the  Deity,  who  will  not  permit  Hit  creatnnt  to  langnith  In  protneted 
eaqpectation  of  a  dettined  criL^ 

Then  it  a  branch  cf  the  art|  by  which  eren  fbigotten  dreamt  are 
to  be  rocoTored,  and  inttmctionr  an  giren  fw  ezeniting  thit  pnri  of 
T4bir.  The  letten  oompceing  the  drtamer^t  name  an  to  bo  Tnlaed 
according  to  their  nnmerical  power  in  tho  Mff&d^  then  tabtnoted  by 
ninety  and  the  remainder  obterred.  If  nine  nmidnt,  it  thowt  that 
the  dream  hat  been  of  citiet,  which  it  eferil  import;  if  eight  nmain% 
il  hat  been  tf  traToli  if  teTen»  of  oneny  and  hamtt%  and  ocm; 


>    At  the  in4  cT  dM  4th  tetk  ef  Aitmrfteni  it  a 
Mfilmwt  cT  dneai^  flhid^  atfM^liig  tn  the  tfam  mi 
tad  nqroect^Miaagcd  etttiditg  to 
ntt  ptsiMtfy  agrM  with  the 
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ria^  lebling  to  angels  and  holy  men,  whidi  denotM  fiht  oomple- 
Am  of  nndertakingt  in  hand;  Ar%  hones  and  armsj  foor,  the 
heaTons  and  stais;  three,  that  the  person  has  dimlged  a  seeret  to 
another^  two^  that  he  looks  to  some  one  who  will  assist  or  benefit 
him  in  woridlj  aliairs;  one^  a  nniti  reealls  the  Idea  of  some  king  or 
great  man,  as  being  nniqne  in  its  kind,  and  this  also  portends  saooess 
in  one's  desires^  and  ddireranoe  from  tfonble.  These  elneidations  are 
aO  deiiredt  mj  ingenionslj,  from  passages  of  the  Cniin*  in  whioh 
mentioa  of  sneh  nambers  ooonrs;  and  this  eonfirms  the  neoessitj  of 
»  MnibUr  bdng  intimately  and  minutely  aoqoainted  with  the  contents 
of  that  Tolnme,  as  already  reoommended.  There  is  another  mode,  by 
desiring  the  dreamer  to  plaee  his  hand  on  some  part  of  his  body.  •If 
ho  plaee  it  on  his  head,  ho  has  dreamed  of  mountains;  if  on  his  cheek, 
ef  pastares;  on  his  ear,  caTos;  his  beaid,  conii  grass,  and  plants;  his 
aim,  a  tree;  knes^  a  tall  tree,  as  the  cypress  or  the  palm,  &o.  Here 
the  explanation  is  eridently  fonnded  on  the  resemblance  between  each 
limb  and  the  object  it  indicates.  The  application,  aflerwaids^  is 
thai  of  a  drsam  according  to  the  nsnal  method  of  interpreting  it. 
mUktm  (Galea,  quoted  in  the  Kh'ib  Nimehi  Yiksuf),  says  the 
aaeicnt  sages  used  natiyitf es  for  the  purpose  of  discoToring  forgotten 


This  part  of  the  science  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  passage  in 
the  Book  of  Daniel  (in  the  Old  Testament),  in  which  we  read  of 
yehuchadnewsr*s  desire  to  hear  from  the  wise  men  of  his  court  the 

*  Than  Is  sa  ArsUe  prorirb wUeh  ssjst  ** A  seeiet  whieh  readMS  a  tUrd 

*  The psiwgM  qvottd  aie  the  foUowingt 

H  «*  And  than  Mie  bIm  nea  ia  Om  eity,wfao  seted  eomptlyfai  tiMMurth, 
sad  bshoTvd  act  with  fait«grftty.**-.Oar.  utU.  49. 

a.  •'And  otfiMS iigr th^ wwe  WTM  [Om  SImpm],  and  thdr dog  wm  Um 
fl||^*«— sTiii.  SL 

7*  «  8sv«a  fiit  Uae^  whieh  ssTM  Icea  Uas  dsveand,  sad  ssTM  gNeu  ssra  sf 
ema.'*— ail.  4S. 

4  •<  Who  hsOi  oeatad  the  hsavws  sad  the  ovth  la  lia  daji^  sad  thn 
aiMBddi  hli  thnNM.**— a.  a. 

a.  (nMsathorifyfaaotsbMifaidthOTsf  thoMSS.) 

4.  •'Aad  praridsd  thsnbi  the  fiod  thsiw^  la  Iwr  ds|s  [sf  the  cnstto] 
ofsri^,  far  those  that  adb**— an.  H 

H  «  Than  is  ae  piifals  disoeaiBs  SBMBf  throe  pinoa%  hot  He  is  the  IbarA 
.**-lfiiL  7. 

Abi^  •<  fW  throe  ds|s  [Zsshsriah's  aO«et],  ethtfwiso  thsn  hy  gostiiw'*— 


%  «Thssosoadsftao[AhaBshr],wh«th^w«iehothfaithecam*«-is.de. 
U  **  Far  he  It  flma  hfaai  HelsthesoKthe  AhMi^^Oedl*^-nali.  C 
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nterprateifen  of  »  foigoiten  jraam  af  tlM  ^  thing  that  had  fOM 
from  hinip*  »&d  the  aeorot  of  whioh  wm  afUnraidi  rorookd  to  tho 
prophet  of  Ood  id  a  Dight-Tuioii. 

Droamf  aio  Mid  to  be  forgotten  from  foir  eanaeo  (and  it  ia  eariona 
that  thia  ia  giren  in  the  Mohammedan  treatiaea  aa  being  on  the 
aathoritj  of  *  Heirati  DiuM,^  the  prophet) ;  ria.:  From  mnltitade  of 
aina,  from  penreiae  aetiona  (probably  in  oppoeition  to  the  r^galationa 
laid  drwn  for  the  dreamei^a  eondnot)|  from  rafraetoiy  diapoaition,  or 
weaknoM  of  porpoae. 

Moat  worka  on  TAbir  oontMn*  in  a  eonelading  chapter,  a  eolleetion 
of  KlUlbhal  Badll,  or  Bemarkable  Dreama;  aoch  as  eoold  not»  from 
their  anomalooa  natarOi  be  inaerted  in  any  of  the  regnlar  oiaweti  or 
which  poasees  nnutiial  attraction.  Some  of  tlieee  relhle  to  edebiated 
oharaoteri  of  Mohammedan  hictoiy,  and  are  not  n  oally  to  be  bmI 
with  in  their  biographical  worka.  A  few  are  reiiarkabla  among 
thoae  of  the  earlier  racea  of  monarohap  aa,  rf  the  Pial  dadian  dynaaty, 
Mioiiohehri  who  dreamed  he  had  a  crown  on  hia  hmt .  on  which  were 
a  hondred  and  twenty  omamenta  or  peak%  and  that  rom  each  of  hia 
fingera  flowed  a  fonntain  9t  water.  It  waa  interprate( ,  that  ho  ahonld 
reign  ahondred  and  twenty  yeara,  and  that  great  M^ea  and  propheta 
ahoold  appear  in  hia  time.  It  ia  Mid  that,  among  otpcn^  Moaea  waa 
bom  in  Minochehr^a  reign. 

NtiahirwAni  another  princOi  of  the  Saeanian  d;iiaatyi  dwamad 
that  he  waa  drinking  ont  of  a  golden  goblet,  when  a|blaek  hqg  camo 
and  pot  hia  head  in,  and  drank  alao.  Bosoijmillr.  hia  miniatery 
whom  he  oonralted,  tdd  him  it  aignified  that  bia  fajronrito  prinoeaa 
had  a  black  alaTe  who  waa  her  loTer,  and  aagseated  that  the  women 

the  king.  One  of  them  ehowing  aome  heaitation  iA\  complying^  and 
bebg  protected  by  the  otherii  waa  diccoTored  to  m  a  Hindu  male 
dare,  and  the  Wasir'a  interpretation  waa  rmAe^.  The  golden 
goblet  waa  the  King'a  faToorite  mbtreci;  and  the  black  hcg^  her 
Indian  paramoor.^  (Nefitia.)  Thia  atory  ia  rekted  alac^  with  aomo 
alight  diffeience,  in  the  HXA  Nibnehi  Y6ao£ 

The  following  are  a  frw  of  the  ''Bemarkable  Dreama**  oocnrring 
at  the  end  of  Al  R^*a  treatiae^  where  they  are  intiodoced  aa  ezamplea 
diiBcalt  of  aolotion.  A  man  dreamed  that  he  mw  ten  eofline 
come  oot  of  hia  hooae.  All  ita  inhabitanta  were  only  ten,  indndi^g 
himaelf ;  nine  died  of  phgiM^  and  he  waa  awaiting  hia  own  tan^ 


1  Te fc»d  tnm a goldM  tmmI  K  hi  aoie TltJr  Ki anhi^  iwflahwi  "taa^Hf 
HliaUplMMiib**    4MM^fai|MMl,daaalt«'badHirik«* 


OK  ICtTHAMXRlDlK 

whra  %  tU«f  mum  into  tb*  kooM  to  rob  it|  and  bSdng  from  tlia  loof 
into  tho  ooiirl^*  wm  killod,aiid  eomploted  tko  Bamberg  and  fthodieunor 


Anotber  dreamod  bo  saw  in  bis  gaidon  a  nonareb  of  aa  old  and 
iortlnet  laeoi  aeatodi  and  witb  bia  foot  pointing  to  a  partionlar  spot  in 
tbo  gronnd.  Tbo  interpivten  told  bim  it  moat  bo  Uiat  king^s  baiial* 
plaoo.  On  dig^ng  tbors^  bo  fbnnd  a  largo  troaanio  of  aaoiont  ooini^ 
witb  tbo  naao  and  oiBgj  of  tbat  king  on  tbom.* 

A  man  dreamod  bia  rigbt  log  waa  of  obonj,  and  tbo  intorpretora 
woro  nnaUo  to  ozplain  its  meaning.  It  bapponod  altorwards  tbat 
bo  boQgbt  an  oxoollont  aUvo,  a  Hind&;  tbo  log  eigniiiod  a  servant 
(from  its  nsofttlnom);  tbo  rigbt  leg  (as  tbo  ablostf)  a  good  serrant; 
and  oboBjT,  tbat  bo  would  bo  from  India»  oitbor  probablj  from  tbo 
oalonri  or  as  ooming  from  tbo  natiro  ooantiy  of  tbat  wood. 

Tbo  aUssss  of  ordinaij  dreams  are  nsoallj  ananged  for  refer- 
aooo  nndor  separata  beads,  as  bas  been  alreadj  deeeribod^  and  oitber 
ajrsteamtioally,  oommoneing  witb  tbo  bigbor  objeots,  or  in  siroplo 
alpbabotioal  order.  Wbere  tbore  is  a  ajstamatio  arrangementi  tbo 
iist  aeetions  are  alwaja  in  relation  to  tbo  Doity,  His  gloiy,  and 
altiibntee ;  and  tbo  ozplanations  are  nnmeroas  and  rorj  fnlL  It 
proooeds  aftorwaids  tbroogb  tbo  Tarions  olassos  of  otboroal  and  snper- 
natntal  brings;  ooleetial  objoots;  all  tbo  pbonomena  of  nature;  tbo 
funiljof  Mnbammody  •  indnding  oron  BoUl,  bis  iaroorito  Mnossin; 
tbo  pvopbets  and  tbo  otber  hnij  personages;  tbo  Cortn;  prayoTi 
imtbg,  pilgrimage^  and  tbo  duties  of  religion ;  and  finallj  deeeonds^ 
tbroogb  cbjoots  oonneoted .  witb  tbo  pb jsioal  stmctnro  of  tbo 
oariby  to  tbo  BM>ro  ordinary  oeoopaiions  and  nooossarios  of  oroiy- 
day  liCk 

Dreaming  of  tbo  propbots  nsoally  annonnoes  sneoess  and  adnmoo- 
mont^  tboagb,  in  aomo  oases,  aooempaaied  by  a  oertain  anxiety  and 
distioss  at  tbo  oommonoemont.  Tboso  rariations  baTO  obrions  refor* 
onoo  to  tbo  partionlar  bistoiy  of  tbat  propbot  bimsolf ;  as,  from 
dreaadng  of  tbo  propbot  H6d,  distnrbanoo  from  onomios  is  to  bo 
oxpeotody  bat  nltimatoly  snooess  oror  tbom;  of  Abrabam,  pilgrimage^ 
in  ooanootioB  witb  tbo  atory  of  tbo  KIbab;    Jaoob^  anzioty  for 


ThaeaslifnboasMbaflBgislraofr  and  aa  epea  eoart  in  tbe  middle^  Am 
MtMi^  Igr  stoaltb,  lioald  be  fai  tfiii  vigr.    InaelMyordMAawtfriSalMlll^ 
ealtf  a  borne  Igr  tbe  reo^  and  an  Oforiisaid  eoasoltiag  as  te  their 
inlatbeceaHi  in  eiiwaiiiai  abIA,  me  of  tWai  Wielii  hk  attlr. 
*  Tbe  dsMBMliaee  ef  tbe  eete  beatlwi  aa  dUg/t  ^"'biA  Is  nnnmal  In 

a  vaeea  eHgm  ss  mms  meiy* 
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duldna;  Joseph  tmuA&rj bom  Idmbm,  aad  mAmqmmi  wb 
BMBt  io  pow«r  aad  wjaXiy;  Mourn,  attobka  bom  mimam  tad  ten 
one's  own  people;  Klusr,  long  jo«ne7U(;  left  (JoMt),  iMftewtiea  of 
afikin  wLieh  kare  loaf  periehed  0>  ondeai  alianea  to  the  power  ef 
bealisg  aad  ef  leiftoriag  to  life  attrili.tted  to  kirn  bj  tke  Maeliai  futti 
ia  aeooidaaee  with  the  miiadeeX  Of  dieeau  lelati^g  to  Maheaimeil, 
the  laet  of  the  prophets,  the  exphaatioas  arO|  as  bmj  he  espeeted^ 
rerf  aomeroas^  aad  rslatiag  to  ofwy  eiieaoMtaaee  aad  aspeet  aadar 
whioh  he  aiay  preseat  hiauelf  ia  sleep.  The  aaaljus  of  these  iater* 
pietatioas  woald  be  fitf  too  loag  ea  the  pteseat  eeeewea.  These 
rslatiag  to  the  finur  AM  Khalii^  saeeesson  ef  M ahaamed,  as  well  as 
to  his  family  aad  eonpeaioa^  aad  their  SBoeseMi%  hare  eqaally 
lefereace  to  their  serersl  eharaoters  aad  hiitories.  Aa  appearaaee  of 
Ab6  Bekr  is  iaterpreted  aeeordiag  to  the  geaeroas  aad  aiaaifieeat 
ehaiaeter  of  that  Khalif ;  that  ef  Oaatf  deaotee  jastaess  aad  lalfii- 
meat  ef  the  bws;  Osaiaa,  atteatioa  to  rsligioas  datiee  aad  ohesrraaeo 
of  the  Carda;  Ali,  hrarerf  aad  geaeieeity. 

There  is  a  disttaet  mteqiretatioa  lor  dieeming  ef  the  Carda, 
aeeordiag  to  eaoh  ef  the  ehapten  eepafateljt  aad  fbaaded  ea  eeitaaa 
passages  ia  them,  or  oa  the  history  or  ehjeet  ef  that  partieahur  84iah« 
Examples  would  be  as  aaaieroas  as  the  eh^ters  themsslTse.  Oao  or 
two  may  soiBee.  A  aiaa  dreaaned  he  wae  reeding  the  86nii  al  Nasr^ 
''Whea  the  assistaaeo  of  Ood  shall  eome^**  whieh  woald  at  tot 
appear  to  bo  of  £sToarahle  emea ;  Iba  Stria  bade  him  repeat  aad 
prepare  for  death,  ae  this  was  oao  of  the  hMt  whieh  were  rsrealed/ 
aad  the  nmasooa  afterwards  died.  Some  others  alee  prseeal  a  eeaaee 
tioo  irom  whieh  amy  bo  iaferred  the  eystem  to  he  followed.  Thas 
the  seeoad  S^ndi,  Al  Baerah,  proaiisesi  aaioag  other  hlessiagi^  length 
of  life  (probably  as  beiag  the  loagest  ia  the  Carda). 

Ia  some,  the  allasioa  is  obTions;  as  The  TaUe  (eh.  r»),  wealth 
aad  ahuadaaoe;  The  Trae  Believers  (zxiiL),  iaorease  of  lhith| 
S&iat  al  Hajj  (xziLX  ^Slgmnt^i  Laem^  (xzzLX  wiedem;  the  Pea» 
kaowledge ;  the  ^ephaat%  saeesei  orer  eaemie%  Iko.  Ac  The 
FOihah,  ia  aeooidaaee  with  the  high  toasaatiea  ia  whieh  it  le  hel4 
eoa&n  aaasaal  blessiaga. 

Ia  geaersl,  drsamiag  that  oao  reads  the  Caria,  ngaiies  apsaViag 
troth,  aad  the  reealt  depeads  oa  the  partioalar  portioa  read.  JIfrr 
Sidio  say%  readiag  the  Cania  sigaides  fsar  things ;  sale^  fiem  aua> 
iurtaae^  wealth  after  poverty,  saeeess  ia  desirsd  objeeli^  pilgrimagai 


>Oh«ei.    Thb  sbsplsr  vai  ddifiVia  ts  Keheaaaii  a  abtrt  tiM  ealf 
hb  dnth,  iw  wUtb  H  VIS  ialMiM  ts 
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rrf  WImio  die  wemngmmi  it  dpliabeftic^  tb«M  •zplftoftiioiif  an  to  be 

^  bnd  Mi^  maiM  ihB  hmd  oi  Om^  w  Omrdn  £V  ^huimn  (io  i^ 

3  Oe  OaU),  w  udar  ASni*  (Cluiptor).    Bomttinm  HhiBj  oompoM  m 

^  Mpvato  welMNi. 

If  Kimini  mj9,  ha  who  dnama  «f  nadiog  half  the  Ouin  it  warned 

that  half  hia  lUe  ia  paat;  let  him  theiefoze  ao  arrange  hia  spiritoal 
aaa  worldly  eoneena.  Beading  the  Heft  Yak,  Chehir  Yak^Seh  Yak 
(the  aareoth,  loarth,  and  third  part  of  the  whole  book),  denotea  a 
pioportioaate  period  of  hia  life.  If,  not  being  already  a  HAAi  al 
Oardn  (Li.  knowing  the  CarAa  bj  heartX  he  dreaoM  that  he  ia  ao^  he 
will  beeome  ao.  Hearing  the  Cnhui  read  by  another  ia  good,  and 
promisea  ineraaae  of  graee;  to  hear  it  read,  and  not  to  nadentandt 
portenda  grie(  Ao. 

Finiahing  the  Cania  denotea  inccear,  bat  aome  iay,  foretella  the 
reader^a  lift  to  hare^  aimilarly,  eone  to  a  dote.  Othert  howerer 
azpbin  it  only  to  be  ao  m  eaae  he  ia  aek,  bot  if  in  good  health,  to 
jMBonaee  eonatleai  wealth  and  protperity.  Snob  interpretationa  rary 
aeoMding  to  the  tilaation  or  plaee  in  whieh  it  ia  read. 

Of  tingle  Tortea  of  a  ehapter,  if  it  be  a  rerw  of  good  tidinge 
(Bnthdimt),  Ood  will  falfll  it  by  bettowing  good  fortone  on  the 
dmmer;  if  it  be  a  rerw  of  AM  (pnnithment),  it  it  a  tign  of  dirbe 
anger  and  wrath,  and  a  warning  to  him  to  repent,  and  ohange  hia 
mode  ef  liHk  Bpeoial  interpiJBtation  alee  ia  giTon  to  eingle  vereea 
b  the  different  ehaptert,  and  many  of  them  ba?e  a  parttealar  bletnng 
ior  him  who  dreaom  of  them ;  at  the  Throne  Yerte;  thoee  beginning 
«Ood  hath  home  witaeee*  (iii.  16);  «Say,  0  Ood  who  poetettett  the 
kingdom'  (iiL  25);  ""Now  hath  Ood  heard*  (JiwvL  I);  and  other 
pawagot  ef  peealiar  taaetity  and  importaaoe. 

It  might  now  be  detiraUe  to  giro  tpeeiment  firom  the  elattet  of 
dieama  relating  to  eommoa  life,  and  the  more  ntnal  objeott  oocorring 
to  the  dreamer^a  imagination,  bat  how  thall  we  teleet  from  to  orer- 
whebung  a  matt  ef  ezamplet  at  the  Tibfr  Ntoeht,  OTon  any  one 
tiai^y,  afford  na ;  from  the  array,  one  thootand  in  nnmber,  pretented 
b  alphabetieal  eider  by  the  Kiaul;  or  from  the  more  tyttematie 
anaagement  ef  thete  whieh,  nearly  Ato  ttamt  at  nameront,  are  feand 
b  Ibn  8UUn*a  Arabia  noartof 

The  bterpretation,  or  rather  the  tyatem  on  whieh  it  foanded  the 
bleiptetation  ef  aath  elamet  of  drtamt,  efbn  BMre  difliealty  than  any 
ether  part  of  the  iaqaiiy.  Thoee  relating  to  peraoaaget  or  objeeta 
nimnd  b  the  Oarda  or  b  traditbn  aie^  at  haa  been  already  thown 
bj  ttBM  wramflfi  to  be  eipbhed  with  refaenee  to  pMttget  haviqg 
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•Dodon  to^  or  BMiitioii  o(  raeh  p«noiit  or  objooti;  W  tho  prineiplo  bj 
whidi  tho  moro  Miomtloiu  tbm  it  to  bo  rognlfttod,  dooif  not  proMnt 
itaolf  in  toy  ajsUm»iio  or  Caogiblo  form. 

A  strikbg  foatnio  of  difforesco  boliroon  tbo  '  Hontel  ajitoBi  aad 
tiukt  wbidi  b  foUowod  in  onr  modem  pmeiioe,  nl  lonii  aooordbg  to 
popular  mpentition,  ia^  tbnl  tbo  rolgnr  adage,  tbai  '^  Dreams  go  by 
oontrarieay"  doef  not  oorreepond  witb  the  Mobammedan  notions  on  tbo 
sabjeot    It  bas  been  already  seen  tbat  exeept  in  tbose  kinds  tocbnical^ 
sailed  MacM,  and  in  a  few  otber  instanoes^  tbe  interpretation  follows 
latber  a  direot  tban  an  inrerted  mode  of  proceeding.    Wbones  tbo 
system  now  in  eommon  nse  originatesy  most  be  inTostigaled  in  somo 
intermediate  aotborityi  and  not  deriTod  from  that  in  eastern  oonntries. 
I  bave  omitted  a  dirision  of  the  subject^  wbiebi  if  introdneed,  bad 
best  found  its  place  nearer  tbe  oommeneement  of  this  essay.    Before 
ontering  on  tbe  mles  of  the  science  itself,  witb  regard  to  interpret*- 
tion,  it  might  bave  been  proper  to  consider  the  origin  and  causes  of 
dreaming^  and  tbe  nature  of  sleep,  as  functions  of  tbe  body  and  mind, 
according  to  eastern  theory;  and  this  subject  is  fully  discussedt  as  m 
preliminary  to  the  practical  obeenrations,  in  all  their  dream-books,  as 
well  as  in  their  medical  and  philosophical  treatises  and  encyclopediai^ 
but  it  could  scarcely  be  admitted  here  to  tbe  extent  the  importance  of 
its  nature  would  demand,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  more  safely  exdudod 
from  the  present  inquiry  than  any  other  part  of  it,  as  being  less  pecu- 
liar to  those  nations  whose  opinions  are  under  consideration,  and  as 
being  also  far  less  capable  of  abridgement.    In  truth,  the  opinions  of 
oriental  authorities  on  this  difficult  subject  are  in  as  great  Turiety  as 
our  own  theories,  and  it  may  well  bo  said,  that,  of  all  branches  of 
philosophy  or  metaphysics  among  European  and  clsasieal  writen^  tbo 
nature  and  cause  of  dreams  ii  ono  of  the  most  nnsatis&ctory  in  discus- 
sion, and  we  rise  from  the  perusal  of  all  that  Aristotle  and  Lucretius, 
and  Locke  and  Stewart  have  written  on  it,  with  ideas  little  less  eon-' 
fused  than  those  of  the  sleeper  awakened. 

A  curious  passage  may,  however,  be  noticed  in  Al  RdsTs  treatise^ 
which  the  votaries  of  mesmerism  would  probably  be  ghd  to  seiM  on 
as  a  confirmation  of  their  belief;  where  he  accounts  for  the  supematnral 
prescience  of  events,  supposed  to  be  obtained  in  dreams,  by  tbe  power 
tbe  soul  baa,  according  to  such  a  doctrine,  of  settmg  itself  free  dnri«g 
deep^  and  associating  itself  with  angds,  and  by  means  of  tbai  union 
obtaining  a  share  of  their  gifts  in  tbo  knowledge  of  things  eoncenlod 
from  man  in  bis  waking  state.* 

a  Arimihtf  l^n»olh«lsislMndinBUhopNe«tin^TNalbs< 
BaaHr%  Ewty  sn  the  Wnaemiaa  sf 
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W«  find  alto  obcenrfttioiui  on  m  woBderfol  pfopertj  of  intaxAag, 
ikat  a  niMi  in  his  deep  if  capnbb  of  fpoaking  rnrioof  Inngiuigesy  nnd 
ozeroiting  n  knowledge  of  ieienoee»  of  whieh  othenriee  he  is  ignoznnt ; 
ef  leoitiBg  renee  from  the  CnrAn,  nod  giring  the  Te£iir  or  ezplanntion 
ef  its  meet  diffienll  pnangee ;  n  talent  which^  when  he  nwnkee,  ia  no 
longer  nTnilable  to  him.  Theee  nie  eoneidered  no  gifte  gmnted  to 
dienmeri  by  thnt  Dirine  power  whieh  inspiiee  them,  in  the  enme 
mnnner,  with  rerektione  of  fotnie  erente. 

The  glorj  of  dreame  hne  not  piwed  nwnj  in  the  East^  eren  in  the 
peeeent  day,  nor  are  the  hononn  formerly  paid  to  profestors  of  the 
art  of  Tibfr  withheld  from  their  nieoeeion;  and  whQe  in  onr  own 
eonntiy  the  enl^jeet  if  baniehed  from  learned  and  politj  eirolee,  and 
limited  to  the  aged,  the  eieklyy  or  the  ignoranty  and  itf  litoratnre  to 
be  Ibnnd  only  in  the  penny  pamphlets  whieh  form  the  f  took  of  die 
Mnenmt  pedhr  or  the  proTindal  fortune-toller;  in  the  eaeti  TAbir  ftOl 
innkf  ae  n  eeienee  worthy  the  f  tody  of  philoeophen  and  the  eneonmge* 
•ment  of  piinoe%  and  its  preoeptf  are  preferred  in  eoetly  foliofi  with 
fnneration  eqnal  to  that  in  whieh  are  held  the  workf  of  the  meet 
lanmed  JBrifeonraltf,  and  the  tradltione  handed  down  by  the  eom^ 
panione  of  the  Prophet. 

One  of  the  moet  modem  and  remarkable  oriental  inetaneee  of 
leepeet  for  dreame  and  attention  to  their  import  may  be  eeen  in  the 
fnmm  of  the  eelebrated  Tip6  of  Myeore. 

In  the  libraiy  of  the  East  India  Honse  there  if  exhibited  a  mann- 
■eript  Tolnme  in  whieh  that  prinee  if  faid  to  haTo  regiftered|  eaoh 
SMMrning^  the  dreame  whidi  had  oeenrred  to  him  during  the  preceding 
nJight,  with  their  dgnifleation.^  The  eharactor,  a  wretohed  Shikeetah 
if  it  be  hif  own  hand*#rittng,  offera  ooeadonally  more  diffieolty  in 
dedpheiing  il  than  would  repay  the  trouble  of  any  pereon  not  pai^ 

*  The  hiiloij  of  the  aiMiufOflpt  ie  Icuaad  from  the  IbUowiiig  neftt^  writiou  in- 
te  4|4oif  Vj  M^  Beetmii  Vj  whom  the  Tolomo  vae  pnontod  to  the  Hooouh 
Mo  Boot  ladia  Cknpeoj  from  the  ICMquio  WoUodojr. 

^TUoNgifltor  of  the  Mtoim*0  dnono  wm  diooovned  bjOolond  WlUlom 
nrhpetriokt  aoMngot  ethor  popero  of  a  oeeiet  nftoie^  in  an  oooritoiie  found  in  the 
Polfoo  of  Scfingipotam.  Hubbeob  OoOahy  one  of  tho  moot  oonfidentUa  of  the 
Mtaun'o  jorvaata,  was  prwMit  at  tho  liaoit  w»odiooofor>d>  Ho  kaow  that  theiii 
waa  oaohabook  of  tho  SaHaaa'aoompoaitkiiy  hot  liad  aoror  oooa  It,  aa  tho  Sultttm. 
alwaya  maaifoalod  pfouUar  anxSot J  to  ooBOoal  it  f fom  the  Tiow  of  ao J  who  happoBod 
to  appfoaah  iridlo  hg  jvaa  oithor  readbg  or  writiag  in  It  Of  Hmoo  aztnordiaoiy 
fioilaolhia  oin  oal j  have  boon  aa  yat  traadatad,  wUoh  I  have  laaortod  in  the 
appoadfaiof  a  Ylow  of  tho  Origin  andCoodaot  of  tho  War.  Bj  aooM  of  theaa 
it  appoam  that  war  and  oaamoli  and  tho  dootraetioo  of  tho  KaafM  (laAdda) 
we  ae  lam  tho  oaljooto  of  Mf  daopiag  than  of  hia  wdd^  thoaght^ 
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tienlirly  inUrMied  in  tfbeh  rmmtAm,  bat  I  hane  thoagbt  it  worth 
wU]«  tnoieribing  and  tnntkting  m  few  txtnoU  from  it  m  fpoeimen^ 
iatenttingy  m  being  from  the  antograph  of  a  diitingniehed  ponooage^ 
and  ae  a  pioof  ef  the  inflaenee  euoh  a  belief  exereieed  orer  tbe  mind 
of  eo  iatiepid  a  warrior,  and  ao  eraftj  a  politioiaa.  Tbe  MS.  ia  in 
•mall  eqnaxe  8to,|  on  eommon  nnglaaed  paper,  and  in  tbe  vaaal 
limp  binding  of  eastern  books.  Tbe  greater  part  of  tbe  rolame  in 
Uank.  Twent7*nine  of  tbe  firet  tbir^  P^gM  (one  being  left  Uaak) 
are  oeenpied  bj  tbe  dreami^  tbirtj-nine  in  nombor,  and  of  Terj  nno* 
qnal  length,  some  Ailing  a  wbole  page,  and  otbera  oonmting  of  only 
tbree  or  fonr  Unee.  Preflxed  to  some  few  of  tbem,  in  Penian  elu^ 
meter,  are  tbe  word%  YA  Kerlm  KtodKs— YA  Babim— YA  Sidio  (O 
tbon  giadona  Cheater  I  0  Mereifal  One  1  0  Jnet  One  I),  adjniaftioM 
to  tbe  Deitj;  and  to  one^  tbe  Biemilhb.  On  tbe  ontiide  of  tbe  eeiror, 
apparentlj  in  tbe  eame  handwritings  YA  HlUif  I  (0  Okutfdian  I)    Tho 

eommeneement  ia  beaded  ^ji^  ^\  jj  wi)ji  90JJ  U  4^  i/Wl^ 

«X<&*    On  eight  or  nine  pages,  irr^larij  flUed,  at  the  end,  bj  the 

same  band,  are  some  notes  relating  to  militaij  operation^  and 
names  of  oiBoen,  &e.,  one  part  ef  whiob  is  stated  in  an  English  note^ 
prebablj  by  Major  Beatson,  to  be  a  '^  Memorandum  of  tbe  Sirdars  who 
were  killed  or  taken  prisoners  in  tbe  first  assanlt  of  the  TraTanoora 


In  addition  to  the  six  dreams  translated  and  pnblisbed  in  hia 
appendix  to  his  history  of  the  war  in  Mysore,  I  bare  inserted 
nine  bere ;  tbe  first  tbree  of  whiob  represent  Uie.  majority  of  those  m 
tbe  wbole  eolleetion,  being  ebiefly  in  referenoe  to  war  witb  the  Kng^ 
lish  or  witb  the  Mahrattas^  and  promises  of  assiitanee  from  tbe  VnaA 
gOTomment  or  natire  obieb ;  tbe  othen  are  of  a  more  miseeUaneona 
obaiaoter,  and  tbe  last  two  possess  eonsiderable  interest^  as  relating 
the  appearance  of  tbe  poets  SAdi  and  Jimi  in  tbe  Snltan*s  drsams,  and 
oxbibitings  by  bis  high  Toneration  for  tbeir  persons,  bis  lore  of  liten^ 
lore  and  poetry,  whieh  were  combined  in  so  remarkable  a  manner  with 
tbe  fieree  eroelty  of  hk  disposition. 

The  few  whieb  still  remain  nnpnblisbed,  after  tbeee  speeimeos^ 
will  be  fovnd  of  TOiy  little  interest  fer  those  who  mi^t  be  inclined  to 
pemse  the  wbole. 

Tbe  composition  is  in  a  rery  con«se  style,  snitable  to  the  ebjeot 
ofanoto-book.  I  bare  made  the  translation  as  literal  as  possible, 
almost  incooTCoiently  so^  only  making  the  Saltan  speak  always  aimpl  j 
in  tbe  first  person,  and  changing  oeoasionally  the  tense.  He  nsnnlly 
efylss  himaelf  19  his  nanatimv '^  the  eerrant  ef  the  Diyino  Cevit^* 

Lt 
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(Bendftlii  DeigAi  AlUhi),  •r  Met  aome  mmilar  ezprenioB  of  Imiiiilitj; 
tbo  territoij  of  MjiorOy  '^  The  keaTon-bestoired  goTommonti'*  (Ser- 
kin  Khudiididg)  Ae.,  frUoh,  witli  Mmie  other  eaoh  pMrnphiMOi^  I  h»T6 
Amplified  in  timelalioii. 

Ib  m  few  instaaeei  the  T4bfr  or  isterpretatioM  ie  giTen,  iDTolriBg^ 
tbioet  Ib  e?eij  omOi  Brefeienee  either  to  objeeti  of  ambition,  or  to  hie 
luuUSeel  ezpeotatioB  of  Diriae  aenstanee.    The  time  at  whieh  eaoh 
dream  oeonre  ia  Boted  with  ecmpnloae  preoieioBy  and  ia  moat  eaaea 
both  aeeording  to  the  oaaal  Hahammedaa  eta  and  that  which  the 
Saltaa  had  himaelf  iBTented.    It  will  be  hardlj  neeeanuj  to  obaerve 
that  Tip6  awde  a  complete  change  ia  the  whole  ayatem  of  chrraology, 
alteriag  the  aamea  of  the  moatha^  and  adapting  a  new  nomencbtnre 
alao  to  the  jeara  of  the  qrele,  the  computation  being  made  from  the 
birth  of  M aharamedf  inatead  of  from  hia  Hijrah  or  emigration  to 
MedSaahy  and  the  eia  therefore  being  called  MaulAdl  Mohammed.* 
Examplea  of  all  theae  innorationa  will  be  found  ia  the  apecimena 
ealected,  the  nomerieal  figarea  aleo^  when  thej  are  expreaaed  in  cypher, 
being  iaTorted,  ao  ae  to  follow  the  Arabic  iaatead  ^  the  Hindi  mode  . 
ef  writing.    I  hare  aot  thought  it  Bcceaaaij  to  add  the  correapoading 
datea  of  the  Chriatian  era,  which  are  readllj  to  be  aaoertained  from 
theae  of  the  Mnhammedan,  where  giren.    The  period  during  which 
theae  dreaoM  were  recorded  raagea  from  1202  to  1218  of  the  Hijrah, 
aearly  the  exteat  of  TIpA'a  reiga;  the  reiy  laat  occurring  in  the  nmnu- 
ecript,  and  whichi  ia  the  preaeat  extracta,  happena  to  be  the  firat,  took 
place  in  the  year  ia  whidi  he  waa  killed.*    It  will  be  aeen  alao  thai 
the  Saltan  waa  carofal  in  notbg  that  it  waa  morning  when  he  awokoi 
thai  hoar  being  anppoaed,  aa  already  ahown  in  thia  eaaay,  to  be  pro- 
dactire  of  the  moat  antheatic  and  fiirourable  dreama.    There  are  a 
few  errora  in  the  maBaacripti  aa  might  be  expected  in  a  rongh  com- 
■MNHplace  book,  and  the  grammatical  coaeorda  oceaaionally  appear 
■Boorreetto 

^  Ob  the  10th  of  the  month  BahmAni,  ia  the  year  ShiUh,  1226 
from  the  birth  of  Hahammed,  eorreaponding  with  the  9th  of  the 
month  Shftbin,  1218  of  the  Hijrah,  on  the  night  of  Thuraday,  of 
whieh  the  following  day  aronld  be  Thnreday,  I  dreamed  in  my  capital 
thaa :  that,  firat,  a  body  of  KAfira  who  had  marched  on  my  territory. 


I  The  Mi—fwaaat  of  the  Saltea'a  ^|de^  aad  the  eUwt  litantionB  mad*  If 
TIpd  ia  the  eOMder,  art  Ml/cxptoiadl  in  lUndai*a  Nvminnto  Orkntalia,  in 
imwftiaf  tha  eotoa  of  thai  prinoti  and  the  tTalam  ia  alao  notiead  ia  the  UTe  af 
Tlp^  Itaaalatail  hy  Oolaaal  Mttia  ffv  the  Oiiaatal  Tkaaalation  V^md. 

«  VftLtdprni  ftem  the  Stth  Paaambwr,  178^ to  A>a.  172>i  WiagHiM  aa  the 
4ft  af  Mej  hilhal  ywb 
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had  been  killed  and  Ukeii  prieoiien ;  aad  I  Had,  *  New*  it  eeme  thai 
another  bodj  of  KAAn  ii  adraaeuif ;  we  mnet  loat  them  alee.'  While 
I  wae  on  m j  waj  to  deetioj  them,  aft  that  janetaie  I  awoke^  and  il 
wae  monung.* 

'<  On  the  I4th  of  the  month  Behiri,  of  the  jear  HaHbet,  1224  firna 
the  birth  of  Mohammed,  on  the  night  of  Satordaj,  I  dreamed  thai 
IHUi  Ali  Khineame  and  lepreeented  thoe:  'I  am  eeme  mTwU^  baring 
•nbdaed  the  dietriot  of  Kadapah,  and  if  it  be  jpir  eommand^  I  will 
mrr^  jon  with  fonr  thonaand  horse;'  and  I  Had  to  mj  eoort,  '  It  if 
welly  bat  let  oe  aesiga  some  yearlj  paj  to  these  Ibar  Uioaeand  horM- 
men  for  their  aettstaaee.*  At  that  moment  morning  dawned^  and  I 
awoke.** 

^  On  the  25th  daj  of  the  month  Bahmini,  en  Friday,  the  night  of 
whieh  would  be  Satordaj,  the  jear  1225  firom  the  Urth  of  Mnhammed, 
r  dreamed  that  oar  lord  Mabammed,  the  Prophet  of  Ood,  presented 
me  with  a  tnrban,  sajing,  'Tie  it  on  year  bead,  as  I  have  tied  miae.' 
Then  his  Bxoellenoy  egnin  presented  me  a  tarbaa,  saying,  '  Pat  it  on 
year  head,*  and  I  bonnd  that  one  on  also.  After  that,  his  Exoelleney 
Ahmed  did  so  again  a  third  time,  and  I  obeyed ;  and  on  the  top  of 
the  hill  there  was  a  strong  oistle,  and  I  went  and  looked  at  it ;  when 
at  that  moment  I  awoke,  and  made  an  interpretation  of  my  dream, 
thns,  that  Ood  and  the  Prophet  had  bestowed  on  me  tho  sofon  eli- 
mates  (the  whole  world).  This  date  eonesponde  with  the  24th  of  the 
month  Bajab,  1212  of  the  Hynh.** 


^  A  dream  whieh  happened  to  me  at  Tatah-p^,  on  the  banks  of 
the  K4viri  (Carery),  on  Snnday  of  the  Mahammedan  era,  26th  of  the 
month  of  Zd  1  Hijjab,  on  the  night  preoeding  Monday,  at  the  time  of 
the  Sttbhi  K4sib  (fidse  dawn):— I  dreamed  that  I  was  standing  with 
the  people  of  my  eonrt  on  a  high  plaee,  when  I  saw  the  moon  of  the 
blessed  Ramas^.  No  one  else  peroeiTed  it,  and  it  appeared  to  mj 
sight  Tory  slender  and  of  elegant  form,  and  aioand  it  there  were 
nomerons  stars;  and  I  showed  it  myself  to  all  the  peopls^  and  wM^ 
'Please  Ood,  to-morrow  tmly  is  the  feast.*  **> 

'^  On  the  night  of  the  24th,  of  whieh  the  following  day  woold  be 
Saturday,  I  drsamed  that  a  oertain  exalted  personage  eame  and 
brooght  a  large  stone  of  Bal4war  (beiyl)  in  his  ham^  and  gare  it 


1  The 'Id  ol  Fltr»  ar  BMklBf  the  fast  slWrBMBaoMH  ibbii with  the 

sppaiffMWS  sf  thi  new  mooa,  ths  flnt  gUoHMriag 
■aiieMlj,  sad  ■nasiiissi  triamghsntly  hf  him  «he 
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Mijbg^  'The  BUM  hma  which  Uiii  oania  if  in  •  momitaiii  «f  yon 
Miyatty^s  doiDiaioa%  whioh  is  aitiiaied  near  sneh  a  place.*  When  we 
ktd  Mnt  eompetoiit  penoac  to  make  amnh,  we  leoeiTed  inteUigenoe 
Ihi4  the  mine  lenllj  wm  in  that  mountain  * 

« In  the  month  Behiri,  the  year  Sh^  1 223  from  the  birth  of  the 
Prophet^  between  the  9th  and  the  15th  [daj  of  the  month!],  by  the 
DiTine  giaee  I  had  two  dreame ;  fint^  thia: — that  a  certain  person 
came  and  bronght  some  flne  cmeraldfly  of  the  fint  qoalitjr  of  colonr, 
and  in  mo  like  mangoes,  and  gave  them  into  mj  hand.  I  said,  'Sach 
m  large  amonnt  of  emcialds  is  not  within  mj  dominione;  it  is  only  in 
accordance  with  the  Dirbe  grMC  that  the  bonntifol  Creator  has 
bestowed  this  vast  qnantit j  on  me.'  It  was  then  dawn  of  day,  and  I 
nwoke.*    (The  second  dream  of  that  night  is  not  of  any  interest) 

"On  the  12th  dayof  the  month  JA&ri,  of  the  year  Hilct,  1224  from 
the  birth  of  M  nhammed,  on  Tuesday  at  time  of  dawn,  I  dreamed  that 
I  [this  serrant  of  the  Most  High]  was  monnted  on  an  elephant^  and 
rode  into  a  garden  of  mangoes,  and  I  perceived  on  the  trees  there 
was  a  large  quantity  of  dusters  of  the  mango,  the  fruit  as  long  ae 
cne's  hand,  and  rtrj  thick ;  and  also  round  mangoes,  in  sise  like  fresh 
cocoa-nuts.  When  I  saw  the  mangoes^  I  wae  much  pleased,  and  I 
gathered  several  very  large  ones,  and  put  them  in  the  elephant  car- 
riage opposite  to  me,  and  I  was  going  shout  among  the  trees,  when  at 
that  moment  I  awoke.** 

*  On  the  18th  of  the  month  Khnsrawi,  on  Monday,  in  the  year 
1226  lirom  the  birth  of  Ifuhammcd,  corresponding  with  the  11th  of 
JumdUii  nl  Awwal  of  the  year  1218  (Hijrah),  that  is,  the  night  of  the 
14th  (Khnsrawi),  the  day  following  which  would  be  Tuesday,  at  the 
ef  dawn  I  had  the  following  dream,  vii. :  S4di  Shlrisi  came  to 
and  ibis  was  his  appearaace,<~etout,  with  a  large  head  and  » 
long  white  beard.  I  accosted  him  with  much  respect  and  veneration, 
and  bade  him  be  seated.  That  eaudted  person  was  much  pleased.  I 
asked  him,  'What  has  your  BzceUenoy  seen!*  He  said,  'I  have 
acen  the  empire  of  Hindustan,  and  the  kingdom  of  ArlUU,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Abdul  NeU  Kh4n,  and  the  kingdom  of  ^^ »,  and  the 
kingdom  ef  K6kan.*  Then  ho  began  to  reoite  venes  and  couplets^ 
and  walked  round  and  round  in  the  pabce^  and  sat  down.  At  thai 
It  I  awoks^  and  It  was  BMrning.** 

«  On  the  t4th  ef  the  mcnth  Tak^  in  the  year  Shiddbk  1226  from 
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APPENDIX. 

The  following  lift  of  Hnhainmecbui  worlca  Mid  aailion  oa  Am 
10101106  of  TAbf  r  oansot  pfotaad  to  bo  more  diaa  •  imio  ikoloCoB  of 
itf  litondiro,  nor  dooif  it  ottoinpt  ohrcmologiool  oaiotwow^  foiilior  diaa 
duU  wbioh  if  raggotiod  bj  tbo  Mitboritiot  qaotod.  Boforoaoo  to 
natiTO  biograpbios  would  bavo  lod  to  a  moio  Moumto  anmagaMa^ 
bmt  tbo  objoot  boing  linply  bibliognpUoolt  tbo  okotob  it  ofbiod  to 
oriontalifti  in  itf  pioieat  rado  stntOi 

Tbo  nuabon  to  Hdji  EhtUk  lofor  to  nagoTo  printed  tozl;  OL  to 
tbo  oatboritiee  named  in  Ibn  Sbdbin'o  piolaoe;  JT.  to  tboeo  in  tbo 
Kimil  nl  Tibfr;  otbor  nnmo^  km  Ireqncntlj  quoted,  nio  indioitod  in 
fnlL 

It  boi  boon  tboagbt  beet  to  append  to  tbie  liet  nleo  tbo  deeeription 
.and  oootento  of  eomo  of  tbo  worice  montionod  in  tbo  eemj,  with  mek 
otbor  dotmle  ae  woold  baTOonoombofod  the  toxti  or  boon  inooBTmiently 
long  in  the  foot-notee. 

Jivktrnmedan  Forit  and  Amik$n  on  TUfr. 

fj^s  juy  jj^si  M^  K^^^  "1  U'^i  ^  ^>^^  '^  ^^^ 

Tbo^Book  of  Prindploa  [of  T4bfr]«  by  tbo  Sago  DdnIA  (tbo  Propboi 
Daniel).  H^ji  Kbalfo  oalla  it  eimplj  Ufl61a  Ddnidli  and  (Na  848) 
Ue61a  n  Tibfr  U  DiinfiU.-43b.;  K.;  IL  Kb. 

D*Horboloi~artiole  Danid  montione  tbat  a  M&  oziitod  fai  the 
BibUotb^no  da  Roi  in  Pari^  oaUod  Odkmai  al  Maaoonl  An  Danial  al 
NabL    (No.  410.) 

^^^i^ju.  ^ji  ^  i^\y4^  LrAJi  Kitdbn  1  Jawimt  li  Mnbam- 
mod  ben  Sirln.  Tbo  Book  of  Colleetod  Dreams,  by  Ab6  Bokr  If  abaai- 
mod  boa  Sirin  of  Banab;  h.  68  a.h.  (788  a-d.);  d.  110  (788),  in  tbo 
loign  of  tbo  Kbalif  Hi«b4m  of  tbo  UmajTad  dynaety.— Jawimt  nl 
TAbir;  H.  Kb.  4847;  KiUU  Jdmi*;  K.;  Fibntt;  Sb. 


jjU\  jUd  fi.Ji}i\  ij[^  KitAa  1  Taoef m  U  JAfori  1  Sddio. 
Tbe  Book  of  Arrangement  of  Dreams,  by  JAfiurSidie^  tbo  sztb  Im4m; 
d.  148  ▲.«.  (765  aa).  Tbo  Kdadl  oalla  it  KitdU  ToMr  (T4bbr>.— 
IL  Kbalfis  Tao«im  el  Boya;  Sb.;  K.;  H.  Kb.  8488. 

^Uji\jiJ^j!i  jy^jiS  M^  KiUba  1  DeetAr  U  Ibmbfmr  1 
KimUUiL  Tlie  Rale  of  Dream  InteiproUtion,  by  Ibiahtm  Ibn  Abdal- 
hk  KirmAnL    Ho  would  appear  to  bare  livod  in  tko  time  of  tbo 
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KhaUr  Al  M ahdiy  from  Ua  intorpietotion  ef  a  dreui  rehfted  in  the 
KtmSi,  wai,  alitudj  vtfinvod  to,— Fibr.;  K.;  Sh*;  H.  Kh.;  aoduiony- 
TvkUilOSL 


ijyi.\j^  ^Ji\  mU^  KiUbmllnliidliMbin^lMaghribL 
neBDok  «f  DixoetioB  Qa IntorprBtiag dretitta],  by Mbir al  MagbriKL 
m.  KbaUJi  oOla  it  Inbida  1  TUbbe,  tad  ibo  aatbor,  Sbaikb  libit 

Vm  HaTT^a  (^^Ijl^)  il»  Sbaikb  al  llacbiibi,  probably  tbo  gmi 
IndiftioDiat    (No.  50S.)— K.;  SL 


£:S\  JjjuJ^  ji^\  LrASi    Kiaba  1  T4bf r  li  labm&m  1 
labia;  alao  callad  Tibfni  Iba  AabAa.— K.;  SL;  H.  Kb. 

4y^^  kjj^  j^  '^■'^  '^  ^J^  ^  MAoiAai.  Tnaaoro  of 
Dmflia  of  M ^6b,  tia^  of  Mim6a'a  timo,  or  compiled  bj  bia  ordera. 
la  Hj.  KLf  "Tbamama  Somnioram  HamanioL''  Qy.  Mamanieaaf 
It  ia  alao  qoolod  aa  iOiabara  1 M &m6ni.«-Kb.;  SL;  H.  KL  10,908; 
aad  Hiai.  of  Aiab.  Lit.;  aad  aa  Al  Tibir  al  Mamfiai,  H.  KL,  8070. 


(^JaiJyAMlt  ^Ui  s^U^    Ki^ba  Bmjinu  1  T4bfr  li  Abdi&a. 
KxpaaitioB  of  Draam  latorproUtioa.— K.;  8b.;  H.  Kb.,  No.  d057» 

and  agab  Na  lOSl,  wboio  tbo  aatboi^a  namo  laada  |/m«j  Ju^  • 
JiiSiS  iUr  V^    Ki^«  '""^^  "1  I^^^l^i  ^'i  J"»»^  *! 

DaUn.    Bam  of  Aigamaata  [in  £iToar  of  dreaaMntoipiotation];  alao^ 
Jamah  1  DaUm  wa  1  MaainUU.— K.;  Sb.;  H.  Kb.  41S8. 

jJmA  «^U«  mU^   KitOa  Haaidia  1  T4b(r«    Maaifeatatioa 
of  ]>iBaaa4atoipiatatioa.— K.;  Sb. 

t^(«^l(V^   StOtt  Ktfa  1 B674.    ComploU  Diaam  Bode 
;  8b.;  H.  Kb.  8T08. 

\l^\  ^  uM    ^^^  Mafrfflbil  Bn74-.K.;  6L 

(^jjJJajI  ^^JuaUt  i^\ji    KitOa  1  T&bfrU  Baihml4k    Tbo 
Taiioaaty  dafofiMd.  ia  difforaii  M88.,  oridoatlj  ia  to  bo  lead  ao^ 

iarPtolamjr.    lalbaBbflifa'aliaiof  avtbontiaaHia  g^ijiy.    (Jtr.by 
Tdte  tbo  tHMBthaialt— H.  Kb.  8084. 

CAjUt  iio^   Takfcta  1  Mdfik.    A  AmmH for  Kaga;  •Con- 

fwfin^  b  iftjHdM  ]Im<U%  Ij  AM  1  AbUa  AluiMd  Im  iQnh/ 
tea  AkMd  al  S^MUtaL^K.;  8k/ B.  Uu  S«74r  na  TukU  MS* 


f^\jj\  4  |J«Ml\y4lt    Al  Dun  1  llMtuiai  II 1  8M 1 

MhAbui.    Aznugad  Paaria  eoMmuag  Ae  impntMrt  M/itoir  M 
I>nMM]»bj  MihaiuMd  al  Cudil  al  CHttibL-fik. 

oU)\  j;«I«  mU^   Kitf]«l(iteiniMlKdiiitt(t>-<. 


ramsPBiTATiov  or  iniiia.              isd  | 

^,^t  J^    lfiii]i4;alT4blr.    Bight  R«ia  to  Dmub  hUi^ 

pntatioa,  bj  KUIM  b&Uai  (^V^t  JIU.  H.  Kk  1«,SMV4L|  | 

Sh.  I 

( 

jJ^\  £««ijU    MoaMUamaia  1  TAblr;  or  (H.  KL),  MMiiUaMi  I 

SlTAbir.    IntcodiwiioB to iBtapnteftioB of Dmnf (12,778).  | 

Ifj^tj^UU.    Hm^IooIB^    TniaiorDiiiM-4SLjH.Xk 

iiiiy  of  DrMuns,  bj  Ifnbainaiod  Hm  SUmAjak.     AroUbly,  Jl 
IdidUraL'^K.;  Sh. 

Wfii.    DreMn-inteipiotatioii,  bj  Aba  S4fd  al  WOk^-JL;  Sk;  H. 
Kb.  0078. 

JaiU^^jMj    TiUri  Hifli.    Dreaifrbook,  by  Hlfia  Ibn  Mobaa- 

inod  Isblo.— K.  i 

jJmj3I  J^^   KAnila  1  T&Ur.    Comploto  Dnan  Liteiprolor,  bj  j 

Sbaikb  Sbanfoddln  Aba  1  Fail  Haaaia  ben  Ibrahim  boa  Mabanuiiod  j 

al  TiflM;   oompiled  for  KUij  AnUn  Iba  MasH  &«•     Poniaa;  I 

iwentj  attthoritiei  namod;  diTidod  into  aiztoon  TmmU,  Ao.;  (oee  analjaia  i 

in  text);  8?o.  j  b  tbo  librarieo  of  the  Eatt  India  Hoaae  and  of  tbo  2 

Royal  Aaiatio  Sode^.    The  latter  eopj  ia  slightly  impof&et  al  tbo                *  | 

end.  The  wofk  b^gina  i^s^jCMj  Afis  j\  4  t;i/1j^^  (^Uit  \ 


lj\^\  Jla  Jl  ;^U2n  mUS    KitAa*lIeh4ratiUtlmilIblial» 
by  Ab6  AbUillali  Ibn  Umar  al  SdimL    Thia  ia  the  aame  title  aa  thai  I 

of  Ibn  Shdhin'a  large  work,  in  whioh  it  ia  named  aa  aa  Mithority*  \ 

It  ia  probably  the  MS.  alladed  to  by  D*Herbelot|  nnder  th^  head  el  t 

«  Ebn  Sirbi" /libni^jC  OiM  a  TMnrf,  in  fifty  ehapterii  feundedontho  \\ 

work  of  Aba  lahae  al  Kirmani,  and,  aa  I^Heibelol  adda^  l»y 
nUribated  to  Al  SdlimL-.BibL  dnBoi,  1084. 
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KiUlra  1  Ithtel  fi  Ifani  1  Ibtaii.  The  Book  of  Indication,  on  tho 
Soienoo  of  Diwm  IntoiprotoiioBi  hj  tho  Imim  Khalil  bon  BhUAn,  •! 
DkiUri;  diridod  into  oiglity  dmpton  of  oUmfiod  dionma,  witli  tomo 

pnUainifj  4i«ortnlioBi.    Commonooo  ^j)  jlcL   |^«A)t  ^U  «uLl 

Vu  *i^  J^  f^  tji^  tJ^*  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^*  Mthoi^fl  doitli  if  loft 
Uaak  in  tbo  printod  t«zi  of  H^ji  Kbdfidi,  No.  754.  I  haro  not  fovnd 
tUi  nnthor  qnotod  in  any  odMr  work,  and  tlio  onlj  copy  I  know  ia 
b  mj  own  prirato  ooUootioa.  » 

Tlio  alwTO  aro  oliioij  tho  aathorltioi  of  Ihn  Shihfn  and  tho  KImU 
and  aio  mostly  fonnd  in  both  worka.  Tho  following  aio  almoit 
aniiidy  from  H^ji  Khallah. 

^ej^\  ^t  JJ^    A  work  bj  Hmn  1  IfnorL    3059. 

cV  Ji^  Ai^    ^'^^^  '^^  '^*  (Modhi).    a060. 
■VjiiI  jJiflT    TlUra  AriatA.    A  work  boaring  tho  namo  of  Aria- 
Mlo.    a06U 

^lit^^jM?    TAblm  AflAtAn  (Plato).    a06S. 
U^^^jti^    TAblm  loUdaa  (SaoUd).    SOed. 

^aM^^Ji^  TIUniJdhii(f).  H.  KL  8065.  Probably  Hdfij^ 
Ibn  If  nhammodf  aboro.  UnloM^  poaubly,  a  .work  of  Al  J&his  of 
Baaiah,  who  diod  255*a.b. 

{jMjjJi\9r  jii^    TAUm  JiUniU  (Oalen).    8066. 


^£;JW  jXXmS     TAbim  1  CAdiri.      Cddif^t  (or  tho  Oadiriaa) 

Dioam-book;  oompoMd  for  tho  Khalif  CAdir  BiUah  (897  a.b.  =i  1006 

[  Aj^.\  by  Aba  84d  Naor  bon  YAe6b  DainworL— H.  Kh.  8069;  and 

Tib.  Salt. 


A  Tnrkiah  iMtrioal  rorrion  of  tho  T4bf ra  *1  dim,  by 
din  Ahmad  bon  Ifohammod  al  Hanafl  Ibn  Arabth4h|  who  diod 
584  A.B.  (1450  A.A.)  In  aomo  oatalogneo  tho  aathor  ia  oaUad  Abn 
AbdiUah  Mohammad  (MdirL«-H.  Kb.  8069. 


^U  jjj^    TIbfr  N4m^  by  Aba  Tlhir  Ibahfm  bon  Tahy< 
haaOhaaatealHanbaU;  rf.  698  A.1I.  (1298  A.9.)    In  frortoan  dia- 
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•ertotioB^  Mid  an  aJpfcabeiiol  amageiiMit  «f  dmau.      BcgiM 
^U:i\  U\j  (,yi\  Jiur  ^ii\  ^  «uLt^H.  Kk.  80T1. 


jj^\  fU  4  jiJ^\  LrAJi  KiUba  1  TakhUr  fl  Uaii  1  T4Ur. 
Infennalion  oa  Dream  latdrpEatation,  hy  the  Im^  If  akaauaad  baa 
Umar  Fakhr  addin  Bid;  d  eM  aa  (1109  JU».)— H.  KL  8726; 
aad  T.  SalUaii  aasct  maatioiMd. 


iJfi^SjjjjO    T4Uni  1  SalUaf .    The  Boyal  Dnaohbook, 
piled  bj  the'ouf  bmiQ  bea  NUmaddk  Abereohl,  for  Ab4  1 
FbwiWe  8hih  ShojO,  736  A.U.  (1861  A.1K)    In  the  E.  I.  H.  Libiarjr 
and  Sir  Gere  Oaaele/e  eoUeetion.— H.  Kh.  8067.      CeauMaeee 

ujb/JI  Jij^Ql^  uijJ^I  ^^jo-jat  Al  T4b(ra  1  Maaff  w»  1 
TAwiln  1  Sheril  Sablime  iaterprotattea  aad  NeUe  SzphaaiieB  [ef 
dreams],  bj  Shaikh  Mahammed  bea  Oatbaddia  (SAml)  baikt;  d. 

885  A.E.  (1450  A.1I.)    Begine  JUV  «i  JU1  J^t  i^iUI  id)  Juki 
— H.Kh.8070.  »  -^    ▼ 

^U^^joiJ    TAbir  Ndm^,  hj  MaUa  Tahjd  Nididp6ri  FeitdU. 

A  poem  in  Peniaa,  b^g^nning   ^1^  ji^J    ^^Jtfy    ^.    ^ 
Fettdhi  died  858  ▲.H.  (1448  aJ).)— H.  Kb.  8078. 

Saj\^\  j\j^\  4  iiS\J\  j\Si\  Al  Atdra  1  Balcak  II  Amdri  1 
WdkiAh.  Beaatifal  Narratieni  on  the  aeeret  Sveate  ef  Dreaau.— 
H.Kh. 

ji^^  hfrj^    Aqdnia  1  Tiblr;  or,  Arjiimi  ff  T4biri  1  B6ji; 

by  sLikh  Ab6 1  Hamn  AU  bea  al  Sakaa  al  MAdiixi  (g^ JUll  JL^\\. 
— H.  Kb.  8057  aad  451. 

ji^\^4jJ^j^\  Al  Bedra  1  If  anir  IE  nmi  1  TAbir. 
The  Splendid  Moon  of  Dream  Interpretation,  bj  Shaikk  Shihdbaddia 
Ahmed  ben  Abdal  Bahmaa  al  Maeaddeu  (<t  697  - 1897),  to  whieh  a 
Oommentaiy  wae  writlea  by  Al  HaabalL--IL  Kk  8057  aad  1788. 

jMSi\  Js^    IiihalT4bfr,    SlaeidatioB of Dieame^-A KL 

l}i^\  ,^i^  4  l}Jk\  Iihdrai  A  Tee-hOi  1  Ibdrat  ladiealioa 
to  lighten  Dream  Interpretation,  by  Abal  Haean  SM(k  (<J^)  iba 
Ibrahim  al  Cahddii  i.  599  Lxl  (1808  A.a.)— H.  Kk  766. 
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I 

d^UUll  LfAji    KtUbB  1  HanihiUli.     Book  of  Dimum,  by 

ToM  IbB  Umd  (jju^O  Ibn  AM  'd  DvDji  (d.  281  a.h.bS94  a«d.); 

•AerwiM  AbdalUi  (boa  If  nhammed  ben  Ubaid)  ben  Ab!  Donyl— 
H.  Kb.  10,585;  and  Hammor-PiiigBtoU,  lateimiiug.  1938  ud  8666^. 

jXmIS  Lrj\Si  by  Sbaikh  Tdyaddfa  Abdo)  Wabbib  baa  Abmad 
boa  Aiabiblb  DimuUd  (d.  801  A.B.B  1485  A.9.)     A  poom,  4000 
[.  Kk  88T8. 


JjMj3t  c^lST  bj  Aba  Ubao  Snaiafy  wbo  iayi  ia  bis  book,  tbal 
ba  noolTad  from  TtSfaf  Siddfo  (Jotopb)  tbaft  Pbtrlaiob't  owa  maatla 
b  a  dream;  tbal  tboia  b  aotbiag  ia  bis  book  bat  wbat  bo  bad  bim- 
islf  ezporieaeed;  and  tbat  tbo  allegorioai  iatarprotatioBS  of  dreams 
wars  lakoa  from  tbo  writbgs  of  Abcabam,  Daaiol,  S4fd  boa  al  Ma- 
oajjrab^  aad  Iba  Stria.— H,  Kh.  8878. 

\iJ^jl  4«U  S^l*^  Kh*4b  Nimebi  Yiksvf ;  ooasistiDg  of  aa 
iatrodaotioa,  tea  bbi^ton^  and  aa  appoadiz,  wbiob  is  dofieieBt  ia  tbo 
Ma  Boo  p.  125  of  Bsmj.  (Ubrarj  of  East  ladia  Hoaso).  Not 
faoted  in  aay  work  I  bars  seoa, 

OMiri  (Gal  BibL  Kjoar.)  deseribes  a  pootio  work,  ^JU^^t   ijj 

iHnrota  1  Ablim,.  ''Somaionim  Maigarita,**  Tbo  Poarl  of  Droams^ 
by  Ibnbfm  boa  Taby4  boa  Obaanim  al  Naaiairi,  al  Harr4ni;  pro* 
bably  tbo  samo  as  tbo  aatbor  of  tbo  Tibfr  Namoj  (wpri),  and  tbis 
work  BMtrioised  from  it  Gasiri  sayi  tbo  aatborities  giTon  ia  tbo 
piaCMO  aro  Gamaloddinas  (Jamiladdf a)  boa  al  SMi  (I),  eallod  Onmro* 

oHes  (JmIUX  Abmod  boa  Sfria,  Ibnbim  boa  Cataibab  al  Dalnwoii, 
iad  MLMpiaderiil). 


To  tbeso  arerto  bo  added;  from  tbo  Fibris«»>  iL>|^llajjSt  i^\ji 
JQUyit  Kit4ba  1  latisMti  1  Naamiyak  AdmoaitioBS  ia  Sloops  by 
Abtt  Salanada  al  Maatiki. 

'  ^j;fl1  i£.w^  mriMa  n  Kati^  Am  ol^ 

mlsii^V  Hdnamsd  hm  Iihsa  al  Ksdloa,  is  IbUj  dstcribsd  ia  tbs  Isit  srtlols  of 
TfiiBBiw  Pmyiril*S  HsadMhiillMi,  No.  412,  ia  wImm  ooHmCIoo  tiiwt  WM  si  tlist 
tlFMssinrsf  tlMAnlTotanM^  aaivMiaWisttmEssops.  A  timaMript  of  the 
ssaaad  fslasM  Im  aiass  tea  OMids  from  a  K&  ia  oas  of  tho  poUie  libnilM  ia 
OoartMliBQpH sad dqporittd ia  the  BibUotbiqas Kstiodole in Paifai  Framdiis 
oiffy  I  am  iadtbltd  Is  ths  IdadasM  of  ag^  friMd  IC  Cbfda  dt  Tm7  CDS  SB  octiaol 
ths  SBljtssI  sf  if  maw,  iHdA,  flwa  lbs  saswity  sf  lbs  sdgJBsl,  ItawH 
iats«U    IliiiHbsaMitlli^.Wrfieslhssi^slra4r%wM^sfXba 
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Tbe  fbUawia^  ptaet  «f  aathm  ajpMT  wiOMrt  thi  titltf«ra«r 
w«r|ct. 


QfnmtOMUi 

BhuUi  Anhadoddf a  Abdol  Lafttf  UmjiA. 
Shftikh  Abdul  CUir  ftl  iljlM^jii. 
Bhaakli  Ytoif  al  f  €itMii$  al  SOandwi 
Shaikh  Mvhamaed  al  Fai^^bt 
Shaikh  Hami  al  Btialf  • 
Shaikh  Niiraddin  al  OhaiiwL 
Shaikh  Takioddfn  al  CodiL 
Shaikh  Shanfaddfa  al  Z#rK 
Shaikh  Shamniddiii  Hamdon  al  Sa&dL 

(i098)  Abid  Tajib  Mahanuned  al  JfkM  Cj^)i  d.t» 

(020  A.D.)  ^^^ 

(2160)  If  ahammad  4  D«UU;  A  810  ^V.  (922  A4^) 
(2207)  Al  BaniAtL 
(2209)  Jonaid;  d.  207  A.H.  (010  aa) 
(2870)  Cnati  ben  LM^  of  Baalbdc 


fiiio,  Al  KlnDinS,  aad  Iba  CMiaMh,  md  Iht  Gntk  aaOoM  AffliTliiiM  m< 
Poffph/rfaH^  two  oOmt  wqAm  af«  alladcd  Io»  aate  the  faMnl  tilto  €#  TAhte  *l 
Btfjtf,  bal  iilthoal  thtir  aaOpi*  BHM^  aad  appMwrt^  d^lBtd  ffv  tht  a^ 


■tWW*"^ 
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(1878)  Abo  Nmt  (Mahammed  ben  Mahunmed  ben  Tkirekan 
Ewiolaffk)  al  Tirihi;  d.  888  A.H.  (950  a-d.) 

(8418)  Jilkr  Ben  Mnbammed  Abik  Mndmr,  of  Bnlkh  (Albam*- 
aves) ;  A  878  a.h.  (885  a.d.) 

(8846)  Mnbammed  ben  HammU  al  D^labi  (Abn  Bekr  Mnbam- 
med ben  Ahmed  ben  Hamm4d  ben  S4d  al  AneiLH); 
d.  880  AJB.'  (988  AJ>.);  probably  aame  at  No.  8150. 

Mnbammed  ben  Hammid  ia  named  alao  in  tbe  Tnrkiah  MS.  next 
deeeribed;  and  another  anther, 


Abdalkh  ben  M^im  C^im  (Juul). 

There  it  alee  a  Ris41eh  on  Dreama,  bj  Shaikh  Mnbammed  SA(d, 
— peenUj  S4fd  nl  W£li  {mpri\ — from  which  an  extract  ia  found, 
with  other  adentide  tieatiaeay  in  a  rolame  eontaining  Shir  Kh4n 
LodaTa  Taakiiah,  the  Mir4t  nl  Khajil  (B.  I.  H.  Libraiy,  and  a  Ma 
belonging  to  the  Ber.  Mr.  Cnreton).  Ita  eontents  teem  to  be  nearly 
Ihoae  ia  the  Neffib  nl  Fnnfin. 

Within  a  few  daja  onlj,  I  hare  met  with  a  MS.  work  on  TAblr, 
wldeh  being  too  late  for  notiee  in  ita  proper  plaee,  maj  perhaps  beet 
be  deeeribed  here.  A  note  on  the  fl  j-leaf  ealla  it  ^  T<M€r  Namd^^ 
(TAbfr  N4meh).  «*An  Arabie  and  Turkish  Dietionarj,  by  Ebn 
Shireen;*  and  at  the  first  glanee  it  would  appear  to  be  a  Turkish 
iranelatioB  of  Ibn  Si rfn*s  book|  and  I  was  therefore  in  hopes  of  baring 
fbnad  the  means  of  settling  satisfactorilj  the  olaims  of  the  pseudo- 
Ibn  Sirfn.  This,  howerer,  efidentlj  eannot  be  the  easoi  as  he  is 
quoted  in  the  work  as  mn  anthoritj,  and  his  name  is  found  among 
the  writers  on  TAbSr,  enumerated  in  its  ^  Table  of  Classes.**  Neither 
doea  the  pre&ee  giro  the  title  of  the  work,  the  name  of  the  author, 
Bor  eren  of  the  translator,  but  it  had  dearlj  an  Arabie  original,  as 
^ipean  from  the  mbries  of  the  elassed  dreams  being  in  that  language^ 
in  etder  to  presenre  the  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  subjeets, 
the  explanation  being  in  Turkish;  from  whioh  oontrast  arose  the  £Use 
deaeriptioB  giren  probablj  bj  some  ingenious  bibliopole.  The  date  of 
tnmaeription,  1096,  appears  at  the  end,  with  the  name  of  the  scribe. 
The  diTisioB  is  into  fourteen  seeUons,  or  Discourses  (Carl,  MadUah), 
treating^  as  in  most  TAbir  N4mehs,  on  the  AdAb,  or  duties  and  quali- 
fieatiens  of  the  Mutbbir,  the  nature  of  sleep  and  dreaming,  the  kinds 
of  dreamsi  dta,  followed  by  one  thousand  subjects  usnallj  ocourriag 
fa  them,  with  the  mterpretation,  forming  Mae41ah  I4th  and  last 
Tha'18tli  Maeflah  i%  howerer,  inteieetini^  aa  it  ennmeratee  in  fifteen 
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TabMiii  or  dtMet,  ihoM  penoas  mort  eelebntod  for  intoipmUlioa  of 
dreuiu^  and  io  partioalftr,  in  CUm  $,  thoM  who  haro  oonpoiod  books 
o«  tho  MioDOo.  The  whole  Jict^  one  hwidred  in  nsmber,  it  token,  or 
nther  leleetedy  from  the  work  of  Hmui  Sen  Hnaainy  whidk  oontoine 
MTon  thonaMd  fire  hnndied,  in  fifteen  eliwei,  Tnbaedto  1  Moah- 
birfn  (Hji.  Khnlfis  No.  7984,  wheio  the  titlee  of  the  fint  eiz  elmnee 
MO  giTon,  oorreepondittf  exaetlj  with  theee.     See  a]eo  Oeeehiehte 


dor  nmoiraien  Uteratnr,  (where  for  tTpogmphical  error     .»  r  1t 

nnd  ^j}jXM^)^    I  nibjoin  the  thirteenth  MnorfUnh  entire.   The  Toweb 
are  thoee  of  the  MS.,  whioh  it  pointed  throughont 


Omm  I.  Prophete.  Ibrah(m  (Abraham),  Tiedb  (Jaeob),  Ttfanf 
(JoMph),  DAaUl  (Daniel),  Z&  1  Oanuun,  and  llnhammed. 

ClaM  II.  (Sahibah)  Companions  of  Mohammed.  AbA  Bekr, 
'Omar,  *0sm4a,  Ali,  Abdallah  'Amr  ben  al  A£s,  Abdallah  ben  SeUm, 
Abo  Zar  al  OhaffiH,  Anas  ben  Milik,  Hn»Sfah  ben  al  Yaminf, 
•A&hah  the  Mother  of  the  FaiUifnl,  and  her  sister  Ismi. 

Class  III.  (Tibitn)  FoUowets  of  the  Companions.  Saad  ben  al 
Mnsajryab,  Hasan  Basrf,  Rnbih  ben  Ati,  ShAbf,  Zehrf,  Ibrahim 
Nakh^i,  CnUdah  ben  Abd  al  Asis,  Mig^id,  S&id  ben  Jnbair,  Tifis, 
ThAbit. 

Class  IV.  (Fneaha)  Jnriseonsnlts.  Abd  Hanifah,  Sh^  AbA 
Thaor,  Anii%  Snfain  al  Thanri,  CiLsi  Abn  Yiisnf,  Ibn  Abi  LaaU, 
Ahmed  ben  KhanUl,  BahAyah  ben  Ishae,  Bd jati,  Mans6r,  Mn'tin^ 
Abdallah  ben  Mnbirik. 

Cksi  V.  (ZahhiLd)  Holj  Men.  Mohammed  ben  WisT,  Temim 
DMni,  Shakik  Balkhi,  MAlik  Dinir.  SuUimin  Tendmi,  MansAr  ben 
AmmAr,  Muhammed  ben  SemmiLk,  Tabyd  ben  Hn^iip  Ahmed  ben  Harb. 

Class  YI.  Anthers  of  works  on  TAbfr.  Mohammed  ben  Sfrin 
(Sirin  Mohammed  Oghld),  Ibrahim  ben  Abdallah  Kirmtoi,  Abdallah 
ben  Muslim  Cntoi,  Ahmed  ben  Khalaf,  Mnhammed  ben  Hammdd, 
Hnsain  ben  Hosain,  ArtAmId6sh  YAndni  (Artemidoms). 

Class  VII.  (FiUsefeh)  Philosophers.  Afldtdn  (Plato),  Mahrdrish, 
ArasUtalis  (Aristotle),  Batfimiiks  (Ptolemjr),  Ishae  ben  YU6h,  Abn 
Zaid  Balkhf. 

Class  YIII.  (AtibU)  Phjsioians.  Jdliniis  (Oalen),  Baeidt  (Hip- 
poorates),  Bakht{shii&.  Mnhammed  ben  Zakarld  (probablj  Al  Rdsi). 

Ckss  IX.  Jews.  Hay  ben  Akhtab,  KAb  ben  Ashra^  MAsi  ben 
YAeiib. 

Class  X.  (Nasdra)  (Jhristians.  Hnnain  ben  Mntan^*im,  Abn 
Mnkhallad,  Zaid  Tabaii 

TOLi  XtU  M 
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Chit  XL  (Maj^)  MagiADt.  Hormiig  ben  Ardetfair,  Bimqinoliri 
Aadihehnriii,  Kithmfiid(f),  HamAsbd  (Jimlbpf). 

CiMt  XII.  (Anb  Msihriyer)  IdolUor  Arabs.  Abu  Jabil  ben 
HMbdiim,  Abdalkb  bmi  Ubi,  Naafal  ben  Abdallah,  Amr  ben  Abd(f), 
Iba  al  Zab'ari,  Ab6  TiUb^  Abik  1  *At. 

CUm  XIIL  (Babaimb)  Magieiaaa.  Abdallah  ben  EM,  Cart  ben 
Zaidal  IbK,  AOb  ben  8himtr  R4ii. 

Oat!  XIV.  (Adi£bi  Fihbet)  PbTriognemieCt.      SAd  ben 
Ajte  ben  MAwiyab,  Jaadnl  ben  Hakam,  Ittwi jak  ben  KnltbAa. 


* 

o;j^t  i/Hl!/^  S^  iJt^^  U^^  ^7  Mobamined  ben  MabmAd 
AmlL  (No.  8  of  Hammei^PttrgsUirf  «'  Handaebriftea.'O  l^Mr 
'feiBia  Ike  Ibartb  Fmn,  or  biaaeb  of  art,  of  tbo  fonrtb  limoihh,  ov 
Diseoiine  (of  ibe  Aneieni  SeieneeeX  wbieb  oonpriees  tbe  Foriil  TabAI, 
•r  Pkaelieal  Branebee  of  Nainial  Soieaoe^  and  it  it  dirided  voder  tbo 
Mlowing  twelre  beadi:— 

Fael  or  Seotioir  1.  On  tbo  real  natare  of  deep  and  ite  canaei^  and 
tbe  eoodition  of  bealtb  required  ibr  it;  and  on  tbo  datiee  of  tboee  wbo 
interpret  dreane. 

S.  On  dreaming  of  tbe  Dirino  Olorj  and  epiriiQal  beings ;  of 
ptopbeU  and  eainte;  enltane  and  kinge;  genii  and  derili;  tko  reeafw 
ftetioa,  tko  jadgement»  and  tke  book  [of  diyiae  reoordi];  of  bearea 
and  bell,  and  tbo  like. 

8.  On  dreann  reUting  to  Ike  kaniaa  bodj  and  ite  parUi  and  enb- 
jeels  eonneeted  witk  tkem* 

4.  [Dreeitts  of]  tke  naoe  man  makes  of  kit  limbs^  and  tbe  Tarioas 
osnditioiis  and  aeoidents  to  wbieb  be  is  snbjeet 

5.  [Dreams  of]  animals. 

.  6.  Of  eelestial  objeets,  tke  skji  star%  4o. 

7.  Of  terrestrial  objeeU 

8.  Of  gardens  and  orebatdsy  trees,  frait%  and  tke  like. 
8.  Miaendi^  and  objeets  made  from  minend  sabstaaees. 

10.  Instmments  of  art^  implements  of  war,  koosekold  Btensib^  and 
masieal  instmments. 

11.  Foody  drink,  elotkes  and  peifames. 
18.  Some  remarkable  dreams. 

In  Von  Hanmer^s  Enojrelopmdisebe  Ueberriebt  dor  Wissenscbaftea 
des  Orisats^  pnblisked  aaonjmoady  in  1804,  in  wkiek  tke  seienoe  of 
Tikfr  b  bffioly  treated  U,  tke  Naftli  was  ased ;  and  anotker,  a. 
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Turkith  eaqrelopedmo  work,  Hm  Natig  il  Fu&i,  by  M«llft  Ydij» 
ben  Ally  d.  A.U.  986. 

TAbir  forma  «bo  an  artide  io  aeroial  of  Iho  toaroo  and  TalsaUa 
•'iMjolopodiaf  deaoribod  bj  Baron  Hanmor-Pai^grtaU,  in  Ua  aatakfno 
of  bia  MSS.  Noa.  1  to  14^  and  404  to  411. 

Mtdilo  ui  Aimdr. 

j\jJi\  jiUu- J  jV^'  ik^^  '^•^^  ■*  ^"^^  ~  ^"^^^  ■* 

Aarir,  Oardona  of  Ligbi  and  Sabtilitioa  of  Myatorioa,  bj  Mnbaauaod 
bon  Umar  al  R4fi  (monttonod  in  Hammor-Pnrgataira  HandaahtifWn). 
Tbo  portion  of  ibia  oncjdopodia  ^propriatod  to  tbo  anbjoolof  dimnia 
ooeapiaa  ton  pogaa^  and  ia  tbna  arvangod ; 

lat  Aali  Z4bir.    In  doaoripUon  of  tbo  parooptiro  powon  of  aaa. 
2nd.  On  tbo  nainco  of  aloop. 
Srd.  On  tbo  tboorj  of  draaming. 

lal.  Aali  MnabkiL    Wbat  draama  aboaM  bo  intorptotod. 
3nd*  On  tbo  rolaa  fiw  intoipretiag  draaaa. 
Srd.  On  tbo  difforant  kbda  of  dnama, 

FoUowod  by  tbroo  IwUik4n\  oaeb  oontaining  a  romarkahio  drmm. 
(Tboao  tbroo  droama  aio  giron  in  p.  141  of  tbo  oaaaj.) 

For  tbo  oao  of  tbo  only  oopj  I  baro  aaon  of  tbia  TalnaUo  littlo 
oompondinm  of  aoionoay  I  am  indebtod  to  tbo  kindnoaa  of  tbo  Rot« 
Ooofgo  Hnnty  of  Pljmontb. 

4/M^JifaUMeA 


Abmod  Tiiai*a  work,  aimilar  botb  in  namo  and  in  ita  anbjoot  to 
tbat  of  Caiwiniy  ia  montionod  in  Baron  Hammor-Pnigataira  oatalogno 
of  bia  Mannaeripta,  aa  of  anob  oxtromo  raritj  aa  to  bo  fonnd  only  in 
tbo  imporial  librarioa  of  Vionna  and  of  Conatantinoplo ;  and  boddoa 
tboao,  I  know  of  nono  ozeept  a  oopy  in  my  own  oolloetion,  admiiaUo 
botb  for  tbo  bandwriting,  wbiob  ia  oqnally  boaatifal  and  oorraot^  and 
for  tbo  oxqniaito  finiab  of  tbo  fow  paintinga  wbiob  ombolliab  it* 
Abmod  T6ai  diod  A.B.  655  (a.]>.  11 60),  oonaoqnontly  bia  woik  pra- 
oodod  tbaiof  Caswinibynaarly  aoaotnryandabal£  (Handaebriftaa, 
No.  151.)  Tbo  only  portion  it  oontaina  on  tbo  pioaant  aoljoot  b 
oompriaadinaainglopago  of  MS.,  and  iaoatitlod  **Cbaptor  7tb  (of  tbo 

M  9 
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7tli  eol«mii  «r  book)  On  llio  WoDden  of  Ekep  and  Dnnin-Inier- 


OMffiilf  ^  <IU  Jr^%  (J^plm  ^ /hi  5AiiUn 

I.  On  dimuning  of  the  Doitj;  of  the  tent  and  throne,  the  Lnnhl 
IhU&i,  the  pen,  and  the  Sidrei  al  MnntahL 

S.  Of  the  angelfly  and  of  inspiration;  the  keaTeoiy  the  skj,  Ao. 
S.'  The  ann,  moon,  stare;  nighty  daj,  hcat^  oold,  and  the  like. 

4.  The  reenrrection  and  the  aigna  of  the  last  day;  Ftoidiae  and 
hoU-fire;  Al  SMt  and  Kaaaar;  the  reekoning  and  the  balanoe. 

5.  Glovda,  lain,  anoW|  dew,  frosti  the  dawn,  and  the  rainbow. 

6.  Lightnings  thnndoft  thnnd«rbolt%  the  windi^  Siiib  (Mirage), 
and  the  like. 

7«  The  prophete,  the  family  of  Mahamned,  the  Companions  and 
Iheirsaeoessors;  the  Khalifr  and  their  desoendantSi  and  the  Sherlb 
or  deseendants  of  Mnhamroed. 

8.  Parifieation,  ablation  with  water  and  with  sand,  prayery  reading 
the  Cordn;  the  Carin,  and  other  books  [of  theology^  law^  rhetorioi  &o«]. 

9.  Galling  to  piayor;  prayer,  worship,  thank/^ring,  the  Khntbeh, 
and  preaching. 

10.  Mekkah,  the  boly  mosqne,  Medfinah,  and  the  saered  plaees 
belonging  to  them;  JeroMJem,  ^nd  the  duties  of  pilgrimage. 

II.  Mosques,  eathedral  mosques,  eoUeges,  shrines  of  the  prophets 
and  saints^  tomb%  hospitals^  oonrents,  and  the  like. 

IS.  Going  to  pilgrimage  and  to  holy  wars,  cararanserais ;  liMts 
and  breaking  fast;  alms^  Tolintary  alms,  and  saerifiees. 

18.  Aposta^  from  Ishun;  fire-wonhip  and  idolatry;  taming  to 
the  Kibkh;  ehauge  of  one*s  nature,  8m. 

14.  C4iis^  juriseonsult%  Ulema,  martyrs,  &e. 

15.  King%  Amfrs^  Tioeroyi^  ehamherlains,  goTomors^  and  all  the 
retinue  of  a  eourt. 

16.  Men,  women,  youths,  ehildren,  eunuehs,  hermaphrodites^  male 
and  fMnale  serrants^  both  blaok  and  white. 

17*  Oppressors^  informers^  jailers^  ezeeutioners,  lie. 
18.  Years,  feasts^  months,  eeasoni,  hours. 
18.  The  hvman  hair  and  limbs^  the  tongue,  speeeh,  the  beard  and 
akin. 

90.  Diseases  and  all  belonging  to  them;  plague^  uloers,  aeeidentSi 
loffosy,  elephantiasis^  and  all  ealamities. 

91.  Blood,  nmtlor,  Mwr,  Tenoniy  tomiting,  indigestion,  and  the 
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SS.  BlMdiBg,  evppiDg,  MiatorajTy  caiieiy^  taking  sedieiM^.  poir> 

83.  The  aeiioiM  Mid  eoBditiona  «f  man  when  awaka,  and  kia 
moTemantt;  cooniing,  aallbg  and  baying^  nai,  and  partaeiaUpw 

84*  Killing,  eradfTing,  eaUing  vS  Umlm,  batth^  ikmat  wittii^: 
flaTing,  and  the  like. 

85.  Blow%  ehaias  and  benda,  impriionnient  and  hanging. 

86.  Captiritj,  eontameljr,  atripee,  lighting,  riohnec^  tjnnay* 

87*  Mamage«  aiking  in  narriaga,  and  diTaiw^  and  ■arriap 
ritee. 

38.  Oeetation  and  partarition^  niicaRiage,  aoekling,  Ice. 

89.  Death;  waahing  the  eorpee,  tewing  the  winding  Aeat;  the 
ahrovd,  bier,  and  grare;  baiying  and  dieinterring^  ke. 

80.  Seeing  the  dead,  and  eonrenittg  with  them;  leeeiri^g  frna 
dead  penona,  and  giring  te  them. 

31.  Tewna,  eeantriei^  and  rillaget ;  forti^  teweia,  and  waUa. 
38.  The  earth,  and  what  happena  to  the  aoiL 

33.  Ilooaei^  ehamber%  looma,  eeilinga  and  walla. 

34.  Falling  down  of  bnildinga^  rnina,  bieakagea  and  fraotnea; 
ainking  ditohee  and  canala;  eloaing  ap  welk^  eafea,  and  atieeta. 

35.  Doon^  keja,  opening  and  akatting^  ke. 

36.  BaUi%  innai  marketa,  akopa^  water^miUa^  bakehonaea. 

37.  Mountain!^  deaerta,  hilla,  ^Uara,  eolnmna^  and  atepa. 

38.  Seas,  rireia,  atieama,  welli^  tonenti^  foantaina^  ieaanaii% 
jeta  d'ean,  and  wateii. 

39.  Shipa  and  reaaela  ef  Tarioaa  kinda^  and  implementa  eenneoted 
with  them. 

40.  Orohaid%  gaidena,  tieea,  fruita,  ilowei%  and  aoented  heiba. 

41.  Vegetablae,  plant8|  and  pot-herba. 

48.  Orain,  and  eom,  and  meal,  and  what  ia  made  from  thank 

43.  Drinki^  winea  and  other  liqoora^  aeoording  to  their  kind. 

44.  Sogar,  aagar-eane^  konejroomb^  and  what  ia  auide .  limn 
them. 

45.  Growna  and  head-dreaaoa  of  all  kinda^  and  elotheo. 

46.  Blinda,  aereenai  Toila^  ke. 

47.  Cheata,  eoffei%  boscea,  pnlpita^  deaka,  ehaiia,  Ae. 

48.  Carpeta^  mata,  eaahionib  oartaina,  and  famitaiea  and  waiea.    ' 

49.  Jeweb  and  ling^^toaea^  and  ihair  Tarietiea. 

50.  Gold  and  aUrer,  and  objeota  made  of  thanit  and  diierant  kinda 
of  omamenta. 

81.  Arma  and  armonri  and  thinga  eenneeted  with  theak 
88.  Steeli  iroBi  kad,  eopper^  ke.  . 
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58.  fii%  ipuby  emlMn,  M«l  aad  ciaden. 

54.  Monof  from  plaM  if^  phe^  inmXOng,  Miigntioa,  fljiig^ 

55.  TjriMitSy  Wratfos  ud  fcUowwi  cf  Um  nligioB%  ygliway 
5«.  Dm%  pipai^  asd  all  Uadi  «#  MidMl  iaiUmiiite  asd 


57*  Bookf  and  wriliBg^  P<^P^»  ink,  lio. 

55.  Honoi^  momK  oxra,  maimf  mmm,  thatp^  gottl%  In. 

55.  wad  beaiU  tad  tlieir  diflbrait  ipeoiet. 

60.  Biidf  «f  piej  aad  oilier  bifda. 

6L  Aqaalie  aainaJi  (anpUVioa^  oad  loheo). 

6S.  B^iiloi  aad  tMr  kiado.    . 

58.  riioi  aad  «Mr  kiadf. 

64.  Lkoy  flea%  Ice. 

55.  Euih,  daj,  nad,  mad|  aad  doat 
55.  AaliaMiay,  salty  aalpkary  piteii«  ooap^  dra. 
67.  Iacoaoa%  porfamM,  aad  their  kiado. 
55.  Yarioaakiadaof  opieee. 

65.  Meloai^  eaeamben^  pampkiai^  goard%  ko. 

70.  Weol%  kair,  leatkev%  aad  what  b  aiade  of  tkeak 

71.  8ilk|  eoltoai  lax«  aad  what  io  aade  of  them. 
78.  laploBMata  aad  ateaailiy  driaki^g  reeaeli^  &e. 

78.  Food,   aad    what   relatM   ta   eatia|^    eoeUag^    aad  the 
le. 

74.  Meal  aad  5|t|  angaeata,  aiOk,  aad  prepantioaa  of  aiOk. 

75.  S^aiag,  wea?ia|(i  embroidefy,  lie. 

76.  Wood%  eaaea^  reed%  aad  kiada  of  rope. 
77*  Tradea. 

75.  Yarioaa  ataeellaneoQa  objeeta. 

75.  Iblia,  deTi]%  yiaaa^  fortaae-teller^  aad  aoreererk 

50.  SoBie  roBMrkable  draaaia  raqairbg  partiealar  bterpreta- 


Theee  eoateata  are  girea  chiefly  from  the  table  or  iadex  at  the 
begiaabg  of  Iba  Shttia'a  WMk,  oompaied,  koweTer,  alao  with  the 
ehapten  theaiaelTe^  aa  there  la  fraqaeatly  maeh  more  eoataiaed  ia 
them  ikaa  appean  b  the  Rabriea.  Ia  maay  ef  them  the  ctaaaea  ef 
objeeta  aie  ftuiher  aabdiTided  aader  aeparate  heada.  Beaidea  aerriag 
aa  meaaa  ef  refereaeo  for  theee  who  wiak  to  eoaaalt  that  work  for 
hiafpeatatiea,  the  abore  Ual  will  ahew  the  adaateaem  of  detaUb 
wUak  the  aabjeel  b  eaaaidefod  hgr  theee  who  tnal  of  U. 
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JTcU  to  pag€  US. 

To  iUuftnUo  more  fiiUj  thii  btftorioii  modo  of  intorpfoUtioiif  tho 
•otire  eliaptor  lolating  to  iho  prophets  it  giToii  liere  m  it  ooeftre  is 
tiie  lUmil,  (Feel  16tli.)whiokwill«boeenreMaepeeiiiite,feiiemUj9 
of  the  muuMT  ia  wkidk  ozpluMtioiia  of  dnune  are  ioi  Cottk  ni  MMb 
books. 

Dreamt  rrfoiu^  to  tk$  PrepkeU, 

Dreaming  of  Adam  deaotee  rank  and  eorarrigatj*  Speekiag 
with  him,  learnbg  and  knowledge  (^and  ke  taught  Adam  tko 
aamee  of  all  thtnge,**  Cnr.  iii.  89.).  If  Uie  dreamer  repente  ef  einp  ko 
ehall  obtain  forgiveneei;  (''aad  Adam  beeeme  disobedient;  aftei^ 
wards  liis  Lord  aoeepted  kim,  and  directed  him,"  Cor.  xx»  ll^-tOi) 
If  Adam  take  his  hand,  it  is  laekj;  disobedienee  to  kirn  (as  witk 
lUls  who  would  not  woiehip)  is  nnluckj. 

Eto.  Good  fortune^  and  increase  of  woildlj  treasurei^  and  ef 
ckddren* 

8etk.  Happineits  and  increase  of  wcnitk  and  okildren* 

Bnoeh.  Sncoess  in  lift^  and  a  happj  (nture  state. 

Noah.  Long  life^  and  sncoess^  bat  attended  witk  trenUo  from 
enemies, 

Hikd.  Peiseoation  from  enemiei^  but,  ultimately,  snecssi  orer 
tkem. 

Silih.  Success  in  undertakings. 

Lot.  Success;  migration  from  place  to  place. 

Abraham.  Pilgrimage,  and  some  say,  peiseoation  freoa  an  unjust 
and  riolent  king;  other%  strife  with  parents^  and  also froqnsnt  m^gia- 
tions. 

Ishmael.  Orsatnes%  and  success  in  affairs. 

Isaac.  Orief  and  anxiety  on  account  of  ehildfeay  bni  ultimata 
success. 

Jacob.  Ooodnesi^  triumfJi,  and  success. 

Joseph.  Calumny  and  tieacheiy  from  relations,  but  subseqBently» 
•orerngnty  and  exaltation. 

Moses.  Affliction  from  one*s  own  people  and  fiunily,  and  afUr* 
wards  success  and  triumph  orer  enemies.  Seme  say,  dreamiqg  ef 
Mcees  e»retells  the  death  of  an  unjust  king  in  tkat  distrid. 

Joskua  and  Darid.  Affliction  from  sons. 

Jokn  (tke  Baptist).  Senouaciag  wecldly  oecupaticas  ftr  Ikoee  of 
tko  world  to  come. 
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Ztdiaimb.  Ohm  from  God  lor  oMienot^  wid  dutfiteUa  aelioB^ 
talpietjr. 

Kkiir.  A  long  jovmeji  witk  fn&pmtj  ond  oooiiriij. 

BliM.  DiffeiiltMo  afterwoidi  nodo  aooj. 

JooM.  Jojr  after  ttonblo  and  gmL 

JoiMi  Tho  diwaiei^f  detd  wofko  ohftll  boooiM  Mf%  ond  ko  thoU 
oMnin  graeo  for  wonliip  ond  good  oetiono. 

Mihowmod  (Ooeo]Heo  two  pogoo  of  the  MS.  wUoh  would  bo  too 
long  to  oztnot)    Hio  oppooronco  io  onudly  foTonroUo. 

Abn  Bokr.  Joj  ond  digniij.  (Kirmdnt  aoji :  If  bo  oppoon  in  n 
tUj,  00  liring,  Ibo  inbobitonto  of  tbol  dijr  will  giTo  moob  tytbo  ond 
ohni^  oopoeiollj  if  Uo  £mo  oppoon  opon  ond  ohoorf ol ;  if  bio  £mo  bo 
ood,  it  ferolollo  a  oontiuy  retnli.) 

Onor.  HoppinoM  ond  jooiioo ;  if  in  a  citf,  ond  witb  opon  ond 
ohoorfol  oovntenanooi  jnatieo  will  bo  monifoetod  tboro. 

Omoa.  Modottjy  coniinonoo,  ond  tomporonoo.  Tbo  inbobitonto 
of  tbo  dtjy  in  wbidi  bo  appears  witb  open  and  ebeerfol  oonntenanoe^ 
win  applj  tbemaelTOi  to  reading  tbo  Cnrdn,  aoqniring  knowledge^  and 
doug  good ;  and  bloioinge  wil)  abound  in  tbat  plaoo* 

Ali  (witb  simikr  appeaianoe).  Learnings  genorodtj^  braToty, 
kmonr.  If  in  a  oitj,  jostioe  ond  learning  among  iti  inbabitaate;  and 
Ijiannj  and  riolenco  will  pan  away  from  it 

Hoaan  and  Hnaain.  Tbo  dreamer  will  be  nnozamplod  in  religiooe 
>  dofotion,  and  nneere  in  tempenmoo. 

Ja&rTajT&r.  (''Tbo  winged'  martyr  of  M6tab.)  Pilgrimage 
boljr  ware. 

Abn  Hnrairab.  Attodmient  to  Sonnob,  ond  lore  of  tbo  noble 
(of  TMr). 

Amoe  (tbe  troditioniet).  Simifaur. 

Sobnin  F£rie  (Mobommod^t  borber).  Attobbment  to  tbe  Cnrdn, 
ond  obtoining  o  Ueteed  fntore. 

Abdollab  Ibn  AbUU  ond  Abdollob  Ibn  MUM.  PorMToraneo  in 
leiigioni  futb  and  dntieo. 

BoUL  Orooe  f»r  good  aotioni  and  doTotion,  and  aeqnirement  of 
knowledge ;  and  it  ia  further  eaid,  dreaming  in  general  of  tbe  Comr^ 
poniona  of  Mnbommed  ^betokens  a  bappj  lot  in  tbit  world  and  tbo 

next;  alio  of  any  of  the  learned  or  boly  men  or  pbilooopbon^obodiono^ 
to  Ood,  and  aoqutremeni  of  knowledge. 

The  interpretationi  aboroi  relating  to  tbe  propbeti^  are  Jl&r 
ttdi^e;   Ikoee  to  tbe  KbaliCi  and  Imama  feUowii^  ebiefly  Ibn. 
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SfrfaV    I  hkr%  girwi  the  iMal  nunet  •£  tlMM  wIm  m«  toriftanl 


aiMl  Qceordimg  io  A4  InUrpr^Anu  pf  /hi  iSMft. 

Dnaming  of  the  plagM  denotot  Uitk;  tnd  €«irmily» 
A  joornej.  CoiiTenioii  to  MMthtr  faitli. 
LocQtU.  Ao  anny. 

Capping  or  blooding*  Ezoeating  a  OMtfooft. 
Inpriaoninont.  Bnrinl  (dootli). 
Rain  of  a  hoaoo.  Doalk  of  tlio  matter  of  tkat  hoaoo. 
\  Birth  of  a  MHL  Birtli  of  a  daoghlor. 
A  tomni  doteondiog.  Coming  of  aa  oaomj. 
Bating  a  4g.  Bopentaaoo. 
Ullago.  Marriago  (from  a  pamago  in  Iho  Oaria,  IL  Sta^-* 

i 

AddUhnal  to  Signt  ^  F^rgotim  Drttmi,  p,  140* 

Pladng  tho  band  on  iho  throat  indioatoa  a  aowor  or  oumL 
Tho  bioast.  A  motqno,  oonroat,  or  pkoo  of  prajor. 
Tho  foro-arm  (from  tho  olbow).  Slondor  treoo. 
Thofingon.   Small  dinibi. 
Tho  thigh.  A  hill  or  bank. 
Tho  leg.  A  tree  or  oolamn. 
Tho  back.  A  detert 
Tho  hooL  A  amall  ttono. 

Tho  lido.  A  tleoping-room.  (Thit  woald  aoom  to  refcr  to  tha 
diraetiona  giroa  for  a  propor  tlooping-postnio  to  fauaro  aoand  droami.) 

On  ik9  fftUnded  Or^A  amd  LoHm  nrrim  pflhn  8Mm*$ 

On^irocniicB. 

Thero  aio  Orook  and  Latin  oditiono  of  a  irork  bearing  tho  aame  of 
''Aohmetee  Filins  Soirimi'*  oridentlj  intended  to  repreeent  that  of 
Iba  Birin,  the  fiuhor  of  Arabian  onoirooritioi^  and  they  are  goaeialljr 
leeeiTod  ae  tcanalatioaa  from  eome  original  MS.  of  hia.  Theve  k, 
howoTori  every  reaeon  to  doabt  the  oonreotaeee  of  thia  opbioa,  and  the 
anthontioity  of  the  tnppoeed  tiantlation. 

The  hietory  of  theee  editions  it  briefly  thaa.^In  11M»  Loo  Toeoaa 
pnUidied  one  ia  Latin  dedioated  to  Hogo  Eoheiianna.  later  appealed 


iro 
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another  Utin  rwrio*  by  LeauakTiaa.    Tbia  waa  lapabliahed  with 
flw  original  Oraak  in  1603,  hj  Nieholaa  Rigaalt,'  together  with  tha 
Oanroeritica  of  Artomidoma  aooompaniod  by  tha  editor'a  note*,  and 
■■liar  oompoaiaona  by  Aatnunpayohoa  and  Nioephoma  Cooatantinaa. 
I  am  onabla  to  aay  from  what,  if  any,  Arabia  original,  tlia  Greek 
Mppoaad  Taiaion  waa  made,  for  theae  editiona  do  not  refer  to  any 
wiwital  MS,  WW,  if  attentiTely  eoaaidered,  do  they  aeem  to  daim  any 
•wh  atigia,  farther  than  by  tha  aaaamption  of  an  Arabian  writei'a 
■MM.    Thia  name,  indeed,  aeema  to  have  been  prefixed  to  the  worlc 
w^^t  mneh  authority  to  jaatify  ita  nae,  and  it  ia  diffienit  to  aay 
»*•  it  lint  appeared  ao.    By  Leo  Tommu  no  prateuded  eastern  soareo 
waa  ndieated.    The  two  Greek  MSS.  ooaaalted  by  Rigault  were,  he 
mja,  mn^mKoi,  having  no  name  of  author  prefixed,  except  that  to  one 
«r  Oam  a  later  hand  had  pat  "Achmetea."    LennolaTiBa  had  girea 
hM  tiaaalation  aa  from  a  woric  of  Apomaaaiea  (Abu  Maahar,  who  waa 
wally  »  writer  on  dieama  in  Arabic).    Rigault  bimaelf  knew  noUiing 
•f  tha  b»agraphy  of  hia«uthor,  (Aebmete.,  aire  Aebametei^  a.  he 
a«g««Mwaly  aaggeata  aa  a  aynoaym.)  except  that  he  waa  the  aamo  of 
Whom  Oeaner  meationa  aarea  werka  on  medicine,  which  he  aaya  were 

?*V.      .^!T'^  •^  '"■"  Aiitonlua  Saiaoenaa,  and  lafeia  to 
■M  Motm  ad  Dioacoridem. 

TUt  the  Arabia  original,  if  then  really  were  auch,  waa  not  by  Ibn 
M^  iaahmidandy  prorad.  H.  ia  Introduced  aa  X^p.^,  &a,  in  many 
pMea^  and  naoaUy  aa  .-../»«^T,t,  or  dream-intorpreter  to  the 
22j;w«Woa  if «mjH«,  (U„  Khalif  Al  Mtodn).  and  a  d«am  of 
IMmto  himaalf  la  related,  on  the  occaaion  of  bia  being  in  the  temple 

S.  jlT^i!^  Vi  '["*'»•.•»•»">««»  Sereim,  Thia  at  once  deatroy. 
tt^M«.t.ty  with  Abu  Bekr  Ibn  Sirin,  who,  a.  already  .Ut«l  in  the 
*«Wg  «my,  died  »  the  reign  of  the  Khalif  Hiah<m.  neariy  a 
MBtory  hafbra  that  of  Al  Mimfin.  ^ 

«-2*Sr J'lJT*  *1^  J^""  *•  ^"^  "•*  **  '••^«  ^  ~»- 

posed  bj  a  MaluuBmedui.     Tha  OMni«]  .*.  «n^«^   ^v ^l  ^i..  ^     - 


•nae  aUaded  to.    Tha  GathoUe  Trinity  ia  mentioned,  and  tha 


Orertc  aditMm.    Beaidaa  thia,  the  ananaement.  aa  weU  » tl^i  -k«i 

.i-«-^.f  thacompj»ition.iafcrfro«^entaL  ^ia^^ 

-l- .»  waa  amittad  purpoaaly,  to  aroid  what  tha  ediuw  iKSJ 
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would  have  oonsidttred  inpioaiy  tlie  pniae  of  the  rnii^  of  tlie  Oodlieid 
and  of  the  Propliet  of  Ichun.  The  eomparieon  inetitiited  in  it  between 
the  old  Penian  and  Egyptian  ejntenie  of  oneiromaaey  wonld  not  hare 
been  admitted  bj  a  Mabammedan  writer,  who  would  take  no  intereet 
in  inreetigating  the  opiuione  of  other  religione  eeete,  nor  poeeew  the 
means  of  quoting  them.  There  are,  indeed,  aome  eurioue  dieuuiH 
itanoee  indicated  in  it  with  regard  to  thoee  sjetenu,  and  eomo  names 
not  generally  known;  Svp/8ax</^  ^  mentioned  as  a  dream-interpreter  of 
of  India ;  Ba^mft  (VaraneSi  fiehrdm)  as  interpreter  to  SaamMta, 
of  Persia  (a  Ssssnmn  king  t),  and  Tarpkm,  to  Pharaoh,  king  of 
^gypt  It  is  remarkable  that  in  one  pasmgo  in  the  woric  8emm 
appears  as  if  the  namtor,  f/Mirif#t  ^i  ry  my  t»v  Sffci^  itc^  though 
on  all  other  oeoaiions  he  is  spoken  of  only  in  the  third  person.  The 
name  is  written  sometimes  Scf^n,  sometimes  Xti^w^  but  most  6^ 
quentij  Siy^</s  >»'  in  one  or  two  instanees  as  •  wm  tmt  Zff<v^« 

On  the  whole  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  the  Gkeek  to  have  been 
the  original  of  the  work,  or  perhape  thai  it  was  eompQed  in  Aiabie 
by  some  Christian,  probablj  of  Syria,  from  rarious  natire  souress^  and 
of  these,  especiallj,  the  Khabar  al  MimOni,  whidk  would  aeeouni  for 
the  frequent  montioB  of  Mtot&n.  Ibn  8irin*s  name  may  have  been 
assigned  to  it  as  ito  anther,  from  the  numeioue  interprstotisns  h 
eontains  ef  hiSi 
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Art,  X. — On  the  original  extension  of  the  Sanskrit  language 
over  certain  portions  of  Asia  and  Europe;  and  on  the  ancient 
Aryans  (^8X^)9  Indians,  or  Hindus  of  India -Proper.  By  A. 
CuRsoN^  Esq. 

Ill  tracing  back  the  origin  of  nations  beyond  the  period  embraced  by 
the  special  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome,  we  reach  the  interval  in 
iiniTersal  histoiy,  daring  which  foor  great  nations  are  known  to  have 
flonrishedy  uid  to  have  extended  their  relations,  )>o]iticaly  military,  or 
eommereial,  over  the  T»rioas  regions  of  the  globe.  These  Jue  the 
races  of  India,  China,  Phcenicia,  and  Egypt.  The  two  latter  hare  long 
ceased  to  exist  as  distinct  nations  ;  or  rather  hare  been  absorbed  in 
other  nationalities;  whilst  the  two  former,  beside  constituting  the  most 
nomerons  portion  of  the  human  race,  have  continned  their  ethnical 
existence  to  the  present  time.  That  other  races  of  men  inhabited  the 
oonntries  which  have  since  been  occupied  and  peopled  by  these  races 
anterior  to  them  may  be  considered  certain;  but  no  data  exist  from 
which  it  can  be  inferred  that  any  considerable  monarchy,  or  empire, 
was  ever  founded  in  any  of  these  countries,  prior  to  the  clear,  national 
establishment  of  those  races,  respectively,  in  India,  China,  Phcsnicia, 
and  Egypt.  The  three  former  are  the  nations  of  Asia,  who,  whether 
by  the  antiquity  of  the  civilisation  attributed  to  them,  or  the  perma^ 
sent  influence  they  have  exerted  in  the  history  of  mankind,  must  be 
regarded  by  modem  writers  as  the  earliest  races  that  have  establiiihed 
themselves  as  great  naUons,  whose  peculiar  languages  and  institutions 
mark  them  as  the  most  distinct  divisions  of  the  human  species,  from 
whose  records  all  researches  in  general  histoiy  and  ethnology  must 
commenee.  Of  the  Chinese  and  the  Phmnidans  I  shall  have  as  little 
to  remaik  as  of  the  Egyptians.  It  is  principally  to  the  race  of  Indi% 
branched  out  and  multiplied  into  that  of  the  great  Indo-Europeao 
fiunily,  that  the  few  observations  I  beg  to  ofler  in  this  brief  and  im- 
perfect paper  will  be  directed.' 

• 

>  In  speakiBg  of  thU  tmet,  it  has  been  wual  to  emplcj  the  term  Iiido-G«maiiiei 
b«t  this  appean  too  veotricted  in  tigiiilleatioii.  Altboagh  tho  damfieatioa  oT  the 
variow  oataooi  who  belong  to  thb  fiunilj  would  admit  of  almoot  nnlhnited  ■ab* 
division,  tlio  mora  important  only  can  bo  hera  notiood.  I  ■bonid  therafora  pnlor 
to  divide  tbit  great  fiunilj  into  tbo  Indo-Perrie,  Indo-Scythie,  Indo-HeUenifl^ 
Indo-Italic,  Indo-Celtae,  Indo-Gotbie,  Indo-Slavonie,  and  Indo-Poijnwiaa  nationa 
Thca^  it  will  bo  oboerved,  ara  onlj  the  piiacipi|l  grot^a  of  the  family.    It  weald 
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From  the  etadj  of  tbe  Saoskrii  langnmgey  and  tlie  retaarobas  whidk 
bave  been  made  into  iU  literatore,  witbin  little  more  iban  balf  a  ees- 
tnrj,  bj  tbe  labours  of  Jones,  Wilford,  Colebrooke,  Professor  Wilson, 
and  more  recently  bj  tbe  pbilological  inrestigations  of  Bopp,  Bttmon^ 
Potty  Lassen,  and  Ben  fey,  amongst  otber  inqnirers,  a  fact  of  a  reiy  bi^ 
bistorical  importance  maj  be  considered  to  bare  been  establisbed,  aal 
to  be  now  folly  recognised  bj  all  acquainted  witb  tbe  langnages  disss d 
as  tbose  of  tbe  Indo-European  family;  namely,  tbat  there  is  a  remark- 
able Analogy  in  tbeir  structure  and  grammatical  forms,  and  a  snrprin^g 
similarity — resnliing  in  ultimate  identity — in  tbe  radical  words  eon- 
prebended  in  all  tbe  members  of  tbis  family  of  languages.  These  are 
tbe  Sanskrit,  Cuneiform,  Persic,  (Zandic}^  Armenian,  Greek,  Latia, 


ttrnmeeiid  the  limits  of  tliit  ikeleb  to  offer  sdj  Kntfln  on  Um  ethaologW 
of  BlumeDbscfa,  Prieliard,  or  other  nstinmlii^  If  iboss  of  awn  bo  ooi 
dsMed,  liowevor,  according  to  their  primititto  oettlesMBts  aloQg  coftoia 
nmgei^  as  the  original  seat  of  the  Tnrkiah  nations  is  snppooed  to  bo  ths  Altai 
range,  and  of  the  Finns  the  Ural  chain  of  moontaini^  the  Aryans  voold  bo  novs 
appropriatdj  designated,  porhapo,  as  tlio  Himmlmgmm  race  than  as  cnasritatii^  the 


1  With  respect  to  the  kngnage  which  was  tet  btrodaoed  to  the 
worid  by  Anqnetil  da  Perron  aa  **  Zonde,**  and  which  lias  ainoo  coatanaod 
that  designation,  I  cannot  riffrain  from  ohoerring  that  the  tmo  Import  of  this  form 
appears  to  hats  hoea  strang«l>'  mioandentood.  What  does  the  woid  ^Zaad* 
mean  t  I  am  not  aware  that  either  Ol»hauaon,  tamon,  or  Bopp  has  gEvoa  maj 
explanation  of  the  oigniftcatioB  of  thia  word«  Brockhans,  a  more  roesat  anthsri^, 
snppoom  it,  adopting  BumouTS  Tiewa,  to  he  deriTod  from  **  Zaftto,**  oaed  la  the 
Taana  m  the  sense  of  *<  Tille,**  *•  bootg.**  Ho  observes,  *«Aas  dimwa  Wotta^  ia 
dem  Sinno  dec  StKdtiachen,  GcbUdeton,  hildet  sich  die  Bedoaan^t  gebllJsls 
Bpraclio  dor  Httdto,  darin  geoehriobeneo  Bach.  Hierana  dor  Kaaw  Zoad  aa 
sriLDLren.*'  (Vendidad  Sade,  1890,  p.  3G0.)  Instead  of  doeidating  the  msaafa^ 
however,  it  is  srident  tlmt  the  word  haa  no  coanosioa  whatsvor  with  **  ssiti^'*  tta 


Zsadic  foim  of  the  Sans.  f|«ri  0*b^")»  ^bich  is  dsrivod  from  saothsr  losS  1|9| 

(Jsa)  ''to  bo  bora  or  prodoced.'*      Zsnd,  hi    ULijtjJJ     (asad^avastdX    «r 

ULjf  Jjj  (aand-abasU),»for  it  is  written  either  waj  hi  Pmsia^— was  astsr 
applied  bj  the  PSnis  to  the  ancient  Isafiuys  of  Poisb,  hot  to  the  Isdb  sT 
Zoroaster,  and  is  conoeqaentlj  Improperlj  osed  to  dei^nats  thai  disloot  sf 
Sanskrit      This  word  is  oertainlj  derived  frimi  oas  or  other  oC  the  Mlswli^ 

Sanskrit  bas«^-7«^  (ehlisndas),  ss  snggssted  bj  W.  Toa  Sshlit<  te 

the  sense  of  the  Vodai^  that  i^  seriptorsi  ^19  (Icbsada)^  ^TTV    Ot^bid^to- 

V  ^9IhT  (ikandha),  meaning  ssetion,  or  ohapter  of  a  hook,  or  hook 
It  is  sometimss  writtea  jjj   (shsad),  which,  if  sonslderBd  ss  tiw  mon 
orthogmphj,  is  earilj  tnood  Is  V  «^   (chhaada),  with   the  or^gbsl 


i 
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From  the  study  of  the  Sanskrit  language,  and  the  researches  which 
have  been  made  into  its  literature,  within  little  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, by  the  labours  of  Jones,  Wilford,  Colebrooke,  Professor  Wilson, 
and  more  recently  by  the  philological  investigations  of  Bopp,  Burnouf, 
Pott,  Lassen,  and  Benfcy,  amongst  other  inquirers,  a  fact  of  a  very  high 
historical  importance  may  be  considered  to  have  been  established,  and 
to  be  now  fully  recognised  by  all  acquainted  with  the  languages  classed 
as  those  of  the  Indo-European  family;  namely,  that  there  is  a  remark- 
able analogy  in  their  structure  and  grammatical  forms,  and  a  surprising 
similarity — resulting  in  ultimate  identity — in  the  radical  words  com- 
prehended in  all  the  members  of  this  family  of  languages.  These  are 
the  Sanskrit,  Caneiform,  Persic,  (Zandic)^,  Armenian,  Greek,  Latin, 

transcend  the  limits  of  this  sketch  to  offer  any  remarks  on  the  ethnological  systeBM 
of  Blumenbach,  Prichard,  or  other  naturalists.  If  races  of  men  be  convenienUj 
classed,  however,  accordmg  to  their  primitive  settlements  along  certain  mountain 
ranges,  as  the  original  seat  of  the  Tarkish  nations  is  supposed  to  be  the  AM 
range,  and  of  the  Finns  the  Ural  chain  of  mountains,  the  Aryans  would  be  men 
appropriately  designated,  perhaps,  as  the  Himalayan  race  than  as  constituting  the 
Caucasian. 

^  With  respect  to  the  language  which  was  fint  lutwdaced  to  the  Baropaan 
world  by  Anquetil  du  Perron  as  "  Zende,**  and  whieb  htm  since  eoottn— i  under 
that  designation,  I  cannot  refrain  from  observing  that  tlM  tme  hnport  of  tliis  term 
appears  to  have  been  strangely  misundertlood.  What  doM  tlM  word  "Zand** 
mean  ?  I  am  not  aware  that  either  Olshaoaen,  T  isisii,  or  Bopp  htm  given  any 
explanation  of  the  signification  of  this  word.  Bmcifchans,  a  more  roeeat  autbority, 
supposes  it,  adopting  Burnouf  *s  views,  to  be  derived  from  **  Zafttn,**  used  in  tho 
Tasna  in  the  sense  of ''  ville,*'  '*  bourg.**  He  observes,  '*  Aus  diesem  Worte,  in 
dem  Sinne  des  St&dtischen,  Gebildeten,  bildet  sich  die  Bedeutung:  gebildeCn 
Sprache  der  StUdte,  darin  geschriebenes  Buch.  Hieraus  der  Name  Zend  sa 
erkl&ren."  (Vendidad  Sade,  1850,  p.  360.)  Instead  of  elucidating  the  meanii^^ 
however,  it  is  evident  that  the  word  has  no  connexion  whatever  with  "  zaflto,**  tho 

Zandic  form  of  the  Sans.  ^•H  (j^^i^tu),  which  is  derived  from  another  root  ^^ 

(jan)   *'to  be  bom  or  produced."      Zand,  in    ULj.tjJ;     (zand-avasti),    or 

IjLujIjJJ  (zand-abasti), — for  it  is  written  either  way  in  Persian,  — was  never 
applied  by  the  Parsis  to  the  ancient  language  of  Persia,  but  to  the  bookt  of 
Zoroaster,  and  is  consequently  improperly  used  to  designate  that  dialect  of 
Sanskrit      This  word  is  certainly  derived  from  one  or  other  of  the  following 

Sanskrit  bases: — ^n^tf  (chhandas),  as  suggested  by  W.  von  Schlegel,  in 
the  sense  of  the  Vedas,  that  is,  scripture;  4^  li^^    (khanda),    ^  liy     (kinda), 

or  ^9^«cf  (skandha),  meaning  section,  or  chapter  of  a  book,  or  book  itself. 
It  is  sometimes  written  jjf  (zhand),  which,  if  considered  as  the  more  ancient 
orthography,  u  easily  traced  to  ^«^    (chhanda),   with    the    original    sibilant 
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Celtic,  Gothic,  German,  Lithnanian,  SlaTonic,  and  nnmerona  other 
kindred  forms  of  speech.  With  the  exception  of  the  four  first,  they 
comprise,  with  their  dialects  and  sub-dialects,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
lanjy^ages  of  the  different  nations  of  ancient  and  modem  Europe.  It 
is  known  that  from  each  of  these  a  yariety  of  yemacular  dialects  ha« 
sprung  up,  some  of  which  have  become  dead  languages,  and  hare 
given  rise  to  other  newer  idioms.  Thus  from  the  Sanskrit  are  usually 
enumerated  fifty-six  dialects  as  known  in  India ;  the  principal  of  which 
are  the  Pdli,  long  since  the  dead  and  sacred  tongue  of  the  Buddhists  ; 
the  M^igadhi,  a  more  recent  form  of  Pdli,  and  an  ancient  dialect  of  a 
great  part  of  Behdr,  also  a  dead  language;  various  forms  of  Prakrit j 
besides  nine-tenths  of  Hindi,  Bengali,  Mahratti,  Gujrati,  and  the  rest 
of  the  fifty-six  dialects.     Pdli^  in  its  turn,  forms  a  considerable  part  of 

dropped.  It  appears  to  have  been  formerly  employed  by  the  P.:rKia,  nearly  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Pili    ^TPI?    (khibida),    in    "N^^^l  tj     (dhamm*- 

khiuda),   ^'book  of  religion,**  for  the  Sanskrit  ^^'I^UJ    (dharmakhanda), 

which  is  applied  by  the  Buddhists  of  Bunnah  to  their  scriptures. 

Erakine,  Rask,  and  Lepnoa  were  of  apinion  long  since  that  tha  Zand  writing 
was  only  a  transcript  of  the  Pehlavi  (since  verified  by  Olahauaen— see  Thomaay  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Aaiatio  Society,  xiL  255-6),  and  is  therefore  not  older 
than  the  time  of  the  Saasanidea  (compare  Lepeiua,  Ueber  die  Anordnung  nnd 
Verwandtschaft  des  Semitiachen,  Indischen,  etc.,  p.  56). 

Viewing  this  language  in  the  most  nnezceptionable  form,  according  as  it  is 
presented  in  tlie  restorations  of  Bumoof,  in  the  Commentaire  aor  le  Ya^na,  and 
continued  in  a  series  of  papers  in  the  Jonmal  Asiatique,  and  according  also  to  a 
more  recent  emended  edition  of  the  Zand-Avnsti,  by  Professor  Lassen  (Yendidadi 
capita  quinque  priora,  Bonn,  1852),  its  character  as  a  dialect  of  Sanskrit,  though 
strangely  transformed  in  a  Pehlavi  dress,  cannot  stand  in  comparison  with  the 
Cuneiform  Persic  in  point  of  antiquity.  Spiegel,  the  latest  investigator  into  the 
real  structure  and  character  of  this  language,  finds  the  term  "zand"  so  indefinite 
and  vague  as  to  call  the  language  the  "  P&rsisprache*'  (see  his  Grammatik  der 
Pirsisprache  nebst  Sprachproben,  Leipzig,  1851),  although  the  language  of  tlie 
Parsb,  properly  so  called,  is  the  Gujrati  in  India,  and  modem  Persian  in  Persia. 

With  reference  to  the  true  etymological  signification  of  ULmjI    (abastii),    which 

• 

is  lost  in  Persian,  Mdller  (Essai  sur  le  Pehlavi,  p.  297)  and  Spiegel  (in  the  above 
Grammar,  pp.  206,  207)  consider,  from  the  manner  in  i»hich  it  is  employed  by 
the  Parsis,  that  it  corresponds  to  the  European  acceptation  of  *'  textusw'*  This  is 
true  in  its  modem  and  conventional  sense  ;  but  this  view  gives  no  explanation  of 
its  probable  derivation.    The  word,  I  conceive,  is  only  a  modified  form  of  the 

Sanskrit  -^teitTI  (abhyasta),  'Meamed  by  heart,**  or  '<  committed  to  memory 
as  a  sacred  precept^*'  and  seems  to  explain  its  connexion  with  jjj  (zhand),  or 
(chlianda),  the  scriptures  of  Zaratualit 


r 
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the  languages  of  Burmah,  Pegu,  Siam,  and  other  Buddhistic  countries. 
From  the  Persic  have  sprung  at  least  twelve  dialects,  including  the 
Pehlavi  and  the  Dari.  Tbe  ancient  grammatical  Armenian,  to  which 
the  Phrygian  was  nearly  related,  appears  to  have  been  connected  also 
with  the  Median  and  tbe  Lydian.  Independently  of  the  four  classical 
dialects,  the  CBolio^  Doric,  Ionic»  and  Attic,  there  must  have  prevailed 
eontemporaneonsly  with  these  the  Thessalian,  Bceotian,  Elean,  Mace- 
donian, and  other  dialects,  among  the  different  Greek  states,  less 
onltiyated,  of  course,  than  the  four  former.  The  Thracian,  howeyer  it 
may  hare  been  regarded  by  Athenian  vanity,  must  be  considered  as 
allied  to  the  Greek,  though  more  remotely  than  the  Macedonian,  and 
stood  between  the  latter  and  the  Gothic.  The  Doric  was  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Macedonian,  which  is  natural,  considering  the  supposed 
original  seat  of  the  Dorians;  the  Macedonian  with  the  Thracian,  the 
Thraoian  with  the  Phrygian,  the  Phrygian  with  the  Armenian,  the 
Armenian  with  the  Persic,  and  the  Persic  with  the  Sanskrit. 

Of  tbe  various  dialects  of  ancient  Italy^  which,  after  the  Roman 
dominion,  merged  into  and  formed  the  common  language  of  the 
Romans,  the  Etruscan  and  the  Oscan  seem  to  have  exerted  the  greatest 
influence.  The  Umbrian  dialect  was  almost  obsolete  on  the  spread  of 
the  Etruscan.  We  have  no  certain  knowledge  of  the  characteristic  dis- 
crepancies or  peculiarities  of  the  other  dialects,  excepting  the  Doric  ten- 
dency of  those  of  the  south,  which  are  more  Hellenic  than  Italic.  The 
whole  of  the  pre-roman  Italic  dialects  differed  no  more  from  each  other 
and  from  their  parent  type  than  did  the  numerous  Prakrit  forms  of  the 
same  in  India  at  a  synchronous  period  ;  otherwise  the  classical  Latin^ 
which  is  only  the  cultivated,  condensed,  modified,  and  written  form  of 
those  dialects,  would  present  a  physiognomy  more  distinct  and  varying 
from  the  Sanskrit  than  the  likeness  which  it  is  known  to  bear  to  the 
latter.  The  principal  derivatives  of  Latin  are,  it  is  almost  superfluous 
to  observe,  the  four  cultivated  languages  of  modern  Europe,  as  exhibi- 
ted in  the  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  throughout  the 
various  phases  which  they  have  assumed  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
centuries.  In  addition  to  which  may  be  named  the  Romanic,  or  obso- 
lete language  of  the  troubadours,  and  the  mixed  Neo-Hellenic  and 
Slavonic,  and  very  considerably  modified  languages  of  the  Bulgarians 
and  Wallachians.^ 

The  Gothic  is  the  most  ancient  language  of  the  division  of  which 


For  further  particulars  on  the  rexnaiiis  of  the  ancient  Italic  languages,  see 
Aofrecht  and  Kirchhoff,  in  Die  Umbriachen  Sprachdenkmftler,  and  the  Oskische 
Qrammatik  of  the  fonner  author. 
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it  is  at  the  head.  To  this  belong  the  Auglo-SaxoD,  the  Friesic,  and 
other  allied  dialects.  The  old  High  German  of  the  eighth  century,  the 
middle  old  High  German,  and  the  modem  form,  with  the  Dutch  and 
English,  or  more  correctly,  the  Anglo-Saxon  portion  of  the  latter,  sub- 
divisions from  the  Gothic  branch.  From  the  Lithuanian,  except  in  a 
few  particulars,  the  old  Slavonic  differs  little,  with  which  the  Russian, 
Polish,  Bohemian,  Servian,  Croatian,  and  other  less  known  cognate 
idioms,  are  connected.  Of  the  old  Northern,  or  Scandinavian  (the  lan- 
guage of  the  Eddas),  the  Icelandic,  the  Norwegian,  Swedish,  and  Da- 
nish, together  with  the  subdialects  of  Greenland,  the  Feroe,  Shetland, 
and  Orkney  isles,  are  more  modem  forms.  As  there  are  no  means  of 
judging  of  the  Celtic,  considered  as  coeval  with  the  Latin,  or  even  with 
the  Gothic,  I  can  only  name  the  remains  of  this  language  in  the  four 
forms  of  the  Gaelic,  Erse,  Welsh,  and  Bas-breton.  The  Caucasian 
members  of  the  same  family,  which  Klaproth^  had  classed  as  belonging 
to  a  different  group  of  languages,  are  now  included  in  the  same,  bj 
the  more  searching  investigations  of  Bopp. 

The  analogy  which  the  two  classical  languages  of  European  anti- 
quity bear  to  the  Sanskrit,  soon  arrested  the  attention  of  the  first 
students  of  Sanskrit,  Halhed,  Jones,  and  Wilkins.  The  connexion 
has  now  been  found  to  prevail  in  other  languages,  less  known  and  cul- 
tivated than  the  preceding. 

The  languages  of  ancient  Europe  not  comprised  in  this  enumera- 
tion, which  is  intended  only  as  a  rapid  view  of  the  principal  members 
of  the  Aryan  ^eimily,  are  those  of  the  Phoenician  colonies  of  Spain, 
Portugal,  South  of  France,  and  perhaps  of  Britain  and  Ireland ;  toge- 
ther with  what  we  must  suppose  to  have  constituted  the  languages  of 
the  preceding  aboriginal  or  unclaslsified  inhabitants  of  Europe,  amongst 
whom  the  Turduli  and  Turdetani  mentioned  by  Strabo,  though  flou- 
rishing 80  late  as  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  are  the  most 
remarkable.' 

'  Asia  Polyglotta,  p.  133. 

^  Though  the  passage  is  rather  a  digression,  as  it  relates  to  an  interesting 
people  nearly  lost  to  history,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  quote.  Of  these  nations^ 
and  the  country  they  occupied,  the  geographer  observes: — 

KoXovffi  i'  avd  fiiv  Tov  voTUftoif  Batrucfiv'  diro  5c  t&u  ivoL\ovvTuv  Tovp^tra» 
viav  rove  d'  ivoixovvTaQ  TovpSiravcvQ  Ti  Kal  TovpSovXovQ  vpoirayopivovffiv  ol 
Hkv  Tovj;  avTovQ  vofiiZovffiv  ol  S'  iripac*  ^^  ^^'^^  i^tii  IIoXuSioCi  (Twoikovq  ^^9ac 
TOiQ  TovpdirdvoiQ  vpoQ  dpicrov  roue  Tovp^owXowc.  vvvi  i'  iv  avTot^  oi/itlc  ^aivc- 
rat  hopifffib^.  So^wraroc  i'  IKiTciZovrai  ruv  I6i/pwv  o^roi,  cat  ypa/A/ifltriicy 
XpittvTai,  cat  r^c  vaXaia^  fivrinrj^  l^^vfft  rd  ffv/ypafifiarat  cat  irot^fiara,  mat 
vofiovc  l/i/iiTpovQ  i^ciKLffxiXi^v  ir&v  &q  ^dffi' — Geog.,  lib:  III.  p.  204;  AmstoL 

1707. 

**  It  [the  territory]  is  ealled  Boetica  from  the  river,  and  Turdetania  from  the 
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Bopp^  followed  by  other  investigators  in  tlie  field  of  comparative 
philology,  has  assumed  the  position  that  the  Sanskrit,  Zandic,  Greek, 
Latin  and  even  Gothic,  are  languages  of  a  coeval  formation;^  yet  the 
very  basis  of  his  researches  rests,  as  it  most  necessarily  rest,  on  the 
recognition  of  the  greater  antiquity  of  the  Sanskrit  over  the  other  kin- 
dred dialects.  If  it  can  be  shown,  however,  that  any  one  of  the  nations 
who  spoke  these  kindred  languages  was  established  as  a  civilized  people 
anterior  to  the  attainment,  by  any  of  the  rest,  of  this  early  civilization, 
or  indeed  before  their  very  existence  as  distinct  nations,  apart  from  an 
etymological  analysis  of  the  structure  of  these  forms  of  speech,  considered 
on  independent  grounds,  which  refers  them  to  one  common  origin — it 
follows  that  the  language  spoken  by  that  pre-established  people  must  be 
the  most  ancient,  if  not  the  parent,  of  those  other  analogous  languages, 
which  are  consequently  inferred  to  be  derived  from  that  source.  I 
venture  to  affirm  that  they  have  all  sprung,  at  different  chronological 
periods,  from  the  Sanskrit;  not  the  existing  language  in  wbich  the 
Rdm^yana,  Mali^-bhdrata,  and  the  Pur^&as  are  written,  but  the  Vaidik 
Sanskrit,  essentially  and  peculiarly  the  primitive  written  tonguo  of 
the  Aryan  race,  or  ancient  Hindus  of  India-Proper.  I  conceive  those 
languages  to  have  arisen  synchronously  with  the  different  tribes  who 
have  spoken  them,  and  exactly  as  the  latter  have  appeared  in  history. 

inhabitants,  and  the  inliabitants  Turdetani  and  Tardnli.  Some  consider  them  as 
identical  and  others  as  distinct  nations.  Of  the  latter  opinion  is  Polybius,  who 
Ba)-8  the  Turduli  are  situated  to  the  north  of  the  Turdetani.  At  present,  however, 
there  appears  to  be  no  difference  between  them.  They  are  reckoned  the  most 
intelligent  of  the  Iberians,  possess  a  literature,  ancient  written  records,  poems,  and 
laws  in  verse,  it  is  said,  of  six  tlionsaud  years^  date.*' 

With  the  scanty  notices  which  exist  of  what  appears  to  have  been  a  lost 
eivilizatton,  it  is  difficult  to  iudge  in  which  category  of  races  we  ought  to  place 
these  nations ;  whether  we  are  to  consider  tliem  as  having  relation  to  the  Semitic 
family,  and  origmally  rhoonician  colonists  in  Spain ;  or  as  belonging  to  an  unre- 
cognised branch  of  the  Aryan  stock,  or  to  some  other  unknown  race. 

>  Comparative  Grammar  (Translation),  from  page  1  throughout;  and  in  his 
work  Ueber  die  Yerwandtschaft  der  malayisch-polynesischen  Sprachen  mit  den 
indisch-europiiischen,  in  pp.  1,  13,  15,  16,  38,  etc.  He  says  of  the  European 
members  of  this  family  of  languages,  '^dem  Sanskrit  schwesterlich  die  Hand 
reichen,**  not  oontemplatmg  the  possibility  of  its  being  shown  that  the  Sanskrit  had 
ceased  to  be  a  spoken  language  several  centuries  before  those  dialects  were  formed, 
or  the  historical  existence  of  the  nations  who  spoke  them.  Without  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  principle  of  the  pre-existence  and  influence  of  the  Sanskrit  as  an 
ancient  tongue  in  determining  the  true  meanings  of  words  in  various  languages,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  Lassen,  Westergaard,  and  Rawtinson  to  have  suc- 
cessfully interpreted  the  Cuneiform-Persic  inscriptions ;  or  for  Bumouf  to  have 
attempted  to  correct  and  restore  the'  language  of  the  Vandidid  Sidah.  It  would 
have  been  equally  as  impossible  for  Bopp  himself  to  have  written  his  masterly 
work  without,  perhaps,  imconscioasly  admitting  that  principle. 
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Altbovgli  it  is  principally  from  the  nature  and  ttmotare  of  tbe 
Sanskrit  language  itself,  from  its  archaic  forms  combined  with  the  im- 
press of  an  early  cnltiration,  and  from  its  capability  of  resolving  into 
intelligible  meanings  nearly  the  whole  bulk  of  the  radical  words  con- 
tained in  the  deriyative  languages  of  Persia,  Greece,  Rome,  Central 
Europe,  &e.,  yet,  from  the  remarkable  internal  evidence  afforded  by 
the  primitive  religion  of  the  Yedas/  from  the  mythological  system  of 
the  Pnr&nas,  though  of  a  later  age  than  the  Vedas,  being  found  to  pre- 

^  In  reference  to  the  age  of  the  8<iktaa  of  the  Vedas,  after  the  opiniona  which 
have  heen  expressed  by  Sir  William  Jonea  who,  in  speaking  of  the  Yajur-veda, 
gives  1680  B.a  (Inst  of  Menu,  pref.,  p.  12)  as  its  probable  date ;  and  Colebrooke 
(with  whom  Foley  coincides,  Fiinf  Upan,  pref.,  p.  2),  who  supposes,  from  astrono- 
mical data,  1400  B.C.  as  the  epoch  of  their  coUection  into  the  form  of  Sanhit^a, 
thus  implying  some  time  antecedent  to  this  date  as  the  period  of  their  general 
currency  in  India  (Miscellaneous  Essays,  I.  pp.  109,  200,  832),  it  might  seem 
supererogatory  to  offer  any  further  obaenration  on  the  question*  With  erery 
respect  for  the  opinions  of  those  distinguished  men,  to  whom,  with  Wilkins  and 
Professor  Wilson,  the  present  generation  of  OrientalistB  must  ever  be  indebted  for 
opening  the  path  to  a  new  and  vast  field  of  philological  and  historical  research,  I 
beg  to  observe  that  as  the  efforts  of  Lepsius,  Bunsen,  and  other  investigators  in 
collecting  data  from  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  are  tending  to  establish  a  more 
correct  system  of  chronology  than  now  prevaiU^  I  consider  the  above  conjectures 
(for  they  are  only  given  as  such  by  their  authors)  far  from  even  approjumating  to 
the  true  epoch  of  the  composition  of  the  sdktas  of  the  Vedas.  My  impression  is 
grounded  on  the  following  considerations. 

The  dates  of  the  reigns  of  several  kings  in  the  dynasties  of  Msnetbo,  and 
other  important  events  in  the  history  of  Egypt,  have  now  been  fixed  on  a  satia* 
factory  basis*  Thus  the  epoch  of  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  !■ 
1600  B.C.  I  the  invasion  of  the  Hyksos,  2200  b.c.  ;  the  reign  of  Amenemha  III., 
of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  the  builder  of  the  original  labyrinth,  2300  B.o.|  reformatioii 
of  the  Egyptian  calendar,  2782  b.o.  ;  introduction  of  the  solar  calendar,  3282  b.&  ; 
epoch  of  Chepren-Snefru,  Cheopa-Chufu,  and  Menkera,  of  the  fourth  dynasty, 
builders  of  the  pjrramids  of  Gizah,  between  3430  and  8400  b.c.  ;  and  the  first 
year  of  Mcnes  is  "  hiitoricailif  eitablished  **  as  occurring  in  3893  B.c.  (Lepsiua, 
Clironologie  der  iEgypter,  I.  p.  499.)  Papyrus  was  employed  by  the  Egyptians 
before  the  year  3400  B.C.,  as  ascertained  from  monuments  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
dynasties;  and  hieroglyphical  writing  was  already  in  use  in  the  time  of  Menes* 
(Bunsen,  in  JEgyptens  Stelle  in  der  Weltgesehichte,  I.  pp.  83—88.)  Osymandyas 
^that  IS)  Rnmanses  Miamun— in  the  fourteenth  century  b.c.  had  an  extensirs 
library  in  his  temple  at  Thebes,  which  had  been  collected  from  the  more  ancient 
libraries  of  his  predecessors.    (Bunsen,  id.,  p.  39.) 

With  the  existence  of  these  fscts,  without  citing  others  of  a  similar  natore, 
drawn  from  the  history  of  Egypt,  I  cannot  suppose  that  the  Aryans  were,  at  eo-eral 
periods  of  their  history,  even  viewing  them  as  ethnically  unconnected  with  the 
Egyptians,  in  a  less  advanced  state  of  civilization;  or  that  society  eonid  hare 
existed  in  India  without  a  moral  or  religious  code,  which  must  have  been  based  on 
the  Vedas,  long  ages  anterior  to  the  dates  assigned  by  our  Orientalists  for  the 
period  of  their  composition. 

M.  Latiglois,  the  Freneh  translator  of  the  Big*Teds,  SOppoMS  tbsl  »  portion  of 
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vail  in  a  fragmentary  bnd  imperfect  stdte  in  the  earliest  myths  and 
legends  of  Greece,  Rome,  Central  Europe,  and  Persia  ;^  supported  as 
these  facts  generally  are  in  the  writings  of  Jones,  Wilford,  Colehrooke, 
Bohlen,  Benfey,  and  confirmed  hy  a  reference  to  the  scattered  notices^ 
of  India  to  he  found  in  the  numerous  classical  authorities  collected  hy 

them,  the  sfiktos,  are  oo-eval  at  least  with  the  great  pynmids  of  Egjrpt  He 
obfterree,  *' compost  &  une  ^poque  immtfmoriale,  c'est  )e  monument  litt^ndM  le 
plus  ancien  qui  ait  4i6  conserve,  et  11  nous  repr«^-8eiite,  dans  rhiatoire  de  Tesprit 
humain,  une  phase  inconnue,  et  d*autant  plua  int^ressante  k  ^tudier  qu'elle  peut 
nous  r€v^ler  le  point  de  depart  dee  principales  id^es  qui  ont  domin<^  toute  Tantl- 
quittf  claaeiqae.  MerTelUeuse  tftude  Ik  poursuivM,  que  oelle  qui  se  fait  sat  xm 
Uvre,  eontemporain,  dana  quelques-nnee  au  moins  de  sea  partiee,  de  ees  granda 
monumenta  d^Egypte  dont  la  pierre  eat  encore  ailencieuBement  ^nigmatique  !** 
(Introduction  to  the  Tranalation  of  the  Rig-veda,  p.  1.)  I  agree  with  him  and 
Profesaor  Wilson  in  the  opinion  that  the  hymns  of  the  Rig-veda  were  composed  at 
sueeeasiTe  periods  (Id.,  p.  12),  and  considerably  anterior  to  the  epoch  of  the  first 
two  Rtoias.  Whether  the  four  aacred  hooka  of  the  Egyptians  are  tlie  Tedaa 
themselves,  or  a  modified  form  of  the  same,  is  not  aa  yet  aacertained  from  the 
monumenta  of  Egypt  f  but  any  distinct  notice  or  allusion  to  them  in  the  monu- 
ments would  not  only  confirm  the  greater  antiquity  of  those  works  than  is  admitted, 
but  would  enable  us  then  to  approximate  in  some  degree  to  the  epoch,  or  epochs, 
if  not  of  their  eomporition,  at  least  to  that  of  their  first  general  prevalence  and 
reeeption  ui  India  aa  the  foundation  of  the  religious  system  of  the  Aryans. 

*  "  The  fundamental  parts  of  the  Purinas,*'  aaya  Troyer,  ''are  as  ancient  as 
tlie  Tedas  themselves.*'  (Prelim.  Dis.  to  his  translation  of  the  DabLstin,  p.  60). 
Vans  Kennedy  had  made  the  same  obseryation  before.  Burnouf  says  of  the 
Bhiigavata  Parana,  the  most  recent,  it  is  supposed,  of  the  class  (and  the  observa* 
iion  applies  to  the  whole  of  them),  "  II  appartient  pour  le  fend  oomme  pour  is 
forme,  k  un  enaemble  d*ouvragea  dont  on  ne  poae^de  eneore  que  des  fragmeniay 
dont  on  ignore  Torigine  et  Phistoire,  et  dont  la  langue  n*est  comprise  que  d*un 
petit  nombre  d'erudits.**  (Bh<g.  Pur.,  Pref.,  p.  1.)  Again,  with  respect  to  their 
age :  *'  lis  sent  ^galement  ant  incurs,  pour  la  plus  grande  partie,  k  la  revolution 
op6r4e  par  le  Bouddhisme  dans  PInde  six  siedes  au  moins  avant  notre  kre.** 
(Id.,  p.  cix.)  Independently  of  being  expressly  mentioned  in  Manu,  chap,  llh 
al.  232,  and  XII.  109  (date  according  to  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  880—1280  ac.,  Inst 
of  Menu,  Pref.  p.  11);  in  the  code  of  Yijnawalkya,  the  Mitdkshari,  line  0 ;  in 
the  R&miyana,  Ayodhyfikanda,  chap.  XV.  si.  Id,  p.  351,  SchlegePs  ed. ;  in  the 
Hah&bhiirata,  Adiparwa  I.,  si.  17)  23,  2298,  etc.,  the  ages  of  which,  according  to 
Laasen  and  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  considerably  precede  that  of  the  appearance 
of  Buddha,  the  latest  date  assigned  to  whom  is  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  the 
Furtoas  are  twice  cited  as  the  fifth  Veda  in  the  Ghh^ndogya  npanishad  of  the 
Sima-yeda;  in  the  Vrihad-^ranyaka  npanishad  of  the  Yajur-veda,  pp.  30,  85,  66, 
Foley *s  ed.  1844;  intheMund^ka  npanishad  of  tlie  Atharva-yeda,  p.  117;  and, 
1  have  no  doubt,  in  other  ancient  works  as  yet  little  known. 

From  these  authorities,  corroborated  by  that  of  Colebrooke,  who  says  "  that  tli6 
suunes  of  itihisa  and  purina  are  anterior  to  Vy^sa"  (MisceL  Essays,  I.  p.  11), 
and  of  Professor  Wilson,  who  is  of  opinion  that  *'  a  very  great  portion  of  tlie  con- 
tents of  many,  some  portion  of  the  contents  of  all,  ia  genuine  and  old**  (Yishnn 
For.  Trans.,  Pref.  p.  yi),  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  primitive  portions  of 
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Schwanbeck  (Megastbenifl  Indicay  1846),  it  may  be  considered  as 
establisbed,  I  presume,  tbat  long  anterior  to  the  foundation  of  Rome, 
or  the  settlement  of  the  Hellenic  communities,  the  Aryan  race  of  India 
bad  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  ciyilizatiou.  This  is  further  evinced 
by  the  great  body  of  Yaidik  literature  in  the  form  of  siiktas,  br&bmanas, 
npanishads,  s(itras,  dec. ;  by  the  codes  of  Manu,  Yajnavalkya,  and 
other  legislators ;  by  the  fundamental  and  most  ancient  portion  of  the 
Purinas  ;  by  a  series  of  grammarians  from  a  remote  period  to  Pd£i6i  ; 
by  the  great  heroic  poems  of  the  Rdrodyana  and  the  Mahdbhdrata  ; 
by  Dhanwantari  and  his  successors  in  medicine,  Aryabhaiia  in  the 
mathematics  and  astronomy,  Gotama  in  logic,  and,  if  the  means  of 
research  were  extant,  by  other  names  of  ancient  celebrity.^ 

All  the  existing  works  in  Sanskrit  are,  in  my  opinion,  but  the  re- 
mains of  a  literature  which,  I  think,  there  are  good  grounds  to  infer 
had  flourished  and  declined,  though  subsequently  revived  at  different 
epochs,  before  the  period  to  which  I  have  referred,  when  a  great  por- 
tion of  Europe  appears  to  have  been  inhabited  by  rude  tribes. 

The  language  of  the  Aryan  race,  however,  has  been  found  to  have 
spread  itself  over  a  succession  of  extensive  regions,  from  Aryavartta, 
through  Ariana,  Persia,  Armenia,  Phrygia,  Macedonia,  Greece  conti- 
nental and  insular,  Italy,  the  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica^  Spain, 
Gaul,  Britain,  Germany,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Southern  and 
central  Russia  in  Europe,  Southern  Russia  in  Asia,  portions  of  central 
Asia,  and  in  an  easterly  direction  through  Burmah  to  the  confines  of 
the  Chinese  monarchy ;  also  southward,  at  a  very  early  period,  to  the 
whole  extent  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  as  well  as  to  the  opposite  coast 
of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  down  to  the  peninsula  of  Malacca  (Lanka,  ac- 
cording to  Wilford),  and  the  great  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
as  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  and  other  islands  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific 
Oceans.     The  question  now  presents  itself,— 

the  Purtoas  are  next  in  point  of  antiquity  to  the  siiktaB  of  the  Vedas,  and  gene- 
rally  more  ancient  than  the  Brilhmanas,  npanishads,  and  sdtras,  and  the  two  great 
heroic  poems.  (Compare  Windischmann,  in  his  Sancara,  sive  de  theologumenis 
Vedanticorum,  pp.  55—57;  and  Vans  Kennedy,  Researdies  into  the  nature  and 
afiinity  of  ancient  and  Hinda  Mythology,  pp.  189,  364,  365.) 

^  In  the  old  PrAtislikhya  grammars  of  the  Yedas,  thirty-six  ancient  gram- 
marians are  mentioned  hy  name,  most  of  whom  are  alluded  to  by  Pinini  and 
Yllska,  and  are  noticed  in  the  Yrihad-iranyaka  and  Aitareya  TJpanishada.  (See 
Rudolph  Roth,  Zur  Litteratur  und  Geschichte  des  Weda,  pp.  65,  66.)    Vopa- 

deva,  in  his  list  of  roots,  the  qi|qqi^  j^«|  (kaTi-kalpa-dnuna),  quotes  Kandra, 

Kiteakritsna,  Apisali,  S4katiyana,  as  grammarians  who  flourished  anterior  to 
Pinini.    (Westexgaard,  Radices  Sanseritn,  p.  5.) 
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How  has  this  phenomenon  arisen)  How  has  the  Aryan  language^ 
of  which  the  tt^fi)  Sanskrit^  is  the  most  perfected  form^  heen  dis- 
seminated oyer  such  yast  regions  of  the  glohe  ? 

To  answer  this  question  satisfactorily  would  he  to  enter  into  an 
elaborate  inyestigation  into  the  origin  and  history  of  the  yarious 
nations  who  haye  occupied  the  extensiye  territories  in  which  not  only 
a  great  portion  of  the  radical  words  of  the  Aryan  tongae  itself  has 
been  found,  constituting,  as  those  words  do,  the  languages  of  the  prin- 
cipal existing  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia^  but  yestiges  of  a  religion, 
mythological  system,  and  institutions,  which  must  at  some  former 
period,  it  may  be  legitimately  induced,  haye  preyailed  in  these  coun- 
tries, but  which  haye  been  considerably  modified  in  the  course  of  ages 
by  subsequent  historical  eyents.  In  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge, when  the  great  bulk  of  ancient  Sanskrit  literature  (with  the 
exception  of  the  small  'portion  which  has  already  appeared  in  print) 
remains  still  in  manuscript,  unread,  untranslated,  unknown,  and  diffi- 
cult of  access,  such  an  attempt  is  impossible. 

All  that  can  be  done,  until  more  data  are  afforded  by  the  exami- 
nation of  the  works  which  are  still  imperfectly  known  to  us,  is  to 
present  a  few  cursory  and  general  observations  only,  on  some  facts 
connected  with  the  history  of  this  people.  It  is  only  since  their  lan- 
guage has  been  studied  in  Europe  by  a  few  scholars,  and  a  portion  of 
its  literature  become  known,  that  the  latter  are  in  a  position  to  form, 
perhaps,  a  more  correct  notion  of  the  source  whence  the  early  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Hellenic  states,  of  the  nations  of  Italy,  of  the  Germanic 
tribes,  of  the  Celts  of  Spain,  Gaul,  Britain,  in  short  of  all  the  peoples 
whose  languages  can  be  traced  to  Sanskrit,  has  been  derived. 

If  it  be  asked  upon  what  ground  is  such  a  conclusion  founded,  I 
reply — upon  the  fdct,  already  anticipated,  that  all  the  languages  of  the 
Aryan  family,  and  consequently  all  their  dialects,  subdialects,  and  va- 
rieties, have  been  framed  from  a  Sanskrit  basis,  and  are  only  modified 
and  corrupted  forms  of  what  was  once  the  original  tongue  of  the 
Aryan  race  of  India. 

From  the  preceding  premises,  however* meagre  and  incomplete  in 
some  respects,  yet  sufficient,  perhaps,  for  the  present  purpose,  1  am 
disposed  to  draw  the  two  following  general  conclusions  : 

First,  that  all  the  above  nations,  whose  ethnical  speech  can  be 
shown  from  comparative  philology  to  be  derived  from  Sanskrit,  have 
sprung  froni  the  migrations  and  dispersion  of  the  ancient  Aryan  race 
of  India,  effected  in  the  course  of  ages  (whether  originally  with  a  view 
tQ  es^blish  colonies  or  otherwise  is  in)materi(il)i  tbropgh  cQ'Us^s  wfoipb 
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l(ve  in  oqnstaiii  opemtion  in  the  histbries  of  a|ll  meea  ^moient  pud  mo- 
dern j  sncb  as  religions  schisniaj  political  dissensions,  and  civil  vrars, 
the  conseqaence  of  which,  with  reference  to  the  Aryans,  was  the  ex- 
pulsion from  India  of  the  defeated  parties,  and  their  founding  yarioos 
states  in  the  countries  into  which  they  migrated,  principally  in  a 
westerly  direction. 

Or,  secondly,  that  the  Aryans,  at  a  period  as  yet  undetermined, 
advanced  towards  and  invaded  the  countries  to  the  west  and  north- 
west of  India,  conquered  the  various  tribes  who  occupied  the  land, 
who  must  have  been  in  every  respect,  in  arts,  arms,  and  civilisation, 
inferior  to  themselves  and  easily  reduced  to  subjection.  On  these  they 
must  have  imposed  their  religion,  institutions,  and  language,  which 
latter  appears  to  have  obliterated  nearly  all  traces  of  the  former  non- 
Ar3ran  language,  or  languages,  of  the  conquered  tribes.  I  conceive 
this  to  have  been  eifected  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  conquests,  in 
more  recent  times,  of  the  Romans,  and  the  dissemination  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  other  regions  subjugated  by  the  Romans. 

Of  these  two  conclusious  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  latter  has  the 
greater  probability  in  its  favour ;  for  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  the 
Aryans,  in  their  progress  to  the  west,  should  have  passed  territories 
entirely  uninhabited.  All  the  regions  they  traversed  must  have  been 
occupied  by  some  variety  or  other  of  the  human  species;  whether 
aboriginal  tribes  of  whom  nothing  is  now  known,  or  races  connected 
either  with  the  Chinese  of  the  extreme  east  of  Asia,  or  the  so-called 
Semitic  race  of  the  extreme  west  of  the  same  continent.  There  doea 
not  appear,  however,  to  have  been  any  great  nation  in  central  or 
western  Asia  capable  of  resisting  their  advance,  as  no  traces  of  any 
such  nation,  no  vestiges  of  a  non-Aryan  tongue,  exclusive  of  the  mixed 
Chino-Tatar  dialects  and  Semitic  languages,  have  been  mot  with. 
The  Finnish,  Turkish,  Tungusian,  Mongolian,  and  other  races,  were 
either  not  encountered  by  the  Aryans,  or  not  in  existence  at  that 
early  period.  All  these  appear  to  be  of  comparatively  recent  origin, 
and  to  have  sprung  up  in  central  and  northern  Asia  subsequently  to 
the  passage  of  the  Aryans  and  their  mixed  descendants,  the  Indo- 
Scythians  and  other  kindred  branches,  into  Europe,  which  may  be 
aptly  considered  as,  physico-geographically,  only  the  great  north- 
western peninsula  of  Asia.^ 


^  Thia  Tiew  is  confirmed  by  Schott,  in  the  Abhandlimgen  der  kSniglichen 
Akademie  der  Wiseenschaften  zu  Berlin,  for  1849,  p.  353,  who  has  remarked  that 
in  the  languages  of  the  Turkish  and  Finnish  tribes  of  Central  Asia  many  terms 
which  were  sopposed  to  be  of  pure  Tatar  origin  are  tnice»bie  to  Saaakrit,     H9 
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Several  woU  established  bistorioal  events,  which  have  happened  in 
sncoeeding  times,  may  be  cited  in  support  of  the  view  I  take  of  the 
spread  of  the  Aryan  tongue,  based,  as  it  is,  on  a  law  inherent  in  human 
nature,  and  prevailing  in  the  histories  of  all  nations— -the  imposition 
of  the  language  and  institutions  of  the  conquering  race  on  the  people 
conquered.  Thus  the  irruption  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  into  Britain,  in 
the  fifth  century,  forced  the  Celtic  language  of  the  inhabitants  to  re- 
cede before  the  Ang1o*Saxon,  which,  six  centuries  later,  yielded  in  its 
turn  to  the  effects  of  the  Norman  invasion,  in  the  production  of  Eng- 
lish in  its  different  forms.  A  stronger  analogy  exists  in  the  conquests 
of  the  Arabs,  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  and  the  spread  of 
their  language  over  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  and 
Afghanistan,  to  the  confines  of  India  and  Chinese  Tatary  on  the  east; 
and  Egypt,  Nubia,  central  and  northern  Africa,  to  Spain  and  Portugal 
in  the  west. 

But  the  strongest  analogy,  perhaps,  which  can  be  adduced  for  the 
extension  of  the  Sanskrit  language  and  Aryan  civilisation  over  Asia 
and  Europe  is  the  extension  of  the  English  language  and  civilization 
over  a  great  portion  of  the  continent  of  North  America,  which  is 
actually  taking  place,  and  which,  familiar  as  it  is,  has  its  prototype  in 
the  migrations,  conquests,  and  settlement  of  the  ancient  Aryans  in 
Western  Asia  and  Europe.  It  is  only  the  repetition  of  an  historical 
fact,  accomplished  lung  ages  past  by  our  predecessors. 

There  are  no  data  to  enable  us  to  judge  whether  the  local  tribes 
the  Aryans  may  have  met  with  occupying  the  intermediate  regions, 
were,  with  the  exception  of  the  nations  of  Semitic  origin,  in  a  state 
of  civilization  more  advanced  than  that  of  the  red  men  of  America, 
whom  the  English  colonists  encountered,  and  expelled  from  the  lands 
they  originally  possessed. 

To  illustrate  the  analogy  drawn  from  Roman  history  by  a  simple 
parallel  :— 

infltanoes  the  Sanskrit  ^Srf%  (^7®)  <^^  ^SR^  (eat)  as  constitutfaig  the  roots  of 

numerous  words  in  the  languages  of  those  tribes,  the  same  as  in  the  Indo-European 
family  of  languages.  Since  the  period  of  the  first  extension  of  the  Aiyan  tongue 
in  a  westerly  direction  from  India,  a  eoneiderable  number  of  various  languages 
have  been  disseminated  by  the  Chino«Tatar  nations  over  central  and  northern 
Asia  and  northern  and  eastern  Europe,  in  the  languages  of  the  Huns  and  their 
descendants;  of  the  Finns,  pure  and  mixed,  Slavonio  and  Gkrmanic;  of  the 
Tunguaians,  comprising  the  JVfanchu  and  its  mixed  Chinese  dialects;  of  the 
Mongols,  and  its  varieties,  of  which  the  Kalmak  is  the  principal;  of  the  Tnrki 
tribee,  eompreheqdiDg  the  Wigbur,  Chagbatai|  or  Jaghatai,  Kipofaak>  UamJbill 
and  other 
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The  nniyersal  dominion  of  the  Romans  around  the  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean,  comprehending  the  conquest  of  Italy,  QmI,  and  Spain, 
is  an  historical  event  suflScientlj  familiar  to  all.  To  this  event  is 
generally  attributed  the  rise  and  formation  of  the  Italian,  French,  and 
Spanish  languages  (without  dwelling  on  other  dialects  of  minor  impor- 
tance) Tiewcd  as  independent  national  forms  of  speech,  and  the  fact  of 
their  containing  more  than  three -fourths  of  Latin  words,  which  were 
diffused  over  these  conntries  after  their  subjugation  by  the  people  who 
spoke  the  Roman  language.  Let  us  suppose  that  at  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  fifth  century,  amidst  the  general 
wreck  consequent  upon  the  irruption  and  rayages  of  the  tribes  desig- 
nated as  barbarians — more  correctly  on  the  inyasions  and  conquests 
(effected  from  the  same  motives  and  with  the  same  views  as  those  of 
the  Romans  themselves)  of  the  Gothic  nations — ^the  Latin  tongue  and 
literature  had  been  entirely  lost.  Let  us  suppose  that,  after  the  lapse 
of  a  thousand  years,  the  language  should  have  been  studied  and  reco- 
vered; that  some  of  the  best  works  in  theology,  metaphysics,  law, 
history,  the  drama  and  lyric  poetry,  should  have  been  read,  and  the 
structure  of  the  language  fully  understood ;  that,  combined  with  a  gene- 
ral resemblance  in  the  number  of  radical  words  and  grammatical  forms 
found  to  exist  between  the  restored  tongue  and  the  modem  dialects, 
other  analogies  should  have  been  observed  in  the  laws  and  institutions 
of  the  ancient  and  modem  nations — analogies  too  striking  to  have  been 
produced  by  a  mere  fortuitous  coincidence.  In  such  a  case,  without  pur- 
suing the  parallel  further,  some  might  question,  perhaps,  the  justness  of 
any  conclusion  drawn  from  such  analogies,  but  others  would  at  once  per- 
ceive their  high  importance  to  the  successful  investigation  of  the  causes 
which  have  produced  them .  These  causes  are  obviously  the  conquests 
and  settlement  of  the  Ronutns  in  the  countries  in  which  the  modem 
languages  I  hare  named  have  been  formed.  They  have  sprung  from 
Latin,  exactly  as  the  nations  who  speak  them  have  received  their  cul- 
ture and  civilization  from  Latin  sources. 

In  further  elucidation  of  the  subject  by  a  still  closer  parallel,  drawn 
from  our  own  historical  connection  with  North  America,  let  us  imagine 
that  at  some  remoto  future  period  (for  it  is  just  as  legitimate  to  cast  a 
glance  at  probable  future  events  as  to  review  probable  past  events  in 
history),  owing  to  the  constant  vicissitudes  to  which  the  relations  of  all 
nations  are  subject,  from  the  ravages  of  wars,  the  destmction  of  records, 
the  rise  and  spread  of  new  religions  schisms,  or  the  gradual  changes 
effected  in  national  manners,  habits,  and  opinions,  by  time  alone,  doubts 
should  be  entertained  as  to  the  true  origin  of  the  people  (supposing 
the  present  race  to  ooDtinue)^  who  will  occupy  the  territories  which 
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now  constitnte  those  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Though  the 
language  which  the  Anglo-Americans  now  speak  will  have  undergone 
yarious  alterations,  and  will  exhibit  an  aspect  altogether  different  from 
that  which  it  bears  at  the  present  time,  from  the  introduction  and 
adoption  of  new  words,  the  obsoleteness  or  extinction  of  others,  and 
the  modification  of  all  conditions,  more  or  less,  in  the  forms  of  speech, 
jet  a  sufficient  number  of  radical  words  will  remain,  the  genuine  Eng- 
lish physiognomy  of  which  will  enable  any  future  investigator  to  de- 
termine, by  means  of  this  fundamental  stock,  combined  with  collateral 
analogies  in  laws  and  institutions,  the  connection  which  must  have 
necessarily  existed  between  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the 
English  in  past  times — to  infer,  in  short,  that  the  language  and  civili- 
sation of  the  more  recent  had  been  derived,  if  they  themselves  were 
not  descended,  from  the  more  ancient  race. 

This  result  will  be  attained  independently  of  the  consideration  that 
the  red  races  of  America,  and  their  languages,  are  rapidly  tending  to 
extinction.  Their  present  condition  does  not  differ  much  from  that  of 
the  aboriginal  tribes  of  Europe,  who,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  per- 
haps, appear  to  have  become  analogously  extinct  several  centuries 
anterior  to  the  Christian  era,  on  the  rise,  growth,  and  spread  of  the 
Aryan  nations  over  Europe. 

The  causes  which  have  produced  these  phenomena  in  a  compara- 
tively recent  period  of  universal  history,  must  have  antecedently 
existed  to  have  produced  similar  effects  in  earlier  times. 

Such  is  the  position  of  the  Indo-European  &mily,  that  is  to  say,  of 
the  Persians,  Armenians,  and  other  less  important  subdivisions  of  the 
same  race,  in  Asia  Minor;  of  the  Hellenic  tribes  of  the  south  of 
Europe  and  proximate  islands ;  of  the  nations  of  Italy,  of  the  Goths, 
Germans,  Celts,  and  of  all  who  speak  languages  derived  from  the 
Sanskrit-Hsuch  is  their  position  with  reference  to  the  Aryans  and  their 
immediate  descendants,  who  at  some  remote  period,  to  which  European 
historical  records  do  not  reach,  appear  to  have  migrated  into  regions 
where  it  would  be  impossible  that  such  remains  as  now  exist  of  thei 
primitive  speech,  in  the  fundamental  portion  of  the  existing  languages 
of  these  recent  nations,  together  with  vestiges  of  institutions,  <bc., 
could  be  found  without  such  a  cause. 

Whether  the  stream  of  migration  stopped  at  intervening  points 
between  the  original  land  of  the  Aryans  and  the  west,  resulting  in  the 
foundation  of  new  states  and  principalities,  agreeably  to  the  first 
corollary,  or  whether  the  Aryans  advanced  more  rapidly  in  their  pro- 
gress, spreading  their  language  and  religion  over  the  countries  into 
which  they  penetrated|  though  mixing  little  with  the  aboriginal  tribes, 
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in  acoor4  witU  the  secoiid  conpluiion— the  result  i«  ideotiogl.  Their 
language  has  been  found  exulting,  not  merely  in  a  fragmentary  or 
isolated  state,  but  well  established,  in  the  geographical  tract  above 
delineated,  to  the  exclusion  nearly  of  the  languages  of  the  other  two 
distinct  races,  the  Cbinese  and  the  Semitic  ^wbich  are  principally 
confined  to  the  territories  inhabited  by  either  of  these,  or  their  descen- 
dants,^ 

Nor  is  the  extent  of  territory  supposed  to  have  been  traversed  in 
these  migrations  an  objection  to  the  hypothesis,  since  authentic  history 
records  the  establishment  of  two  empires  fully  as  extensiye  as  the 
limits  here  considered,  to  which  the  Sanskrit  language  has  been  spread; 
namely,  the  Roman  empire,  as  we  bare  seen,  coeval  with  the  extension 
of  the  Latin  tongue,  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era ;  and  the  empire  of  the  Khalifas,  and  expansion  of  the  Arabic 
language,  from  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  century.  I  might  name,  also, 
as  to  extent,  the  empire  of  the  Mongols,  under  Changlz  Khdn  and  his 
descendants;  and,  a  century  and  a  half  later,  that  of  Timdr  Lang, 
which  reached  from  the  confines  of  China  to  Moskow.  The  area  of  the 
present  Russian  empire  is  still  more  vast  Yet  these  regions  have 
been  overrun,  and  great  empires  founded  in  them  by  conquerors,  after 
the  most  sanguinary  conflicts,  in  less  time,  perhaps,  than  the  Aryans, 
took  to  reach  western  Asia  and  Europe, 

Are  there  grounds  then  to  infer  historically  that  the  Aryans,  after 
establishing  themselves  in  Persia  and  Asia  Minor,  reached  Europe  and 
spread  themselves  over  to  Qreece  and  Italy)  Are  there  grounds  to 
infer  that  they  subsequently  founded  difierent  principalities  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  introducing  their  language,  religion,  and  institutions } 
Are  there  grounds  to  infer  that  these  principalities,  after  having  been 
subjected  to  the  usual  vicissitudes  observed  to  exist  in  all  human  in« 
stitutions,  gradually  disappeared,  from  the  same  causes  which  are  seen 
in  operation  in  the  more  recent  histories  of  other  nations }  Are  there 
grounds  to  infer  that,  after  the  rise,  progress,  extension,  wars,  internal 
dissensions,  and  final  subversion  of  these  states,  concomitant  with  the 
extinction  of  dynasties  of  princes  and  the  dispersion  of  the  people, 
whose  language,  however,  has  still  survived  in  the  existing  dialects  of 
their  modem  successors,  an  age  of  darkness  analogous  to  what  baa 

1  This  observation  does  not  uffly  to  the  ohsi^ges  which  haye  been  effeotod  iq 
various  languai^es  of  Alia  from  the  spread  of  lalim  in  some  regions,  and  of  Bud- 
dhism in  othere,  which  has  taken  place  at  subsequent  epochs,  from  which  numerous 
Arabic  words  have  been  introduced  into  all  the  Muhammado- Aryan  and  Turkish' 
languages,  and  Sanskrit  words  faito  the  Tibetan,  the  Chhio-Taiar  dialectic  and 
Chinese  itselt 
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been  desl/jfQ()>te({  48  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  oouseqaent  on  the 
subyersioQ  of  the  Roman  empire  followed,  dunng  which  ante-hellenio 
period  all  historical  records  must  hare  perished)  Are  we  justified  in 
concluding  that  sopie  such  analogous  interyal  of  darkness  must  hay0 
taken  plaoe--*}n  the  coarse  of  which  the  Aryans  appear  to  have  been 
gradually  blended  with  the  local  races,  with  the  certainty,  however, 
that  they  very  considerably  predominated  in  numbers  and  in  ethnical 
constitution,  to  account  for  the  remarkable  physiognomy  in  language, 
institutions,  &c.,  which  they  have  transmitted  to  their  successors^- 
are  we  justified  in  deducing  the  existence  of  this  state  of  things  in 
Europe,  until  the  epoch  when  the  Hellenic  nations,  and,  synchronously 
with  these,  different  tribes  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  began  to  form  them* 
selves  into  new  communities  and  states,  to  enter,  iu  their  turn,  into  a 
new  career  of  national  existence,  and  to  play  their  part  on  the  great 
stage  of  universal  history  ?  In  the  absence  of  more  positive  data,  to  be 
obtained  from  comparative  history  and  further  research,  I  am  of  opi* 
Bion  that  there  are  grounds  to  answer  these  questions  generally  in  the 
affirmative ;  but  it  is  the  future  historian  of  the  Aryan  race,  and  their 
relations  with  ancient  Europe,  who  will  have  to  enter  more  fully  into 
the  difficulties  connected  with  a  comprehensive  consideration  of  this 
subject,  in  order  to  be  able  to  present  a  more  satisfactory  solution  of 
these  problems  than  can  be,  for  the  present,  expected. 

Of  late  years  an  opinion  has  been  gaining  an  ascendency  that  the 
Aryans  are  a  people  of  an  origin  foreign  to  the  soil  of  India,  which 
they  are  presumed  to  have  invaded  and  conquered,  and  to  have  im*- 
posed  their  religion  and  institutions  on  the  so-called  aborigines.  Al- 
though this  opinion  is  entertained  by  several  distinguished  men  whose 
ideas  on  the  question  are  entitled  to  great  consideration,  on  examina- 
tion, however,  it  appears  to  be  founded  on  very  insufficient  data,  and 
to  be  based  on  no  fact  of  historical  authenticity.  The  only  thing  of 
any  importance  connected  with  this  hypothesis,  and  on  which  it  seems 
to  rest,  is  the  circumstance  that  the  languages  and  physical  type  of  the 
scattered  hill  tribes  of  India  have  been  found  to  differ  from  those  of  the 
Aryan  Hindus,  and  to  resemble  those  of  some  of  the  Tatar  nationa, 
according  to  a  few  authorities ;  or  to  those  of  the  Chinese,  according  to 
ethers;  or  to  those  of  the  Tam^ilians,  in  conformity  with  the  opinions  of 
another  class.  But  to  assume  that  a  few  isolated  semi-barbarous  tribes^ 
inconsiderable  in  numbers,  some  of  whom  live  as  outcasts  of  Hindi) 
society  in  the  forests,  and  others  are  of  notorious  predatory  habits,  who 
possess  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  collection  of  writings  which  constitute 
an  original  or  cultivated  literature,  such  as  is  the  Sanskrit ;  who  have 
no  written  records  or  laws,  no  system  of  religion  transmitted  from 


^/ 
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ancient  times  by  e^en  oral  tradition ;  no  well-defined  institations^  and 
wbo  can  giTC,  in  sliort,  no  satisfactory  account  of  themselves — to 
assume  that  such  tribes  are  the  aborigines  of  India^  or  that  they  are 
more  ancient  than  the  early  civilized  Aryan  Hindus^  is  to  maintain  the 
reverse  of  what  facts,  based  on  the  results  of  comparative  philological 
researches,  indicate. 

If  it  be  well  established  that  the  dialects  of  these  people  are  analo- 
gous in  original  structure  to  any  of  the  languages  of  the  Tatar  tribes^- 
themselves,  as  we  have  seen,  of  comparatively  recent  origin — it  is  pos- 
sible they  may  be  descended  from  some  of  the  barbaric  hordes,  who, 
under  various  denominations,  such  as  the  'Sakas,  Hiinas,  &c.,  are  men- 
tioned by  Sanskrit  writers  as  having  invaded  India  at  different  periods. 
These  irruptions,  which  took  place  during  the  decline  of  the  political 
power  of  the  Hindu  princes  of  Western  India,  though  sometimes  suc- 
cessful, must  have  terminated  more  generally  in  the  defeat  and  disper- 
sion of  the  invaders,  and  in  their  taking  refuge  in  the  hills  and  forests. 
The  event  has  subsequently  given  rise,  perhaps,  to  the  formation  of 
those  isolated  tribes  who  have  been  mistaken  for  aborigines.  It  is  pos- 
sible also  that  they  may  be  mixed  descendants  of  the  Tamhlians  and  V  / 
the  low  castes  of  the  Hindus  themselves.  / 

The  opinion  to  which  I  allude,  however,  may  have  originated  from 
another  source,  and  seems  to  be  the  consequence  of  an  erroneous  inference 
drawn  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  subject  of  the  ancient  historical 
poem  of  the  R^miiyana.  Every  Sanscritist  knows  that  the  principal 
subject  of  this  poem  is  the  war  between  R^ma,  the  son  of  Da&iratha, 
king  of  Ayodhy^,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  India,  who  at  that 
period  was  the  most  powerful  prince  of  the  Aryans  in  the  north,  and 
R^va^a,  a  powerful  prince  reigning  over  the  southern  portion  of  the 
peninsula  and  Ceylon.  Whether  Rdva&a,  divested  of  his  preternatu- 
ral character  of  a  rakshas,  conferred  on  him  by  poetical  license,  and 
subjected  to  an  impartial  historical  examination,  is  to  be  interpreted 
as  an  Aryan  prince,  and  in  that  case  the  war  between  him  and  Rdma 
was  a  civil  war ;  or  whether  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  chief  of  a 
race  ethnically  distinct  from  the  Aryans  and  ruling  over  a  portion  of 
southern  India  and  Ceylon,  whose  sway  possibly  reached  to  Sumatra, 
Java,  and  the  coast  of  Malacca,  does  not  properly  fall  within  the  scope 
of  this  limited  paper  to  consider.  I  think  the  latter  hypothesis  has 
the  greater  historical  probability. 

Is  it  legitimate,  however,  to  infer  that  because  the  Aryans  early 
spread  to  the  south,  as  they  did  to  the  west  and  north-west,  whether 
nnder  R4ma  or  prior  to  him  is  immaterial,  and  extended  themselves 
over  the  peninsubi  they  also  originally  invaded,  from  some  unknown 
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region,  and  conquered  India  itself  ?  If  so,  the  same  argument  might 
be  applied  to  the  origin  and  spread  of  the  Romans,  who  might  be  pre* 
sumed  to  have  invaded  Italy  from  some  external  unknown  region, 
because  thej  early  spread  their  conquests  to  the  south,  as  they  did  in 
other  directions,  and  subjugated  the  tribes  of  that  part  of  Italy  and 
Sicily.^  But  we  know  from  authentic  history  that  the  Romans  arose 
from  one  city  and  region  of  Italy  :  that,  by  the  peculiar  social  organi- 
zation, energy  of  character,  national  genius,  and  union,  which  distin- 
guished them  for  several  centuries,  they  gradually  extended  themselves 
over  and  subjugated  those  tenitories  which  subsequently  formed  one 
vast  empire.  Though  the  sources  of  our  information  with  reference 
to  the  Aryan  race,  which  must  be  principally  derived  from  Sanskrit 
literature,  are,  as  yet  less  known  thau  those  afforded  by  classical  lite- 
rature for  the  elucidation  of  various  questions  relating  to  early  Rome, 
yet  by  a  close  comparison  of  facts  and  the  observance  of  striking  ana- 
logies in  the  universal  history  of  different  nations — ^analogies  developed 
from  the  unity  and  homogeneity  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  progress 
of  the  human  race — an  approximation  may  be  attained,  I  think,  to 
tie  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  spread  and  expansion  of  the  people 
and  the  language  under  consideration. 

The  above  notion,  moreover,  may  have  arisen  from  the  vague  sense 
attached  by  ourselves  to  the  ethnic  term ''  India,'*  which  has  been  applied 
to  territories  which,  in  the  early  history  of  the  race,  did  not  belong, 
strictly  speaking,  to  Arjr&'Vartta,  the  land  of  the  ancient  Aryans,  that 
is  to  say,  to  India-Proper,  the  land  of  the  true  Indians.  Without  refer- 
ring to  a  variety  of  authorities,  such  as  the  Rdmdyana,  the  Bh6rata> 
the  Vishnu,  Bhdgavata,  and  other  Pur^as,  which  have  incidentally 
alluded  to  the  subject,  a  few  passages  from  the  second  chapter  of  the 
''  Dharms^iiastra  of  Manu/'  relative  to  the  early  seat  of  the  Hindus, 
though  well  known  to  Orientalists,  with  the  inferences  to  which  they 
lead,  will  place  the  question,  perhaps,  in  a  clearer  point  of  view.  In 
lloka  seventeen  we  read : 

"  That  which  is  between  the  Saraswatl  and  the  Drishadwat,  rivers 
of  the  gods,  that  country,  laid  out  (nirmita)  by  the  gods,  is  called 
Drahma-vartta." 

*  It  would  be  quite  as  legitimate  to  maintaiii  that  the  Arabs  were  immigrants 
and  foreigners  in  Arabia,  the  Chinese  in  China,  or  the  Hellenic  nations  in  Greece, 
as  to  maintain  that  the  Aryans  were  immigrants  or  for^gnera  in  Ary^-vartta. 
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Brahm^-varttay  at  a  more  recent  period  of  the  detelopmeot  of  the 
Hindu  religionB  tnind,  mi^ht  haye  designated  the  region  of  the  Himd- 
laja  where  religione  aneteritiee  and  mortifioatione  were  performed. 
Bat  viewed  aa  the  seat  of  the  incipient  eirilisation  of  the  HindiiSi  its 
oocnpation  may  he  considered  as  the  first  era  in  their  history.  It  is 
generally  very  hriefly  alluded  to  in  the  Pnr££as  and  hy  all  Sanskrit 
writers.  Their  connection  with  this  region  seems  to  relate  to  the 
period  of  their  first  well  recognised  estahlishment  in  social  communi- 
ties and  political  organisation-^the  infancy  of  their  nation.  Here  I 
may  remark  that  the  first  epoch  of  the  rise  and  appearance  of  erery 
people  is  always  ohscure  and  difficult  of  inrestigation.  This  applies, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  to  the  true  historical  foundation  of  many 
modeim  as  well  as  ancient  states. 

As  the  Aryans  increased  in  nnmhers,  and  adranced  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  arts  necessary  to  social  progress  and  cirilizatlon,  they 
hegan  to  extend  themselves  in  various  directions,  and  must  have  early 
peopled  the  fertile  valleys  watered  hy  the  Ganges,  the  Jamn^,  and 
other  streams  which  fall  into  these  rivers.  We  find  them  next  in 
occupation  of  the  region  thus  defined  in  sloka  21 : 


''  That  which  lies  midway  between  Himavad  and  Vindhya^  to  the 
east  of  Vinaia,  to  the  west  of  Pray^,  is  celebrated  as  Madhya-deia.*' 

This  is  the  territory  extending,  as  is  sufficiently  intelligible,  from 
the  lower  range  of  the  Himalaya  on  the  north-east  to  the  Vindhya 
chain  on  the  west.  In  these  regions,  so  highly  favoured  by  nature  for 
the  growth  and  support  of  a  rising  nation,  the  Aryans  early  founded 
the  well  known  cities  of  Ayodhy4,  Pray^ga,  and  Benares,  which  are 
still  flourishing ;  and  several  other  cities,  the  ruins  of  some  of  which 
only  now  remain,,  whilst  others  have  left  no  vestiges  but  their  names. 
The  occupation  of  Madhya-desa  by  the  Aryans  may  be  regarded  as  the 
second  era  in  their  history. 

At  a  subsequent  epoch,  though  still  remote  in  reference  to  the  poli- 
tical foundation  of  the  most  ancient  of  our  western  nations,  whose  anti- 
quity is  comparatively  of  recent  date  in  universal  history — at  the  epoch 
of  the  composition  of  the  s(iktas,  or  hymns,  of  the  Vedas,  the  Aryans 
were  already  settled  in  the  extensive  tract  of  country  reaching  from 
Kurn,  or  more  definitely  the  Panjdb,  in  the  north-west,  to  the  bay  of 
Bengal  in  the  south-east,  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  south-west,  and  had 
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progresMd  considerably  to  the  south.  In  seTOral  pftseages  of  the  Rig- 
Teda,  ''the  oldest  extant  records  of  the  ancient  world|'"  allusion  if 
familiarly  made  to  the  ocean^  to  ships,  merchants,  chariotsi  the  me* 
chanical  arts,  and  other  accompaniments  of  a  cirilization  already  estab^ 
lUhed,  Indeed  the  very  circumstance  of  the  composition  of  the  siiktas 
of  the  Vedas  in  the  measured  language  of  poetry,  argues  a  pretious 
state  of  national  existence,  during  which  interval  the  learned — the 
Brahmans — ^must  have  been  engaged  for  no  inconsiderable  period  in 
cultivating,  improving,  and  polishing  their  language,  so  as  to  adapt  ity 
in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  their  primitive  religion,  and 
the  belief  then  prevailing  in  India,  to  be  the  medium  of  offering  praise 
or  solicitation  to  the  deities  in  the  h3rmns,  or  conveying  religious  in- 
struction to  the  people  in  the  more  expanded  form  of  the  br^hmanas, 
or  sutras.  The  Aryan  tongue  had  already  attained  the  first  degree  of 
sanakrititm,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  that  is  to  say,  of  metrical  re- 
finement and  precision  sufficient  for  the  purpose  then  desired.  This  is 
the  territory  described  in  the  foUowing  floka  : 

"  As  far  as  the  sea  to  the  east,  and  the  sea  to  the  west,  between 
those  two  mountains,  lies  the  country  which  the  intelligent  know  as 
Aryd-vartta."»    Manu  IL  22. 

In  the  age  in  which  the  code  of  Mann  was  compiled,  Ary^-vartta-* 
of  which  Brahm^'Vartta  was  in  succeeding  times  contemplated  as  a  sort 
of  ''  holy  land,"  and  Madhya-deib  a  considerable  district — popularly 
designated  the  country  of  the  Ar3rans,  and  constituted,  as  before  inti- 
mated what  may  be  considered  as  India'Proper,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  Dakhin^  or  country  to  the  south  in  the  peninsula,  which  origin 
naily  and  properly  understood,  did  not  form  a  part  of  Ary^vartta,  or 

>  Wilson,  Traiifilaiion  of  the  Itig-yeda,  Introd.,  p.  4d. 

>  The  expwaionl^^^H4fl<i;  l^r:  <*the  land  of  the  barbaHaos  Is 

altogether  different,"  which  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  next  doka,  would  scarcely 
have  occunred  to  anj  one  speaking  oi  a  region  which  had  been  acquired  bj  his 
countrymen  by  invasion  and  subjugation ;  when,  had  such  an  event  really 
happened,  or  had  any  tradition  of  such  an  event  existed,  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  dreamstance  would  have  been  mentioned  with  some  degree  of  national  pride, 
or  been  alluded  to  in  some  manner  or  other.  No  such  tradition  is  to  be  found 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  Sanskrit  literature,  ancient  or  modem. 
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India-Proper.^  It  was  subsequentlj  to  their  extension  oyer  this  terri* 
torj  and  its  occupation,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  third  era  in 
their  hbtory,  when  the  Aryans  had  attained  an  advanced  state  of  civi- 
lization,  when  the  Vedas  had  been  composed,  and  a  national  system 
of  religion  established ;  when  the  Brahmanical  hierarchy  had  been 
formed,  the  Aryan  tongue  cultivated,  and  codes  of  law  compiled  ; 
when  tribes  had  separated  under  particular  princes,  and  founded  diffe- 
rent governments  in  various  parts  of  the  country;  when  religious 
schisms  had  begun  to  arise,  anti-Brahmanical  sects  had  increased,  poli- 
tical dissensions  and  civil  war  had  spread  their  effects — that  the  mi- 
grations in  a  westerly  and  north-westerly  direction,  which  terminated 
in  the  extension  of  the  Aryan  tongue  over  the  geographical  zone  I  have 
pointed  out,  took  place. 

It  is  the  race  of  the  peninsula  who  may  be  more  broadly  con- 
trasted with  the  Aryans  than  the  rude  hill-tribes.  The  early  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Dakhin  appear  to  have  been  a  people  distinct  by  race 
and  language  from  the  Aryans.  Their  descendants,  however  much 
blended  with  the  latter  and  with  other  nations,  are  obviously  the 
southern  people  whose  natural  speech  is  the  Tami^,  or  the  dialects 
based  upon  this  tongue,  which  are  now  more  or  less  mixed  with  the 
Sanskrit.  They  appear  to  have  formed  an  empire  in  the  south  of  India 
and  in  the  contiguous  islands,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded ;  over 
these  the  prince  designated  Rdvana  by  the  Sanskrit  writers,  seems  to 
have  reigned  contemporaneously  with  Rdma,  and  to  have  sustained  a 
protracted  war  with  him,  with  alternate  success,  until  his  final  over- 
throw and  death.  After  this  event  it  might  be  presumed  that  the 
whole  of  the  peninsula  was  subjugated  by  the  Aryans,  and  the  Vaidik 
religion  introduced.  Of  this  southern  empire,  however,  considered  as 
representing  an  independent  nationality,  no  records  from  purely  Tamu- 
lian  sources  are  extant.  Nothing  definite  is  known  of  it  anterior  to 
the  Aryan  connection.  It  is  from  Sanskrit  sources  that  it  may,  I 
think,  be  inferred. 

Although  the  existence  of  a  non- Aryan  people  and  nationality  in 
the  south  are  attested  by  the  Tamulian  race  and  language,  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Tamulians  do  not  reach  that  period  of  their  history  which 
should  relate  to  themselves  as  a  people  distinct  from  the  Ai^jrans  in 

*  ^TP^TT^  (ilfy^-vaW/a)  employed  as  the  name  of  India,  not  in  itastrietljr 
etymological  sense,  differs  very  little  in  signification  from  the  modern  Persian 
^IjLu»  i  JOi    {Hind^tdn),  except  being  more  limited  in  its  application,  first  naed  by 

the  Mahammadans  when  speaking  of  the  same  country,  and  which  we  still  retain. 
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■teli^on,  laws,  and  institntions.  They  hare  nerer  known  themselves 
•  otherwise  than  as  Hindus.  The  loss  of  this  recollection  points  to  a 
remote  antiquity  as  the  probahle  period  of  that  conquest,  though  this 
-event — the  subjugation  of  the  peninsula  considered  as  having  been 
previously  occupied  by  a  mUMui  or  barbarian  people— is  not  recog- 
nized as  such  by  any  Sanskrit  authority. 

The  Tamulians  may  have  been  rising  as  a  distinct  people  and 
forming  social  communities^  or  states,  in  the  south  of  Tndia^  coevally 
with  the  Aryans  in  the  north.  But  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that 
the  Tamulians,  the  hi  11- tribes,  or  any  other  recognised  indigenous  racd, 
were  ever  in  possession  of  Aryd-vartta  anterior  to  the  Aryans.  Under 
the  supposition  of  the  synchronous  existence  of  the  Tamulians  it  might 
be  expected  that,  after  a  certain  interval  of  time,  they  had  attained, 
under  similar  circumstances,  to  an  equal  degree  of  civilization  with  the 
Aryans,  before  they  came  in  contact  with  the  latter.  What  literary 
or  other  monuments,  of  purely  Tamulian  or  non- Aryan  origin,  have 
they  to  show  that  they  ever  reached  this  advanced  state  ?  If  we  turn 
to  the  Tamul  language,  the  existence  of  which  alone  determines  the 
question  of  a  separate  race,  we  ought  to  find  a  literature,  or  at  least 
the  remains  of  one,  embodying  some  record  of  a  religion,  laws,  and  in- 
stitutions entirely  different  from  Hinduism,  and  altogether  independent 
of  Sanskrit.  Instead  of  which,  however,  we  find  that  every  work  in 
Tamul,  as  well  as  in  Telugu,  Canarese,  and  other  cognate  dialects,  whe- 
ther on  grammar,  law,  medicine,  religious  or  poetical  subjects,  bears 
the  stamp  of  a  comparatively  modem  Hinduism.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  shape  of  a  record  of  the  Tamul  mind  which  can  recall  to  us  any- 
thing independent  of  an  obvious  Sanskrit  origin. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Hindus  have  destroyed  all  traces  of  a  for- 
mer ante-Aryan  Tamulian  civilization.  This,  however,  is  scarcely 
possible,  if  the  people  were  at  all  numerous,  which  they  would  be  after 
being  established  a  few  centuries,  and  if  they  were  in  any  degree 
advanced  in  the'  arts.  Some  relic  of  a  previously  independent  national 
existence  would  have  been  left.  The  memorials  of  the  Mackenzie 
collection,  amassed  in  Southern  India,  whether  manuscripts,  coins, 
medals,  or  statues,  are  all  well-defined  Hindu  remains.  Such  is  not 
the  case,  however,  in  reference  to  a  younger  branch  of  the  Aryan 
family,  further  to  the  west,  as  evinced  in  the  history  of  Persia.  The 
Cuneiform  and  Pehlavi  inscriptions,  as  well  as  the  VandiddcTSddah, 
attest  to  the  pre-existence  of  a  people  in  Persia,  who  were  conquered 
and  expelled  from  their  country  by  a  race  far  more  cruel  and  fanatical 
than  the  Aryans  ever  were,  and  who  destroyed,  in  many  instances, 
every  vestige  of  the  religion,  laws,  and  institutions  of  the  nations  they 
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subjugated.  Yet  the  P^rsls  and  the  Zandio  literary  lemainiB  are  saffl- 
eient  evidence  of  the  former  state  of  Persia^  independent! j  of  further 
proof  from  western  sonroes. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  Tamnlian  racemaj  hare  ori^nalljr 
immigrated  into  the  peninsula  from  Ceylon,  or  the  opposite  coast  of 
the  bay  of  Bengal,  at  a  period,  though  sufficiently  remote,  subsequent 
to  the  settlement  of  the  Aryans  all  over  southern  India.  Although 
this  hypothesis  is  far  from  being  well  supported,  it  is  sot  altogether 
unfounded,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  physical  type  of  the  genuine 
Tamulians  and  the  Malays,  as  well  as  their  languages,  divested  of  the 
Sanskrit  terms  which  pervade  both  Tamul  and  the  Kawi  tongues, 
appear  to  present  analogies  of  a  common  ethnic  character. 

Assuming  the  Aryans  to  have  been  immigrants  in  India,  according 
to  the  opinion  to  which  I  have  adverted,  let  us  inquire  firom  what 
quarter  they  are  likely  to  have  entered  India.  Firstly,  could  they 
have  penetrated  from  the  westt  From  an  examination  of  the  struo- 
ture  of  the  Cuneiform-Persic,  and  Zandic,  the  oldest  forms  of  the 
dialects  of  ancient  Persia,  it  is  evident  that  both  have  been  derived 
from  the  Sanskrit ;  the  relation  which  they  bear  to  the  latter  beii^ 
analogous  to  the  relation  of  the  P61i  or  Prikrit  to  the  same^of  Italian 
or  Spanish  to  Latin.  This  relation,  with  respect  to  the  Zandic,  is 
confirmed  by  detached  and  fragmentary  allusions  in  the  ritual  of  the 
Yasna,  or  Vandiddd  Sadah,  to  well-known  personages  mentioned  in 
the  Vedas  and  Purtf£as,  to  Hindu  deities  and  ancient  heroes,  allusioBs 
verified  by  the  use  of  expressions  which  are  only  modified   Zandic 

representatives  of  their  original  Sanskrit,  such  as  aj^cA^^  (hufedra), 
or  Aj^^c4^»»  (hufedhra,  for  ^PT5^  (subhadra),  "the  auspicious,"  a 
title  of  Vishnu;  A5yoA»7o^7|^(^  (verethragna),  and  its  synonyme 
jA5<Ai7(3c7c9*  (verethrar2»n),  for  WWS(  (vritraghna)  and  (d^1(i| 
(vritrahan),  "skyer  of  Vritra;  epithets  of  Indra;  ^jama>>W 
(harakaiti),  for  U<,4$|(f)  (Saraswatf),  considered  either  as  the  river, 

or  in  the  Pauranic  sense  of  the  bride  of  Brahmd  and  goddess  of 
eloquence;  and  numerous  other  expressions  of  a  similar  character 
which  occur  in  the  Yasna;  thus  proving  that  the  ancient  Persians 
derived  both  the  names  of  the  personages  mentioned  in  their  scrip* 
tures  and  their  language  itself  from  the  Aryans,  and  were  themselves 

1  Bopp,  Comp.  Gram.  Trans,  s.  36,  p.  33 ;  and  Bumouf,  Conunentaire  sur  le 
Ya^na,  p.  190. 

3  Bumouf,  id»,  notes,  pp.  xcL  xeii. 
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no  other  than  the  desceDdants  of  a  branch  of  the  latter  people  who 
had  seceded  from  their  brethren,  and  migrated  to  the  weat,  or  been 
expelled  from  their  native  country  from  the  effects  of  religions  dis- 
sensions resulting  in  oiril  war. 

Secondly ;  did  the  Aryans  enter  India  from  the  north  or  north- 
west t  History  does  not  record  the  existence  of  any  civilized  people, 
nor  are  there  means  of  ascertaining  by  comparative  philological  re* 
aearchy  or  a  reference  to  monuments,  the  existence  of  any  such  nation 
«t  this  early  period,  with  a  language  and  religious  system  similar  to 
ihose  of  the  Aryans,  from  whom  they  might  have  been  descended,  who 
oonld  have  entered  India;  for  the  different  tribes  vaguely  denominated 
Scythians  by  the  Greek  historians,  or  Turanians  by  Firdausi  and 
the  Persian  historians,  appeared  several  ages  later  in  central  Asia. 
These  tribes  have  been  shown  by  several  authorities  to  be  ethni- 
cally related  to  tiie  Scolotes,  Sacie,  Alani,  Goto,  MassagetsB,  Goths, 
and  Yueti  of  the  Chinese.^    The  Qetts,  by  a  still  more  recent  autho- 

*  Compare  Pvooopias,  De  Bello  Gothomm,  libk  II.  and  III.;  and  Alex,  voa 
Bmnboldt,  Asia  Centnle,  I.  p.  400,  and  II,  p.  2d2.  A  passage  occurs  in  Ahmad 
kin  Aiababllh*s  history  of  Tkn(Sr,  in  which  the  Get»  are  mentioned  as  oocupying, 
•0  late  as  the  fifteenth  century,  a  territory  contiguous  to  Mongol  and  Chinese 
Tatary,  which  that  conqueror  had  reduced  to  subjection.    The  followiqg  is  the 
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^)  ,j^\  »l;jU  OJV/  ^  ^  a^J^  ^  \y^  uitfi'j  \xsLy 

(p.  70,  Ed.  of  Calcutta,  1818  j^^Lj^i  sL??*^^  W.^ 

^  When  he  [Timfir]  arrived  at  Samarkand,  he  sent  his  grandson,  Muhammad 
Sultan,  the  son  of  Jahingfr,  with  the  Amir  Seiftiddin,  to  the  furtherest  limit  of 
his  empire  to  which  his  authority  reached,  which  was  beyond  the  Jaxartes  east- 
ward, extending  to  the  seas  bordering  on  the  territories  of  the  Mongols,  the  Jatii 

[or  Gattf,  as  the  Arabs  pronounce  it],  and  Chinese  Tatary  (Iksl'),  about  a 
month's  journey  from  the  country  of  Transoxania  (Miwari  an  nahr).** 

There  seems  scarcely  room  to  doubt  that  the  \jk^-  here  mentioned  (who  are 
noticed  in  two  or  three  other  places  by  Azabshih,  but  Ysry  briefly)  are  the 
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rity,^  have  been  identified  with  the  Ooths^  and  belong  conseqnently  to 
the  Indo-Gothic  branch  of  the  Aryan  race— descended^  like  the  pre- 
ceding, from  the  Aryans  themselves. 

Thirdly ;  did  the  Aryans  migrate  from  the  east  t  The  only  people 
who  could  have  penetrated  into  India  from  this  quarter  are  the  Chi- 
nese^  who  belong,  I  need  scarcely  remark,  to  a  race  entirely  distinct  in 
language,  religion,  laws,  and  manners  from  the  Aryans,  who  have 
clearly  no  genealogical  relations  with  them.  I  am  of  opinion,  howerer, 
that  the  Aryans,  in  their  early  warlike  expeditions,  were  soon  enconn- 
tered  by  the  Chinese  eastward,  already  well  established  in  a  united 
monarchy,  and  arrested  in  their  attempt  to  extend  their  power  in  this 
direction.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  from  the  mild  and  timid  charac- 
ter of  some  of  the  modem  Hindus  that  their  ancestors  at  this  period 
were  like  themselves.  Several  hymns  of  the  Rig-reda,  as  well  as  the 
general  tenor  of  the  historical  passages  of  the  Rdmdyana  and  the 
Maha-bh4rata,  breathe  a  martial  spirit,  which  must  have  often  deter- 
mined the  early  Hindus  to  undertake  distant  expeditions.  This 
national  character  agrees  with  what  is  observed  of  other  nations  at 
corresponding  periods  of  their  early  histories.  There  are  indications 
of  the  limits  of  the  Chinese  monarchy  having  extended  to  the  borders 
of  Bengal ;  but  this  was  at  a  subsequent  period,  when  Buddhism  was 
predominant  in  India,  and  when  it  had  been  introduced  into  China 
from  India. 

Fourthly ;  did  the  Aryans  originally  issue  from  the  table-land  of 
Tibet  in  the  north-east  I  Independently  of  the  physical  barrier  of  the 
great  chain  of  the  Himalaya,  which  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
causes  which  determined  the  westerly  and  north-westerly  direction  of 
the  Aryan  migrations,  the  same  ethnical  objection  applies  to  this 
hypothesis  as  to  that  of  their  Chinese  origin.  If  they  were  ever  ia 
possession  of  tbis  region^  the  Aryan  element  in  the  Tibetan  physical 
organization  has  been  erased  by  that  of  the  Chinese  race. 

Fifthly ;  could  they  have  emigrated  from  any  quarter  originaUy 
inhabited  by  the  Phenicio- Arabian  or  Semitic  race?  Under  this 
supposition  words  of  an  undoubted  Semitic  origin  would  long  since 
have  been  found  in  Sanskrit.     But  the  structure  of  the  latter  and 


desoendants  of  a  branch  of  the  Getee,  of  whom  then  were  aeyeral  tribesy  whom 
oonqaests  or  political  events  had  impelled  to  the  east,  whilst  other  tribes,  from 
similar  causes,  had  proceeded  in  an  opposite  direction.  They  are  alluded  to  in. 
some  Chinese  historical  works,  and  are  described  as  being  of  fair  complexion, 
with  blue  eyes  and  light  hair.  The  Getee  are  not  named  in  the  Behistun  Inscrip- 
tion among  the  nations  who  were  subjected  to  the  rule  of  Darius. 
*  Jacob  Grimm,  Ueber  Jomandes,  1846,  s.  21. 
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its  total  diflsimilarity  to  any  Semitic  dialect  are  &tal  to  such  a 
Qonjecture.^ 

Finally;  are  the  Aryans  to  be  traced  to  an  Egyptian  origin? 
Notwithstanding  that  Jones,  Wilford,  Bohlen,  and  other  orientalists, 

>  Suiflkrit  termsy  on  the  contniy,  have  penetrated  into  the  Semitic  langnages, 
as  has  been  shown  hy  Lassen,  Gesenius,  and  others,  in  the  names  of  a  variety  of 
objects  which  evince  the  existence,  at  the  period  to  which  they  rehite,  of  a 
remarkable  commercial  interoonrse    between    the   countries   inhabited    by  the 

Phoenicio-Arabian  nations  and  India.  Beside  the  Arabic  jj'j  kaztUr  (Greek 
raaairepof,  Latin  Camterideg,  appUed  to  the  ScUly  Isles  and'to  a  part  of  Corn- 
wall, from  tin  bemg  found  there),  Sanskrit   ^T^ft^  kasiSra,  "tin;"   Arabic 

jLa  nikkar  (Greek  ff&cxap  and  c&xxapovy  Latin  aaeohofum),  Sanskrit  l][c|?4^| 
mrkar&y  in  the  modified  sense  of  "sugar;'*  Arabic  JjJlI  9andia  (Greek 
m&maKovy  Latin  sonte/timX  Sanskrit  H(«^«|  chandana,  "sandal-wood;"  Arabic 

Jj\  uruMM  (Greek  6pvZih  I^ttin  oryjra),  though  more  changed  in  form,  yet  easily 
lecognised,  Sanskrit  "^tf^  vrihi,  "rice;"   Arabic  ^j^\  aUy  in  the  sense  of 

**  existence,"  Sanskrit  H^  «>  "  to  be ;"  and  numerous  other  words  which  can. 
not  be  here  noticed  at  length ;  if  the  Hebrew  D^3in  iukHim  (I  Kings,  x.  22)  be 
eorrectly  translated  by  "peacocks,"  it  is  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  fijffelif 
sikMn.  If  it  mean  a  parrot,  however,  as  Quatremere  interprets  the  word,  it  cor- 
responds equaUy  as  closely  to  the  Sanskrit  ^IJ^f  ntka,  with  the  change  of  the 
wbilant  for  the  dental,  as  in  edkarra  for  OaXaaffa^  and  with  the  Hebrew  plural 
termination  Ql  im.     Q^DIp  iophim  Is,  with  little  variation,  the  Sanskrit  qrfn 

kapi,  "i^,"  also  with  the  plural  ending  D^-  T1J  nard  is  the  Sanskrit  if^TT 
naiada,  "spikenard,"  with  the  common  permutation  of  the  liquids,  as  is  shown 
aUso  in  vdpdoc.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  exprearion  D^^ilJtC^  *en  habim,  literally 
'^  tooth  of  elephants,"  is  recognised  the  Sanskrit  ^^  ibha,  "elephant;"  which, 

in  combination  with  another  element  (the  Arabic  A\ ,  according  to  Geeenius  and 

Benary),  has  probably  produced  the  Greek  IXs^ac* 

These  etymologies  become  verified  when  we  consider  that  the  country  from 
whidi  these  animals  and  objects  were  exported,  and  introduced  into  Palestine  by 
Phoenician  or  Arab  merehants,  was  no  other  than  India,  in  which  they  all  abound. 
The  country  itself  is  thus  identified,  both  by  its  natural  products  and  their 
Bandoit  names. 
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from  certain  remarkable  analogies  in  institatlons  and  manners  between 
thera,  conjectured  tbat  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Indians  were  a 
people  of  a  common  origin^  in  contradistinction  to  tbe  Hebrews,  Pbe- 
niciansy  Arabs,  and  tbe  Cbino-Tatar  race,  yet  from  tbe  researebes  of 
Cbampollion,  Lepsias,  Bunsen,  and  otber  Egyptologists,  in  decipbering 
tbe  bieroglypbics,  and  fixing  pbonetio  ralaes  to  tbe  symbols  ascertained 
to  be  of  aJpbabetical  cbaracter,  it  woold  appear  tbat  tbe  language  of 
that  ancient  people,  judged  from  those  results,  belongs  rather  to  tbe 
Semitic  family,  which  would  seem  to  separate  them  at  once  from  » 
community  of  origin  with  tbe  Aryans,  thns  rendering  tbe  descent  of 
tbe  latter  from  tbe  former  highly  improbable.^ 

^  The  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  fix  definite  phonetie  Tallies  to  looie  of 
the  hieroglyphical  symbols,  and  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  alphabetical  letters 
which  those  symbols  probably  represented,  have  been  principally  confined  to 
monuments  of  Uie  New  Empire,  which  exist  more  numerously  than  those  of  the 
Old  Monarchy,  when  the  Eg^'ptian  language  had  undergone  a  most  important 
change.  This  modified  language  may  have  been  the  parent  of  the  modem  Coptic, 
although  the  latter  is  itself  disguised  in  the  vesture  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  and 
contains  words  of  apparent  Tatarian  and  Finnish  origin.  (See  Schott,  in  the. 
Abhandlungen  der  K&niglichen  Akademie  der  Wissenscfaaften  xu  Berlin,  for  1849> 
pp.  320,  321.)  The  radical  words  of  this  Coptic  are  supposed  by  some  authorities 
to  constitute  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  language,  and  have  been 
employed  as  the  basis  of  an  investigation  into  the  phonetic  nature  of  the  hiero- 
glyphical  symbols. 

The  invasion  of  the  Hyksos,  however,  and  duration  of  their  sway  in  Lower 
Egsrpt,  which  intervened  between  the  flourishing  periods  of  the  old  and  the  later 
Egyptian  monarchies,  produced  a  result  which  has  since  only  been  repeated  in  m 
variety  of  instances  in  the  histories  of  other  nations.  The  Semitic  element  in  tbe 
language  of  the  Egyptians,  I  think,  was  received  after  the  eonquest  qf  Lower  Egfpl 
by  the  Hyktoif  and  must  have  incorporated  itself  with  what  I  am  disposed  to  oon* 
sider  was  the  ancient  Aryan  bane  of  the  Egjrptian  tongue  of  tbe  OU  Empire,  and 
produced  the  Keo-Egyptian  of  the  monuments  of  the  New  Empire,  in  a  mode 
similar,  as  I  have  already  observed,  to  the  fatmation  of  numerous  modem  Ian*, 
guages,  such  as  the  Persian,  after  the  Arab  conquest,  or  the  Hindustani,  poeteoor 
to  the  Muhammedan  subjugation  of  India. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written  and  said  on  the  origin  of  Egyptian 
and  Indian  civilization,  from  the  time  of  Sir  William  Jones  to  our  own  days,  I 
venture  to  entertain  the  opinion  tbat  the  researebes  of  the  iuterprsters  of  the. 
hieroglyphics  will  soon  establish  what  I  have  long  considered  as  next  to  certain^ 
that  the  Menes  of  the  Egyptians,  and  Mann  (anciently  Manus)  of  the  Hindus  refbr 
to  an  historical  personage — an  Aryan  chief — who  first  invaded  and  conquered 
Egypt  from  India ;  and  I  think  this  event  is  the  earliest  well-defined  instance  of 
the  migrations  of  the  Aryans  westward  which  t  have  above  noticed.  That 
Egyptian  civilization  was  not  originally  indigenous  in  Egypt  can  be  deduced  from 
several  circumstances.  The  Egyptians  were  always  an  isolated  people  in  Africa  ; 
their  contiguous  neighbours  of  the  west  and  south  being  all  of  a  race— the  N^ro, 
the  true  aboriginal  race  of  that  continent— entirely  different  from  themselves. 
Egypt,  on  the  invasion  of  Menes,  appears  to  have  been  inhabited  by  the  Negre 
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It  appears^  then,  that  most  of  these  nations  are  of  more  recent 
political  establishment,  or  national  existence,  than  the  Aryans. 

From  these  considerations  it  follows  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
fpundation  for  the  hypothesis  that  the  ancient  Aryans,  Indians,  or 
Hindus,  entered  India-Proper  from  some  external  region.  On  the  con* 
trarj,  the  fa^ts  above  delineated  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  rise, 
progress,  advance  in  the  arts,  and  civilization  of  this  remarkable 
people,  are  the  growth  of  their  own  land,  developed  during  the  course 
of  long  ages,  and  communicated  to  other  nations  sprung  partly  from 
themselves  and  partly  from  other  primitive  races  whose  true  history 
is  now  entirely  lost;  nations  who  have  transmitted  this  civilization, 

race.  The  valley  of  the  Nile  was  too  restricted  in  extent  to  be  the  nursery  of  the 
yarions  and  powerful  Aryan  nations  who  hare  played  so  important  a  part  in 
universal  history.  The  Egyptians  have  but  one  Menes,  who,  they  admit,  was  the 
founder  of  their  empire.  It  is  now  ascertained  from  the  monuments  that  this 
Menes  was,  with  respect  to  Eg3rpt  itself,  a  foreif^n  invader  and  conqueror.  The 
Hindus  have  had,  at  least,  seven  personages  of  this  name,  whose  memorials,  as 
preserved  in  Sanskrit  writers,  are  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  relate  to  real  acton 
whose  history  has  accumulated  round  itself  during  the  course  of  ages  such  a  mass 
of  fiction — the  mythological  creations  of  later  periods— as  to  render  it  difficult  (but 
not  more  so  than  in  the  records  of  other  nations)  to  keep  the  historical  basis  of 
probability  and  truth  steadily  in  view,  and  separate  it  from  the  imaginary  portion ; 
which,  as  in  other  instances,  envel(^  too 'many  otherwise  natural  and  authentic 
historical  facts. 

The  name  of  Rimas,  or  Ramasses,  borne  by  several  kings  of  Egypt,  is  cer- 

tamly  the  Sanskrit  ^|#J«f — ^a  genuine  Hindu  appellation ;  but  these  kings  must 

noi  be  confomided  with  the  three  celebrated  Rimas  of  the  Hindus,  any  more  than 
our  own  Henries  with  the  Henries  of  France ;  nor  must  Menes  be  identified  with 
the  supposed  author  of  the  Institutes,  but  is  a  distinct  personage,  though  bearing 
the  same  name,  and  of  the  same  race  as  the  Hindus  themselves.  My  own  opinion 
iB^  that  the  Egyptians  were  originally  non-Vaidik  Aryans  and  schismatics.  Their 
schism  from  the  established  religious  system  of  the  latter  took  place  long  prior  to 
the  secesBion  of  Buddha  from  the  same. 

The  Hykaos,  after  their  expulsion  from  Egypt  by  Ramasses  the  Great,  may 
have  seized  on  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  and  founded  what  has  been  considered  as 
the  Assyrian  monarchy,  if  it  be  certain  that  this  monarchy  was  not  a  dependency 
of  the  Persian,  or  rather  Aryan,  empire,  whidi  had  been  previously  established 
and  ruled  by  Aryan  princes  in  Persia.  Sir  William  Jones  considered  it  identical 
with  the  Pishdiidf  dynasty  of  Persia.  The  founder  of  the  Assyrian  line  of  kings,  in 
the  geneal<^cal  list  discovered  by  Rawlinson,  appears,  according  to  him,  to  have 
flourished  about  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century  before  the  Christian  era.  This 
period  very  nearly  coincides  with  the  epoch  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos  from 
Egypt,  and  I  think  it  possible  that  the  foundation  of  that  monarchy,  supposing  it 
to  be  of  Semitic  origin,  or  a  change  of  dynasty  in  Assyria,  may  have  been  effected 
as  a  consequence  of  that  event.  For  more  positive  information,  however,  we 
must  wait  for  further  results  from  the  interpretation  of  both  the  hieroglyphics  and 
the  Assyrian  cuneiform  inscriptions. 
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modified  from  yarioiifl  causes,  to  otber  nations^  and  these  again  to  more 
recent  ones,  until  we  attain  the  epoch,  as  I  hare  already  indicated^  of 
the  first  appearance  of  the  Hellenic  and  Italic  tribes  of  the  south  of 
Eorope.  Eveiy  one  acquainted  with  Sanskrit  literature,  moreorer, 
must  know  that  no  traces  whaterer  of  an  alien  element,  or  foreign 
origin,  can  be  discoTered  in  the  language,  religion,  laws,  or  institntiona 
of  the  Aryans,  throughout  all  the  phases  thej  must  have  necessarily 
passed  in  the  course  of  time.  Such  a  presumption  would  be  refuted  by 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  Vaidik  literature,  of  the  ancient  portion  of  the' 
Pnrdnas,  of  the  codes  of  law  from  Manu  downwards,  of  the  great  heroic 
poems,  and  even  of  Buddhistical  Sanskrit  writings.  No  monnments^ 
no  records,  no  tradition  of  the  Aryans  oyer  having  originally  occupied^ 
as  Aryans,  any  other  seat,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  to  the  present 
time,  than  the  plains  to  the  south-west  of  the  Himalayan  chain, 
bounded  by  the  two  seas  defined  by  Manu,— memorials  such  as  exist 
in  the  histories  of  other  nations  well  known  to  have  migrated  from 
their  primitive  abodes, — can  be  found  in  India. 

To  pursue  the  various  and  complicated  details  of  these  interesting 
questions  further,  however,  would  be  to  anticipate  what  I  may  attempt 
to  accomplish,  perhaps,  at  a  future  period.  My  object  being  to  repre- 
sent historical  facts  in  what  I  conceive  to  be  their  true  lij^ht,  I  beg  to 
close  this  essay  with  the  observation  that  if  any  of  the  positions  I 
have  here  advanced,  bearing  on  the  ancient  history  of  the  Indian  race, 
in  their  connection  with  Europe,  can  be  satis&ctorily  shown  to  be  un- 
founded or  erroneous,  I  shall  cheerfully  modify  or  renounce  them, 
according  to  the  degree,  character,  and  extent  of  the  evidence  adduced 
to  oppose  them.  Until  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  those  positions  are 
untenable,  I  may  be  permitted,  perhaps,  as  an  independant  inquirer, 
to  consider  that,  for  the  present,  at  least,  they  are  well  supported  by 
such  data  as  are  available  for  researches  of  this  nature. 
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Abt.  XL — On  the  supposed  Vaidik  auOwrityfor  the  burning  of 
Hindu  Widows^  and  on  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Hindus. 
B7  Pbofessor  Wilson. 

In  the  lecture  on  the  Yedas  which  I  read  daring  onr  last  seasion 
I  had  occasion  to  notice  some  very  remarkahle  passages  in  one  of  the 
SiiktaSy  or  Hymns  of  the  Bich,  relating  to  the  disposal  of  the  dead, 
and  especially  to  the  huming  of  widows,  for  which  the  hymn  in 
question  was  always  cited  as  authority.  I  stated  then  that  the  text 
qnoted  for  that  purpose  had  a  totally  different  tendency,  and  that 
there  was  some  reason  to  doubt  if  it  was  the  ancient  practice  of  the 
Hindus  to  bum  their  dead  at  all,  quoting  texts  which  seemed  to 
enjoin  burying,  not  burning.  I  added,  however,  that  I  had  not  had 
tame  to  consider  the  passages  with  that  care  which  they  required, 
and  that  I  communicated  only  the  results  of  my  first  impressions. 
I  have  since  examined  the  passages  more  deliberately,  and  propose 
now  to  offer  to  the  Society  the  conclusions  which  I  have  deliberately 
formed ;  namely,  that  the  text  of  the  Rig  Veda  cited  as  authority  for 
the  burning  of  widows  enjoins  the  very  contrary,  and  directs  them 
to  remain  in  the  world,  and  that,  although  the  expressions  relating 
to  the  disposal  of  the  dead  are  somewhat  equivocal,  yet  it  seems  most 
probable,  upon  a  comparison  with  other  texts  and  authorities,  that 
the  corpse  was  burned,  although  the  ashes  and  bones  were  afterwards 
buried. 

The  Siikta  or  hymn  affording  the  ground  of  these  observations^ 
is  a  remarkable  one :  it  is  the  second  of  the  second  Anuvdka  of  the 
tenth  Maddala,or  the  twenty-sixth  to  the  twenty-eighth  Varga.of  the 
sixth  Adhydya  or  section  of  the  seventh  Ashtaka.  It  is  attributed  to 
Sankusuka,  the  son  of  Yama,  of  course  a  fabulous  attribution,  and  is 
addressed,  at  least  in  the  earlier  verses,  to  Mrityu,  or  Death,  and  in 
the  last  to  the  Pitris,  the  Manes  or  progenitors.  To  leave  no  doubt 
of  its  purport,  I  propose  to  give  the  foUowing  translation  of  the  entire 
S6kta,  as  well  as  a  transcript  of  the  original  Sanscrit. 

1.  Depart,  Mrityu,  by  a  different  path,  by  that  which  is  thine 
own,  different  from  the  path  of  the  Gods.  I  speak  to  thee  who  hast 
eyes,  who  hast  ears.  Injure  not  our  female  progeny,  harm  not  onr 
male.  . 

2.  Ye  who  approach  the  path  of  death,  but  are  possessed  of  pro- 
longed existence,  ye  who  are  entitled  to  reverence,  prosperous  with 
offspring  and  wealth,  may  ye  be  pure  and  sanctified. 
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8.  Maj  those  who  are  living  be  kept  distinct  firom  the  dead; 
may  the  offering  we  present  this  daj  to  the  gods  be  propitiona.  Let 
as  go  with  onr  faces  to  the  east ;  to  dance  and  be  merry,  for  we  are 
in  the  enjoyment  of  prolonged  life. 

4.  I  place  this  circle  [of  stones]  for  the  living,  on  this  acoonnt, 
that  no  other  may  go  beyond  it.  May  they  live  a  hundred  years  ; 
keeping  death  at  a  distance  by  this  heap. 

5.  As  days  follow  days  in  succession,  and  seasons  are  succeeded 
by  seasons,  as  one  man  follows  another,  so  Dhitii  do  thou  prolong  the 
lives  of  these  [my  kinsmen]. 

6.  Reaching  to  old  age  with  still-ascending  life,  and  following 
active  in  succession  as  many  as  may  be,  may  Twashtri,  being  pro- 
pitiated, grant  you  prolonged  life. 

7.  May  these  women,  who  are  not  widows,  who  have  good 
husbands,  who  are  mothers,  enter  with  unguents  and  clarified  batter: 
without  tears,  without  sorrow,  let  them  first  go  up  into  the  dwelling. 

8.  Rise  up  woman,  come  to  the  world  of  living  beings,  thoa 
steepest  nigh  unto  the  lifeless.  Come;  thou  hast  been  associated 
with  maternity  through  the  husband  by  whom  thy  hand  was  formerly 
taken. 

9.  Taking  his  bow  from  the  hand  of  the  dead,  that  it  may  be  to 
us  for  help,  for  strength,  for  fame,  [I  say]  here  verily  art  thou,  and 
here  are  we :  accompanied  by  our  valiant  descendants,  may  we  over* 
eome  all  arrogant  adversaries. 

10.  Go  to  the  mother  earth,  this  wide-spread  blessed  earth;  to 
the  liberal  man  she  is  a  maiden  soft  as  wool ;  may  she  protect  thee 
from  the  proximity  of  the  evil  being. 

11.  Lie  up  [lightly]  earth,  oppress  him  not,  be  bounteous  to 
him,  treat  him  kindly,  cover  him,  earth,  as  a  mother  covers  an  infant 
with  the  skirts  of  her  garment. 

12.  May  earth  lying  lightly  up,  stay  well;  may  thousands  of 
particles  [of  soil]  rest  upon  it;  may  these  abodes  be  ever  sprinkled 
with  clarified  butter,  and  may  they,  day  by  day,  be  to  him  aa 
asylum. 

13.  I  heap  up  the  earth  above  thee,  and  placing  this  clod  of  clay, 
may  I  not  hurt  thee ;  may  the  Manes  protect  this  thy  monument, 
and  Yama  ever  grant  thee  here  an  abode. 

14.  New  days  sustain  me,  as  the  feather  upholds  the  shaft,  but 
I  restrain  my  voice  now  grown  old,  as  the  reins  hold  in  a  horse. 

The  language  of  this  hymn  is,  as  usual,  sometimes  obscure;  and 
may  admit,  if  not  in  essentials,  at  least  in  some  of  the  details,  of  a 
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difiereni  version  from  the  above.  I  have  liad  the  advantage^  how- 
Qver,  of  oomparing  my  translation  of  verses  7  to  13  inolasive  with, 
a  translation  of  the  same^  as  I  shall  presently  mention^  by  Dr.  Max 
MiiUer^  and  except  in  one  or  two  particulars  of  no  very  great 
importance,  onr  versions  agree.  In  verse  8,  which  has  the  most 
important  bearing  upon  the  question  of  Sati^  there  is  no  difference ; 
and  its  meaning  is  confirmed  by  other  circumstances  which  I  shall 
presently  notice. 

In  tibe  first  place^  however,  we  must  take  the  seventh  verse,  as  it 
has  been  supposed  to  authorise  the  practice  of  the  burning  of  tha 
widow.  It  has  been,  no  doubt  correctly,  thus  translated  by  Mr.  Cole- 
brooke:  ^'Om.  Let  these  women,  not  to  be  widowed,  good  wives 
adorned  with  collyrium,  holding  clarified  butter,  consign  themselves  to 
the  fire.  Immortal,  not  childless  nor  husbandless,  excellent;  let  them 
pass  into  fire,  whose  original  element  is  water.**  From  the  Rig  Vecbu 
— As.  Res.  iv.  p.  213. 

Now  this  is  evidently  intended  to  be  the  same  verse  as  the  text 
before  us,  with  the  addition  of  the  last  clause,  "  whose  element  is 
water,*'  for  which  we  have  no  equivalent ;  the  rest  of  the  stamsa  may 
be  readily  compared  and  the  variations  accounted  for. 

Onr  verse  has,  "  may  these  women  not  widows,"  avidhavd,  a  read<-> 
ing  that  at  once  overthrows  the  authority  for  cremation ;  as,  if  they 
are  not  widows,  there  is  no  necessity  for  their  burning.  A  somewhat 
different  version  may  be  admitted,  by  interpreting  the  words  ''  not  to 
be  widowed,**  although  even  in  this  case  it  implies  the  absence  of  the 
only  condition  upon  which  a  woman's  ascending  the  funeral  pile  de« 
pended ;  but  avidhavd  cannot  be  so  rendered ;  it  is  present,  not  future. 
'^  Qood  wives'*  might  be  the  rendering  of  supatni,  although  as  an  epithet 
it  would  be  preferably  "  those  having  good  husbands."  In  either  case 
the  reason  for  burning  is  wanting.  The  collyrium  or  unguents,  and 
the  ghee,  are  much  the  same  in  both,  but,  in  the  next  phrase,  "  consign 
themselves  to  the  fire," — the  versions  are  widely  at  variance. 

The  text  has,  in  the  first  place,  merely  samvi^antu, — "  let  them 
enter,"  or  as  the  commentator  explains  it, — "  let  them  take  their  own 
place,"  swasthdnam  pravifantu  ;  in  the  second  half  we  have,  "  let  them 
go  up,"  drohantu;  but  it  is  not  said,  where  to  they  are  to  go  up; 
and  here  we  have  no  doubt  the  origin  of  the  error,  if  not  a  wilful 
alteration  of  the  text, — the  words  are  drohantu  yonim  agre,  literally, 
'^  let  them  go  up  into  the  dwelling  first ;"  the  reading  to  which  it  has 
been  altered  is,  drohantu  yonim  agneh,  ''let*  them  go  up  to  the  place 
of  the  fire :"  agneh,  the  genitive  of  agni,  having  been  substituted  for 
agre^  locative  of  agra  used  adverbially :  there  is  no  doubt,  however, 
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tliat  ilie  latter  is  tlie  corroct  reading,  not  only  by  tlie  concnrrence 
of  the  manuscripts,  and  the  absence  of  the  visarga,  the  sign  of  the 
genitive,  but  by  the  explanation  given  by  the  commentator  Siyafia 
himself  a  Brahman  of  distinguished  rank  and  learning,  and  who  explains 
it  tarveshdm  prathamata  griham  dgachckarUu, — *'  let  them  come  home 
first  of  all ;"  the  phrase  having  reference,  therefore,  to  some  pro- 
cession, one  possibly  accompanying  the  corpse,  and  having  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  consigning  themselves  to  the  fire. 

The  succeeding  verse  of  the  hymn  is  confirmatory  of  the  purport 
of  the  preceding  one.  It  would  be  rather  inconsistent  with  any  inten- 
tion of  burning  the  woman  to  enjoin  her  to  repair  to  the  world  of 
living  beings,  jiwi-lokam,  the  sense  of  which  is  wholly  unequivocal, 
as  we  have  proof  in  the  verse  of  the  Hitopadei^ :  "  acquirement  of 
wealth,  constant  good  health,  a  beloved  mistress,  a  gentle  wife,  a 
dutiful  son,  and  knowledge  bringing  emolument,  are  the  six  sources, 
of  happiness  (Jtvor-lokeshu)  in  the  world  of  living  beings ;  Jiva^kam 
must,  therefore,  imply  an  exhortation  to  the  widow  to  return  to  her 
social  duties,  cherishing  the  recollection,  but  not  sharing  the  death 
of  her  husband.  S^yafia  explains  the  term  precisely  to  this  effect, 
when  he  interprets  ftvorloka,  putra  patUrddt,  "  sons  and  grandsons,"* 
evidently  understanding  that  the  widow  is  to  return  to  the  bosom  of 
her  family. 

The  author  of  the  Grihya  s^tra  Afivaldyana  furnishes  further 
proof  of  what  is  meant,  as  he  specifies  the  person  who  is  to  address 
the  stanza  to  the  widow,  placed  on  the  north  of  her  deceased  husband's 
head,  and  who  is  to  be  her  husband's  brother,  or  a  fellow-student,  or 
an  old  servant,  and  who,  having  thus  spoken  to  her,  is  to  take  her 
away.  The  authority  of  the  Sdtras  is  little  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Veda;  and  here,  therefore,  we  have  additional  and  incontestable 
proof,  that  the  Rig  Veda  does  not  authorise  the  practice  of  the  burning 
of  the  widow. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  room  for  cavil,  I  subjoin  the  whole 
of  the  hymn  in  the  original,  with  Saya£a*s  comment  on  the  seventh  and 
eighth  verses;  the  passage  from  the  Sixtra  also  occurs  subsequently.^    ' 


^^.M<(^ 
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Tlie  other  prominent  topic  of  the  Sukta,  the  disposal  of  the  dead 
body,  is  of  less  importance,  bnt  is  not  without  interest ;  it  is  treated 
of  especially  in  the  three  verses  succeeding  those  relating  to  the 
widow,  and  the  phraseology  is  certainly  more  in  favour  of  burying 
than  of  burning.    The  consigning  of  the  deceased  to  the  earth,  and  the 
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annety  expressed  that  it  maj  lie  lightlj  upon,  and  may  defend,  his 
remains,  b  clearly  enjoined,  but  it  is  possible  that  it  may  refer  only  to 

The  following  is  Sdya^'s  commentary  on  the  serenth  and  eighth 
yerses. 

^ns^hrr:  ^nm  ^#f%ii^  ^njrr^  ^Rf^ir^  ^rer  ^t^ri^: 
WR^:Hi^f«jfli  Twr4t  II  ^ttt:  iHH^M^^r^di:  i 

^  II 

4ai^l^f^Blt^^^3TT^Tf^;i^HI^4j^M«IU;4if| 
^  ^xrir^  TTO  ^ift^  ^rf^  TreiTTI  7^  Ttf^  ^TPPiF 

d^WI^HI'^H  II 

From  the  expression  anusarana  niichayam  aJuirshih,  ^'  thou  hast 
made  the  determination  of  following,*'  it  would  appear  as  if  Saya^a 
considered  the  burning  as  only  delayed;  but^  besides  that  subsequent 
burning  is  not  consistent  with  the  presence  of  the  corpse,  we  must 
recollect  the  commentator  expresses  only  the  notion  of  his  own  time, 
or  the  14th  century,  when  of  course  the  practice  existed. — H.  H.  W. 
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-the  aahes  and  remaining  bones  after  bnming,  the  collection  and  formal 
burial  of  which  is  always  directed.  We  hare  here  also  the  analogy 
«f  other  ancient  people^  by  whom  we  know  the  dead  were  burned 
•and  the  ashes  entombed,  oyer  which  a  mound  or  monument  waa 
laised. 

Mo&fentes  altum  cmerem  et  confnaa  raebant, 

Oasft  focis  tepidoqae  onuibant  aggere  terraa. 

And  again : — 

At  piuB  JEaeaa  ingenti  mole  sepnlcrom 
Imponit  — • 

And  a  common  funeral  inscription  was  : — 

Sit  tibi  terra  leyis ; 

although  nothing  but  the  reliquisB  were  to  be  pressed  upon* 

So  far,  therefore,  it  is  possible,  that  the  verses  refer  only  to  the 
burying  of  the  ashes  and  the  bones,  and  that  the  bodies  were  burned. 
There  are  other  passages  in  favour  of  this  view  of  the  subject,  whilst 
the  Grihya  Siitras  are  sufficiently  explicit.  The  following  direc- 
tions for  the  burial  of  the  dead  are  derived  from  the  S6tras  of  AiSwa- 
Myana  ;  and  as  they  differ  in  many  respects  from  the  actual  practice 
described  by  Mr.  Colebrooke  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Asiatic 
Besearches,  and  are  obviously  of  a  much  more  ancient  and  primitive 
character,  they  may  be  thought  to  deserve  publication.  I  have  been 
favoured  with  the  version  by  Professor  M.  Miiller,  but  I  have  verified 
it  by  comparison  with  the  original  text :  the  commentary  which  he 
has  used  I  have  not  had  the  means  of  consulting. 

"  The  burial  ceremonies,  as  observed  by  the  Brahmans  during  the 
Vaidik  period,  are  explained  in  A^valayana's  G/ihya-sutras,^  in  the 
fourth  or  last  chapter.  The  Gnhjra-sutras  describe  what  might  be 
called  the  domestic  or  family  rites  of  the  Hindis.  They  lay  down 
general  rules  which  are  to  be  observed  at  marriages,  at  the  birth  of  a 
child,  on  the  day  of  naming  the  child,  at  the  tonsure  and  investiture 
of  a  boy,  &c.  In  £a>ct,  they  describe  all  those  essential  and  purificatory 
ceremonies  which  are  known  under  the  general  name  of  "  Samsk&ra.*^ 
Although  in  the  performance  of  these  festive  rites,  allowance  is  made 
for  local  customs,  still,  according  to  the  Brahmans,  these  should  be 
followed  only  as  long  as  they  are  not  opposed  to  the  general  and  more 

^  It  10  necessary  to  observe  that  Professor  Mttller  follows  the  German  mode  of 
expressing  peoaliar  letters  of  the  Sanskrit  alphabet  by  UaUcst  the  sound  eh  is  also 
rendered  by  Ar,  and  of  J  by  p, — Ed. 

s  Cf.  Wilson's  Sanskrit  Diet.  s.  v. 
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sacred  rales  of  tlie  Gkihjra-s^tius.  These  general  rales  of  the  Grihjra 
most  be  obeyed  first,  and  the  omission  of  any  one  of  the  ceremonies 
prescribed  by  them  as  '^nityini  karm&ni**  or  '' obligatory  rites/  is 
sinful.  Here  lies  tbe  distinction  between  the  GHhya  and  iSranta^ 
sAtras.  The  S^rautarsutras  describe  the  great  sacrifices  (Hayir-ya^m4s 
and  Soma-ya^as)  which  can  be  performed  by  rich  people  only,  and 
which  therefore  are  obligatory  only  under  certain  restrictions.  They 
require  the  assistance  of  a  number  of  priests,  and  great  preparations 
of  all  kinds.  They  are  called  '^  vait^ika,"  from  ''vitftna^"  spread- 
ing, because  the  fire  in  which  the  oblations  are  to  be  burnt  has  to  be 
spread  or  diyided  on  three  hearths  (dakshina,  g^hapatya,  &hayan!ya). 
This  is  done  at  the  Agny&dh&na^  '^  the  placing  of  the  fires,"  the  first 
&auta  sacrifice  which  a  Brahman  has  to  perform  after  his  marriage. 
Although  the  iS'rauta  sacrifices  are  enjoined  by  the  ^'rutl  (the  Brah- 
manas),  and  the  highest  rewards  on  earth  and  in  heaven  are  held  out 
for  their  performance,  still  their  non-performance  is  not  sinful,  as  is 
that  of  the  Grihya  rites.  Another  characteristic  of  the  domestic 
ceremonies  is  this,  that  the  person  for  whose  benefit  they  are  per- 
foraied  IB  himself  passive.  It  is  only  after  his  marriage  that  he 
becomes  himself  the  Yi^m&na  or  sacrificer,  though  even  then  he 
may  still  be  assisted  by  other  priests  in  tbe  performance  of  his  sacri- 
fices. A  third  class  of  rites,  besides  the  Grihya  and  iSrauta  cere- 
monies, are  those  laid  down  in  the  S4may&Jk&rika  or  Dharma  sutras. 
They  are  rather  observances  based  on  secular  authority  than  sacred 
rites.  They  detail  the  duties  of  a  boy  while  living  as  Brahma-Hrin 
or  catechumen,  in  the  house  of  his  Guru.  They  determine  the  proper 
diet  of  a  Brahman,  what  food  may  be  eaten  or  not,  what  days  should 
be  kept  for  fasting,  and  what  penance  ought  to  be  performed  for 
neglect  of  duty.  The  duties  and  rights  of  kings  and  magistrates, 
civil  rights,  and  even  rules  of  social  politeness,  are  determined  by 
them  in  great  detail.  They  are  the  principal  source  of  the  later  law- 
books,^ and  are  considered  as  sacred  and  Indirectly  revealed,  because, 
according  to  the  notions  of  the  Brahmans,  no  law  can  derive  its 
sanction  except  from  a  divine  authority, 

"  All  these  Sutras  have  come  down  to  us,  not  as  one  single  code, 
to  be  acknowledged  as  such  by  every  Brahman,  but  in  the  form  of 
various  collections  which  are  represented  as  the  traditional  property 
of  some  of  the  most  prominent  families  or  communities  of  India. 
The  ceremonies  described  in  these  different  collections  of  Sutras,  are 
almost  identical  in  their  general  bearing.     With  regard  to  the  ^ranta 

'  See  Morley's  Digest  of  Indian  Cases,  Introdttction,  page  cxevi 
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sacrifices,  tbere  are  different  collections  of  Sutras  for  the  different 
classes  of  priests,  who  have  peculiar  parts  to  perform  at  each  sacrifice^ 
and  employ  respectively  the  hymns  as  collected  in  the  i^ig-veda, 
S&ma-yeda,  or  Yi^r  veda-samhitlL  However,  each  class  of  priests 
has  again  not  one,  hat  several  collections  of  Siitras,  coinciding  in 
many  places  almost  literally,  and  kept  distinct  only  hy  the  authority 
of  the  name  of  their  first  collectors.  The  Grrihya  ceremonies, 
though  they  are  less  affected  hy  the  differences  of  the  three  or  four 
classes  of  priests  employed  at  the  great  sacrifices,  are  yet  described  in 
different  collections  of  Siitras  belonging  to  the  same  classes,  and 
depending  apparently  on  the  authority  of  one  of  the  three  or  four 
collections  of  sacred  hymns  (i^ik,  SAma,  Ya^us,  Atharvana).  Thus 
we  have  for  the  ^igveda  or  Hotri  priests,  the  Grihjra-siitras  of  A^va- 
liyana  and  iS&nkhayana ;  for  the  Sd.ma  veda  or  Udg^tri  priests,  the 
Grrihya-sutras  of  Gobhila;  for  the  Ya^urveda  or  Adhvaryu  priests, 
the  Grrihya  siitras  of  P&raskara,  and  several  collections  (Baudhayana, 
&o.)  belonging  to  the  Tattiriya  branch;  for  the  Atharvana  the  Grihya 
siktras  of  Kau^ika. 

''  The  ceremonies  to  be  observed  at  a  burial  have  been  described 
in  detail  by  A«val&yana  only,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  burial  was 
not  considered  as  an  essential  part  of  that  class  of  rites  which  is 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  SamskAra.  However,  the  burial 
also  18  an  obligatory  rite  to  be  performed  by  others  for  the  benefit  of 
the  dead,  who  of  course  performs  as  passive  a  part  in  it  as  could  be 
required  in  a  Grihya  rite.  The  following  details  are  taken  from  the 
Gtrihya  ascribed  to  A^valAyana. 

''First  comes  some  medical  advice.  If  a  person  who  keeps  the 
sacrificial  fires  in  his  house  be  ailing,  let  him  betake  himself  away 
from  his  home  towards  the  east,  north,  or  north-east,  and  cany  his 
fires  with  him.  People  say  that  the  fires  love  their  home,  and  there- 
fore they  will  wish  to  return  home,  and  will  therefore  bless  the  sick  and 
make  him  whole.  After  he  has  recovered,  he  should  perform  a  Soma- 
sacrifice,  or  an  animal-sacrifice,  or  a  burnt-offering.  But  if  he  cannot 
afford  to  perform  any  of  these  sacrifices,  he  mtst  go  home  without. 

''  But  if  he  should  not  recover  but  die,  then  a  piece  of  ground  must 
be  dng,  sonth-east  or  south-west  of  the  place  where  he  lived  and  died. 
The  ground  should  be  slightly  inclined  toward  the  south  or  the 
south-east ;  or,  according  to  others,  to  the  south-west.  It  should  be 
in  length  as  long  as  a  man  with  his  arms  raised,  a  fathom  in  width, 
and  a  span  in  depth.  The  burning  and  burying-ground  (for  both 
according  to  the  Commentator  are  called  onaf&na)  should  be  open  on 
all  sides,  rich  in  shrubs,  particularly  of  thorny  and  milky  plants  (as 
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has  been  explained  before,  A«t.  Grihja,  II.  7),  and  be  elevated  in 
snch  a  manner  that  waters  wonld  run  down  on  every  side.  The  last 
requisite,  however,  belongs  more  particularly  to  a  burning  ground. 

''How  the  body  of  the  dead  is  first  to  be  washed,  how  his  nails,  his 
hair,  and  his  beard  are  to  be  cut,  and  similar  matters,  are  not 
exph&ined  in  this  place,  because,  as  our  author  says,  they  have  been 
explained  before,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  jS'ranta-sutras  {Atv.  jS^ut. 
Siitras,  VI.  10).  The  case  under  consideration  there  was,  what  should 
be  done  if  a  person  who  is  performing  a  great  sacrifice,  for  which  all 
preparations  have  been  made,  and  where  numbers  of  priests  are 
engaged,  should  happen  to  die  before  the  whole  sacrifice,  which,  in 
some  cases,  may  last  for  weeks,  months,  and  years,  is  finished. 
Different  views  are  entertained  on  this  point,  but  the  leading  idea 
seems  to  be  that  a  sacrifice  once  commenced  is  to  be  finished  although 
the  person  who  ofiers  it  should  happen  to  die  before.  Asval&yana 
says,  that  as  soon  as  he  dies  his  body  should  be  carried  to  the  place 
where  the  sacrificial  utensils  are  cleaned,  that  there  his  nula,  his 
hair,  his  beard,  and  the  hairs  on  his  body  should  be  cut  off,  that  the 
body  should  be  anointed  with  spikenard,  aud  a  wreath  of  spikenard 
be  placed  on  his  head.  He  remarks,  that  in  some  places  the  ordure 
also  is  taken  out  of  the  body,  and  the  body  filled  with  melted  butter 
and  curds.  The  corpse  is  then  covered  with  a  new  cloth,  but  so  that 
the  feet  remain  uncovered.  The  seam  of  the  cloth  is  cut  off,  and  must 
be  kept  by  his  sons. 

"  So  much  is  to  be  supplied  here  from  the  ^rauta-siitras.  After 
this  the  Grihya-sutras  continue.  It  is  enjoined  that  a  large  quantity 
of  sacred  grass  and  melted  butter  should  be  kept  in  readiness.  The 
melted  butter,  which  is  to  be  offered  to  the  Manes,  must  be  of  » 
peculiar  kind,  a  mixture  of  milk  and  butter,  called  Prishad&^ya.  It 
need  not  be  mentioned  that  as  the  whole  ceremony  of  burning  and 
burying  belong  to  the  "  ancestral  rites/'  the  persons  engaged  in  it  have 
always  to  look  toward  the  south-east,  and  to  wear  their  brahmaoical 
oord  passing  over  the  right  and  under  the  left  shoulder. 

"  The  relations  of  the  deceased  take  his  three  sacred  fires  and  his 
sacrificial  implements  and  carry  them  to  the  place  where  the  gronnd  is 
prepared.  Behind  follow  the  old  men,  without  their  wives,  carrying 
the  corpse.  Their  number  should  not  be  even.  In  some  places 
the  corpse  is  carried  on  a  wheel-cart  drawn  by  an  ox ;  an  animal, 
either  a  cow,  or  a  kid  of  one  colour,  or  a  black  kid,  is  led  behind  by 
a  rope  tied  to  its  left  leg.  This  is  called  the  Anustarant,  because  it 
is  afterwards  to  be  strewed  over  the  corpse  and  to  be  burnt  with  it. 
This,  however,  is  optional;  nay,  some  authors,  for  instance  Katyfiyana, 
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ratber  disooantenanoe  the  castom^  becaose  after  burning,  it  might 
become  difficnlt  to  distinguish  which  were  the  bones  of  the  man  or 
the  animal.  Then  follow  hia  friends,  the  old  ones  first,  the  young 
ones  last,  their  brahmanical  cord  hanging  down,  and  their  hair  untied. 
''After  the  procession  has  reached  the  ground,  he  who  has  to 
perform  the  sacrifice  steps  forth,  walks  three  times  round  the  place 
towards  the  left,  sprinkles  it  with  water  with  a  branch  of  the  Ssmt- 
tree,  and  repeats  this  verse  of  a  hymn  of  the  Ri^-yeda  (x.  14,  9,  or 
▼11.  6,  13):  "Depart,  disperse,  fly  away  [ye  evil  spirits]!  The  fathers 
(our  ancestors)  made  this  place  for  him  (the  dead).  Yama  grants  him 
this  resting-place,  which  is  day  and  night  sprinkled  with  waters." 
Ct  Thereupon  the  fires  are  placed  on  the  borders  of  the  pit,  so  that  the 
Ahavantya  fire  stands  south-east,  the  G&rhapatya  north-west,  and  the 
DakshiTta  fire  south-west,  and  a  person  skilled  in  these  matters  piles 
the  wooden  pile  in  the  midst  of  these  fires.  All  is  ready  now  for  the 
eoipse  to  be  burnt.  But  before  this  is  done,  fresh  water,  as  the  com- 
mentary says,  is  to  be  brougjit  in  a  ^masa  or  ladle,  and  a  piece  of  gold 
is  to  be  placed  in  the  pit :  oily  seeds  also  are  to  be  sprinkled  over  it. 
A«val&yana  mentions  nothing  about  this,  but  only  enjoins  that  grass 
eliould  be  strewed  upon  the  pile;  that  the  hide  of  the  black  antelope, 
the  fur  outside,  should  be  spread  over  it;  and  that  on  this  the  corpse  is 
to  be  placed,  so  that  it  lies  north  of  the  G&rhapatya  fire,  and  with  the 
head  toward  the  Ahavaniya  fire.      His  wife^  is  placed  to  the  north  of 

^  As  this  is  a  critical  passage,  I  subjoin  the  ipsistvna  vtrba  of  AjvalAyana  4nd 
Im  coQuneAtator* 

^Tt<d:  vi^t  li  Com.  cm:^dt:*<i^<d:^?^  ^^Nrtf^r i 

^3Tft  ^SWTH  II 

Vl^    yi[MHm    li   Com.  ^Tf:    ^f^RP^^^T^THTT: 

^B^iprftr  II 

TP^  ^y5l*Plf?1  N  Com. ^3^1  M«n«WHM^'J,  VJ I  ^^5 

v^  ^H^mU.  ^rap*^  t^:  ^4iRf?<  II  ^w^pft  f^: 
I  ^  ^  I  ^T  ^w  ^rm  ^T^  «^  ^  sm  ^  ^  M 
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her  husband.  Tf  he  be  a  Kshattriya,  a  bow  also  is  placed  there.  The 
wife  ie  then  to  be  led  away  as  already  stated,  and  in  respect  of  the 
bow,  that  also  is  to  be  renioTed  by  the  same  persons,  with  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  following  ^ik : 

''  I  take  the  bow  from  the  hand  of  the  dead,  to  be  to  us  help,  glory 
and  strength.  Thou  art  there :  we  are  still  here  with  our  braye  sons  ; 
may  we  conquer  all  enemies  that  attack  us." — ^Rv.  x.  18. 

Hereupon  he  fixes  the  bow-string,  walks  round  the  pile,  and  after 
having  broken  the  bow  he  throws  it  on  the  pile*  If  this  act  is  per- 
formed by  an  old  servant,  somebody  else  must  recite  the  verses  for 
him,  (because  as  a  /S^dra  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  recite  sacred 
verses). 

After  this,  according  to  the  Commentary  on  the  Siitras,  pieces  of 
gold  are  to  be  placed  on  the  seven  apertures  of  the  head,  and  oily  seeds 
with  butter  are  be  sprinkled  over  the  dead.  A«valAyana  himself  pro- 
ceeds to  give  rules  as  to  how  the  different  sacrificial  implements,  which 
are  to  be  burnt  with  the  dead,  are  to  be  attached  to  different  parts  of 
the  corpse. 

After  this  is  done,  the  animal  which  was  led  behind  is  brought,  the 
fat  is  cut  out,  and  put  like  a  cover  over  the  face  and  head  of  the  dead. 
The  following  verse  is  used  at  this  occasion  : 

''Put  on  this  armour  [taken]  from  the  cows  [to  protect  thee] 
against  Agni,  and  cover  thyself  with  fat !  that  he,  the  wild  one,  who 
delights  in  flames,  the  hero,  may  not  embrace  thee,  wishing  to  consume 
thee  r—Bv.  viii.  16,  17. 

The  kidneys  also  are  taken  out  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  dead 
with  the  following  words  : 

''Escape  on  the  right  path  the  two  dogs,  the  four-eyed,  tawny 
breed  of  Saramft ;  then  approach  the  wise  fathers  who,  happy  with 
Yama,  enjoy  happiness." — Ry,  x.  14,  10. 

The  heart  of  the  animal  is  put  on  his  heart  and,  according  to  some, 

^  |WV  ^JR^  II   Com.   ^<^|H   ^^qiMRlflR  ^IfffT 

ii'w  "Jrar^x  I  ^•*iO<^''^^^^  'T^  ij^i<i  II 

V^^idi<K<l^>    ^Jd^frt  Vj:   II    Com.  ii^fK?5^ 
^3^(qiM€|r[  I  ^q^rat^^Tinf:   II 

The  last. word,  "apuiayet*'  (he  may  lead  away),  as  an  explanation  of  "ntthi- 
payet**  (he  may  lift  up),  which  is  applied  to  the  bow  and  the  wife,  leaves  no  doubt 
thftt,  according  to  the  intention  of  the  siktras,  the  wife  is  to  be  removed  from  the 
pile,  and  not  to  be  burned  with  the  dead. 
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two  cakes  of  gronnd  rice.  Others  recommend  these  cakes  only  if  the 
kidneys  are  wanting  ;  nay,  according  to  some  accounts,  all  these  parts 
of  the  animal  may  be  shaped  of  ground  rice  and  be  burnt  instead  of 
the  real  animal.  However,  where  a  real  animal  is  burnt  with  the 
dead,  it  is  first  to  be  cut  up,  and  the  limbs  so  thrown  on  the  dead  that 
every  limb  of  the  animal  lies  upon  a  corresponding  part  of  the  corpse; 
the  hide  is  to  be  thrown  over  the  whole,  and  a  libation  to  be  made  with 
the  following  words : 

''  Agni,  do  not  destroy  this  vessel,  which  is  dear  to  the  gods  and 
our  exalted  &thers  ;  this  is  the  vessel  from  which  the  gods  drink ;  in 
it  the  immortals  rejoice.'* — Rv.  x.  16,  8. 

The  chief  performer  of  the  sacrifice  then  kneels  down  on  his  left 
knee,  and  throws  the  oblations  of  A^a  into  the  Dakshina  fire,  saying, 
''  Sv&ha  to  Agni,  the  lover  of  Sv&hA,  Sv&h&  to  the  world,  gv&hi  to 
Anumati,  Sv&h4 ! 

The  fifth  oblation  is  to  be  offered  on  the  breast  of  the  dead,  wit 
the  following  (not-vaidik)  words  :  Thou  (fire)  hast  been  produced  by 
him;  may  he  be  reproduced  from  thee,  that  he  may  obtain  the  region 
of  eternal  bliss ! 

Thereupon  the  word  is  given,  "  Light  the  fires  at  once !'' 

As  the  fires  are  burning  round  him,  and  consuming  him,  twenty- 
four  verses  of  the  ^ig-veda,  the  same  as  specified  in  the  iSrauta-s(itras, 
are  to  be  recited. 

Then  the  dead  body  Is  left  burning;  all  turn  to  the  left  and  go 
away  without  looking  back.  A  verse  is  recited  from  the  Rv.  x, 
31,  3:— 

"  These  men  are  still  alive  and  separated  from  the  dead«  There 
was  to-day  amongst  us  a  holy  invocation  of  the  gods.  Let  us  go 
forward  now  to  dance  and  mirth;  for  we  are  leading  a  longer  life  1" 

When  they  arrive  at  a  place  where  there  is  fiowing  water,^  they 
stop,  immerse  themselves,  and  on  rising  throw  a  handful  of  water  into 
the  air,  while  they  pronounce  the  name  of  the  deceased  and  that  of  his 
family.  They  then  get  out  of  the  water,  put  on  dry  clothes,  and  after 
once  wringing  those  they  had  on  before,  they  spread  them  out  toward 
the  north  and  sit  down  there  themselves  till  the  stars  are  seen.  Accord- 
ing to  others,  they  do  not  go  home  before  sunrise.  Then  the  young  ones 
walk  first,  the  old  ones  last.  And  when  they  arrive  at  their  home,  they 
touch  (by  way  of  purifying  themselves)  the  stone,  the  nre,  cow-dung, 
grain,  oil,  and  water,  before  they  step  in.    They  must  not  cook  food  that 

^  This  portion  of  the  ceremonial  is  called  the  ndakakanna,  and  described  in 
other  Orihya-sfltns  also.  YH^navalkya  explaina  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  third 
book  of  his  Dhanna-<&8tra ;  Manu  in  the  fifth  book,  verse  68.  seq. 
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nighty  bnt  according  to  some,  food  maj  be  boaght.    Again,  for  those 
nights,  they  have  to  abstain  from  salt  and  spices. 

After  the  death  of  a  parent  or  spiritual  &ther  (Gam)|  reading  of 
the  Veda  and  alms-giving  must  be  omitted  for  twelve  dajs. 

After  the  death  of  a  near  relative,  the  same  abstinence  must  bo 
observed  for  ten  days.  If  they  are  females,  the  mourning  lasts  fov 
ten  days,  if  they  had  not  been  given  away  in  marriage.  The  same 
number  of  days  roust  be  observed,  if  a  spiritual  teacher  (Guru)  die^ 
though  he  was  not  a  near  relative.  For  other  teachers  (AMryas), 
the  mourning  lasts  three  nights.  The  same  for  more  distant  relations^ 
bnt  if  females,  only  if  they  had  not  been  given  away  in  marriage. 
Children  also  who  die  before  breathing,  or  those  still-bom,  are 
mourned  for  for  three  nights  only.  If  a  school-fellow  dies,  and  if  a 
/S^rotriya-brahman  dies  who  lived  in  the  same  village,  mourning  is  to 
be  observed  for  one  day. 
'  It  is  to  bo  remembered,  however,  that  the  corpse  is  still  left 

smothering  on  the  pile.  Therefore  A^valayana,  in  the  fifth  Section^ 
proceeds  to  direct  that  after  the  tenth  of  the  dark  half  (t.  e.,  of  the 
waning  moon)  on  odd  days,  (t.  e.,  on  the  11th,  ISth,  or  15th),  under 
any  Nakshatra  except  AshMha,  Phalguni  and  Prosh<hapad&,  the 
bones  must  be  collected.  The  general  rules  as  to  how  people  are  to 
walk,  iLc.,  are  the  same  as  before.  Milk  and  water  are  sprinkled  on 
the  spot  with  a  «ami-branch,  and  he  who  is  doing  this,  walks  thrice 
round  the  pile,  always  towards  the  left,  saying:  "  Pale  earth  with  pale 
leaves^  propitious  earth  with  blessed  fruits  1  go  and  be  well  embraced 
by  a  frog  (a  shower  of  rain),  and  make  this  fire  cheerful." — ^Rv.  x. 
U    16,14. 

The  bones  are  to  be  taken  up  carefully  with  the  thumb  and  the 
little  finger,  without  cracking  them.  They  are  to  be  placed  in  a 
vessel,  the  feet  first,  the  head  last.  For  a  man  the  vessel  is  to  be  a 
simple  kumbh&  or  water  pot  (without  a  spout);  for  a  woman  a  simple 
kumbhi  (with  a  spout).  After  the  bones  have  been  well  put  together, 
the  place  is  to  be  swept  with  a  broom  (pavana),  and  the  vessel  or 
coffin  is  placed  in  a  hole  in  a  place  over  which  the  water  cannot 
flow,  except  perhaps  in  the  rainy  season.  It  is  now  that  the  con- 
icluding  verses  of  the  hymn  are  recited  :  "  Go  to  the  mother  earth,'* 
&c.  (£v.  X.  31,  10.),  as  the  earth  is  thrown  upon  the  coffin  and 
heaped  up  over  the  spot  in  which  it  is  deposited. 

Thereupon  all  walk  home  without  looking  back,  and  after  they 
have  performed  an  ablution,  they  ofier  the  first  /S'r&ddha  to  the 
deceased  (ekoddishto),  who  thenceforth  is  enrolled  amongst  the  Pitt'is 
or  Manes,  and  receives  oblations  with  them  on  their  appointed  days.    ^ 
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Abt.  XII. — On  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  WdghU. 

By  Mr-  E.  Noeris. 

[Ready  Idth  I^^ovember,  1853.] 

Among  the  relics  brought  home  by  Mr.  Lajard,  aud  deposited  in  the 
British  Mnseum,  the  visitors  to  our  national  repository  may  notice 
a  series  of  bronze  lions,  of  good  workmanship  and  graduated  magni- 
tude, from  one  to  several  inches  in  length, — the  largest  weighing 
above  40 lbs.,  the  smallest  barely  2oz.  There  are  also  several  marble 
ducks,  with  cuneiform  inscriptions  upon  them,  of  Babylonian  rather 
than  Assyrian  characters.  These  appear  to  have  been  the  commercial 
weights  used  by  the  people  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia.  They  were 
distinguished  by  cuneiform  inscriptions  on  the  back,  which  must  have 
been  originally  well  engraved,  although  they  are  now  a  good  deal 
defaced,  and  in  some  cases  so  much  obliterated  as  to  leave  scarcely 
the  slightest  trace.  Several  of  the  lions  had  also  cursive  characters 
marked  upon  their  sides,  resembling  those  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet, 
but  more  rudely  drawn,  or  rather  scratched,  with  very  much  less  dis- 
tinctness than  the  cuneiform  inscriptions.  Some  of  the  figures  have  two 
or  three  such  lines ;  one  or  two  on  the  side  of  the  figure,  and  another 
on  the  side  or  bottom  of  the  fiat  stand,  which  was  cast  with  it.  No  one 
yet  appears  to  have  troubled  himself  about  these  cursive  inscriptions; 
they  are  very  short,  the  difficulty  of  deciphering  them  would  be  in 
proportion  to  their  brevity ;  and  they  have  probably  been  thought 
hardly  worth  deciphering.  ^ 

In  the  course  of  an  inquiry  which  I  was  making  sometime  ago 
into  the  weight  of  the  Babylonian  talent,  I  examined  the  litho- 
graphed copy  of  the  inscriptions  given  in  Mr.  Layard*s  book.^  I 
thought  the  first  word  looked  liked  ilJD,  the  Hebrew  appellation  of 
the  mina,  turned  by  the  Greeks  into  fiva,  and  known  throughout 
the  East  by  a  name  which  the  English  have  corrupted  to  Tnaund, 
This  word  is  followed  by  a  horizontal  line,  and  five  perpendiculars, 
which  I  concluded  must  signify  15,^— a  conjecture  confirmed  by 
finding  that  fifteen  strokes  were  marked  upon  the  side  of  the  weight. 
This  lion  weighed  almost  41  troy  pounds.  I  found  on  the  next  lion 
the  same  word,  manah,  followed  by  five  perpendicular  strokes ;  and 
saw  that  five  lines  were  marked  on  the  side  of  the  figure,  which  weighed 
between  13  and  14 lbs.,  one-third  of  the  first;  the  proportion  indicated 

1  Discoveries  in  the  Ruins  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  1863,  p.  601. 
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by  the  number  of  marks.  As  the  talent  was  eqairalent  to  60  minof, 
the  large  weight  would  therefore  be  a  quarter  of  a  talent.  The  third 
lion,  which  was  marked  with  three  minaif  and  the  fonrth  and  fifth  with 
two,  shewed  precisely  the  same  result, — ^the  former  weighing  about 
three-fifths,  and  each  of  the  two  last-mentioned  about  two-fifths,  of 
No.  2.  I  may  here  anticipate  my  reading  of  the  inscriptions,  by 
stating  that  I  found  proportionate  results  on  nine  out  of  the  fifteen 
lions;  three,  numbered  6,  10,  and  11,  having  only  half  the  weight 
which  I  expected  from  the  inscriptions ;  the  two  numbered  7  and  9, 
were  altogether  doubtful;  the  last  and  smallest  requires  a  distinct  notice. 
The  nine  weights  mentioned  are  here  tabulated  in  five  columns  ; 
the  first  column  shewing  their  weight,  as  I  suppose  it  may  have  been 
when  they  were  new,  and  unafiected  by  the  damage  and  corrosion 
which  has  obviously  diminished  them.  As  the  largest  lion  weighed 
something  more  than  40 lbs.  troy  weight,  the  integral  number  of  41  lbs* 
next  above  the  actual  weight  is  taken  as  a  basis;  in  the  next 
column  is  placed  the  actual  weight,  as  found  by  careful  weighing  at 
the  British  Museum  ;  in  the  third,  the  actual  loss  in  weight ;  in  the 
fonrth,  the  loss  per  cent.,  and  in  the  fifth,  the  supposed  weight  in 
miniB.  As  evidence  that  the  basis  is  not  taken  too  high,  it  will  be 
remarked,  that  the  loss  is  always  below  seven  per  cent.;  and  in  the 
larger  ones,  under  two  per  cent.;  I  think  it  is  hardly  taken  high 
enough.  Several  have  lost  their  handles,  if  they  ever  had  any,  which 
of  course  would  be  a  source  of  diminished  weight.  The  value  of  the 
smallest  weight.  No.  15,  shall  be  discussed  when  I  come  to  speak  of 
the  inscription  upon  it. 


No. 

AMomed 
original 
Weight. 

Actual 
Weight 

1 

LoBB  in 
Weight 

Loss 

per 

Cent 

Number 

of 
Minn. 

lbs.  01.  dwts.  m. 

Ibi.  OS.  dwts.  grs. 

oz.  dwts.  fn. 

1 

41     0       0    0 

40     0     6    0 

U  16    0 

1-88 

Fifteen 

2 

13     8       0    0 

13    6    4    0 

1  16    0 

1-09 

FiTO 

3 

8     2       8     0 

7    8     10 

6    7    0 

6-46 

Three 

4 

6     5     12    0 

6     4     0  121 

1  11  12 

2 '72 

Two 

5 

ditto 

6     2     10 

3  11     0 

6-41 

Two 

8 

2    8     16    0 

2    6  13  18 

2    2    6 

6*44 

One 

12 

ditto 

0    7  14  13 

0    7  U 

4  63 

A  quarter 

13 

0     8      2    0 

0    7  12    3 

0    9  21 

6-16 

ditto 

14 

0    6     11     44 

9 

0    6    7  11 

0    3  17t 

2*83 

Afifth 

16 

••••                       ••••                   •••• 

0    1  14  21 

1  Some  of  the  copies  of  Mr.  Layard*B  plate,  bare  erroneoasly  the  weight 
6  lbs.  Ooz.  4  dwts.  12  grs.  here.  The  numbers  given  in  the  letter  press,  p.  601, 
are  altogether  erroneous,  and  must  have  been  printed  before  the  lions  were 
weighed  at  the  Museum. 
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It  follows  from  this  that  the  Assyrian  talent  wonld  be  equal  to 
164  lbs.  troy,  and  the  manah,  to  32  oz.  and  16dwts.  It  is  cnrions, 
though  it  is  probably  a  mere  accidental  coincidence,  that  a  maund 
weight,  nsed  by  the  Arabs  of  Jidda — ^a  people  of  cognate  race  with 
the  Assyrians,  is  very  nearly  32  oz.  9dwt6.  troy,  as  appears  from 
Prinsep's  Tables,  p.  83  [87],  where  it  is  stated  at  2  lbs.  doz.  9j-dwts. 
avoirdupois,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  troy  weight  mentioned. 

I  then  proceeded  to  the  weights  numbered  6,  10,  and  11,  in 
Mr.  Layard's  list,  the  first  of  which  was  marked  as  equivalent  to  two 
manahs,  and  the  others  to  one  manah.  The  respective  weights 
of  these  three  lions  were  2 lbs.  5oz.  8dwts.  8grs.,  lib.  doz.  Sdwts. 
ITgrs.,  and  1  lb.  3oz.  Idwt.  5grs. ;  and  it  was  seen  at  a  glance  that 
the  lions  when  new  must  have  weighed  only  one  half  of  what  would 
be  expected  from  the  amounts  marked  upon  their  sides, — proving 
that  we  had  here  two  systems  of  weights,  one  of  which  was  of 
double  the  value  of  the  other.  This  second  system  would  therefore 
give  a  talent  weighing  82 lbs.  troy,  and  a  manah  equivalent  to  16oz. 
8dwts.  This  weight  of  82  lbs.  troy  I  was  aware  could  not  be  far  from 
that  of  the  Babylonian  talent,  as  deduced  from  the  data  handed  down 
to  us  by  the  Greeks.  It  may  be  readily  calculated  from  the  weight 
of  the  Greek  silver  drachma,  which  we  know,  from  the  specimens 
in  our  museums,  to  be  of  66'5  grains.  The  Attic  mina  was  equal 
to  100  such  drachmas,  or  6650  grains,  and,  according  to  Aelian,  who 
in  his  first  book  speaks  of  the  presents  given  by  the  Persian  kings 
to  the  ambassadors  who  came  to  their  court,  the  Babylonian  talent 
equalled  72  Attic  minsa.  Taking  the  weight  of  the  Greek  silver 
drachma,  66*5gr8.,  as  our  basis,  the  computation  will  then  be:— 
66-5  X  100  X  72  =  478,800 grs.,  or  831bs.  l|oz.— the  weight  of  the 
Babylonian  talent,  of  which  a  sixtieth  part,  or  16oz.  12^dwts.  would 
be  the  manah.  It  seemed  now  highly  probable,  that  these  three 
lions  were  really  weights  of  two  and  one  Babylonian  manahs,  which 
had  not  lost  very  much  of  their  original  amount.  The  estimate  of 
Aelian  probably  did  not  pretend  to  minute  accuracy;  it  is  a  little 
more  than  1  per  cent,  above  the  basis  we  have  taken,  which  we  shall 
shew  to  be  somewhat  too  low;  it  was  certainly  very  near  the  truth. 

After  making  this  calculation,  I  looked  at  the  first  duck,  weighing 
40lbsr  4oz.  4dwts.  4  grs.,  and  read  the  cuneiform  inscription,  printed 
at  page  600  of  Mr.  Layard's  book,  *'  Thirty  manahs  .(followed  by 
a  word  unintelligible  to  me)  of  the  great  Irbamerodach,  king  of 
Babylon.'*^    Here  there  was  without  a  doubt,  a  genuine  Babylonian 

'  A  letter  reeeiTed  from  Colonel  Rawlinson  in  the  course  of  last  year,  gave 
this  reading,  and  suggested  the  probability  of  the  king's  name  bdng  that  of  Evil* 
merodach.    See  Duck  No.  1  in  the  lithograph* 
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weight  of  thirty  manahs,  equal  to  the  largest  Aasynaii  weight 
examinedi  of  fifteen  manahs,  confirming  the  conjectare  first  founded 
upon  the  three  lions,  Nos.  6,  10,  11,  that  the  proportion  of  the 
Assyrian  to  the  Babylonian  system  was  that  of  two  to  one.  On 
examining  the  second  duck,  of  white  marble,  without  a  head,  and 
therefore  somewhat  diminished  in  weight,  a  slight  doubt  was  cast 
upon  this  conclusion  by  fiuding  30  manahs  given  as  the  weight,  and 
the  title  of  the  monarch,  Nabopolassar,  (1)^  recorded  as  "king  of 
Assyria/*  But  this  was  hardly  sui&cient  to  invalidate  the  preceding 
evidence;  a  Nabopolassar  may  have  assumed  to  be  king  of  Assyria, 
and  if  the  name  be  that  of  a  real  king  of  Assyria,  he  may  very  well 
have  had  weights  made  for  his  dependent  province  of  Babylonia; 
and  the  form  of  the  alphabet  is  Babylonian  rather  than  Assyrian. 

The  three  remaining  ducks  caused  a  difficulty  of  another  sort.  They 
were  all  less  than  a  manah ;  and  the  two  largest  were  marked  with 
the  numeral  "six,"  followed  by  a  character  of  uncertain  value,  in 

this  way  fff  ^^^||i'  while  the  smaller  had  the  numeral  ''eight," 

followed  by  the  character  >3r.*  These  unknown  monograms  repre- 
sented perhaps  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-second  parts  of  a  Babylonian 

1  The  word  looks  like  Nabovallbar,  a  name  quite  unknown  to  me.  See  Duck 
No.  2. 

'  One  of  these  had  also  a  legend  m  four  lines,  a  good  deal  peeled  o£  I 
have  attempted  a  facsimile  of  the  characters  remaining,  bat  they  are  doubtfully 
rendered  for  the  most  part     See  Duck  No.  4. 

'  Dr.  Hincks  in  a  paper  printed  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Ro^l  Irish 
Academy,  yoL  y.  p.  40A,  mentions  his  discovery  of  the  value  of  those  two 
characters,  being  respectiTely  ^^th  and  ^th  of  a  manah;  the  one  of  course  wlilch 
I  suppose  to  be  the  Babylonian  weight.  He  has  subsequently  favoured  me  with 
the  following  note: — 

*'I  cannot  recollect    whether  I  had  any    other    grounds  for  valuing  the 

IT  I  ^T  as  a  sixtieth  of  the  manah,  when  I  published  my  letter  in  the  6th  volume 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  than  the  following: 

<<The  manah  is  the  sixtieth  part  of  the  tikun  or  talent;  and  it  is  natural  to 
expect  that  the  sexagesimal  division  would  be  continued,  more  especially  as  the 
Assyrians  liad  a  word  for  denoting  '  sixty '  of  anything,  analogous  to  oar  *  dona ' 
and  '  score,*  viz.  tuH;  whence,  as  applied  to  years,  the  cunraoe  of  Abydenua 

''In  conformity  with  thb,  the  lion-shaped  weights  in  the  museum  give  the 

>-<«TT     nearly    one-fifteenth,    and    the    ^^J    nearly   one-thirtieth    of    the 

manah,  which  would  be  quadruple  and  double  shekels  TTT^T>  if  this  were 
a  sixtieth  of  the  manah. 

'*  All  doubt  on  the  subject  b,  however,  removed  by  a  tablet  which  I  saw 
in  the  museum  this  spring;  wliich  proves  positively  that  the  mana  contained  60 

yl  ^1  and  this  last  contained  30  ^ |<T^  (a  weight  not  previously  known 
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Weights. 


I-ion  No.    6 
»     >,     10 


AaBQmed 
Original 
Weight. 

lbs.  oa.  dts.  grs. 
2    8  16    0 


41     0    0    0 


Actual 
Weight. 


Iba.  oa.  dtfl.  gn. 
2    6    8    8 
1     3    8  17 
13     16 


*^®88  Loss 


in 
Weight 


per 

Cent. 


Namei, 


0    4    2    0       0 


4    2    3 


o»-  dtfl,  grs. 
3    7  16 

0  19  17 

1  6    9 
7  15  10 

22  18    8 


Two  Bab.-Min» 
One      da 

One      do. 
Thirty  do. 


1  anppif  to  be^^bXit  tj^Ti  "^-^  '"^^  *»•-  «-  -«ch 
of  the  firat  table,  and  it  SA  br*!  *  w  "  ^''^  ^'«^»*-  -«'«hts 
-aa  not  exacti;  t.o  to  ot  w' tJ''  ""r'  *»•-»  the  proportion 
of  30  Bab.  manahs,  a  qnarr'of  T.'^''*  "^  *'*«  ^S^  ^^<^^> 

weight  of  15  manahs^odt  !   f  ^"""f  heavier  than  the  Assyrian 
wa«^e«  .,eet  .  it  riaTtt  tt  ^^  ^^^     ^^«  ""^^« 

is  onl'\trti:?pLS  ::e'h"  ^'"^'  '''''''  *»•-  '-*'  ^-*  *"« 

The  weight  of  thf  Z^ritleTs"f,^^r  %T  *^"  ^^!:- 
wiU  g,ve  a  quarter  manah  (=  eiirhth  A»     •    ^^      '  "  ^^""^  ^*^^^' 

the  lose  wiU  then  be  a  little  mo2  tt„   '^"*°^  ""  '  ^*'''  ^  "^-  ^^  '*'^*- ' 

aud  fourth  duck  we  can  Ink^n^ut;        ^'  "*"*•    ^""^  ^''^  *^^ 

-«  certainly  ZZZ  |,    M   '"-'  ;°  ^''^  ^'^^^  *>f  '^^  '"^t  Uou 

go  no  farther  with  it     Th«  J  n-       2    I  **'  ^*  '"*°*'" '  •*"*  ^  «^«'<1 

fi«t  letter,  wouldbe  «ad  ^.-tb    *        u'.*^"'  ^^'^  *  *^'«'«*'«'^ '"  '»»« 

be  read,  without  much  doubt,  rUD  n»y  NKfDTT ;  this 

SrilS:l;te'<;i^S>i'"'**^  ""'--'  «-*  --*-  or  ««.noy  we«. 

« The  ™»»oaQt«iaed  about  7740  g«U* 

"^•"•in^  „  129     „ 

"The  ^Y<y^  ... 

"Kiflyleigh,  ]»  April,  leM."  " 
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would  be  good  Biblical  Chaldee,  signifying  "fifteen  manahs;"  and  if 
the  laet  letter  of  the  first  word  should  be  thought  more  like  H  than  Mi 
it  will  make  no  difi*erence.  This  was  satisfactory ;  but  no  other  legend 
in  the  plate  was  intelligible,  except  the  11th,  which  could  be  read 
■f?D  nW,  "royal  weight"  I  therefore  went  to  the  British  Museum, 
to  examine  the  originals ;  all  the  inscriptions  on  the  lions  were  found 
to  be  mach  more  fsAnt  and  uncertain  than  I  had  anticipated ;  but  with 
the  kindness  and  help  of  Mr.  Vaux,  who  assisted  me  with  good  im- 
pressions in  gutta  percha,  and  aided  me  in  reading  several  doubtful 
letters,  I  was  enabled  to  make  the  facsimiles  contained  in  the  accom- 
panying lithograph,  which  may  be  read  as  foUows  : — 

On  the  first  weight,  the  line  on  the  side  may  be  II  III  ~  il^D 
Mp*)M  n  :  "  fifteen  manahs  of  the  country  (?)  "  in  which  the  second 
word  n,  is  doubtful.  It  certainly  looks  here  more  like  ^^2  ;  but  the 
first  character  is  like  a  not  unusual  form  of  1,  and  the  second  letter, 
very  faint  on  this  weight,  is,  on  the  other  lions,  where  the  same  word 
occurs,  more  like^:  a  space  folio ws,  with  traces  of  letters;* and  in 
No.  2,  in  the  same  word,  there  is  a  third  letter,  which  may  be  nun  or 
samech.  If  the  word  ]^2  could  be  undertsood  as  "  within,"  as  well  as 
"  between,"  there  would  be  good  reason  for  reading  it  so ;  but  this  is, 
I  fear,  inadmissible. 

The  word  Mp*lt>^i  "  the  earth,"  is  curious ;  it  is  found  only  in 
the  single  Chaldee  verse  of  Jeremiah,  which  the  Jews  supposed  to  be 
addressed  to  their  countrymen  of  the  captivity  in  Babylon.  It  is 
quite  plain  on  several  of  the  lions ;  but  I  admit  that  its  non-occur- 
rence in  our  usual  Chaldee  texts  makes  the  reading  suspicious. 

The  line  on  the  base  is  certainly  T^y^  H\Oy  MK^Dl,  "  fifteen  manahs,^' 
the  only  doubtful  letter  being  the  final  of  the  first  word.  There  are 
faint  traces  of  cuneiform  letters  on  the  back,  under  the  handle  ;  but 
not  one  satisfactorily  legible. 

The  inscription  on  the  side  of  tke  second  lion  is  like  that  on  the 
first,  with  the  sole  change  of  the  numerals,  but  rather  more  legible,  and 
written  in  two  lines.  Of  the  inscription  on  the  base,  I  can  read  only 
the  word  rWQfl "  five."  The  first  characters  of  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tion are  given  doubtfully  in  Mr.  Layard's  plate,  11  ^T  ;  but  is  visible 

enough  I y  ^T   ►^T   on  the  lion, — "  five  manahs.** 

On  the  third  lion  we  have  again  the  same  legend,  but  with  the 
numeral  3.  The  line  on  the  base  is  very  faint,  but  in  a  good  light, 
the  characters  given  in  the  piate  may  be  distinctly  seen.  The  whole 
line  may  be  completed  without  much  doubt  in  this  way,  H^O  TVtrW 
"]^D,  "  three  royal  manahs."     The  form  of  the  numeral  is  Hebrew 


3! 

r 

o 


r 


*  tir 
If  Er 


X. 


6^ 


r~ 


X^r 


C^ 


1  ^ 


-  •«- 

-    -if 

s 


I 
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rather  than  Chaldee.     On  the  back   ^  ^   ►-/"!  "  three  manahs,** 
is  still  visible  in  a  good  light. 

On  the  fourth  weight,  we  have  a  repetition  of  the  legend,  with  the 
number  2 ;  and  on  the  base,  a  line,  of  which  the  last  word  will  be 
*)^0.  The  whole  line  must  mean,  "  two  manahs  of  the  king,**  or 
''two  royal  manahs;"  but  I  have  not  succeeded  in  reading  it,  though 
I  think  the  first  two  letters  are  y^.  The  cuneiform  inscription  on 
the  back  reads,  pretty  clearly,  "  The  Great  Sennacherib  ....  two 
manahs  of  the  king."  The  words  obliterated  were,  no  doubt,  "  king 
of  Assyria,"  which  are  visible  enough  on  the  weights  numbered 
5,  6,  and  12. 

The  fifth  must  be  read,  "two  manahs  of  the  king  j"  y?0  1 1  H^O. 
The  cuneiform  legend  contains  ''  The  Great  Shalmanubar,  king  of 
Assyria,  two  manahs  of  the  king." 

The  sixth  lion,  which  is  only  half  the  weight  of  the  preceding,  has 
no  cursive  inscription.  The  cuneiform  name  is  that  of  Tiglath 
pileser  j  and  the  character  following  the  word  manah,  is  perhaps  the 
monogram  of  Babylon.  If  this  be  really  so,  it  is  a  corroboration  of 
the  opinion,  that  the  value  of  the  Babylonian  weight  is  one-half  of 
that  of  the  Assyrian  ;  but  the  engraving  is  very  much  effaced ;  the 
character  on  the  plate  is  much  too  decided. 

There  is  nothing  visible  on  No.  7 ;  and  the  workmanship  is  coarser 
than  that  of  the  others. 

On  the  side  of  No.  8,  the  word  n^o  is  deeply  and  clearly 
engraved ;  very  differently  from  the  superficial  scratches  found  on 
most  of  the  other  weights;  on  the  base  we  see  *|^D  H^D-  There 
are  three  cuneiform  lines  on  the  back ;  on  the  first,  the  royal  name 
is  quite  gone,  but  we  see  '*  king  of  Assyria  **  in  the  second  line,  and 
"  one  manah  of  the  king  "  in  the  third. 

On  No.  9,  the  legend  may  be  Mp*lK  I  H^D,  but  the  T^yo  is 
nnlike  that  of  any  other  examples,  and  the  weight  unusually  light. 
On  the  back  some  portion  of  the  cuneiform  legend  is  visible,  but 
the  handle,  which  appears  to  have  been  fixed  after  the  engraving  was 
done^  goes  quite  through  the  name. 

Nos.  10  and  11  have  both  f^D  H^O;  but  on  the  bottom  of  the 
weights,  so  as  not  to  be  seen  without  taking  them  up;  in  No.  10 
the  words  are  preceded  by  the  numeral.  The  weight  is  in  both  cases 
that  of  one  Babylonian  mina — it  would  thus  appear  that  the  word 
"7^0  was  not  a  mark  of  distinction  between  the  two  systems  of 
weights,  as  I  at  first  supposed ;  it  was  probably  used  to  authenticate 
the  correct  amount.  The  cuneiform  legend  reads  '^  one  manah  of  the 
king,"  but  the  king's  name  is  uncertain. 
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No.  12  has  a  word  which  may  be  J[np3  the  last  letters  are  eertainlj 
ttn  and  the  first  is  a  not  uncommon  form  of  p.  This  is  the  word 
which  is  frequently  attached  to  weights  in  the  Bible,  and  which 
oar  translators  have  rendered  **  weight  of  the  sanctnary,**  in  probaUe 

distinction  to  the  '7^^'?  P?>  '*the  king^s  weight,"  which  occurs  in 
2  Sam.  xiY.  26.  The  cnneiform  legend  on  the  back  is  ''  The  Great 
Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria,"  followed  by  the  word  manah  only, 
the  numeral  and  addition  being  lost. 

On  No.  1 3,  the  legend  is  plainly  Kp'^K  Wl.  It  denotes  *•  a 
quarter,*'  and  the  form  of  the  word  is  rather  Hebrew  than  Chaldee. 
The  weight  is  really  the  quarter  of  an  Assyrian  talent,  allowing  for  a 
loss  by  wear  of  6  per  cent.  The  traces  of  cuneiform  letters  look  like 
the  name  of  Sennacherib. 

The  cursire  letters  on  No.  14,  are  giren  on  the  side  and  on  the 
bottom,  representing  in  both  cases  the  word  tran,  "  fire'*  or  "  the  fifth.** 
The  weight  being  just  the  fifth  part  of  the  Assyrian  talent,  deducting 
only  2  per  cent,  for  loss,  of  course  the  word  ItfDH  must  be  read 
accordingly. 

On  the  15th  weight  the  inscription  is  funt,  as  usual;  the  three 
letters  which  precede  the  number  I  read  at  first  *]Vd>  though 
thinking  the  last  letter  more  like  ]  or  il ;  but  on  a  closer  examination 
I  saw  that  this  could  not  be  right.  I  therefore  concluded  that  it  was 
the  name  of  a  smaller  weight,  and  the  numeral  shews  that  three  of 
them  were  contained  in  the  weight  under  examination.  The  question 
is,  what  was  the  smaller  weight?  It  must  hare  been  something  larger 
than  279  grains,  which  is  one-third  of  the  weight  of  the  lion  in  the 
museum,  for  it  is  certain  that  the  bronze  cannot  be  heavier  now  than 
T^hen  new.  The  usual  estimate  of  a  loss  of  3  or  4  per  cent,  would 
make  it  nearly  300  grains.  The  word  might  have  been  perhaps 
I3*nK  or  1D3"^"|J*  both  which  are  found  in  the  Bible,  and  are  equiva- 
lent  to  drachmas.  These  words  look  very  much  like  Greek ;  but  a^ 
the  Greeks  certainly  borrowed  the  H^D,  which  has  Semitic  analogies 
everywhere,  they  may  have  borrowed  the  drachma,  and  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  name  of  the  coin  or  weight  called  a  daric  may  be 
connected  with  it.  But  the  largest  daric  we  have,  236  grains,  would 
be  too  small,  being  43  grains  less  than  one-third  of  our  weight  In  its 
present  condition.     The  drachma  would  be  still  more  inadmissible. 

As  a  last  resort,  I  recurred  to  the  shekel ;  and  as  the  last  letters 
of  the  inscription  might,  with  some  little  hesitation,  be  read  |bp, 
and  there  were  traces  of  another  letter,  we  might  have  the  word 
l^pltf,  —  a  possible  plural  of  bplt^.  There  were  traces  of  another 
word  preceding,   one  letter  of  which  looked  like  ^,   which  might 
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have  been  a  part  of  tt^Kf,  "  three,"  and  we  shonld  have  thus  "  three 
shekels."  The  three  strokes  which  follow  are  perfectly  visible,  and 
decisive  as  to  the  number.  If  this  be  the  reading,  which  I  admit 
is-^oubtfnl,  we  have  before  us  the  means  of  attaining  to  a  closely 
approximate  estimate  of  the  value  and  relative  proportion  of  the 
Hebrew  weights,  about  which  such  very  various  estimates  have  been 
made ;  but  as  my  opinion  depends  a  good  deal  upon  assumptions 
that  are  not  universally  admitted,  I  will  first  state  what  these 
assumptions    are.      I  assume  that  the   Hebrew   kikkar    contained 

60  manahs,  because  the  Septuagint  renders  the  Hebrew  word  "^33 

by  "  talent",  and  the  Greek  talent  certainly  contains  60  mined,  which 
was  of  course  well  known  to  the  translators ;  but  this  is  I  believe 
admitted  pretty  generally.  I  infer  that  the  Assyrian  and  Baby-* 
Ionian  talents  had  the  same  relative  value  to  their  respective 
manahs,  because  in  the  case  of  the  Assyrian  talent,  we  have,  in  the 
weights  before  us,  the  aliquot  parts  of  such  a  talent,  the  15-nianah 
and  5-manah  weights  being  its  ^  and  ^  parts ;  and  for  the  Babylonian 
talent  we  have  Greek  testimony,  shewing  it  to  be  equal  to  60  of 
Buch  manahs  as  we  find  here.  I  believe  that  there  were  Hebrew 
weights  of  two  kinds,  one  the  double  of  the  other,  as  we  find  in  the 
case  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  weights,  first,  because  we  have 
the  testimony  of  tlie  Rabbins,  that  there  was  such  distinction  of 
weights,  the  one  exactly  double  the  other,  and  because  the  names 
attributed  to  these  weights,  which  are  also  found  in  the  Bible, 
— "  the  weight  of  the  king,"  "7^S)n  in«  (2  Sam.  xiv.  26),  and 
ItHpn  7pl^  (Exod.  xxxviii.  24),  are  actually  found  upon  the  Assy- 
rian and  Babylonian  weights  in  the  Museum,  though  I  admit  that 
the  distinction  does  not  appear  in  every  case  to  correspond  with 
the  difierence  in  weight.  The  Rabbinical  testimony  is  found  in  the 
Aruch.^  The  last  assumption,  and  the  one  perhaps  which  will  be 
the  most  disputed,  is,  that  the  reading  of  these  legends  is  correct ;  and 
I  acknowledge  that  in  the  case  of  the  weight  before  us  it  is  doubtful. 
There  is  really  no  direct  authority  for  the  weight  of  the  shekel 
in  the  Bible,  or  its  relative  value  to  the  manah.  It  may  be  gathered 
from  Exod,  xxxviii.  24,  Ac,  by  calculation  from  the  number  of  men 
who  paid  their  contribution  towards  the  tabernacle,  and  the  amount 
received,  that  3000  shekels  were  equal  to  one 'kikkar,  or  talent; 
therefore  if  60  manahs  be  equal  to  a  talent,  it  follows  that  one 

1  *'The  legal  shekel  is  equal  to  four  1  7*  . »  and  the  dinar  is  the  znz  (or 
drachma.)  The  shekel  of  our  Rabbins  is  but  one  half,  and  contains  two  dinars.'* 
Amch,  quoted  in  Schindlei's  Lexicon  Pentaglotton. 
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manah  would  be  equal  to  50  shekels.  The  shekel  is  nsuallj  said 
io  be  the  100th  part  of  a  manah^  because  in  2  Chron.  ix.  16,  the 
weight  of  the  shields  made  by  king  Solomon  is  stated  in  our  transla- 
tion to  be  300  shekels;  while  the  same  shields,  in  1  Kings,  x.  17, 
are  given  as  weighing  each  three  manahs.     But  the  word  is  not  in 

the  original  at  all.     We  have  only  ^HT  n^KO  itf^,  «'  three  hundred 

of  gold,**  which  may  ha^e  been  some  other  weight,  probably  the 
adarkon,  or  darkemon,  which,  like  its  Grecian  namesake  the  drachma, 
was  likely  to  have  been  the  hundredth  part  of  tbe  manah.  The 
12th  verse  in  the  xlvth  chap,  of  Ezekiel  would  be  decisive,  but  its  mean- 
ing is  doubtful.  Our  version  gives  it  with  accuracy  :  ^*  twenty  shekels, 
five-and-twenty  shekels,  ffteen  shekels  shall  be  your  maneh.**  This 
last  verse  has  led  to  an  opinion  that  there  were  60  shekels  in  the  manah, 
because  25  and  20  and  15,  make  up  60  ;  but  it  would  be  a  very  odd 
way  of  expressing  this,  and  there  is  no  copulative  conjunction.  Some 
have  supposed,  in  consequence,  that  shekels  of  three  different  weights 
were  by  this  verse  directed  to  be  employed.  The  practice  of  our 
own  country,  in  which  we  have  at  this  moment  two  different  pounds 
in  actual  u8e,^-one  the  avoirdupois  of  7000  grains,  and  the  other  the 
troy  of  5670  grains,  shews  the  possibility  of  this  interpretation,  which 
is  countenanced  by  the  terms  "  shekel  of  the  sanctuary,"  and  "  shekel 
of  the  king,"  and  by  the  testimony  of  the  rabbins. 

We  will  now  see  what  would  be  the  value  of  the  shekel  under 
these  different  suppositions,  taking  the  two  kinds  of  Hebrew  manah 
to  be  equal  to  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  manahs  respectively,  aa 
we  have  supposed  them  to  be  in  the  table  above  given — ^the  Assyrian 
being  15,744  grs.,  and  the  Babylonian,  7)872  grs. — the  former  equi- 
valent to  the  weight  of  the  sanctuary,  the  other  to  the  weight  of 

the  king. 

Assyr.  Bab. 

15744        7872 

Shekel  at  tJt  157*44  78*72 

"        ^    262-4     131-2 

"         T^    314-88  157-44 

"         tV   629-76  314-88 

"        -^    787-2     393-6 

"         tV    1049-6     524-8 

The  first  is  a  shekel  of  100  to  the  manah,  as  inferred  from  the 
comparison  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  above  referred  to. 

The  second  is  of  ^th,  from  Ezekiel,  according  to  the  first  inter- 
pretation. 

The  third  of  rffth,  from  the  38th  chapter  of  Exodus. 
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The  three  last  from  the  second  mode  of  interpreting  the  same  verse 
of  Ezekiel. 

The  first  of  these  is  inadmissible  for  the  reasons  above  given,  as 
being  without  positive  authority.  The  second  is  doubtful,  because  the 
testimony,  though  positive,  is  not  easily  intelligible*  The  third,  which 
has  the  positive  authority  of  the  passage  in  Exodus,  with  the  single 
assumption,  generally  admitted,  that  there  were  60  manahs  in  the 
talent,  gives  one  shekel  of  314  grains  and  one  of  157  grains.  The 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth,  are  from  a  positive  authority,  but  are  doubtful 
by  reason  of  uncertain  interpretation;  of  these  the  fourth  gives 
shekels  of  629  and  314  grains.  The  weight  of  314  grains  is  common 
to  the  third  and  fourth  estimates;  it  is  the  largest  of  the  two  as 
deduced  from  the  record  in  the  book  of  Exodus,  where  the  shekel  of 
the  sanctuary  is  expressly  mentioned,  and  the  smallest  in  the  case 
of  Ezekiel,  who  may  have  assumed  the  smaller  weight  as  a  basis, 
when  he  gave  the  larger  proportion  of  "  twenty-five  shekels  to  the 
raaneh.*' 

Greek  authority  favours  this  valuation  of  the  shekel.  Suidas, 
alleging  the  authority  of  Moses  in  the  Old  Testament,^  gives  the 
weight  as  Jive  drachmas,  the  20tli  of  a  mina;  and  Hesychius  gives 
two  attic  drachmas,'  the  50th  part;  and  although  he  speaks  of  Attic 
weight,  we  may  fairly  suppose  that  his  authority  gave  the  Hebrew 
weight;  he  probably  took  his  statements  from  the  Septuagint,  which 
sometimes  translates  shekel  by  didrachma,  meaning  that  of  Alex- 
andria, which  numismatists  inform  us  was  equal  to  the  attic  tetra- 
drachma.  Rabbinical  testimony,  as  we  have  seen,  agrees  with  this ; 
and  the  Targum  on  Samuel  translates  the  ''fourth  part  of  a  shekel*' 
of  1  Sam.  ix.  8,  by  K*tn  J^DT  "one  drachma." 

T  -  V 

The  result  of  this  discussion  is  a  conviction  on  my  mind  that  there 
were  two  Hebrew  shekels,  one  of  about  314  grains,  and  another 
of  half  that  value.  The  weight  of  the  lion  which  I  assume  to  have 
upon  it  a  legend  meaning  ''three  shekels"  as  stated  before,  is 
1  oz.  14  dwts.  21  grs.,  or  837  grains;  and  one-third  of  this  amounts  to 
279  grains,  a  sufiiciently  near  value  to  the  shekel  which  was  the 
50th  part  of  the  Assyrian,  or  25tli  of  the  Babylonian  manah,  to 
render  it  a  probable  inference  that  this  is  a  multiple  of  the  shekel ; 
the  loss  by  wear  and  corrosion  would  be  11  per  cent.'  I  fully  admit, 
however,  that  the  reading  is  very  doubtful. 

'  SicXov  dpyvpiatv  «•   Moivcr^c  (^i)<fiv  iv  ry  raXai^. 

'  Avvarai  Sk  6  aiyXoQ  ^vo  ^pay/iti;  'Arricac* 

3  The  note  communicated  by  Dr.  Hincks,  inserted  in  page  218  may  perhapM 
be  thought  to  invklidate  this  conclusion;  but  the  Hebrew  division  might  have 
been  different  from  that  of  the  Babylonians. 
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The  principal  interest  of  these  readings  appears  to  consist  in  the  proof 
famished  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet,  of  very  nearly 
the  same  form  and  character  as  we  find  it  in  later  monoments^  and  in 
the  presumption  that  Phoenician  or  Canaanite  merchants  were  resident 
in  Assyria  as  early  as  the  9th  or  10th  century  before  the  Christian 
era,  if  the  name  of  Shalmanubar  be  read  correctly;  and  certainly  as 
early  as  Tiglath  Pileser  in  the  8th  century.^  The  language  was 
probably  the  same  throughout  the  country  S.W.  of  Assyria,  with 
dialectical  differences  only ;  and  although  it  is  hardly  safe  to  make 
inferences  from  such  fragments  as  we  have  before  us,  it  appears  to 
have  been  rather  Hebrew  than  the  Chaldee  of  Daniel  and  the 
Targums.  I  confess  I  was  disappointed  at  the  result,  as  I  had  hoped 
to  find  a  transcription  of  the  genuine  Assyrian  language  in  a  known 
alphabet,  and  I  fear  we  may  now  assume  that  the  cursive  legends 
found  here  and  there  upon  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  relics,  are  either 
notes  of  explanation  or  translations,  and  not  transcripts.  It  would, 
however,  be  premature  to  speak  confidently  until  some  longer  in- 
scription be  laid  open  to  our  investigations. 

^  It  has  been  suggested,  and  it  is  certainly  posmble,  that  these  legends  may  be 
in  the  cuniTe  Assyrian  alphabet,  which  would  then  have  been  subsequently  adopted 
by  the  Phoenicians ;  but  the  cursive  characters  on  undoubted  Assyrian  monuments, 
though  allied  to  these,  are  still  different,  and  the  language  of  the  inscriptions  before 
us,  fragmentaiy  as  they  are,  teems  peculiarly  Hebrew  or  Chaldee,  rather  than 
Aasyriau. 
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NOTE  TO  COLONEL  SYKES'  PAPER  ON  THE  MINIATURE 

CHAITYAS. 

Since  the  paper  ptbssed  through  the  press  two  further  notices  hj 
Mr.  Prinsep  of  inscribed  versions  of  the  Buddhist  formula  have  come 
to  my  notice.  The  first  is  upon  a  Buddhist  image^  found  at  the  fort  of 
Indra  Pje,  in  Bhagulpoor,  and  an  engraving  of  which  is  published  in 
Franklin's  Palibothra.  Of  this  Mr.  Prinsep  says,  "  the  two  lines  sepa- 
rately given  are,  though  miserably  perverted  by  the  copyist,  precisely 
the  same  as  the  Ye  dharmTna  hetu,  <&c.,  of  Sarnath.  The  three  lines 
on  the  pedestal^  though  stated  in  the  text  to  be  different,  would  appear 
to  be  the  same  also ;  at  least  the  two  first  words.  Ye  dharmmd  are 
distinct."  The  second  is  upon  an  image  of  Buddha,  found  in  the  year 
1794,  along  with  two  urns,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  temple  of  Sarnath,  by 
workmen  employed  in  digging  for  stones  among  the  ruins  of  some 
ancient  buildings.  A  copy  was  published  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Duncan, 
in  the  Asiatic  Researches  (vol.  v.,  p.  133),  and  Mr.  Prinsep  in  noti- 
cing it  says,  *'  I  was  much  pleased  to  discover  the  identical  sentence 
^  Ye  dharmma,'  &c.,  about  which  so  much  discussion  has  lately  taken 
place,  occupying  the  two  lines  at  the  bottom  of  the  page — ^they  are 
disguised  by  several  very  gross  errors  of  the  copyist;  and  it  is  there- 
fore not  surprising  that  no  attempt  should  have  been  made  by  Wilford, 
who  alludes  several  times  in  his  Essay  to  the  other  part  of  the  in- 
scription, or  by  other  Sanscrit  scholars,  to  read  it.  The  lines  are  thus 
given : 

Swadhannmftheta  pnUcaro  hetum  teshtoi  tath^phalohyavadat 
Teshdm  chayoyirodha  evam  yiidi  mahteamanah 

Major  Kittoe,  in  his  explorations  of  the  Vihdras  and  Chaityas  of 
Behar,  found  many  Buddhist  images,  especially  at  Buddha  6aya>,  all  of 
which  had  the  formula  Ye  dharma  eugraved  upon  them.' 

I  would  also  call  attention  to  another  inscription  published  in  the 
Bengal  Journal,'  (vol.  iv.,  page  56^)  which  is  called  "  Copy  of  an 
Inscription  on  a  stone  found  near  the  ruins  of  a  Buddhist  temple  in 
Province  Wellesley,  Malayan  Peninsula,"  and  of  which  no  further 
account  is  given,  excepting  an  entry  in  the  Proceedings  of  its  presenta- 
tion by  Captain  J.  Low.    This  slab  bears  upon  it  the  representation  of 

1  Bengal  Journal,  vol.  iy.,  286.     lb.  713. 
'  Bengal  Journal,  vol.   xvU,  266. .  ^ 
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a  dagopa,  witli  the  asaal  seven  stories  or  stages,  and  the  Ti.  On  the 
surface  of  the  slab  is  an  inscription  in  characters^  which  Mr.  Dowson 
considers  indentically  the  same  as  those  of  the  inscription  from  Kedah, 
and  which  he  has  no  difficulty  in  reading  as  : 

Ajninich  chiyste  luunnina  janmanah  kaimma-ktouiain 

There  are  four  or  five  more  letters,  apparently  by  a  different  hand  and 
much  less  deeply  cut^  which  look  as  if  they  were  intended  for  the 
commencement  of  the  second  line.  On  the  sides  of  the  slab  there  Is 
another  inscription,  several  of  the  letters  of  which  are  clearly  legible, 
but  the  stone  is  in  such  a  mutilated  condition  that  no  consecntive  sense 
can  be  made  out — ^no  trace  of  the  Ye  dharmma  is  visible. 
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Aet.  XIIL — On  Buddha  and  Buddhism.    By  Pbofessoe 

Wilson,  Director  of  the  R.A.8. 

[Read  at  a  Lecture^  April  8,  1854.] 

Much  has  been  written,  much  lias  been  said  in  various  places,  and 
amongst  them  in  this  Society,  about  Buddha^  and  the  religious  system 
which  bears  his  name,  yet  it  may  be  suspected  that  the  notions  which 
have  been  entertained  and  propagated,  in  many  particulars  relating  to 
both  the  history  and  the  doctrines,  have  been  adopted  upon  insufficient 
information  and  somewhat  prematurely  disseminated.  Very  copious 
additions,  and  those  of  a  highly  authentic  character,  hare  been,  but 
very  receritly,  made  to  the  stock  of  materials  which  we  heretofore 
possessed,  and  there  has  scarcely  yet  been  sufficient  time  for  their 
deliberate  examination.  Copious  also  and  authentic  as  they  are,  they 
are  still  incomplete,  and  much  remains  for  Oriental  scholars  to 
accomplish  before  it  can  be  said  that  the  materials  for  such  a  history 
of  Buddha  as  shall  command  the  assent  of  all  who  study  the  subject, 
have  been  conclusively  provided.  I  have,  therefore,  no  purpose  of 
proposing  to  you  in  the  views  I  am  about  to  take,  that  yon  should 
consider  them  as  final;  my  only  intention  is  to  bring  the  subject 
before  you  as  it  stands  at  present,  with  some  of  that  additional 
elucidation  which  is  derivable  from  the  many  valuable  publications 
that  have  recently  appeared,  and  particularly  from  the  learned  and 
authentic  investigations  of  the  late  Eugene  Burnouf,  the  only  scholar 
as  yet  who  has  combined  a  knowledge  of  Sanscrit  with  that  of  Pali 
and  Tibetan,  and  has  been  equally  familiar  with  the  Buddhist 
authorities  of  the  north  and  south  of  India:  unfortunately  he  has 
been  lost  to  us  before  he  had  gone  through  the  wide  circuit  of  research 
which  he  had  contemplated,  and  which  he  only  was  competent  to 
have  traversed;  and  although  he  has  accomplished  more  than  any 
other  scholar,  more  than  it  would  seem  possible  for  any  human  ability 
and  industry  to  have  achieved,  it  is  to  be  deeply  and  for  ever 
regretted  that  his  life  was  not  spared  to  have  effected  all  he  had 
intended,  and  for  which  he  was  collecting,  and  had  collected,  many 
valuable  and  abundant  materials.  Still  he  has  left  us,  in  his  Intro- 
duction k  THistoire  de  Bouddhisme,  and  in  his  posthumous  work  Le 
Lotus  de  la  Bonne  Loi,  an  immense  mass  of  authentic  information 
which  was  not  formerly  within  our  reach,  and  which  must  contribute 
effectually  to  rationalize  the  speculations  that  may  be  hazarded  in 
future  on  Buddha  and  his  faith.  Some  of  those  which  have  been 
started  by  the  erudition  and  ingenuity  of  the  learned  in  past  ages  will 
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beet  introdaoe  as  to  the  opportnnity  we  now  bare  of  asoertaining 
what  is  probable,  if  we  cannot  positiyely  affinn  that  it  is  all  true. 

It  is  sometimes  supposed  that  the  classical  anthors  supply  ns  with 
eyidence  of  the  Baddhist  religion  in  India  three  centuries  before  the 
era  of  Christianity,  drawing  this  inference  especially  from  the  frag- 
ments which  remain  of  the  writings  of  Hegasthenes,  the  ambassador 
of  Seleucus  to  Chandragupta,,  about  the  year  b.c.  295,  according  to  his 
latest  editor,  Schwanbeck,  and  to  whose  descriptions  of  various  par- 
ticulars respecting  India  the  other  ancient  writers  are  almost  wholly 
indebted.  It  is  well  known  that  he  divides  the  Indian  philosophers 
into  two  classes,  the  Brachmanai  and  the  Sannanai ;  and  the  latter  it 
has  been  condnded  intend  the  Sramanas,  one  of  the  titles  of  the 
Buddhist  ascetics.  This  is  not  impossible.  If  we  trust  to  the  traditions 
of  the  Buddhists,  their  founder  lived  at  least  two  centuries  before  the 
mission  of  M^gasthenes,  and  in  that  case  we  might  expect  to  meet 
with  his  disciples  in  the  descriptions  of  the  ambassador*  At  tiie  same 
time  Sramana  is  not  exclusively  the  designation  of  a  Buddhist^  it  is 
equally  that  of  a  Brahmanical  ascetic,  and  its  use  does  not  positively 
determine  to  which  class  it  is  to  be  applied.^  In  truth,  it  is  clear  from 
what  follows  that  the  Brahman  was  intended,  for  Megasthenes  pro- 
ceeds to  say;  ''of  the  Sarmanai,  the  most  highly  venerated  among  them 
are  the  Hyllobii,**  that  is,  as  he  goes  on  to  explain  the  term,  "those 
who  pass  their  lives  in  the  woods  (XtDvrat  ev  ract  v\at9)f  and  who  live 
upon  wild  fruits  and  seeds,  and  are  clothed  in  the  barks  of  trees,"  in 
other  words  the  Vdnaprastha  of  the  Brahmanical  system;  literally, 
the  dweller  in  the  woods,  the  man  of  the  third  order,  who,  having 
fulfilled  his  course  of  householder,  is  enjoined  by  Manu  to  repair  to 
the  lonely  wood  to  subsist  upon  green  roots  and  fruit,  and  to  wear  a 
Testure  of  bark.  Major  Cunningham,  indeed,  who  is  a  courageoos 
etymologist,  derives  Hyllobii  from  the  Sanscrit  AlobhiyOf  ''one  who  is 
without  desire,"  that  is,  the  Bodhisatw%  who  has  suppressed  all 
human  passions ;  but  Alohhiya  is  not  a  genuine  Sanscrit  word,  nor 
is  there  any  authority  for  its  application  to  a  Bodhitatwa,  and 
Megasthenes  may  be  presumed  to  have  understood  his  own  language. 
His  interpretation  of  Hyllobii,  the  dwellers  in  the  woods,  is  in  such 
perfect  conformity  with  the  meaning  of  Vdnaprastha,  that  we  cannot 
doubt  the  identity  of  the  two  designations. 

Nothing  of  any  value,  upon  this  subject  at  least,  is  derivable 
from  classical  writers  in  addition  to  the  information  furnished  by 

^  When  Arjuna  goes  to  the  forest  he  is  attended  amongst  others  by  Srtmumah 
Vanavkasahy  forest-dwelling  Sramanas :  these  could  not  hare  been  Baddhists.-^ 
Mahdbhdrat,  Adi  Parva,  r,  7742. 
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Mtiga^theues  j  but  when  we  come  later  downj  or  to  the  early  agea 
of  Christianity,  various  carious  notices  of  Buddhism  occur  in  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Churchy  which  though  meagre  are  iu  the 
main  correct.  We  need  not  be  surprised  at  this :  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Buddhism  was  in  a  highly  flourishing  state  in  India  in  the  first 
centuries  of  Christianity^  and  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  some  indica- 
tions of  its  diffusion  should  hare  found  their  way  to  Syria  and  Egypt. 

Clemens  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  towards  the  dose  of  the  second 
century^  had  evidently  heard  of  the  monastic  practices,  and  of  the 
peculiar  monuments  or  Topes  of  the  Buddhists.  When  he  speaks  of 
the  Brachmanai  and  the  Sarmanai  as  two  distinct  classes  of  Indian 
philosophers,  he  uses  the  very  words  of  Megasthenes,  and  merely, 
therefore,  repeats  his  statement;  but  that  he  does  not  understand 
Buddhists  by  Sarmanes  is  clear  enough,  for  he  proceeds  to  add, ''  there 
are  of  the  Indians  some  who  worship  Buddha,  or  Boutta,  whom  they 
honour  as  a  god" ;  and  in  another  passage  he  observes :  ^^  those  of  the 
Indians  who  are  called  Semnoi  cultivate  truth,  foretell  events,  aud 
reverence  certain  pyramids  in  which  they  imagine  the  boneis  of  some 
divinity  are  deposited;  they  observe  perpetual  continence;  there  are 
also  maidens  termed  Semnai."  Semnoi  and  Semnai  might  be  thought 
to  have  some  relation  to  Sramanas^  but  the  words,  perhaps,  bear  only 
their  original  purport,  "  venerable  or  sacred.'* 

About  the  middle  of  the  following  century,  Porphyry  repeats 
information  gathered  from  Bardesanes,  who  obtained  it  from  the 
Indian  envojrs  sent  to  Antoninus;  and  although  the  account  is  some- 
what  confused,  there  is  an  evident  allusion  to  Buddhist  practices. 
''There  are/'  he  says,  'Hwo  divisions  of  the  Gymnosophists,  BrachmanS| 
and  Samanai/' — not  Sarmanai,  but  Samanai, — 'Hbe  former  are  so  by 
birth,  the  latter  by  election,  consisting  of  all  those  who  give  them- 
selves up  to  the  cultivation  of  sacred  learning  :  they  live  in  collegesj 
in  dwellings,  and  temples  constructed  by  the  princes,  abandoning  their 
families  and  property :  they  are  summoned  to  prayer  by  the  ringing  of 
a  bell,  and  live  upon  rice  and  fruits."  Cyril  of  Alexandria  also 
mentions  that  the  Samansaans  were  the  philosophers  of  the  Bactrians, 
showing  the  extension  of  Buddhism  beyond  the  confines  of  India;  and 
St.  Jerome,  who,  like  Cyril,  lived  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  and 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  was  evidently  acquainted  with 
Buddhistical  legends,  for  he  says  that  Buddha  was  believed  to  have 
been  bom  of  a  virgin,  and  to  have  come  forth  from  his  mother's  side. 
From  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and  Ephraim,  writers  of  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century,  we  learn  that  Buddhism  tainted  some  of  the  heresies 
of  the  early  Chrititian  Church,  especially  the  Manichwan,  which  the 
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latter  tenna  the  Indian  heresy;  the  former  states  that  Terebinthns, 
the  preceptor  of  Manes,  the  Persian  Mani,  took  the  name  of  Baudas. 
Hyde  and  Beansobre  explain  this  to  mean  no  more  than  that  the 
word  Terebinthns  in  Oreek  was  the  same  as  Bntam  in  Chaldaic,  a 
kind  of  tree ;  but  the  word  in  Cjril  is  Bandae,  not  Batem,  and  it  is 
more  likely  that  Terebinthns  styled  himself  a  Baaddha,  or  a  Bnddha, 
especially  as  an  Indian  origin  was  assigned  to  the  doctrines  he  intro- 
duced. Epiphaniosy  indeed,  explains  how  this  happened  by  going 
a  step  farther.  According  to  him  Scythianus,  quasi  Sikytk,  the  master 
and  instructor  of  Terebinthns,  was  an  Arabian  or  Egyptian  merchant, 
who  had  grown  rich  by  trading  with  India,  whence  he  imported  not 
only  yaluable  merchandise,  but  heretical  doctrines  and  books.  Suidas 
calls  Manes  himself  a  Brahman,  a  pupil  of  Baudda,,  formerly  called 
Terebinthns,  who^  coming  into  Persia^  falsely  pretended  that  he  was 
bom  of  a  yiigin.  These  accounts  are  no  doubt  scanty  and  in  some 
respects  inaccurate,  but  they  demonstrate  clearly  that  the  Buddhism 
of  India  was  not  wholly  unknown  to  the  Christian  writers  between 
the  second  and  fifth  centuries  of  our  era. 

Without  at  present  referring  more  particularly  to  the  information 
furnished  us  by  Chinese  travellers  in  India  between  the  third  and  sixth 
centuries,  we  may  next  advert  to  the  strange  theories  which  were 
gravely  advanced,  by  men  of  the  highest  repnte  in  Europe  for  erudition 
and  sagacity,  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  the  last  century,  respecting 
the  origin  and  character  of  Buddha.  Deeply  interested  by  the  accounts 
which  were  transmitted  to  Europe  by  the  missionaries  of  the  Romish 
Church,  who  penetrated  to  Tibet^  Japan,  and  China,  as  well  as  by 
other  travellers  to  those  countries,  the  members  of  the  French  Academy 
especially,  set  to  work  to  establish  coincidences  the  most  improbable, 
and  identified  Buddha  with  a  variety  of  personages,  imaginary  or  real, 
with  whom  no  possible  congruity  existed ;  thus  it  was  attempted  to 
show  that  Buddha  was  the  same  as  the  Thoth  or  Hermes  of  the 
Egyptians, — the  Turm  of  the  Etruscans;  that  he  was  Mercury, 
Zoroaster,  Pythagoras;  the  Woden  or  Odin  of  the  Scandinavians : — 
Manes,  the  author  of  the  Manichocan  heresy;  and  even  the  divine 
author  of  Christianity.  These  were  the  dreams  of  no  ordinary  men ; 
and,  besides,  Giorgi  and  Paolino,  we  find  amongst  the  speculators  the 
names  of  Hnet,  Vossius,  Fourmont,  Leibnitz,  and  De  Guignes. 

The  influence  and  example  of  great  names  pervaded  the  inquiry, 
even  after  access  to  more  authentic  information  had  been  obtained, 
and  shews  itself  in  some  of  the  early  volumes  of  the  researches  of  our 
venerable  parent  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  Thus  Chambers  is 
divided  between  Mercury  and  Woden.     Buchanan  looks  out  for  an 
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Egyptian  or  Abyssinian  prototype^  and  eyen  Sir  William  Jones 
fluctaaies  between  Woden  and  Sisac,  In  the  first  instance  he  observes : 
''nor  oan  we  doubt  that  Wod  or  Odin  was  the  same  with  Budh;" 
bat  in  a  subsequent  paper  he  remarks:  ''we  may  safely  oonclude 
that  Saoya  or  Sisak,  about  200  years  after  Vyasa,  either  in  person, 
or  by  a  colony  from  Egypt,  imported  into  this  country  [India]  the 
mild  heresy  of  the  ancient  Bauddhas."  This  spirit  of  impossible 
analogies  is,  even  jbi,  not  wholly  extinct;  and  writers  are  found  to 
identify  Buddha  with  the  prophet  Daniel,  and  to  ascribe  the  appear- 
ance of  Buddhism  in  India,  to  the  captivity  and  dispersion  of  the  Jews. 
When,  however,  a  more  profound  acquaintance  with  the  literature 
of  the  principal  Buddhist  nations  began  to  shed  genuine  light  upon 
the  subject,  it  soon  scattered  the  shadows  which  the  darkness  of 
ignorance  had  begotten.  The  languages  of  the  Chinese  and  of  the 
Mongols,  were  assiduously  studied  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century,  especially  by  Klaproth,  Remusat,  and  Schmidt;  and  the 
application  of  their  acquirements  to  the  illustration  of  Buddhism,  was 
evinced  in  numerous  interesting  and  authentic  contributions  to  the 
early  volumes  of  the  Journal  Asiatique,  and  the  transactions  of  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  St.  Petersburgh,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
copious  annotations  which  accompany  the  French  translation,  by 
Bemusat,  Klaproth,  and  Landresse,  of  the  travels  of  the  Chinese 
priest.  Fa  Hian,  in  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  beginning  of  the  fifth 
centuries.  Valuable  as  this  work  undoubtedly  is,  as  a  Buddhist 
picture  of  the  condition  of  India  at  that  period,  it  would  have  been 
in  many  respects  almost  unintelligible  without  the  amplification  of 
its  brief  notices  into  the  extensive  views  of  the  system  and  its  authors, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  notes  attached  to  the  text ;  the  details 
contained  in  which  are  mainly  derived  from  the  Buddhist  literature 
of  Cliina,  with  some  accessions  from  that  of  the  Mongols. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  Interest,  which  had  languished  in 
India,  subsequently  to  the  first  vain  conceits  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic 
Society,  revived;  and  a  whole  fiood  of  contributions  of  a  character 
equally  novel  and  important  was  poured  upon  the  public,  both  from  the 
north  and  from  the  south.  The  former  took  the  lead,  and  Buddhism 
as  still  prevalent  in  Nepal  and  the  adjacent  Himalayan  regions  was 
zealously  investigated  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  the  results  of  whose  inquiries 
were  communicated  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  and  subsequently 
to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  Besides  the  information  which  ho 
himself  collected,  he  contributed  still  more  importantly  to  the  progress 
of  the  investigation,  by  first  bringing  to  onr  knowledge  the  existence 
of  a  number  of  Buddhist  writings  in  Sanscrit^  a^  w^U  as  ih^t  of  amo^ 
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volaminous  body  of  workB^  chiefly  if  not  ezcloBiyely  Bnddhl«t,  in  the 
langnage  of  Tibet     He  did  more;  he  prooared  the  books,  and  in  the 
exercise  of  a  Bonnd  judgment,  as  well  as  a  generons  liberality,  sent 
them  where  they  were  likely  to  be  tunied  to  good  account,  to  the 
sereral  Asiatic  Societies  of  Calcatta,  London,  and  Paris.  To  the  former, 
between  1824  and  1880,  he  presented  nearly  50  Yolnmes  in  Sanscrit, 
and  200  in  Tibetan:  to  this  Society  he  presented  above  100  rolnmes  in 
Sanscrit  and  Tibetan,  and  at  Tarious  dates  he  forwarded  to  the  Soci^t^ 
Asiatiqne  88  yolnmes  of  Sanscrit,  besides  the  whole  of  the  great 
Tibetan  collections,  the  Kah-gynr  and  Stan-gynr,  in  more  than  SOO 
Tolumes.    He  finally  presented  to  the  East  India  Company,  a  copy  of 
the  two  Tibetan  collections,  which  are  now  at  the  India  House. 
Mr.  Hodgson  sent  these  books  to  Europe,  not,  as  M.  Bumouf  obserres, 
hat  they  might  slumber  in  undisturbed  repose  upon  the  shelyes  of  a 
library,  but  that  they  might  be  made  to  yield  the  information  they 
might  contain.    That  these  expectations  hare  not  been  wholly  disap- 
pointed is  due,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  to  no  seal  or  acquirement  native  to 
the  soil;  and  the  books  in  the  Society's  possession  have  done  little 
more  than  repose  in  dust  and  oblivion  npon  the  shelves  where  they 
were  originally  deposited. 

The  accumulations  of  Mr.  Hodgson  have,  however,  not  been  made 
in  vain.  The  Tibetan  volumes  especially  were  fortunate  in  finding 
an  expounder  in  Alexander  Gsoma  Korosi,  whose  ardent  aspirations 
after  knowledge  led  him,  penniless  and  friendless,  from  Transylvania 
to  Ladakh,  where,  with  the  aid  of  our  equally  adventurous  countryman 
Moorcroft,  he  was  enabled  to  study  and  to  master  the  language  of 
Tibet.  Placed  subsequently  in  communication  with  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Calcutta,  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  examination 
of  the  volumes  of  the  Kah-gyur,  and  has  given  the  results  of  his  labour 
to  the  public  in  the  Journals  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  and  ia 
the  20th  vol.  of  the  Researches;  he  has  also  aflfbrded,  by  a  grammar 
and  dictionary  of  Tibetan,  the  means  of  prosecuting  the  cultivation  of 
the  language  in  Europe;  and  the  Transactions  of  the  Imperial  Academy 
of  St.  Petersburgh,  as  well  as  other  publications^  evince  the  scholar^ 
ship  of  Mr.  Schmidt  in  Tibetan  as  well  as  in. the  literature  of  the 
'Mongols,  We  have  also  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  History 
-of  Buddhism  in  a  life  of  Buddha,  translated  originally  from  Sanscrit 
into  Tibetan,  and  from  that  language  into  French,  and  published  two 
or  three  years  since  by  M.  Foucaux.  M.  Bumouf  also  qualified  himself 
to  make  use  of  the  Tibetan  books  supplied  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  but 
found  abundant  occupation  for  his  time  in  translating  from  the  Sanscrit 
originaJs.  His  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Buddhism  contains  copious 
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tranalstions  firom  many  of  the  principal  Bnddhifit  works^  whilst  the 
work  puhlished  after  his  deaths  the  **  Lotus  de  la  Bonne  Loi/*  is  a 
translation  of  a  Sanscrit  Buddhist  work  which  has  heen  known  to  be 
highly  estimated  for  centories  wherever  Buddhism  is  professed. 

At  the  same  time  that  Hodgson  and  Gsoma  were  illustrating  the 
literature  of  Buddhism,  as  it  existed  in  the  north  of  India,  a  like 
spirit  of  research  animated  the  regions  of  the  south,  and  the  Pali 
seholars  of  Ceylon  began  to  draw  £rom  the  stores  within  their  reach, 
new  and  valuable  sources  of  information.  Besides  yarious  contri- 
butions to  the  Ceylon  periodicals,  and  to  the  Journal  of  the  Bengal 
Society,  the  late  Mr.  Tumour  has  in  his  edition  and  translation  of  the 
Mahdwanso  furnished  us  with  an  authentic  record  of  the  notions 
which  are  current  not  only  amongst  the  people  of  Ceylon,  but  those  of 
Ara  and  Siam,  who  belong  to  the  same  school,  and  whose  authorities 
are  identical.  The  course  commenced  by  Mr.  Tumour  has  been 
followed  up  with  great  ability  by  the  Rer.  Mr.  Gogerly  in  the  Friend 
of  Ceylon,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  branch  Asiatic  Society  instituted 
on  the  island,  whilst  Mr.  Hardy  in  his  Eastern  Monachism,  and 
Manual  of  Buddhism,  has  brought  together  all  that  is  at  present  known 
of  the  Buddhism  of  the  South. 

We  are  not,  therefore,  in  want  now  of  genuine  means  of  forming 
correct  opinions  of  the  outline  of  Buddhism,  as  to  its  doctrines  and 
practices,  but  there  are  stili  questions  of  vital  importance  to  its  history 
for  the  solution  of  which  our  materials  are  defective.  Disregarding 
all  the  fancies  of  speculation  which  are  based  upon  imperfect  know- 
ledge, and  receiving  with  caution  the  accounts  given  us  by  the  Chinese 
missionaries,  the  most  rational  course  to  be  adopted  in  seeking  for 
information  on  which  dependence  may  be  placed,  is,  to  consult  the 
works  which  the  Buddhists  themselves  regard  as  their  scriptures,  and 
from  which  their  own  history  and  doctrines  are  derived :  but  then,  who 
will  answer  for  tbe  authorities  ?  what  is  the  history,  what  is  the  date, 
of  the  numerous  works  that  are  available,  and  which  consist  of 
two  great  divisions,  the  Sanscrit  and  the  Pdlit  and  what  is  the 
comparative  value  of  the  respective  classes!  Are  they  to  be 
regarded  as  synchronous  and  independent?  and  if  not,  which  is 
the  senior,  which  is  the  original)  These  are  questions  which  M. 
Bumouf  himself  declares  cannot  yet  be  answered  with  confidence : 
an  exact  comparison  between  the  two  series  of  works,  he  declares 
to  be  impossible  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  We  are  not 
yet  in  possession  of  all  the  works  that  may  exist  in  either  class,  but 
even  if  they  were  all  collected  in  any  European  library,  they  must  be 
read  and  studied,  translated  and  commented  upon,  and  the  translations 
and  comments  must  be  published.    This  task,  more  tedious  than  diffi- 
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oult,  would  laquire  tho  cooperation  of  many  laborious  and  patient 
scholars,  and  upon  its  completion  in  a  satisfactory  manner  could 
critical  inrestigation  alone  commence. 

Although,  however,  it  is  perfectly  true  that  conclusions  on  which 
implicit  reliance  is  to  be  placed  must  be  preceded  by  such  a  series  of 
operations  as  M.  Bumouf  indicates,  yet,  as  that  preliminary  process 
is  indefinitely  deferred  and  may  never  be  perfected,  we  must  be  con- 
tent in  the  meanwhile  to  make  use  of  such  means  as  we  possess,  and 
from  them  to  form  a  conjectural  approximation,  if  not  a  positive 
propinquity,  to  the  solution  of  the  question  upon  which  the  whole 
depends — the  antiquity  and  authenticity  of  the  writings  in  which  the 
Buddhists  themselves  record  the  history  of  their  founder  and  the  doc- 
trines which  they  maintain,  and  from  which  alone  we  can  derive 
information  that  is  of  any  real  value.  The  great  body  of  the  Buddhist 
writings  consists  avowedly  of  translations ;  the  Tibetan,  Mongolian, 
Chinese,  Cingalese,  Burman,  and  Siamese  books,  are  all  declaredly 
translations  of  works  written  in  the  language  of  India — that  whidi 
is  commonly  called  Fan^  or  more  correctly  Fa'ttrlan^mo^  or  ^'  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Brahmans ;"  and  then  comes  the  question,  to  what  language 
does  that  term  apply  1  does  it  mean  Sanscrit  or  does  it  mean  P£li  ? 
involving  also  the  question  of  the  priority  and  originality  of  the  works 
written  in  those  languages  respectively ;  the  Sanscrit  works  as  they 
have  come  into  our  hands  being  found  almost  exclusively  in  Nepal, 
those  in  Pdli  being  obtained  chiefly  from  Ceylon  and  Ava. 

Until  very  lately,  the  language  designated  by  the  Chinese  Fan^ 
was  enveloped  in  some  uncertainty.  Fa  Hian  in  the  fourth  centuiy 
takes  with  him  Fan  books  not  only  from  India  but  from  Ceylon,  and 
the  latter  it  has  been  concluded  were  Pali.  No  Sanscrit  Buddhist 
works,  as  far  as  we  yet  know,  hayo  been  met  with  in  the  south  any 
more  than  Pdli  works  in  the  north,  although  Sanscrit  works  are  not 
nnfrequent  in  Ceylon  in  the  present  day.  The  mystery,  however,  is 
now  cleared  up.  In  the  life  and  travels  of  Hwan  Tsang,  written  by 
two  of  his  scholars  and  translated  from  the  Chinese  by  M.  Julien, 
the  matter  is  placed  beyond  all  dispute  by  the  description  and  by  the 
examples  which  the  Chinese  traveller  gives  of  th^  construction  of  the 
Fan  language,  in  which  he  was  himself  a  proficient,  having  been 
engaged  many  years  in  the  study  whilst  in  India,  and  in  translating 
from  it  after  his  return  to  China.  We  learn  then  from  him,  that  the 
words  of  the  Fan  language  are  distinguished  under  two  classes,  Ting- 
anfa  and  Sup-anta*  the  Sanscrit  grammatical  designations  of  ve^'hs 
and  noum ;  that  the  former  have  eighteen  modifications  or  persons, 
in  two  divisions,  nine  in  each,  one  called  Fan-to-sa-mi,  or,  in  Sanscrit, 
Farasmai;  the  other  OCa-mo-nig  or  in  Sanscrit,  4  ^wa??e.    All  verbs  and 
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nouns  hare  tbree  nnmbersj  singular,  dual,  and  plural^  of  which  he 
gives  ns  examples  both  in  conjugation  and  declension.  All  this  is 
Sanscrit;  and  what  is  more  to  the  pointy  it  is  not  M^lgadhi,  the  proper 
designation  of  the  dialect  termed  in  the  south  P^IL  No  form  of  Pr^rit, 
Pali  included,  has  a  dual  number,  and  the  termination  of  the  cases  of 
the  noun  are,  in  several  respects,  entirely  distinct^  Hwan  Tsang  also 
correctly  adds  that  the  grammar  in  use  in  India^  in  his  time,  was  the 

^  The  following  examples  are  given  by  Hwan  Tsang  of  the  mflexions  of  a  verb 
and  noon : 

VBBB. 


Chinebb. 

Basbk 

BIT. 

EUGUBH. 

Third  Person. 

Sing.    PVpo-U 

BhavaU 

• 

He  is 

Du,      F*o-po-pa 

Bhavapa  (for  Bhavatah) 

They  two  are 

PL       P'o-fenti 

Bhavanti 

They  are 

Second  Person. 

Bing.    P'o-po-sae 

Bhavasi 

Thou  art 

Dn,      P*o-po-po 

Bhavapa  (for  Bhavathah) 

You  two  are 

PI       Po-po-Va 

Bhavatha 

Touare 

First  Person. 

Sing,    P*o-po-mi 

Bhav&mi 

I  am 

Du,      Fo-po-hoa 

Bhav&vah 

We  two  are 

PL  Fo-po-moT.Fo-po-mo-sse  Bhav&mab 

We  are 

NOUN. 

CmHESB. 

Sasbkbh, 

EKOLffiR. 

NominaHve, 

Sing.    Pv-laH9ha 

Pomshah 

Man 

Z>tf.      Pa-la-shao 

Puroshau 

Two  men 

PI.       Pu-lD-sha^ 

Punishes 

Men 

Accusative. 

Sing.    Pu-la-shan 

Parusham 

Man 

J>u.      Pa-lu-Bhav 

Pumahau 

Two  men 

PL       Pa-lu-ahoang 

Purush&n 

Men 

InatrumenUU. 

Sing.    Pu-la-Bhai-na 

Foruflhena 

By  a  man 

Du.      Pa-lu-sha-pien 

ParnKb&bhy&m 

m 

By  two  men 

I  Pa-lu-fiha-pi 
1  Pu-lu-Bha-SBO 

Pamsh&bhih 
Panuhais 

} 

By  men 

Dative, 

Sing.    Pu-lu-hia-ye 

Puruah&ya 

Toman 

Jht.      Pu-ln-Bha-pien 

Pui-ush&bhy&m 

To  two  men 

PL       Pu-lu-shai-cho 

Pamshesha  (fox 

'  PnruBhcbhyah) 

To  men 

Ablative. 

Sing.    Pu'lu-sha-to 

Punusb&t 

From  a  man 

Du.      Pu-lu-Bha-picn 

ParttBli&bhyAm 

From  two  men 

Pi.       Pu-lii-»he-cho 

Pumshc&liu  (foi 

•  Purushcbhyah) 

From  men 

0  en  t  five. 

Sfng.    Pa-la-sha-tsie 

Pnrushasya 

Of  a  man 

Du,      Pu'la-Bha-picn 

Puniflh&bh}iiin  i 

(for  Purushayoh) 

Of  two  men 

PL       Pu-lu-sba-nan 

Punusyinfim 

Of  men 
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work  of  a  BiahmaD  of  the  north,  a  natire  of  Tola  or  Sllitnla,  named 
Po*ni*ni,  or  P^nini^  the  well  known  Sanserit  grammarian ;  and  he  no- 
tioes  a  form  of  the  rerb  peonliar  to  the  Grammar  of  the  Vedas,  (Fei-to). 

The  eridenoe  of  Hwan  Tsang,  therefore,  10  conelnmTO  as  to  the 
langaage  of  the  books  which  were  sought  for  and  studied  hy  the  Chi* 
nese  Buddhists  in  India,  and  carried  with  them  to  China,  and  there 
translated  into  the  form  and  ander  the  appellation  in  which  they  stiU 
exist.  Whether  the  books  they  took  from  Cejlon  were  Sanscrit  or 
Pali,  we  hare  no  further  indication  than  the  name  Fan,  which  it  seems 
most  probable  that  Fa  Hian  employed  in  the  same  sense  as  Hwan 
Tsang,  or  that  of  Sanscrit ;  and  it  is  also  to  be  obseryed  that  the  prin- 
cipal works  of  Ceylon  are  subsequent  to  his  time,  which  makes  it  fur- 
ther almost  certain  that  the  Fan  books  of  Ceylon  were  also  in  Sanscrit. 

The  Buddhist  authorities  of  India  Proper,  then,  were  undeniably 
Sanscrit ;  those  of  Ceylon  might  have  been  P6li  or  Mdgadhi :  were 
they  synchronous  with  the  Sanscrit  books,  or  were  they  older,  or  were 
they  younger,  more  ancient  or  more  modem  ?  .To  answer  these  ques- 
tions we  most  endeavour  to  determine  their  relatiye  chronology,  from 
the  imperfect  means  which  are  within  our  reach.  Both  sets  of  autho- 
rities undoubtedly,  Sanscrit  and  Pdli,  were  in  existence  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  centuries  of  our  era.  The  Sanscrit  works,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Chinese  travellers,  were  carried  from  China  to  India  in 
very  considerable  numbers  from  a  much  earlier  date ;  in  one  instance 
it  is  said  two  years  before  Christ,  but  it  was  not  till  after  a.d.  76, 
the  date  of  the  introduction  of  Buddhism  into  China,  that  they  were 
imported  in  any  number,  and  not  till  the  third  and  fourth  centuries 
that  they  had  become  yery  numerous.  In  a  Chinese  history  of  cele- 
brated Buddhist  teachers,  published  between  502  and  556,  and  from 
which  M.  Julien  has  given  us  extracts,  a  Buddhist  priest  named  Dharma^ 
is  said  to  hare  brought  to  China  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  works, 
amongst  which  were  several  that  may  be  readily  identified  with  the 
Sanscrit  works  procured  by  Mr.  Hodgson :  we  cannot  hesitate,  for  ex- 
ample, to  recognise  in  the  Ching-fa-hua,  meaning  ^'  The  Flower  of  the 


OHnrxsa. 

Sanbkbet. 

ElTGUBH. 

Locative, 

Sing.    Pa-lu-fih'al 

Pamahe 

Inamsn 

Du,      Pa-la-sha-ya 

Pumahayoh 

In  two  men 

PL       Pa-lu-ahai-tsea 

PumsheBha 

In  men 

Voeative, 

Sing,    Hi  (He)  Pu-lu^iha 

PoruBha 

0  man 

Du.      HI  (He)  Pu-luHBhao 

ParoBhaa 

0  two  men 

PL       Hi  (He)  Pu-lu^ha 

Porash&h 

0  men 

The  verb  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  P&li  verb;  but  the  inflexional 
terminations  of  the  cases  of  the  noun  differ  veiy  widely  t  some  of  them  are  mis- 
stated, but  this  is  probably  from  errors  of  transcription. 
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right  Law,**  the  Sad  Dharma  Pnndarfka^  ^  Le  Lotus  de  la  bonne  Loi/ 
which,  as  has  been  mentioned,  was  the  last  labour  of  M/  Bomouf.  Of 
this  work,  repeated  translations  have  been  made  into  Chinese,  the  first 
of  which  dated  a.d.  280,  whilat  of  the  Lalita  Vistara,  or  life  of  B^kja 
Muni,  the  earliest  Chinese  yersion  was  made  between  a.d.  70 — 76. 
We  may  be  satisfied,  therefore,  that  the  principal  Sanscrit  aathorities 
which  we  still  possess  were  composed  by  the  beginning  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  at  least ;  how  much  earlier  is  less  easily  determined. 

According  to  the  Buddhists  themselves,  the  doctrines  of  S&kya 
Huni  were  not  committed  to  writing  by  him,  but  were  orally  commn* 
nicated  to  his  disciples,  and  transmitted  in  like  manner  by  them  to 
succeeding  generations.  When  they  were  first  written  is  not  clearly 
made  out  from  the  traditions  of  the  north ;  but  they  agree  with  those 
of  the  south  in  describing  the  occurrence  of  different  public  councils 
or  convocations  at  which  the  senior  Buddhist  priests  corrected  the 
errors  that  had  crept  into  the  teaching  of  heterodox  disciples  and 
agreed  upon  the  chief  points  of  discipline  and  doctrine  that  were  to 
be  promulgated.  The  first  of  these  councils  was  held,  it  is  said,  imme* 
diately  after  S^kya  Muni*s  death  ;  the  second  110,  and  the  third  216 
years  afterwards,  or  about  246  B.C.  The  northern  Buddhists  confound 
apparently  the  second  and  third  councils,  or  take  no  notice  of  the 
latter  in  the  time  of  Asoka^  but  place  the  third  in  Kashmir  under  the 
patronage  of  Kanishka  or'^anerka,  one  of  the  Hindo-Sythic  kings, 
400  years  after  Buddha's  Nirvdn,  or  B.C.  158.  Both  accounts  agree 
that  the  propagation  t>f  Buddhism,  by  missions  dispatched  for  that 
purpose,  took  place  after  the  third  council. 

According  to  the  traditions  which  are  current  in  the  south  as  well 
as  the  north,  the  classification  of  the  Buddhist  authorities  as  the 
Tripithaka,  (the  three  collections,)  took  place  at  the  first  council;  the 
portion  termed  Sfitra,  the  doctrinal  precepts,  being  compiled  by 
Ananda;  the  Vinaya,  or  discipline  of  the  priesthood,  by  Up^li;  and 
the  Abhidharma,  or  philosophical  portion,  by  Kdsyapa — ail  three 
Buddha's  disciples.  Their  compilations  were  revised  at  the  eecond 
council,  and  were  finally  established  as  canonical  at  the  last.  Their 
being  compiled,  however,  does  not  necessarily  imply  their  being 
written;  and,  according  to  the  northern  Buddhists,  they  were  not 
committed  to  writing  until  after  the  convocation  in  Kashmir,  or 
153  B.o;  whilst  the  southern  authorities  state,  that  they  were 
preserved  by  memory  for  450  years,  and  were  then  first  reduced  to 
writing  in  Ceylon. 

It  is  to  the  former  of  these  periods  that  M.  Bumouf  would  ascribe 
the  composition  of  the  principal  Sanscrit  works  which  are  still  extant. 
That  they  continued  to  bo  written  for  four  or  five  centuries  afterwards 
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is  obvious  from  internal  OYideneey  and  even  front  &eir  number  and 
extent.  In  the  sixth  oenturj  Hwan  Tsang  and  his  assistants 
transUited  740  works^  forming  1^335  volumes.  Of  these  he  himself 
took  to  China  657>  and  thej  had  been  brought  thither  in  great 
numbers  before  his  time.  There  is  also  a  considerable  body  of  works 
of  a  still  more  recent  date,  forming  the  basis  upon  which  many 
adulterations  have  crept  into  Buddhism;  evidently  borrowed  from  the 
Tautras  of  the  Brahmans:  700  works,  however,  all  undoubtedly  prior 
to  the  sixth  centuiy,  must  have  been  the  work  of  many  years,  and  have 
furnished  full  occupation  to  the  Buddhist  scholars  of  several  centuriee 
preceding.  We  may  consider  it  then  established  upon  the  most 
probable  evidence^  that  the  chief  Sanscrit  authorities  of  the  Buddhists 
still  in  our  possession  were  written,  at  the  latest,  from  a  century  and 
a  half  before,  to  as  much  after,  the  era  of  Christianity. 

Now  what  is  the  case  with  [the  P&li  authorities  of  the  South  t 
We  have  it  most  explicitly  stated  in  the  great  Cingalese  authority, 
the  Mahdwanso,  that  the  doctrines  of  Buddha  were  handed  down 
orally,  for  more  than  four  centuries  after  his  death;  and  that  they 
were  not  reduced  to  writing  till  the  reign  of  Wattagimini,  between 
B.C.  104  and  76.  And  that  then  the  Pittakan  were  first  written  in 
P^i,  and  the  commentary  upon  them  (the  Atthakatha)  in  Cingalese. 
The  latter  did  not  exist  in  Fdli  until  the ^Jih  cetOury  of  the  Christian 
era,  or  between  a.d.  410,  432,  when  Buddhaghosa,  originally  a  Brah- 
man of  Magadha,  arrived  in  Ceylon,  and  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the 
cultivation  of  his  own  dialect,  the  Mdgadhi,  to  which  the  people  of 
the  south  have  applied  the  term  Pdli;  meaning,  according  to 
M.  Tumour, "  perfect,  regular."  The  word  is  not  known  in  India :  it  is 
not  an  Indian  term.  Buddhaghosa,  it  is  said,  repaired  with  his  books 
to  Pegu,  and  thence  also  dates  the  introduction  of  Pdli  as  the  sacred 
language  of  the  Buddhists  of  Ava  and  Siam.  Shortly  after  his  time, 
or  between  a.d.  459  and  477,  the  other  great  Pdli  work  of  the 
Cingalese  (the  Mahdwanso)  was  composed.  Of  the  Dipawanso  another 
of  their  authorities,  the  date  is  not  specified;  but  as  it  brings  down 
the  history  of  Ceylon  to  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  when  it 
was  left  unfinished,  and  aa  Buddhaghosa  was  the  main  instrument  of 
introducing  the  use  of  Pdli  into  Ceylon,  it  must  be  of  the  same  period, 
or  the  fifth  century.  The  principal  Pdli  works  of  the  South  are, 
therefore,  of  a  period  considerably  subsequent  to  the  Sanscrit  Budd- 
histical  writings  of  India  Proper,  and  date  only  from  the  fifth  century 
after  Christ.  Their  subsequent  date  might  also  be  inferred  from 
internal  evidence;  for,  although  they  are  in  all  essential  respecU  the 
very  same  m  the  Buddhist  works  of  India — laying  down  the  same 
laws  and  precepts  and  narrating  the  same  marvellous  legends — they 
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bear  the  cbaracteridiics  of  a  later  and  less  intellectual  cultiyation^  in 
their  greater  diJOTuseness^  and  tbe  extravagant  and  puerile  additions 
they  frequently  make  to  the  legendary  matter.  They  seem  also  to  be 
Tery  scantily  supplied  with  the  Abhidharma  or  metaphysical  portion 
of  the  Tripithaka,  as  compared  with  the  Sutra  and  Vinaya.  Such 
portions  of  the  Pittakan  as  have  been  translated  are,  however, 
essentially  the  same  as  the  Sanscrit  Siitras,  whilst  the  Atthakathas,  or 
the  commentaries^  take  a  more  discursive  range,  and  are  of  a  less 
anthentio  character;  being  in  fact  the  compositions  of  Buddhaghosa, 
taken,  as  he  himself  states,  not  translated,  from  the  Cingalese  Atthakatha 
irhich  are  no  longer  extant.  How  much  therefore  is  his  own,  cannot 
be  now  determined. 

Of  the  three  classes  of  works  constituting  the  Tripithaka,  that  of 
the  Sutras  is  historically  tbe  most  important.  A  Sutra  is  properly  a 
brief  aphorism  or  precept,  conveying  a  position  or  dogma  in  a  few 
concise,  and  not  unfrequently  obscure,  terms.  The  Buddhist  Sdtras 
are  not  exactly  of  this  nature.  They  are  supposed  to  be  the  ipsissima 
verba  of  Sdkya  himself,  the  Bnddha-vachana,  repeated  by  Ananda  as  he 
had  heard  them;  and  they  all  begin,  whether  in  Sanscrit  or  in  Pili,  with 
the  expression :  "  This  has  been  heard  by  me. — £  tan-may  d  srutam,  Eso 
maya-suttam.'*  They  are  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  in  which  the 
disciple  asks  questions  and  Sdkya  explains;  illustrating  his  explanation 
by  parables  and  legendary  tales  of  various  extent.  M.  Bumonf  has 
shewn,  however,  that  the  S(itras  are  of  two  different  descriptions.  In 
one  class,  no  doubt  the  oldest,  the  style  is  much  more  simple,  and  is 
wholly  prose;  and  the  legends  are  less  extravagant.  They  are  called 
by  M.  Bumonf,  the  simple  Sfitras.  In  the  other,  which  the  Buddhists 
themselves  term  Vaipulya  Siitras,  '^  expanded  or  developed  SCitras,*' 
the  style  is  more  diffuse,  and  is  mixed  prose  and  verse;  and  the  latter 
is  very  remarkable,  as  containing  many  nngrammatical  forms;  the 
narratives  are  prolix  and  marvellous;  and  new  persons  are  introduced 
who,  although  unknown  to  the  simple  Sutras,  evidently  performed  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  subsequent  dissemination  and  corruption  of 
the  Buddhist  religion;  such  are  Nagdrjuna  or  Ndgasena,  Manjusrl,  and 
Padmapdni,  to  the  latter  of  whom  the  invocation  that  is  now  so 
conspicuous  in  the  temples  of  Nepal  and  Tibet  is  addressed  under  a 
modified  name  in  nngrammatical  Sanscrit,  and  with  additions  palpa- 
bly borrowed  from  the  Tantras  of  the  Brahmans — Om  !  Manipadme  ! 
Hum  ! — Glory  to  Manipadma — H6m  !  Another  personage  is  also,  for 
the  first  time,  introdnced,*^Avalokiteswara,  who  is  regarded  by  the 
Tibetans  as  their  particular  patron,  and  who  is  an  object  of  especial 
worship  to  the  Mongols  and  Chinese,  amongst  whom  he  is  sometimes 
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represented  as  having  eleven  heads  and  ^ight  annsj  er  sometimes  a 
thousand  eyes  and  a  thousand  hands,  as  expressed  by  his  Chinese  name 
Kwan-shi-in.  Many  absurd  legends  respecting  this  Bodhisatwa  are 
current  amongst  the  Buddhists  of  the  north,  but  they,  and  the 
multiplied  limbs  of  Avalokiteswara^  are,  no  doubt,  nnauthoriied  addi* 
tionsy  even  to  the  texts  of  the  Vaipulya  Siitras.  The  introduction 
of  such  legendary  and  mythological  personages  is,  however,  sufEicient 
evidence  that  these  works  are  later  than  the  simple  Sutras,  although 
most  of  them  were  current  in  India  when  visited  by  the  Chinese  in 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries. 

It  is,  therefore,  to  the  simple  Siitras  that  we  are  to  look  for  the 
earliest  and  least  corrupt  form  in  which,  according  to  Buddhist  notions, 
the  doctrines  of  their  founder  are  delivered.  H.  Bumouf  has  given 
us  specimens  in  the  Mdndhdtri  and  Kanakavama  Sutras,  portions  of  a 
larger  work,  the  Divya-avaddna;  they  record  severally  the  names  of 
Buddha  when  he  was  the  king  Mdndhatri,  a  name  well  known  in 
Panranik  fiction,  and  when  as  king  Kanakavama,  he  gave  away  to  a 
Bodhisatwa  the  last  morsel  of  food  which  a  long  drought  and  fomine 
had  left  for  his  sole  sustenance.  Of  course  this  act  of  charity  was 
followed  by  an  immediate  fall  of  rain  and  the  return  of  plenty.  To 
judge  from  these  specimens,  the  simple  Siitras,  although  the  earlier,  are 
not  the  most  interestiing  of  the  Buddhist  writings,  and  details  which 
are  of  more  value  to  the  history,  if  not  to  the  doctrine  only,  are  to  bo 
found  in  the  Vaipulya  Sutras— constituting  the  authorities  of  the 
Mahdydna,  the  great  vehicle,  which  were  the  particular  objects  of 
Hwan  Tsang's  studies  and  collections.  Amongst  these  we  may  parti- 
cularise the  Lalita  Vistara — the  expansion  of  the  sports  [of  Buddha] ; 
being  his  life— «nd  in  Buddhist  belief,  his  autobiography — ^having 
been  repeated  by  himself.  The  Sanscrit  original  is  not  very  rare  in 
India,  and  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  has  undertaken  the  publica- 
tion of  the  text  and  translation  by  Rajendra  lal  Mitra:  the  first  fEuscicle 
only  has  appeared.  The  entire  work  has  been  published  at  Paris, 
translated  from  the  Tibetan,  as  I  have  mentioned,  by  M.  Foucaux, 
who  has  compared  it  carefully  with  the  Sanscrit,  and  bears  testimony 
to  the  closeness  of  the  Tibetan  translation.  He  ascribes  its  composition 
to  a  period  subsequent  to  the  third  cenvocation,  or  about  150  years  b.c* 
It  was  translated,  as  I  have  stated,  into  Chinese  in  the  first  century 
after,  which  is  compatible  enough  with  the  date  assigned  to  its  first 
composition,  and  there  is  internal  evidence  in  favour  of  the  same  date. 

It  is,  undoubtedly,  subsequent  to  the  Maha-bhdrata,  which  I  have 
el8e^vhere  conjectured  to  be  about  two  centuries  prior  to  Christianity  • 
for  it  is  said,  that  when  the  choice  of  the  family  in  which  the  Buddha 
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shoald  be  born  was  under  oonsideraiion  in  the  Tashita  heaven,  that 
of  the  Pdndavas  of  Hastinapura  waa  objected  tO|  beoause  they  had 
filled  tbelr  genealogy  with  oonfusioD,  terming  Yndhishthira  the  son 
of  Dharma,  Bhimasena  the  son  of  V^yn^  Arjuna  of  Indra,  Naknla 
and  Sahadera  of  the  Aswins;  all  yery  correct  citations.  In  the 
proofs  also  of  his  skill  in  archery  which  Sdkya  displays  in  his  yonth, 
he  pierces  with  his  arrow  an  iron  ef^gj  of  a  boar,  the  yery  feat  which 
Arjuna  performs,  only  that  the  Pdndu  prince  aohieyes  it  within  the 
reasonable  compass  of  a  meadow,  whilst,  in  the  usual  strain  of 
Buddhist  exaggeration,  S&ya  hits  the  mark  at  the  distance  of  ten  hoi, 
or  twenty  miles  off:  these  circumstances  clearly  refer  to  the  Hindu 
poem,  and  concur  in  placing  the  age  of  the  Lalita  Vistara  about  a 
century  and  a  half  before  the  Christian  era.  It  embodies,  however,  no 
doubt,  tbe  traditions  of  an  earlier  date,  traditions  not  long  subsequent 
to  the  first  dissemination  of  the  principles  of  Buddhism. 

The  circumstances  of  Buddha's  life,  as  told  in  the  Lalita  Vistara, 
have  furnished  all  the  Buddhist  nations  with  their  traditions.  The 
life  and  acts  of  Buddha  are  always  related  to  the  same  purport,  and 
yery  nearly  in  the  same  words,  in  Chinese,  Tibetan,  Mongolian,  Pdli, 
Burman,  Siamese,  and  Cingalese.  After  an  infinitude  of  births  in 
various  characters,  during  ten  millions  of  millions  and  one  hundred  thou- 
sand millions  of  kalpas,  the  shortest  of  which  consists  of  sixteen  millions 
of  years,  and  the  longest  of  thirty-two  millions ;  after  this,  he  attained 
the  rank  of  Bodhisatwa,  that  which  is  inferior  only  to  a  Buddha,  in  the 
Tushita  heaven,  where  he  taught  his  doctrine  to  innumerable  millions 
of  Bodhisatwas,  or  future  Buddhas,  and  gods  and  spirits;  and  was 
glorified  by  Sakra,  Brahm^  Maheswara,  N£gas,  Gandharbas,  Yakshas, 
Asuras,  and  other  creations  of  the  Brahman ical  mythology.  To  rise 
to  the  elevation  of  a  perfect  Buddha  one  existence  more  on  earth 
was  necessary,  and  he,  therefore,  becomes  incarnate  as  the  son  of  the 
Sakya  prince  Suddhodana,  king  of  Kapilavastu,  and  Mayd  his  wife : 
he  is  bom  miraculously  from  his  mothers  side,  who  died  seven  days 
after  his  birth :  as  soon  as  bom  he  took  seven  steps  to  each  of  the 
four  quarters,  announcing  aloud  his  supremacy  in  language,  which  the 
Lalita  Vistara  and  the  Buddhist  writings  of  Ava  and  Ceylon  similarly 
repeat,  at  least  substantially.  The  Lalita  Vistara,  for  instance,  makes 
him  say  in  the  east;  "I  shall  proceed,  the  first  of  all  existences,  spring- 
ing from  the  root  of  virtue  i*^  in  the  south, ''  I  shall  be  worthy  of  the 
ofierings  of  gods  and  men :"  in  the  west,  ''This  is  my  last  birth;  I  shall 
put  an  end  to  birth,  old  age,  disease,  and  death :"  in  the  north,  "  I 
shall  have  no  superior  amongst  beings."  So  Mr.  Hardy,  translating 
from  various  Buddhist  works  in  P^i,  says:  ''at  his  birth  he  was 
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receiyed  hj  Hah^  Brahmd  in  a  golden  net,  from  which  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  guardians  of  the  four  quarters^  who  receiyed  him  on  a 
tiger's  skin,  from  the  dewas  he  was  received  hj  the  nobles,  who 
wrapped  him  in  folds  of  the  finest  and  softest  cloth,  hot  at  once 
Bodhisat  descended  from  their  hands  to  the  ground,  and  looked  to  the 
four  points,  and  to  the  fonr  half  points,  and  aboye  and  below ;  when 
he  looked  towards  the  north  he  proceeded  seven  steps  in  that  direction 
and  exclaimed :  'I  am  the  most  exalted  in  the  world.  I  am  chief  in 
the  world.  I  am  the  most  excellent  in  the  world.  Hereafter  there  is 
to  me  no  other  birth."*  The  legend  is  evidently  the  same  although 
slightly  varied. 

Siddhdrtha,  his  name  as  a  prince,  was  educated  as  a  prince, 
married  to  different  wives,  and  led  a  life  of  pleasure  and  enjoyment, 
until  the  vanity  of  worldly  existence  was  impressed  upon  his  con- 
viction by  his  meeting,  on  three  several  occasions,  with  a  sick  man,  a 
corpse,  and  a  mendicant,  on  which  he  resolved  to  abandon  his  royalty 
and  devote  himself  to  solitary  meditation.  His  father  disapproves 
of  his  intention,  and  places  him  under  restraint ;  but  he  makes  his 
escape  miraculously  by  night,  with  one  attendant,  and  having  reached 
a  convenient  distance  from  the  city  changes  his  dress  with  a  hunter, 
^a  demigod  in  disguise, — and  with  his  sword  cuts  off  his  own  hair. 
According  to  a  Pdli  authority  quoted  by  H.  Bumouf,  this  was  the 
origin  of  the  curly  hair  of  the  figures  of  S^ya,  which  induced  early 
European  writers  to  consider  him  as  of  Abyssinian  origin,  for  the 
hair,  shortened  to  the  length  of  two  fingers,  turning  upwards,  remained 
in  that  position  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  then  engages  In  sacred  study 
under  different  Brahmans,  but,  dissatisfied  with  their  teaching,  retires 
into  solitude,  followed  by  five  of  his  fellow-disciples,  and  for  six  years 
practises  rigorous  austerities:  finding  their  effects  upon  the  body 
nn  favourable  to  intellectual  energy,  he  desists  and  adopts  a  more 
genial  course  of  life,  on  which  his  five  disciples  quit  him  and  he  is  left 
alone.  He  is  then  assailed  by  the  demon  of  wickedness,  Mdra^  "  the 
killer,"  who  is  identical  with  Kdma-deva,  or  the  God  of  Love ;  but 
terrors  and  temptations  fail  to  disturb  his  serenity,  and  the  Tempter 
is  compelled  to  acknowledge  his  defeat,  and  to  withdraw.  Buddha, 
resuming  his  meditations,  contemplates  the  causes  of  things,  which  is 
the  key  to  the  well-known  formula  of  the  Buddhists  found  upon  so 
many  of  their  images,  and  of  which  the  various  readings,  as  given  in 
a  communication  by  Colonel  Sykes,  in  the  forthcoming  number  of  our 
Journal,^  are  evidently  nothing  more  than  the  blunders  of  ignorant 

'  Ante,  p.  37. 
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transcribers,  or  defects  in  cutting  the  letters  on  claj  or  stone.     In  the 
Lalita  Yistara,  Baddha's  meditations  are  thus  recapitulated : — 

^'Thus  thought  the  Bodhisatwa:  'from  what  existing  thing  come 
disease  and  death?  age  and  death' being  the  consequences  of  birth, 
birth  is  the  cause  of  disease  and  death/"  He  then  proceeds  to  analyse 
in  the  same  strain  the  causes  of  birth,  of  conception,  of  desire,  of 
sensation,  of  contact,  of  the  senses,  of  name  and  form,  of  comprehen- 
sion, of  ideas ;  and  concludes  that  ignorance,  Avidja,  is  the  cause  of 
ideas,  and  is  the  remote  cause  of  existence. 

The  next  subject  of  his  meditations  is  the  means  by  which  this 
chain  of  causes  is  to  be  counteracted,  and  he  concludes:  ''Birth  being 
no  more,  old  age  and  death  are  not ;  therefore,  by  annihilation  of  birth, 
old  age  and  death  are  annihilated ;  and  as  ignorance  is  the  ultimate 
cause  of  existence,  then  by  the  removal  of  ignorance  all  its  conse- 
quences are  arrested,  and  existence  ceases,  by  which  means  old  age, 
death,  wretchedness,  sorrow,  pain,  anxiety,  and  trouble,  the  whole 
mass  of  suffering,  becomes  for  ever  extinct/  This  is  the  summary  of 
Buddhistic  wisdom  set  forth  in  the  popular  stan^ 

<'  Ye  dharma  hetu-prabhavi,** 
with  which  we  have  long  been  familiar. 

The  Lalita  Vistara  is  somewhat  silent  on  the  subject  of  Sakya^s 
peregrinations,  and  represents  him  as  chiefly  engaged  in  discourses  to 
his  Bhikshus,  or  mendicant  followers,  or  in  intercourse  with  the  Nagas 
and  the  Devas.  He  attains  to  the  perfection  of  a  Buddha  at  Bodhi- 
manda,  which  is  apparently  ancient  Gaya,  and  resides  there  until  he 
thinks  it  necessary  to  look  out  for  some  person  who  may  succeed  him 
as  teacher  of  the  law;  he  then  proceeds  to  Benares,  and  on  his  way, 
having  no  money  to  pay  for  being  ferried  across  the  Ganges,  he 
transports  himself  over  it  in  the  air.  At  Benares  he  recovers  his  five 
original  disciples,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  are  appointed  to 
succeed  him,  on  the  contrary,  Buddha  addressed  these  words,  it  is  said, 
to  Mahd  Kdsyapa,  Ananda,  and  the  Bodhisatwa  Maitreya  ;  "  Friends ! 
the  Supreme  Intelligence,  perfect  and  full,  which  I  have  acquired  in 
a  hundred  thousand  millions  of  kalpas,  I  deposit  in  your  hands.  Do 
you  yourselves  receive  this  part  of  the  Law,  teach  it  fully  in  detail  to 
others."  He  then  praises  the  Siitra,  the  Lalita  Vistara,  after  which, 
"the  sons  of  the  gods,  the  Maheswaras,  and  the  rest  of  the  gods, 
the  Siddhakav&sakayikas,  Maitreya,  and,  all  the  other  Bodhisatwas, 
Mahdsattwas,  Maha  Kdsyapa,  and  the  rest  of  the  Mahd  Srdvakas, 
Ananda,  and  the  worlds  of  the  gods,  of  men,  of  Asuras,  of 
Gandharbas,  rejoiced,  and  praised  aloud  the  instructions  of  Bhagavdn." 

As  the  Lalita  Vistara  is  attributed  to  Sdkya  himself,  it  cannot 
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contain  any  aocoont  of  his  death.     For  thia  we  most  have  reeonme  to 
the  Mahd  Parinirrana  Stitrasy  of  which  we  hare  only  the  Tibetan  trans- 
lation, in  the  eighth  and  two  following  Tolamee  of  the  Njra  ▼olame  of  the 
Do  ClaM  of  the  Kahgjnr,  and  of  which  Ctoma  has  given  db  an  abridged 
translation ;  we  hare  it  also  in  the  life  of  Sdkja  in  the  Mongol,  as  trans- 
lated by  Klaproth  in  the  Asia  Poljglotta,  and  we  have  what  is  no  doabt 
the  same  work  in  P^li,  the  Parinibbana  Suttan,  a  section  of  the  Digha 
nikayo,  of  which  Mr.  Tnrnoor  has  given  us  an  analysis  (J.  A.  S.  B.,  vii., 
991).    The  accounts,  as  far  as  they  go,  are  substantially  the  same,  bat 
tbe  proximate  cause  of  Sikya's  death,  illness  brought  on  by  eating  pork, 
seems  to  be  an  addition  of  the  compiler  of  the  Cingaleee  narrative;  no 
snch  incident  is  alluded  to  by  either  Csoma  or  Klaproth,  and  it  seems 
very  inconsistent  with  Sdkya's  recommendation  of  abstinence:  as 
also  SAkya  had  attained  the  age  of  eighty  he  might  have  been  allowed 
to  die  of  natural  decay.     The  Pali  legend  adds  that  the  pork  was 
provided  for  him,  and  for  him  alon#,  by  his  host,  at  his  particular 
desire,  because  he  knew  it  won  Id  cause  his  death.     According  to  both 
narratives  he  directed  his  disciples  to  dispose  of  his  remuns  after  the 
fashion  of  that  of  the  ChakravarttSs,  or  universal  monarchs,  the  ashes 
of  whose  bodies,  after  burning,  were  collected  and  deposited  in  stately 
pyramidal  monuments.    Accordingly  his  ashes  weie  at  first  placed  in  a 
monument  erected  where  he  died,  in  Kusinagara,  or  Kusia  in  Qorakhpar, 
but  portions  were  claimed  by  various  persons ;  and  the  warriors  of  Kusa» 
although  they  at  first  refused  to  give  up  any  of  the  precious  deposit^ 
were  at  last  induced  by  the  mediation  of  a  Brahman,  who  is  not  named 
in  Csoma's  analysis,  bat  is  termed  Dono,  that  is,  Drona,  by  Tumour,  to 
assent  to  a  division.     The  distribution  is  in  some  respects  not  very 
intelligible;  one  part  is  for  the  champions  of  Kusa,  one  for  those  of 
Digpachan  or  Tibet,  one  for  the  royal  tribe  of  Baluka,  one  for  the  royal 
tribe  of  Krodtya,  one  for  a  Brahman  of  Vishnud  wipa,  one  for  the  SAkyas, 
one  for  the  Lichhavis  of  Allahabad,  and  one  for  AjAtasatru,  king  of 
Magadha :  they  all  built  chaityas  over  them  and  paid  them  worship. 
Tbe  urn  in  which  the  reliques  had  first  been  placed,  was  given  to  the 
Brahman  who  had  mediated,  and  another  Brahman  received  the  cinders : 
they  also  erected  chaityas.     Of  the  four  eye-teeth,  two  were  distributed 
to  the  deities  called  Trayastrinsats,  and  the  Nigas;  one  was  placed  in 
'^  The  Delicious  City,'*  and  one  in  the  country  of  the  king  of  Kalinga, 
whence  in  time  it  found  its  way  to  Ceylon,  where  it  is  still  preserved. 
Hence  originated  the  practice  of  constructing  the  monuments  called 
Sthiipas,  or  Topes,  which  have  excited  so  much  interest  of  late  years, 
and  of  which  a  subsequent  sovereign  of  Magadha,  Asoka,  is  said  to 
have  constructed  84,000.     In  many  parts  of  Tibet^  where  they  are 
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more  nsaally  termed  Chaityas^  or  Chaits,  they  are  nnmerons  but 
emall^  containing^  it  is  supposed  the  ashes  of  distinguished  Lamas. 
Chaitya^  which  is  a  Sanscrit  term,  is  in  fsbct  equally  applicable  to  any 
sacred  object^  a  temple,  or  a  tomb;  every  Sth(ipa  may  be  a  Chaitya, 
but  a  Chaitytt  may  be  also  something  else  of  a  religious  character. 

These  accounts  of  Sdkya's  birth  and  proceedings,  laying  aside  the 
miraculons  portions,  have  nothing  very  impossible,  and  it  does  not 
seem  improbable  that  an  individual  of  a  speculative  turn  of  mind,  and 
not  a  Brahman  by  birth,  should  have  set  up  a  school  of  his  own  in 
opposition  to  the  Brahmanical  monopoly  of  religious  ifistrnction,  about 
six  centuries  before  Christ ;  at  the  same  time  there  are  various  con- 
siderations which  throw  suspicion  upon  the  narrative,  and  render  it 
very  problematical  whether  any  such  person  as  Sdkjra  Sinha,  or 
SAkya  Muni,  or  Sramana  Ghiutama,  ever  actually  existed.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Buddhists  widely  disagree  with  regard  to  the  date  of 
his  existence.  In  a  paper  I  published  many  years  ago  in  the  Calcutta 
Quarterly  Magazine,  I  gave  a  list  of  thirteen  different  dates,  collected 
by  a  Tibetan  author,  and  a  dosen  others  might  be  easily  added,  the 
whole  varying  from  2420  to  453  B.C.  They  may,  however,  be 
distinguished  under  two  heads,  that  of  the  northern  Buddhists, 
1030  B.C.  for  the  birth  of  Buddha,  and  that  of  the  southern  Buddhists, 
for  his  death  B.C.  543.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  understand  why 
there  should  be  such  a  difference  as  five  centuries,  if  Sdkya  had  lived 
at  either  the  one  or  the  other  date. 

The  name  of  his  tribe,  the  S^kya,  and  their  existence  as  a  distinct 
people  and  principality,  find  no  warrant  from  any  of  the  Hindu 
writers,  poetical,  traditional,  or  mythological ;  and  the  legends  that  are 
given  to  explain  their  origin  and  appellation  are,  beyond  measure, 
absurd.  The  most  probable  affinity  of  the  name  is  to  that  of  the 
Sakas,  or  Scythians,  or  Indo  Scythians,  as  if  they  were  an  offshoot 
from  the  race  that  dislodged  the  Indo-Bactrian  Greeks,  but  this  is  not 
countenanced  by  any  of  the  traditions,  Brahmanical  or  Buddhist. 

The  name  of  Sdkya*s  father,  Suddhodana,  ''he  whose  food  is  pure,*' 
— suggests  an  allegorical  signification,  and  in  that  of  his  mother,  Mayd, 
or  M6yddevl,"illusion,divine  delusion," — we  have  a  manifest  allegorical 
fiction;  his4Becular  appellation  as  a  prince,  Siddh&rtha,  ''he  by  whom 
the  end  is  accomplished," — and  his  religious  name,  Buddha,  "he  by 
whom  all  is  known,"  are  very  much  in  the  style  of  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  and  the  city  of  his  birth,  Kapila  Vastu,  which  has  no  place 
in  the  geography  of  the  Hindus,  is  of  the  same  description.  It  is 
explained,  "the  tawny  site,"  but  it  may  also  be  rendered,  "  the  substance 
of  Kapila,''  intimating,  in  fact,  the  Sdnkh3ra  philosophy,  the  doctrine  of 
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Kapila  Muni^  npon  which  the  fundatneDtal  elements  of  Baddhism,  the 
eternity  of  matter,  the  principles  of  things,  and  final  extinction,  are 
evidently  hased.  It  seems  not  impossible,  after  all,  that  S^kya  Muni 
is  an  unreal  being,  and  that  all  that  is  related  of  him  is  as  much  a 
fiction  as  is  that  of  his  preceding  migrations,  and  the  miracles  that 
attended  his  birth,  his  life,  and  his  departure. 

At  the  same  time,  although  we  may  discredit  the  actuality  of  the 
teacher,  we  cannot  dispute  the  introduction  of  the  doctrine,  and  there 
may  have  been,  about  the  time  attributed  to  S^kya's  death  by  the 
southern  Buddhists,  a  person,  or  what  is  more  likely,  persons  of  various 
castes,  comprising  even  Brahmans,  who  introduced  a  new  system  of 
hierarchical  organization,  for  that  seems  to  have  been  the  chief,  if  not 
the  sole  innovation  intended  by  the  first  propagators  of  Buddhism. 
The  doctrine  of  transmigration  was  common  to  the  Buddhists  and  to 
every  division  of  the  Brahmanical  Hindus :  the  eternity  of  matter  and 
the  periodical  dissolution  and  renovation  of  the  world  were  also 
familiar  to  all  the  schools ;  the  Buddhists  did  not  abolish  caste,  they 
acknowledged  it  fully  as  a  social  institution,  but  they  maintained  that 
it  was  merged  in  the  religious  character,  and  that  all  those  who 
adopted  a  religious  life  were  thereby  emancipated  from  its  restrictions, 
and  were  of  one  community:  the  moral  precepts  which  they  incul- 
cated, with  at  least  one  exception — the  prohibition  of  taking  away 
animal  life,  were  common  to  them  and  to  the  Brahmans;  and  the  latter 
seem  to  have  adopted  from  the  Buddhists,  very  possibly,  the  merit  of 
Ahinsd :  the  Buddhists  recognised  the  existence  of  all  the  gods  of 
the  Brahmanical  pantheon,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions  which 
may  have  been  of  later  date,  such  as  Krishna  for  instance :  the 
notion  of  final  extinction  or  Nirvdn,  although  more  unqualified,  was 
not  exclusively  confined  to  the  Buddhists.  In  short,  the  philosophy  of 
Buddhism,  as  is  observed  by  Mr.  Gogerly,  was  essentially  eclectic, 
and  the  main  point  of  disagreement  was  the  political  institntion  of  a 
religious  society  which  should  comprise  all  classes,  all  castes,  women  as 
well  as  men,  and  should  throw  ofl*  the  authority  of  the  Brahmans  as  the 
sole  teachers  of  religious  faith.  It  seems  likely  also  that  the  same 
innovators  discarded  the  ritual  of  the  Vedas,  and  discontinued  the 
adoration  of  the  Hindu  divinities,  placing  the  observance  of  moral 
duties  and  the  practice  of  a  life  of  self-denial  and  restraint  above  the 
burthensome  and  expensive  charges  of  formal  worship.  Their  depar- 
ture  from  the  Brahmanical  system  started  about  the  time  ascribed  to 
Sdkya's  teaching,  became  gradually  developed  as  the  organization  of 
those  by  whom  they  were  professed  became  more  perfect,  and  by  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  before  Christ,  they  may  have  enjoyed  the 
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patronage  of  Asoka,  the  Raja  of  Central  India,  as  the  Baddhist  tradi- 
tions maintain,  and  under  his  encouragement  a  convocation  may  have 
heeu  held,  at  which  the  associated  Buddhists  commenced  that  course  of 
propagation  which  spread  their  religion  throughout  India  and  heyond 
its  confines  to  the  north  and  to  the  south.  -  I  do  not  think  that  the 
difficulties  which  attend  the  identification  of  Asoka  with  Piyadasi  have 
yet  heen  cleared  up,  but  we  may  admit  that  the  edicts  on  the  columns 
and  the  rocks  were  inscribed  about  the  time  of  Asoka's  reign,  or  in 
the  third  century  before  Christ.  We  may  admit  also  that  they  are 
intended  to  recommend  Buddhism,  but  their  tone  is  not  that  of  a 
triumphant  or  exclusive  form  of  belief,  and  the  spirit  of  toleration 
which  they  breathe  is  an  unequivocal  proof  of  a  nascent  faith,  a  sys- 
tem that  courts  compromise  rather  than  provokes  and  defies  hostility. 
At  this  period  we  may  conceive  the  marvels  of  Sakya's  life  and  the 
more  detailed  expansion  of  the  doctrines  ascribed  to  him  to  have  been 
devised,  as  calculated  to  excite  the  admiration  and  win  the  belief  of 
the  natives  of  India,  ever  ready  to  give  credit  to  the  supernatural,  and 
to  pay  superstitious  homage  to  the  assumption  of  divinity.  Besides 
the  inscriptions  attributed  to  Asoka,  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  profuse 
constructor  of  Vihdras,  Buddhist  monasteries,  and  of  Sthupas  or 
monuments  over  Buddhist  reliquiee.  Vihdras  were  probably  multiplied 
about  this  time  or  even  earlier:  we  have  not  yet  met  with  any  Sthupas 
to  which  so  high  an  antiquity  can  be  confidently  assigned.  It  seems 
little  likely  that  Sdkya,  or  the  first  propagators  of  the  system,  would 
have  enjoined  the  construction  of  monuments  to  preserve  the  frail 
relics  of  humanity^  when  their  first  dogma  was  the  worthlessness  of 
bodily  existence,  and  it  could  not  have  been  until  S^kya  was  elevated 
by  his  followers  to  the  rank  of  something  more  than  a  god  that  his 
relics,  or  those  of  his  early  disciples,  should  have  been  held  entitled  to 
such  veneration;  at  any  rate  we  have  no  evidence  of  the  erection  of  any 
Sthiipa  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  third  century  before  Christ,  whilst 
we  have  several  proofs  of  their  construction  after  the  era  of  Christi- 
anity, down  as  late  as  the  sixth  century  afterwards.  These  are  afibrded 
by  the  discovery,  in  the  solid  body  of  the  monuments,  of  the  coins  of 
the  consular  families  of  Rome,  and  of  the  first  Caesars;  of  the  coins  of 
the  emperors  of  Constantinople,  Theodosius,  Marcian,  and  Leo,  who 
reigned  from  a.d.  407  to  a.d.  474  ;  and  of  great  quantities  of  the 
coins  of  the  Sassanian  princes  of  Persia,  down  to  Kobad,  who  died 
A.D.  .531.  These  coins  are  found  in  the  Topes  of  the  Panjab  and 
Afghanistan,  and  establish  beyond  dispute  that  the  practice  of  con- 
structing monuments  of  this  class  prevailed  in  the  norths  west  of  India 
from  some  time  after  the  beginning  of  the  Cbristiap  era  until  tbQ 
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sixth  oeninrj.    The  most  remarkable  monnmeiit  of  this  elass  in  Cenk^ 
tral  India  is  that  of  Bhilsa  or  Sdnchi,  id  its  neighbourhood.     This 
was  first  brought  to  notice  bj  Captain  Fell,  who  published  a  deserip* 
tion  of  it  in  the  Calcutta  Journal  in  1619  ;  this  description,  with  addif 
tions,  was  reprinted  by  Mr.  J.  Prinsep,  in  the  third  yolume  of  the 
J.  B.  Asiatic  Society,  and  at  his  suggestion  sketches  of  the  most 
remarkable  objects  and  facsimiles  of  inscriptions  abounding  on  the 
spot,  were  sent  him  by  Captains  Smith  and  Murray,  and  published  by 
him,  with  translations  and  important  comments,  in  the  sixth  volume  of 
the  Journal.   More  recently,  Lieutenant  Maisey  has  been  employed  by 
the  government  of  Bengal  to  make  careful  drawings  of  these  remains; 
and  some  of  his  sketches  which  have  been  sent  home  evince  his  great 
merit  as  an  artist  as  well  as  an  antiquarian.    The  publication  of  these 
documents  has  been  anticipated  by  Major  Cunningham,  who  had  asso- 
ciated himself  with  Lieutenant  Maisey  in  the  investigation,  and  who 
has  published  the  results  of  his  own  labours  in  a  work  entitled  The 
Bhilsa  Topes,  in  which  he  has  given  not  only  sketches  of  various 
interesting  objects,  but  copies  and  translations  of  more    than  200 
inscriptions.    They  are  mostly  short,  merely  specifying  the  liberality  of 
some  devout  Buddhist  in  a  gift  which  is  not  specified ;  as,  Dhamma 
rakhitasa  bhichchuno   d^nam,    ''  the  gift  of  the  mendicant  Dharma 
Rakshita."     Major  Cunningham  conjectures  the  gifts  to  have  been 
stones  or  sculptured  contributions  to  the  structure.     From  one  of  them 
he  infers  the  date  of  the  indosure  to  have  been  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Asoka — "  Subahitasa  Ootiputasa  Raja-lipikarasa  d^nam>— the 
gift  of  the  king's  scribe,  Subahita,  son  of  Goti  ;*'  Gotiputra  being  the 
teacher  of  the  celebrated  Moggali-putra.     From  an  inscription  in  one  of 
the  gateways  in  which  the  name  of  Sn  S&t  Kami  occurs.  Major  Cun- 
ningham concludes  the  gateways  were  erected  about  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian   era,  in  which    Lieutenant    Maisey   concurs.      These, 
however,  he  considers  long  posterior  to  the  body  of  the  building,  which 
he  would  carry  as  far  back  as  250  b.c.,  or  even  500  b.c.,  on  somewhat 
insufficient  evidence;  its  being  as  old  as  Asoka,  depending  upon  the 
identification  of  Gotiputra  the  teacher  of  Moggali-putra,  who  pre- 
sided, it  is  said,  at  the  third  council  in  a.d.  24  i ,  a  statement  altogether 
erroneous,  as  Mogali-putra,  Maudgala,  or  Maudgal^yana,  was  one  of 
Sdkya's  first  disciples,  three  centuries  earlier.     In  the  second  and 
third  of  the  topes  of  Sdnchi,  Major  Cunningham  found  relic  boxes, 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  Kdsyapa,  Mogaliputra,  and  Sdriputra,  from 
which  he  would  seem  to  infer  that  the  topes  must  have  been  erected 
soon  after  their  deaths,  or  some  time  between  550  B.C.  and  250  B.O.; 
but,  as  he  himself  remarks,  the  reli<|ue8  of  Buddha  and  his  principal 
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disciples  were  very  widely  scattered,  being  found  in  different  places; 
and  once  the  notion  of  their  sanctity  was  adopted,  they  were  no  doubt 
multiplied,  as  so  many  pious  frauds,  in  order  to  give  a  reputation  to  the 
building  in  which  they  were  said  to  be  enshrined  ;  similar  vases  were 
also  found  at  Satdhara  and  Andher^  furnishing  examples  of  this  mul- 
tiplication of  relics  in  the  same  immediate  neighbourhood.  Their  as- 
serted presence,  in  any  monument,  is  no  more  a  proof  of  its  antiquity 
than  would  the  hairs  of  Buddha,  if  ever  dug  up,  prove  the  Shwe- 
dagon  of  Rangoon  to  have  been  built  in  his  day.  No  legitimate  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn,  therefore,  from  inscriptions  of  this  class,  as  to 
the  date  of  the  Sdnchi  monuments,  whilst  the  name  of  a  S^t  Kami 
prince  is  a  palpable  indication  of  their  being  erected  subsequent  to 
the  Christian  era.  The  topes  of  Ceylon,  however,  appear  to  be  of  an 
earlier  date,  if  we  may  credit  the  tradition  which  ascribes  the  erection 
of  the  Ruanvelli  mound  at  Anurddhapura  to  king  Dutthagdmiui,  who 
reigned,  161  B.C.  to  137  B.C. 

A  somewhat  earlier  period  than  that  of  the  Indian  Sthtipas  may  be 
assigned  to  another  important  class  of  Buddhist  monuments— the 
Cave  Temples  belonging  to  that  persuasion — ^but  they  also,  as  far  as 
has  been  yet  ascertained,  are  subsequent  to  Christianity.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Stevenson  has  lately  furnished  important  illustrations  of  this  subject 
to  the  Journal  of  the  Branch  Asiatic  Society  of  Bombay,  in  his  transla- 
tions of  the  inscriptions  in  the  Cave  Temples  of  Kanheri,  Karlen> 
Junir,  Nasik,  and  other  places  in  the  Sahyddri  range  of  hills,  from 
facsimiles  taken  under  the  authority  of  the  government  by  Mr.  Brett. 
They,  like  the  inscriptions  on  the  Sth6pas,  are  usually  brief  records  of 
gifts  not  specified,  by  persons,  for  the  most  part,  of  no  mark  or  likeli- 
hood, but  there  are  a  few  names  of  historical  value,  as  well  as  a  few 
dates.  In  one  case,  the  excavation  at  Ndna  Ghat,  Mr.  Stevenson  con- 
jectures for  it  an  antiquity  of  200  bo.,  but  there  do  not  seem  to  be 
sufficient  grounds  for  such  a  conjecture.  In  another  case  he  proposes,  for 
a  column  at  Karlen,  the  date  70  B.C.,  as  it  was  set  up  by  Agnimitra^  son 
of  Mahdrija  Bhoti.  whom  he  would  identify  with  the  last  of  the  Sunga 
dynasty,  Devabhtiti ;  but  this,  to  say  the  least,  b  problematical,  and  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  the  preceding,  Mr.  Stevenson  himself  queries  the 
chronology  :  the  dates  which  he  proposes  without  hesitation  begin  with 
A.D.  189,  but  we  tread  upon  tolerably  safe  ground  when  we  come  to 
various  dates  from  20  b.c.  to  a.d.  410,  because  the  inscriptions  give  us 
several  of  the  names  of  the  Andhra-bhritya,  or,  in  the  dialect  of  the 
inscriptions,  Adhd-bhati  princes;  such  as  Bdlin,  Kripa  Kama,  Ghin- 
tamiputra,  and  Yajna  Sri  S^t  Kami,  members  of  a  dynasty  who  were 
the  powerful  princes  of  the  '' Andhra  gens,"  noticed  by  Pliny,  and  who, 
we  learn  from  the  Pur^nas^  confirmed  by  the  accounts  of  the  Chinese 
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travelleni,  extended  their  aatHoritj  to  Central  India^  and  reigned  at 
Pitalipatra  from  the  commeucement  of  the  Christian  era  to  the  fifth 
centary  after  it^  which  period  we  may  consider  as  the  date  of  the 
principal  Buddhist  excavations  in  the  west  of  India. 

The  evidence  thus  afforded  by  the  Sthiipas,  and  the  caves,  of  the 
time  in  which  the  principal  monuments  of  Buddhism  were  multiplied, 
harmonises  with  that  which  we  have  derived  from  the  more  lasting 
literary  monuments  of  the  same  faith,  and  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
first  four  or  five  centuries  after  Christ,  were  the  period  during  which 
the  doctrine  was  most  successfully  propagated,  and  was  patronized  by 
many  of  the  Rdjas  of  India,  particularly  in  the  north  and  in  the  west. 
Ever  ready  as  the  Chinese  traveller,  Fa-Hian,  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  is  to  see  Buddhism  everywhere  dominant,  he  furnishes 
evidence  that  in  the  east,  and  particularly  in  the  place  of  its  reputed 
origin,  the  birth  place  of  Sdkya,  which  had  become  a  wilderness,  it 
had  fallen  into  neglect.  In  the  seventh  century,  Hhwan  Tsang 
abounds  with  notices  of  deserted  monasteries,  ruined  temples, 
diminished  number  of  mendicants,  and  augmented  proportion  of 
heretics.  It  has  been  already  conjectured  that  this  was  the  term  of 
its  vitality,  and  that  the  seventh  century  witnessed  its  disappearance 
from  the  continent  of  India.  Traces  of  Buddhism  lingered,  no  doubt, 
till  a  much  later  period,  as  is  shewn  by  the  inscription  found  at 
Siimdth  as  late  as  the  eleventh  century;  but  it  was  then  limited  to  a 
fpw  localities,  and  had  shifted  its  scene  to  the  regions  bordering  on 
its  birth-place,  being  shortly  afterwards  so  utterly  obliterated  in  India 
Proper,  that  by  the  sixteenth  century  the  highest  authority  in  tho 
country,  the  intelligent  minister  of  an  inquiring  king,  the  minister  of 
Akbar,  Abulfazl,  could  not  find  an  individual  to  give  him  an  account 
of  its  doctrines. 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  the  limited  time  at  our  disposal,  to 
enter  upon  a  detail  of  what  those  doctrines  are;  but  I  may  briefly 
advert  to  one  or  two  of  those  which  may  be  regarded  as  most 
characteristic.  Some  of  those  which  are  common  to  Buddhists  and 
Brahmans  have  been  noticed,  and  of  those  which  are  peculiar,  the 
difference  is  rather  in  degree  than  in  substance. 

Thus  the  attribution  to  a  Buddha  of  power  and  sanctity,  infinitely 
superior  to  that  of  the  Gods,  is  only  a  development  of  the  notion  that 
the  gods  could  be  made  subject  to  the  will  of  a  mortal,  by  his 
performance  of  superhuman  austerities;  only  the  Buddhists  ascribed 
it  to  the  perfection  of  the  internal  purity  acquired  during  a  succession 
of  births.  The  notion  of  Buddha's  supremacy  once  established,  the 
worship  of  the  gods  became  superfluous;  but  as  the  mass  of  mankind 
are  in  need  of  sensible  ol^ects  to  which  their  devotions  are  to  be 
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addressed,  Baddha  came  to  be  substituted  for  the  gods,  and  his  statues 
to  usurp  their  altars.     In  the  course  of  time,  in  some  of  the  Buddhist 
countries,  at  least  other  idols,  several  of  them  very  uncongenial  "with 
the  spirit  of  Buddhism,  and  evidently  borrowed  from  Hinduism,  came 
to  be  associated  with  him,  particularly  in  Tibet  and  China,  in  which 
latter  country  the  temples  commonly  present  three  principal  colossal 
images,   which  are   the  representatives  of  Buddha  and  two  of  his 
chief  disciples,  S^kya,  Sdriputra,  and  MaudgaUyana;  or,  according 
to  some  authorities,  of  Buddiia,  Dharma,  and  Sangha,  or  Buddha,  the 
Law  and  the  Community.     They  are  sometimes  also  said  to  be  the 
Buddhas  of  the  past,  present,  and  future  ages.     The  temples,  however, 
present  many  other  idols,  such  as  a  goddess  of  mercy,  a  queen  of 
heaven,  a  god  of  war,  a  god  of  wealth,  a  tutelary  divinity  of  sailors, 
tutelary   divinities   of  cities,   and  various  other   fanciful  and  not 
unfrequently  grotesque  beings,  amongst  whom  we  have  Ganesa  with 
his  elephant  head.     In  Japan,  if  we  may  trust  to  Kiempfer,  we  have 
representations  of  the  avatdrs  of  Vishnu;  and  in  Nepal  and  western 
Tibet,    as  already  remarked,  we  have    the  Dhyani  Buddhas,  and 
Bodhisatwas,  Manipadma,  Manjusri,  and  Avalokiteswara,  and  a  host 
of  inferior  spirits  and  divinities,  of  whom  pictures  or  statues  fill  the 
courts,  or  cover  the  walls  of  the  temples.     The  representation  and 
worship  of  the§e  idols,  although  not  prohibited  by  anything  in  the 
religion  of  Buddha,  is  obviously  incompatible  with  its  spirit,  and  must 
be  regarded  as  exotic  corruptions;  no  such  auxiliaries  seem  to  be 
admitted  in  those  countries  where  the  system  exists  in  its  greatest 
purity,  as  in  Ava,  Siam,  and  Ceylon,  as,  although  the  images  in  the 
temples  are  often  exceedingly  numerous,  they  are,  with  exception  of 
subsidiary  figures  which  are  not  worshipped,  such  as  dragons  and  lions, 
all  of  the  same  character,  representing  Gautama  or  his  disciples  gene- 
rally in  a  sitting  posture,  with  the  legs  crossed,  and  the  hands  in  the 
act  of  prayer  or  benediction;   the  indefinite  multiplication  of  the 
images  arisiug  from  its  being  considered  an  act  of  merit  to  set  up  a 
statue  of  a  Buddha  or  of  a  Buddhist  priest  of  reputed  sanctity. 

The  organization  of  a  regular  priesthood  from  all  classes,  and  their 
assemblage  in  Vihdras  or  monasteries  under  a  superior,  is  also  one  of 
the  distinguishing  features  of  Buddhism,  as  opposed  to  Brahmanism, 
although  not  wholly  unknown  to  the  institutes  of  the  latter.  The 
monastic  system,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  originated  with 
Sdkya  himself,  for  he  and  his  immediate  followers  were  migratory, 
passing  from  one  part  of  central  India  to  another,  except  during  the 
rainy  season^  when  they  dispersed  to  their  respective  homes,  reassem- 
bling after  the  rains;  the  organization  commenced  probably  with  the 
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first  oonYOcatioDi  and  was  broogbt  to  perfeotion  by  the  third.     la  the 
first  instaacey  the  heads  of  the  eonimunities  were  elected  bj  the 
associates,  on  acconnt  of  their  saperior  age  and  learning;  bat  other 
motives,  no  doubt,  soon  came  to  influence  the  choice,  and  in  time  new 
principles  were   introduced,   which  were  not  originallj  recognized, 
althon^h  not  wholly  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the  system,  particularly 
the  notion  that  guides  the  election  of  a  successor  to  a  deceased  Dalai 
Lama  of  Lhassa,  or  a  Tashi  Lama  of  Teshulamhu,  the  selection  of  a 
child  in  whose  person  the  sonl  of  the  deceased  is  supposed  to  hare 
become  regenerate,  being  in  fact  that  of  a  Buddha  on  his  way  to 
perfection.     This  notion  is  now,  at  least,  no  longer  confined  to  Teshu- 
lamhu, or  to  Lhassa;  but  is  spread  very  generally  through  Tartary 
according  to  the  French  missionaries;  and  eveiy  monastery  of  note  seeke, 
upon  the  demise  of  its  Saperior,  for  a  child  to  succeed  him,  sending 
nsually  to  western  Tibet  to  discover  him,  and  detecting  him  by  placing 
before  the  boy  a  rariety  of  articles,  from  which  he  picks  out  such  as 
had  belonged  to  the  deceased,  and  which  he  is  supposed  to  recognize 
as  having  been  his  property  in  a  prior  existence.  This,  if  true,  may  no 
doubt  be  easily  managed  by  a  little  dexterity,  but  Messrs.  Hue  and 
Gabet  suspect  that  Satan  is  at  the  child's  elbow,  and  prompts  the 
yerification  of  the  articles.     The  notion  however  is  admitted  to  be  of 
comparatively  modern  introduction,  as  late  as  the  thirteenth  or  four- 
teenth century. 

Another  essential  difierence  between  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism, 
was  the  proselyting  spirit  of  the  latter.  Although  Brahmanism  has 
spread  into  countries  where  it  could  not  have  been  indigenous,  yet  a 
Biuhman,  like  a  poet,  ^'nascitur  non  fit;**  and,  consistent  with  the  spirit 
of  the  code,  a  man  must  be  bom  a  Hindu,  he  cannot  become  a  Hindu 
by  conversion.  The  Buddhists  adopted  the  opposite  course,  and  hence, 
no  doubt,  their  early  success.  The  public  teaching  of  Buddha  or  of  the 
founders  of  the  faith  must  have  been  so  novel  and  attractive,  that  we 
can  easily  believe  the  Buddhist  narratives,  that  vast  multitudes  of  all 
classes  and  of  both  sexes  attended  the  public  preaching  of  the  Buddhist 
missionaries,  an  encouraging  precedent  we  may  observe,  by  the  way,  for 
those  of  a  pure  religion.  There  are,  however,  some  peculiar  features  in 
the  teaching  of  Sdkya  and  his  disciples,  which  render  it  more  surprising 
that  it  should  ever  have  been  successful  than  that  its  success  should 
have  been  of  temporary  duration.  Its  object  is  not  the  good  of  the 
people  in  their  social  condition  :  it  no  doubt  enjoins  the  observance  of 
moral  duties,  and  reverence  to  parents  and  teachers,  and  the  general 
practice  of  compassion  and  benevolence,  but  to  whom  are  these  in- 
junctions addressed?    according  to  the  authorities  of  the  religion. 
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whether  Sanscrit  or  VOl,  to  Bhikahag  and  Bhikshanif,  persons  who 
have  separated  themselres  from  the  world,  and  who,  besides  professing 
faith  in  Boddha,  engage  to  lead  a  life  of  self-denial,  oelibacy,  and 
mendicancy,  and  to  estrange  themselves  from  ail  domestic  and  social 
obligations  :  with  all  its  boasted  benevolence  it  enjoins  positive  inhu- 
manity where  women  are  concerned,  and  in  its  anxiety  for  the  parity 
of  the  mendicant,  prescribes  not  only  that  he  should  not  look  at  or 
converse  with  a  female,  but  that,  if  she  be  his  own  mother  and  have 
fallen  into  a  river,  and  be  dro waning,  he  shall  not  give  her  his  hand  to 
help  her  out;  if  there  be  a  pole  at  hand  he  may  reach  that  to  her,  bat 
if  not,  she  mast  drown.  An  interesting  illustration  of  this  barbarity 
occurs  in  the  drama  called  Mrichchhakati,  which  represents  ftuddhist 
Institutions  with  singular  fidelity.  In  this  spirit  is  the  whole  of  the 
Vinaya  or  Buddhist  discipline  conceived  :  it  is  a  set  of  rules  for  indi- 
viduals separated  from  society,  in  whom  all  natural  feeling  is  to  be 
suppressed,  all  passions  and  desires  extinguished,  consistently  enough 
with  the  doctrine  that  life  is  the  source  of  all  evil,  and  that  one  means 
of  counteracting  it  is  by  the  checking  the  incroase  of  living  beings. 
Rigid  compliance  with  the  restraints  imposed,  has,  however,  been 
found  impracticable,  and  considerable  latitude  has  been  allowed  in 
practice.  The  rules  of  abstinence  and  celibacy  must  be  strictly  oJ>- 
served  whilst  the  individual  continues  in  the  order  of  the  priesthood^ 
but  he  may  withdraw  from  that  order,  either  for  ever  or  for  a  season, 
and  may  marry  and  lead  a  secular  life ;  he  may,  after  an  interval,  be 
readmitted,  and  his  second  admission  is  considered  a«  final,  but  even 
this  does  not  seem  to  be  very  rigorously  enforced. 

Belief  in  a  Supreme  Being,  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  universe, 
is  unquestionably  a  modern  graft  upon  the  unqualified  atheism  of 
Sdkya  Muni :  it  is  still  of  very  limited  recognition.  In  none  of  the 
standard  authorities  translated  by  M.  Buruouf,  or  Mr.  Gogerley,  is 
there  the  slightest  allusion  to  such  a  First  Cause,  the  existence  of  whom 
is  incompatible  with  the  fundamental  Buddhist  dogma,  of  the  eter- 
nity of  all  existence  ?  /  The  doctrine  of  an  Adi  Baddha,  afirst  Buddha, 
in  the  character  of  a  Supreme  Creator,  which  has  found  its  way  into 
Nepal,  and  perhaps  into  Western  Tibet,  is  entirely  local,  as  is  that  of 
the  Dhyani  Buddhas  and  the  Bodhisatwas,  their  sons  and  agents  in 
creation,  as  described  by  Mr.  Hodgson.  They  are  not  recognised  in  the 
Buddhist  mythology  of  any  other  people,  and  have  no  doubt  been 
borrowed  from  the  Hindus.  There  can  be  no  Fint  Baddha,  for  it  is  of 
the  essence  of  the  system  that  Buddhas  are  of  progressive  develop- 
ment: any  one  may  become  a  Buddha  by  passing  through  a  series  of 
existences  in  the  practice  of  virtue  and  benevoleQce|  a^d  there  have 
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been  accordingly  an  infinitude  of  Buddhas  in  all  ages  and  in  all  regions. 
One  of  the  Pali  authorities  records  the  actions  of  twenty- four;  Schmidt, 
from  a  Mongol  work^  has  given  us  the  names  of  a  thousand  Buddhas. 
(Trans.  Soc.  St.  Petersburg,  2,  68.)  There  are  Sanscrit  authorities  for 
seven  in  the  present  age  of  the  world,  whose  praises  I  have  translated, 
(Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  xvii.)  and  who  are  represented  in  the  Ajunta 
paintings.  An  eighth,  Maitreya,  is  to  come;  but  these  are  only  a  few, 
confined  to  certain  periods:  the  number  during  all  the  extravagant 
intervals  of  Buddhist  chronology  has  no  limitation,  and  there  can  no 
more  be  a  fij'st  than  there  can  be  a  latt,  each  passing  on  in  his  turn  to 
the  end  and  aim  of  his  existence, — extinction —  nirvana. 

Utter  extinction,  as  the  great  end  and  object  of  life,  is  also  a  funda- 
mental, and  in  some  respects  a  peculiar,  feature  of  Buddhism. )  Nirvina 
is  literally  a  blowing-out,  as  if  of  a  candle, — annihilation  :  it  has  been 
objected  to  this  that  Buddhism  recognises  a  system  of  rewards  and 
punishments  after  death,  and  no  doubt  its  cosmology  is  copiously  fur- 
nished with  heavens  and  hells;  but  this  it  has  in  common  with  Brah- 
man ism:  it  is  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  transmigration;  the  wicked  are 
punished  and  the  good  rewarded,  but  the  punishment  and  reward  are 
only  in  proportion  to  their  bad  or  good  deeds,  and  when  they  have 
been  balanced  the  individual  returns  to  earth  to  run  up  a  fresh  score, 
to  incur  in  fact,  according  to  Buddhism,  a  fresh  infliction  of  suffering, 
life  being  the  cause  of  evil  from  which  there  is  no  escape,  but  by 
finally  ceasing  to  be.  Brahmanical  speculation  contemplates  equally 
with  Buddhism,  exemption  from  being  bom  again  as  the  summum 
bonum,  but  proposes  to  effect  this  by  spiritual  absorption  either  into 
universal  spirit,  or  into  an  all>comprehending  divine  spirit ;  but  the 
Buddhists  recognize  no  such  recipient  for  the  liberated  soul.  No 
doubt,  amongst  the  Buddhists,  as  amongst  the  Brahmans,  differences 
of  opinion  occasionally  prevailed,  giving  rise  to  various  schools;  four 
of  these  were  known  to  the  Brahmanical  controversial  writers  before 
the  sixth  century;  but,  besides  them,  who  are  styled  Sautrdntika, 
Yaibhdshika,  Madhyamika,  and  Yog&chdra,  there  was  an  Aiswarya^ 
or  theistical  school,  with  which  the  notions  admitted  into  Nepal  may 
have  originated  :  the  more  ancient  and  genuine  school,  however,  was 
that  of  the  Swabhdvikas,  whose  doctrine  is  thus  summarily  indicated 
in  a  Buddhist  Pdli  book :  ''  Whence  come  existing  things  %  from  their 
own  nature, — swabhdvdt.  Where  do  they  go  to  after  life?  into  other 
forms,  through  the  same  inherent  tendency.  How  do  they  escape  from 
that  tendency  1  where  do  they  go  finally  1  into  vacuity, — sunyatd,'^  such 
being  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  wisdom  of  Buddha.  That  this 
was  the  meaning  of  Nirv&na  is  shown  in  numerous  passages  both  ia 
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Sanscrit  and  in  P^li.  In  the  Saddhanna  Lankdvatara,  Sdkya  is  repre- 
sented as  confuting  all  the  Brahmanical  notions  of  Nirvana,  and  con- 
cludes by  expounding  it  to  be  the  complete  annihilation  of  the  think- 
ing principle,  illustrating  his  doctrine  by  the  comparison  generally 
employed  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  light  of  a  lamp  which  goes  out  of 
itself.  In  the  Brahma-jdla,  a  Pdli  Siitra,  where  again  Sdkya  is  made 
to  confute  sixty-two  Brahmanical  heresies,  he  winds  up  by  saying  : 
^'  Existence  is  a  tree  ;  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the  actions  of  men  is  the 
fruit  of  that  tree  and  the  seed  of  future  trees  ;  death  is  the  withering 
away  of  the  old  tree  from  which  the  others  have  sprung;  wisdom  and 
virtue  take  away  the  germinating  faculty,  so  that  when  the  tree  dies 
there  is  no  reproduction.     This  is  Mirvdn." 

The  segregation  of  the  Buddhist  priesthood  from  the  people, 
although,  in  the  first  instance,  probably  popular,  from  the  priestly 
character  being  thrown  open  to  all  castes  alike,  must  have  been 
nnpropitious  to  the  continued  popularity  of  the  system,  and  its  success 
can  only  be  attributed  to  the  activity  of  its  propagators,  and  the 
indolent  acquiescence  of  the  Brahmans.  When  the  influence  acquired 
by  the  Buddhists  with  the  princes  of  India  gave  them  consideration^ 
and  diverted  the  stream  of  donations  as  well  as  of  honours,  the 
Brahmans  began  to  be  aroused  from  their  apathy,  and  set  to  work  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  schism.  The  success  that  attended  their 
efforts  could  have  been,  for  a  long  time,  but  partial ;  but  that  they 
were  ultimately  successful,  and  that  Buddhism  in  India  gave  way 
before  Brahmanism,  is  a  historical  fact:  to  what  cause  this  was  owing 
is  by  no  means  established,  but  it  was  more  probably  the  result  of 
internal  decay,  than  of  external  violence.  There  are  traditions  of 
persecution,  and  it  is  very  possible  that  local  and  occasional  a^ts  of 
aggression  were  perpetrated  by  the  Brahmanical  party:  the  Buddhist 
writings  intimate  this  when  they  represent  the  Bodhisatwas  as  saying 
to  Buddha:  "When  you  have  entered  into  Nlrvdna,  and  the  end  of 
time  has  arrived,  we  shall  expound  this  excellent  Stitra,  in  doing 
which  we  will  endure,  we  will  suffer  patiently,  injuries,  violence, 
menaces  of  beating  us  with  sticks,  and  the  spitting  upon  us,  with 
which  ignorant  men  will  assail  us.  The  Tirthakas,  composing  Sutras 
of  their  own,  will  speak  in  the  assembly  to  insult  us.  In  the  presence 
of  kings,  of  the  sons  of  kings,  of  the  Brahmans,  of  Householders,  and 
other  religious  persons,  they  will  censure  us  in  their  discourses,  and  will 
cause  the  language  of  the  Tirthakas  to  be  heard ;  but  we  will  endure  all 
this  through  respect  for  the  great  Rishis.  We  must  endure  threatening 
looks,  and  repeated  instances  of  contnmely,  and  suffer  expulsion  from 
our  Vihdras,  and  submit  to  be  imprisoned  and  punished  in  a  variety  of 
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ways;  but  recalling  at  the  end  of  ihui  period  the  oommaDdB  of  the 
chief  of  the  world,  we  will  preach  oourageonslj  this  Siitra  in  the 
midst  of  the  assembly,  and  we  will  traverse  towns,  Tillages,  the  whole 
world,  to  give  to  those  who  will  ask  for  it,  the  deposit  which  then  hast 
entrosted  to  os."  This  is  the  langoage  of  the  Sad-dharma  Pandarika, 
which,  as  I  have  mentioned,  had  been  translated  into  Chinese  before 
the  end  of  the  third  century,  and  shows  that  the  career  of  the 
Bnddhists  had  not  been  one  of  uninterrupted  success,  even  at  so  early 
a  date,  although  the  opposition  had  not  been  such  as  to  arrest  their 
progress :  this,  if  it  at  all  occurred,  was  the  work  of  a  later  period^ 
but  we  hare  no  yery  positive  information  on  the  snbject.  According 
to  Mddhava  Aoharya,  a  celebrated  writer  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  Buddhists  of  the  south  of  India  were  exposed  to  a  sanguinary 
persecution  at  the  instigation  of  Kumdril  Bhatta,  the  great  authority 
of  the  Mimdnsakas,  who,  as  he  preceded  Sankara  Ach^rya,  may  have 
lived  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  century,  or  earlier.  Midhava  asserts 
that,  afc  his  recommendation,  a  prince  named  Sudhanwan  issued  orders 
to  put  the  Buddhists  to  death  throughout  the  whole  of  India : 

''Asetor-d-tnsh^dre  Bauddhiindm  vriddhab&lakin 
na  hanti  sa  hantavyo  bhrityto  ityanwas^t  nripah." 

"  The  king  commanded  his  servants  to  pat  to  death  the  old  men  and 
the  children  of  the  Bauddhas,  from  the  bridge  of  Rdma  to  the 
snowy  mountain  j  let  him  who  slays  not  be  slain." 

We  do  not  know  who  Sudhanwan  was,  but  his  commands  were  not 
likely  to  be  obeyed  from  Cape  Comorin  to  Uie  Himalaya,  and  whatever 
truth  there  may  be  in  his  making  Buddhism  a  capital  crime,  his  autho- 
rity roust  have  been  of  restricted  extent,  and  the  persecution  limited 
to  his  own  principality.  The  dissemination  of  Buddhism,  however,  in 
the  countries  beyond  the  Bay  of  Bengal  does  seem  to  have  received  a 
fresh  impulse  about  the  sixth  or  seventh  centuries,  and  this  may  have 
been  connected  with  some  partial  acts  of  persecution  in  India,  and 
consequent  emigration  of  the  Buddhists^  we  have  no  record,  however, 
of  its  having  been  universal,  and  its  having  been  of  any  great  extent 
may  be  reasonably  doubted :  it  seems  more  likely  that  Buddhism  died 
a  natural  death.  With  the  discontinuance  of  the  activity  of  its  profes- 
sors, who,  yielding  to  the  indolence  which  prosperity  is  apt  to  engender^ 
ceased  to  traverse  towns  and  villages  in  seeking  to  make  proselytes, 
the  Buddhist  priest  in  India  sunk  into  the  sloth  and  ignorance  which 
now  characterise  the  bulk  of  the  priests  of  the  same  religion  in  other 
countries,  especially  China,  and  seem  there  to  be  productive  of  the 
same  result,  working  the  decay  and  dissolution  of  the  Buddhist  religion. 
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Althongh  expelled  from  India,  and  apparently  in  a  state  of  decline 
in  some  of  the  regions  in  which  it  took  refuge.  Buddhism  still  numbers 
amongst  its  followers  a  large  proportion  of  the  human  race.  Accord- 
ing to  Berghans,  as  quoted  bj  Lassen,  there  are  four  hundred  and  fiftj* 
^re  millions  of  Buddhists,  whilst  the  population  of  the  Christian  states 
is  reckoned  at  four  hundred  and  soTenty-four  millions :  Mohammedans 
and  Hindoos  are  very  much  fewer.  The  enumeration  of  the  Buddhists, 
however,  includes  the  whole  of  the  population  of  China,  without 
adverting  to  their  distribution  as  the  followers  of  Confucius  or  TauHse, 
or,  as  we  have  lately  learned,  as  the  professors  of  a  composite 
Christianity. 

Numerous,  however,  as  the  Buddhists  still  are,  the  system  seems  to 
be  on  the  decline,  where  it  is  not  upheld  by  the  policy  of  the  local 
governments,  or  where  the  priesthood  does  not  constitute  a  very  large 
share  of  the  population.  The  people  in  general  do  not  seem  to  take 
much  interest  in  the  worship  of  the  temples,  nor  to  entertain  any 
particular  veneration  for  their  priests.  The  temples  are  always  open, 
and  service  is  regularly  performed,  usually  three  times  a  day,  like  the 
Sandhya  of  the  Brahmans :  on  these  occasions  the  priests  assemble, 
usually  seated  in  two  divisions  or  semi-choirs,  who  chaunt  passages 
from  the  sacred  books,  Tibetan,  P^li,  or  Sanscrit,  the  two  latter  being 
utterly  unintelligible  to  the  people,  and  understood  by  very  few  of  the 
priests.  The  chaunting  is  relieved  by  the  accompaniment  of  bells, 
and  cjrmbals,  and  drums,  and  the  blowing  of  the  conch  shells  or  brass 
trumpets,  or,  in  the  eastern  Himalaya,  of  trumpets  made  of  human 
thigh  bones;  incense  is  burnt  before  the  images  of  the  Bnddhas,  and 
fruit  and  flowers,  and  dishes  of  food  placed  before  them.  The  people 
take  no  part  in  this  performance,  and  come  in  small  nambers,  at  their 
own  convenience,  and  make  their  offering  and  prostration^  and  then 
depart.  The  priests,  again,  are  said  to  enjoy  little  personal  considera- 
tion, not  that  they  forfeit  it  by  any  conduct  inconsistent  with  their 
profession,  for,  althongh  there  may  be  occasional  exceptions,  they 
seem  in  general  to  lead  inoffensive,  if  useless,  lives.  In  Ceylon, 
according  to  Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  the  people  pay  more  respect  to  the 
garb  than  to  the  wearer,  and  take  every  opportunity  of  making  it 
known  that  the  yellow  robe,  and  not  the  individual,  is  the  object  of 
their  veneration.  According  to  Mr.  Hardy,  the  whole  number  of 
priests  in  Ceylon,  althongh  many  of  the  communities  possess  extensive 
landed  estates,  the  gifts  of  the  piety  of  former  princes,  does  not 
exceed  2,500,  dispersed  in  monasteries,  the  largest  of  which  has 
seldom  more  than  twenty  resident  members.  In  Fa  Hian*s  time 
there  were,  according  to  him,  from   50,000  to  60,000  priests  in 
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Ceylon,  and  in  one  of  the  monasteriesr  at  Annrddliapnra,  there  ^rere 
5,000.  Mr.  Hardy  adds :  '*  in  no  part  of  the  island  that  I  have  visited, 
do  the  priests  as  a  hody  appear  to  he  respected  hy  the  people: 
although  occasionally  an  individual  may  recommend  himself  hy  agree- 
ahle  manners  :**  they  are  sometimes  treated  nnceremonionsly;  and  he 
mentions  an  instance  in  which  a  priest  was  driven  out  of  a  village  hy 
the  women  armed  with  their  hrooms,  and  threatening  him  with 
personal  castigation.  In  the  Burma  country  the  priests  are  more 
numerous,  but  there  also  they  are  said  to  have  hut  little  influence 
over  the  minds  of  the  people,  who  sometimes  say,  not  without  some 
reason,  in  excuse  of  impropriety  of  conduct,  that  the  precepts  of  the 
law  are  not  for  them  but  for  the  priests.  The  system,  however,  is 
supported  by  the  Government,  and  a  high  priest  resides  at  the  capital, 
by  whom  all  the  Funghis,  or  heads  of  establishments,  are  appointed. 
Although  tolerant  of  the  practice  of  other  religions  by  those  who 
profess  them,  secession  from  the  national  belief  is  rigidly  prohibited, 
and  a  convert  to  any  other  form  of  faith  incurs  the  {xenalty  of  death. 
The  condition  of  Buddhism  is  said  to  be  prosperous;  from  2,000  to 
3,000  lay  worshippers  make  daily  offerings  at  the  great  temple  of  the 
Shwe-dagon,  near  Rangoon ;  and  new  temples  and  Kyums  are  daily 
springing  up,  even  in  the  districts  under  British  authority.  One 
great  source  of  influence  in  Ava  is  the  monopoly  of  education  by  the 
priesthood,  and  which,  such  as  it  is,  is  very  general.  Almost  every 
Burman  can  write  and  read,  for  which  he  has  to  thank  the  Kyum  or 
monastery  of  his  village.  Buddhism  is  also  flourishing  in  Siam, 
where,  as  in  Ava,  it  is  connected  with  the  political  institutions  of  the 
state,  and,  with  the  mass  of  the  population:  every  male  must  enter 
the  order  of  the  priesthood  at  some  period  of  his  life,  for  however 
short  a  time;  even  the  king  must  become  a  priest  for  two  or  three 
days,  wearing  the  mendicant  dress  and  soliciting  alms  of  his  courtiers. 
The  high  officers  of  the  state  sometimes  take  up  their  abode  in  a 
monastery,  and  conform  to  all  the  rules  of  the  fraternity  for  two  or 
three  months  together.  The  priests,  or  Talapoins  as  they  ave  termed, 
from  carrying  a  T^la  or  palm-leaf  as  a  fan,  are  consequently  numerous, 
but  the  permanent  inhabitants  of  the  monasteries  are  either  persons 
disgusted  with  life,  or  the  old  and  infirm;  the  younger  and  moro 
active  members  continually  falling  back  into  society.  The  share 
taken  by  the  sovereign  in  the  organisation  of  the  system  seems  to  be 
the  chief  source  of  its  prosperity. 

We  have  no  very  recent  accounts  of  the  condition  of  Buddhism  in 
Japan,  although,  to  judge  from  the  drawings  of  Col.  Siebold  in  his 
''Nipon,''  the  ordinary  objects  of  Buddhist  worship  are  numerous,  and 
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comprehend  many  of  the  later  saints  of  the  system  as  well  as  per- 
sonages apparently  of  peculiar  and  local  sanctity.  Buddhism  also  is 
broken  up  into  various  sectarial  divisions.  In  China,  as  far  as  there 
has  been  any  opportunity  of  ascertaining,  which  however  is  almost  con- 
fined to  the  maritime  districts,  it  is  evidently  on  the  wane :  although 
a  few  monasteries  are  respectably  tenanted,  the  residents  are  much 
less  numerous  than  they  have  been,  and  many  are  altogether  deserted; 
many  of  the  temples  also  are  in  a  state  of  decay.  The  majority  of  the 
priests  are  illiterate,  and  seem  to  hold  their  offices  and  their  idols  in 
little  veneration;  the  people  regard  the  priests  with  little  respect,  or 
in  some  instances  with  contempt,  and  attach  no  great  sanctity  to 
the  objects  of  their  worship, — a  curious  instance  of  this  indifference  in 
both  is  mentioned  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  the  present  Bishop  of  Vic^ 
toria.  In  a  temple  belonging  to  a  monastery,  where  he  was  allowed 
to  occupy  a  residence,  he  first  inadvertently  and  then  designedly, 
overthrew  several  idols,  which,  being  of  clay,  were  broken  by  the  fall, 
amidst,  he  says,  the  laughter  of  the  bystanders.  He  resided  several 
weeks  in  the  monastery  of  Teen-tsung  near  Ningpo,  where  he 
constantly  distributed  Christian  tracts  in  Chinese,  without  any 
hindrance  or  molestation. 

The  late  Mr.  Outzlaff,  in  a  paper  in  our  Journal  now  in  course  of 
printing,^  agrees  entirely  in  the  description  given  by  Bishop  Smith  of 
the  ignorance  of  the  Buddhist  .priesthood,  of  the  low  estimation  in 
which  the  priests  are  held,  and  the  absence  of  all  really  religious 
febling  in  the  people. 

It  is  in  the  north  and  north-west  of  China,  extending  ^thence 
through  Mongolia  and  Eastern  Tibet  to  Lhassa,  that  the  chief  seats  of 
Boddhism  are  to  be  found,  as  we  learn  from  the  travels  of  the  French 
missionaries,  Messrs.  Hue  and  Gabet,  who  traversed  the  whole  interval. 
Throughout  their  entire  route  they  met  with,  or  heard  of,  what  they 
term  Lamaserais,  that  is,  Viharas,  or  monasteries  connected  with  tem- 
ples, inhabited  by  numerous  resident  Lamas,  as  well  as  having  attached 
to  them  a  number  of  itinerant  mendicant  brethren.  At  a  monastery, 
at  a  place  called  Chor-chi,  there  were  two  thousand  resident  Lamas. 
At  a  city,  which  they  translate  Blue-town,  there  were  twenty 
establishments,  large  and  small,  inhabited  by  at  least  twenty  thousand 
Lamas.  At  the  monastery  of  Run-lun,  where  they  were  allowed  to 
take  up  their  residence  for  several  mouths,  there  were  four  thousand 
resident  Lamas.  At  the  chief  monastery  of  Tartary,  that  of  the 
Khalkas  and  in  its  vicinity,  there  were,  it  is  said,  thirty  thousand 
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Lamas^  the  bead  of  whom  exercised  the  temporal  as  well  as  spiritiuti 
authority  of  the  whole  country,  and  was  an  ohjoct  of  uneaeiness  to  the 
court  of  Pekin.  In  the  province  of  which  Lhassa^  the  acknowledged 
high  seat  of  Lamaism,  is  the  capital,  there  were  said  to  be  Uireo 
thoQsand  monastic  establishments,  in  three  of  which,  Khaldau, 
Prebung,  and  Sera,  there  were  in  each  fifteen  thousand  Lamas.^  The 
missionaries  estimate  the  Lamas  at  one-third  of  the  whole  population; 
all  the  males  of  a  family,  except  the  eldest,  being  expected  to  enter 
the  order,  at  least  for  a  term ;  it  being  allowable  in  Tartary,  as  wdl  as 
in  other  Buddhist  countries,  for  a  member  of  a  monastery  to  return  to 
active  life.  Every  monastery  has  its  Superior,  who  is  very  commonly 
originally  a  boy  brought  from  Tibet,  being  supposed  to  be  the  late 
principal  regenerated ;  he  bein'g,  in  fact,  as  before  observed,  a  Buddha 
on  his  way  to  perfection. 

The  vast  number  of  the  Lamas  of  Tartary  and  Tibet  naturally 
suggests  the  inquiry,  how  countries  so  poo^,  upon  the  whole,  and 
thinly  peopled,  can  support  so  large  a  proportion  of  unproductive 
members.  Some  of  their  subsistence  is  derived  from  grants  and 
endowments  made  by  the  Emperors  of  China,  whose  policy  it  has  been 
to  encourage  Lamaism,  as  tending  to  keep  down  the  population,  and 
repress  the  martial  spirit  of  the  nomadic  tribes :  further  means  are 
supplied  by  the  people,  who  are  a  simple  and  credulous  race,  and 
who,  although  not  animated  by  any  devotional  fervour,  are  liberal 
contributors  to  the  temples  at  public  festivals,  and  to  the  itinerant 
mendicant  brethren,  giving  largely  from  their  stores  of  sheep,  and 
wool,  and  butter,  and  various  articles  of  consumption.  The  chief 
maintenance  of  the  Lamas  is,  however,  their  own  industry.  In  the 
Buddhist  countries  of  the  south,  as  Ceylon,  Siam,  and  Ava,  and 
apparently  in  Cbina^  a  priest  is  strictly  prohibited  from  exercising  any 
mechanical  art,  or  following  any  secular  occupation;  but  in  Tartary, 
the  Lamas  are  permitted  to  support  themselves  by  their  own  industry, 
even  whilst  living  in  the  monastery :  the  monastery  being,  in  fact,  a 
stnall  town  of  a  priestly  population,  dwelling  in  houses,  in  streets 
collected  round  a  principal  temple  or  temples,  and  the  main  buildings 
occupied  by  the  Pontiff  with  his  staff  and  servants.  The  other  Lamas 
are  the  sculptors,  painters,  decorators,  and  printers  of  the  establishment; 
those  who  are  qualified  are  the  schoolmasters  of  the  children  of  tlie 
neighbourhood,  who  have  no  other  teachers;  and  those  who  are  not 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  monastery,  may  employ  their  time  for 
their  own  profit.  There  are  amongst  them,  consequently,  handi- 
craftsmen, as  tailors,  shoemakers,  hatters ;  some  keep  cattle  and 
sell    the   milk    and  butter  to    the  brethren,  and   some  even   keep 
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shops;  the  consequence  is  great  inequality  of  condition ;  those  who 
are  active  and  enterprising  become  opulent,  whilst  the  inert  and 
idle,  who  trust  solely  to  the  pittance  which  is  doled  out  periodi- 
cally to  every  member,  from  the  common  fnnd,  may  be  almost  in  a 
state  of  starvation. 

The  general  organization  of  the  monasteries  in  Tartary  and  Tibet, 
the  costume  of  the  Lamas,  and  many  particulars  of  the  manner  in 
which  religious  service  is  celebrated  in  the  temples,  have  often  struck 
travellers  as  presenting  close  analogies  to  the  conventual  system 
and  the  religious  offices  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  this 
latter  respect,  we  have  the  admission  of  the  French  missionaries, 
whose  enumeration  we  may  safely  follow,  and  who '  specify  the  use 
of  the  cross,  the  mitre,  the  dalmatic,  the  hood,  tfie  office  of  two 
choirs,  the  psalmody,  the  exorcisms,  the  censer  of  five  chains,  the 
benediction  of  the  lamas  by  placing  the  right  hand  on  the  head  of  the 
finithful,  the  rosary,  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  spiritual  retirement,  the 
worship  of  saints,  fasts,  processions,  litanies,  and  holy  water,7  as  so 
many  coincidences  with  the  Romish  ritual,  the  origin  of  which' cannot 
be  accidentaL  The  present  costume  and  ceremonial  are  said  to  have 
originated  with  a  celebrated  reformer,  who  was  bom  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  named  Tsong  Kaba,  who  founded  the  monas- 
tery of  Khal-dan,  near  Lhassa,  in  1409,  and  died  in  1419.  The  chief 
pontiff  of  Lhassa  at  first  opposed  the  innovations  of  Tsong  Kaba,  and 
having  in  vain  invited  him  to  a  conference,  paid  a  visit  to  the  re- 
former, and  expatiated  at  great  length  upon  the  sacredness  of  the 
ancient  practices  and  his  own  pre-eminence;  he  was  interrupted  in  his 
harangue  by  Tsong  Kaba,  who  had  previously  taken  no  notice  of 
him,  and  who  suddenly  exclaimed:  "  Wretch,  let  go  the  flea  that  yon 
are  torturing  between  your  thumb  and  forefinger  !  I  hear  his  groans, 
they  penetrate  to  my  heart.^  Fleas,  it  seems,  are  very  abundant  in 
Tibet,  and  the  Grand  Lama,  in  violation  of  the  precept  that  says, 
Thou  shalt  not  kill,  was  privily  in  the  act  of  committing  murder, 
when  thus  rebuked  by  Tsong  Kaba.  Struck  by  this  proof  of  Tsong 
Kaba's  divine  perception,  the  Grand  Lama  acknowledged  his  supre- 
macy, prostrated  himself  before  him,  and  adopted  his  reforms.  Tradi- 
tion speaks  of  a  stranger  Lama  from  the  west,  who  was  Tsong  Kaba's 
preceptor,  and  who  was  remarkable  amongst  other  things  for  a  long 
nose ;  noses  in  Tartary  are  somewhat  of  the  shortest ;  from  which 
circumstance,  as  well  as  from  the  palpable  resemblances  adverted  to, 
Messieurs  Hue  and  Gabet  infer,  not  without  some  plausibility,  that 
Tsong  Kaba  derived  his  innovations  from  the  instruction  of  a  Euro- 
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poi^n  missionary,  several  of  whom  at  this  early  period  had  penetrated 
into  Tibet,  Tartary,  and  China. 

The  pecaliarities  of  the  costume  are  certainly  foreign  to  the  ori- 
irinal  institutes  of  the  Vinaya,  which  is  much  more  faithfully  followed 
in  the  south.  The  shaven  head  and  yellow  robes  of  the  priests  of 
Ceylon,  Ava,  and  Siam,  are  much  more  orthodox  than  the  red  robes 
and  yellow  hats  or  mitres  of  the  Lamas  of  Tartary  and  Tibet. 

Notwithstanding  the  liberality  shewn  by  the  people  of   Tibet^ 
especially  at  particular  festivals,  to  their  monasteries  and  temples^ 
they  take  no  part  in  the  celebration  of  the  religious  services,  nor  do 
they  evince  any  stronger  devotional  interest  than  prevails  in  other 
Buddhist  countries.     In  all  of   them,  however,  there   are  powerful 
means  by  which  the  priests  work  upon^heir  feelings,  and  secure  their 
adherence,  and  extort  their  bounty.     Everywhere,  except  in  China, 
learning,  such  as  it  is,  is  confined  to  the  priesthood,  and  they  are  the 
sole  instructors  of  youth  ;  they  are  also  the  collectors  and  vendon  of 
drugs,  and  the  practisers  of  medicine.     They  still,  as  in  the  days  of 
Clement,  foretell  events,  determine  lucky  and  unlucky  times,  and 
pretend  to  regulate  tlie  future  destiny  of  the  dying,  threatening  the 
niggard  with  hell,  and  promising  heaven,   or  even,  eventually,  the 
glory  of  a  Buddha,  to  the  liberal.     Their  great  hold  upon  the  people 
is  thus  derived  from  their  gross  ignorance,  their  superstition,  and  their 
fears  ;  they  are  fully  imbued  with  a  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  enchant- 
ments, in  the  existence  of  malevolent  spirits,  and  in  the  superhuman 
sanctity  of  the  Lamas,  as  their  only  protection  against  them;  the 
Lamas  in  Tartary  are,  therefore,  constantly  exorcists  and  magicians, 
■baring,  no  doubt,  very  often,  the  credulity  of  the  people,  but  fre- 
quently assisting  faith  in  their  superhuman  faculties  by  jugglery  and 
fraud.    In  the  most  northern  provinces  of  Russia,  Buddhism,  degraded 
to  Shamanism,  is  nothing  more  than  a  miserable  display  of  juggling 
tricks  and  deceptions,  and  even  in  the  Lamasarais  of  Tibet,  exhibi- 
tions of  the  same  kind  are  permitted,  whatever  may  be  the  belief  and 
practice  of  those  of  the  community  who  are  better  instructed,  and  take 
no  part  in  them,  themselves.     Ignorance  is  at  the  root  of  the  whole 
system,  and  it  must  fall  to  pieces  with   the  extension  of  knowledge 
and  civilisation.     A  striking  conformity  in  this  conclusion  is  expressed 
bv  the  missionaries  of  different  Christian  communities.    Messieurs  Hue 
and  Gabet  observe  :  ''  After  all  we  have  seen  in  our  long  journey,  and 
especially  during  our  sojourn  in  the  monarchy  of  Kun  Lun,  we  are 
persuaded  that  it  is  by  education,  not  by  oontroyersy,  that  the  con- 
version of  these  people  is  to  be  most  efficaciously  promoted;"  and  we 
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learn  from  ErmaD^  in  his  late  travels  in  Sibeila,  that  both  the  Russian 
and  English  missionaries  at  Irkutsk,  and  on  the  Selinga,  had  aban- 
doned all  attempts  at  direct  conversion,  and  had  confined  themselves  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  Mongol  and  Manchu  languages^  in  order  to  qualify 
themselves  to  give  education  to  the  people.  The  process  is  unavoid- 
ably slow,  especially  in  Central  Asia,  which  is  almost  beyond  the 
reach  of  European  activity  and  zeal,  but  there  is  no  occasion  to  despair 
of  ultimate  success.  Various  agencies  are  at  work,  both  in  the  north 
and  the  south,  before  whose  salutary  influence  civilisation  is  extend- 
ing ;  and  the  ignorance  and  superstition  which  are  the  main  props  of 
Buddhism,  must  be  overturned  by  its  advance. 
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Art.    XIV. — A  brief  Notice  of  the   Vegeiabk  Productions  oj 
Ceylon.    By  John  Capper,  M.B.A.S. 

[Read  March  6th,  1852.] 

The  following  notes  npon  the  Vegetable  Frodnctions  of  the  island  of 
Ceylon  bare  been  thrown  together  in  the  hope  that,  althongb  devoid 
of  any  originality,  they  may  be  deemed  worthy  the  honour  of  a  read- 
ing by  this  Society^  The  writer  has  been  led  to  draw  np  this  pt^r 
chiefly  from  the  many  inquiries  made  of  him,  as  the  Commissioner  for 
Ceylon  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  in  reference  to  the  produce  of  that 
colony.  It  wonld  appear  that  whilst  the  larger  articles  of  coffee  and 
cinnamon  are  well  enough  known  as  staples  of  the  Ceylon  trade,  but 
few  have  any  knowledge  of  the  less  prominent  produce  of  the  island, 
more  especially  of  those  articles  which  are  cultivated  for  local  use  only, 
or  for  export  to  the  neighbonring  Indian  states. 

Without  entering  upon  minute  or  technical  details,  which  might 
extend  these  notes  to  a  volume,  it  is  proposed  to  give  a  concise  and 
simple  detail  of  the  growth,  locality,  and  value  of  each  article  of  pro- 
duction. 

These  articles  are  as  follows :  coffee,  cinnamon,  coir,  sugar,  rice, 
tobacco,  cotton,  areca  nuts,  cocoa  nuts,  cardamoms,  pepper,  arrow- 
root, maize,  manioca,  fine  grains,  arrack,  cocoa-nut  oil,  essential  oils 
of  cinnamon,  citronella,  and  lemon-grass :  dye-wood,  ebony,  and  other 
furniture  woods.  It  is  a  fact  worth  noting  that  of  the  above  only  one 
article  has  been  introduced  into  the  island  by  Europeans,  during  the 
350  years  they  have  been  connected  with  it.  The  sngar  cane  was 
brought  from  the  Mauritius,  by  a  merchant  of  Colombo,  about  twenty 
years  since. 

It  may,  perhaps,  not  be  without  use  if  the  above  products  be  clas- 
sified under  three  heads  :  those  which  are  chiefly  exported  to  Europe  ; 
those  which  are  shipped  to  the  adjacent  states  of  India,  as  well  as  used 
on  the  island ;  and  such  as  are  only  produced  for  local  consumption. 

The  first  class  comprises  coffee,  cinnamon,  coir,  sugar,  cardamoms, 
dye  wood,  ebony,  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  essential  oils.  Of  these  the  most 
important  by  far  is 

CoFFBB.  When  Ceylon  became  a  British  possession  it  was  con- 
sidered as  valuable  only  for  its  pearls  and  spice;  at  the  present  time 
the  pearl  fishery  of  the  island  has  ceased  to  be  productive,  whilst  the 
trade  in  cinnamon  has  sunk  into  an  almost  profitless  speculation. 
Coffee  is  now  the  great  staple  of  the  island,  and  deservedly  ranks  first 
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on  aocomit  of  tlie  money  yaloe  of  the  yearly  exports^  not  less  than  the 
great  number  of  persons^  both  Europeans  and  natiyes^  U>  whom  it 
affords  a  regular  employment.  When  the  Portuguese  first  settled  in 
the  island,  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  eentniy,  coffee  was  found 
growing  in  many  parts  of  the  hilly  districts  of  the  interior,  though 
entirely  uncultivated,  and  only  known  to  the  priests,  who  reared  it  in 
their  temple-gardens,  and  prepared  a  medicinal  beverage  horn  the 
berry.  The  Portuguese  settles  in  the  East  paid  far  more  attention  to 
religious  than  to  agricultural  or  commercial  matters,  and  we  accord- 
ingly hear  nothing  of  coffee  as  an  article  of  culture  or  trade,  until  late 
during  the  Dutch  rule  in  Ceylon.  Even  at  that  period  it  seems  to  have 
been  shipped  to  Holland  rather  as  an  object  of  curiosity,  and  up  to  the 
close  of  the  Dutch  administration  of  the  island  the  entire  yearly  quan- 
tity said  to  have  been  grown  throughout  the  country  was  2,200  cwts. ; 
though  one  of  the  Dutch  revenue  officers,  in  his  report  to  the  govern- 
ment, gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  ten  times  that  quantity,  or  22,000 
cwts.,  might  possibly  be  produced  annually.  The  yearly  crops  have  of 
late  amounted  to  300,000  cwts. 

Although  the  British  government  obtained  possession  of  the  mari- 
time provinces  of  Ceylon  from  the  Dutch  in  the  year  1796,  the  interior 
or  Kandyan  province  was  not  ceded  to  the  crown  until  1815,  and, 
inasmuch  as  coffee  will  not  grow  to  any  extent  in  the  maritime  or  low 
country,  it  followed  that  no  improvement  could  take  place  in  this  cul- 
ture until  after  the  latter  period,  when  the  hill  districts  became  tran- 
quil, and  were  gradually  opened  up  by  good  roads.  From  1 820  to 
about  1830  the  quantity  of  coffee  shipped  to  England  yearly  increased, 
although  it  still  consisted  entirely  of  the  native  grown,  badly  prepared 
berry,  reared  without  any  attempt  at  cultivation,  and  ranking  below 
almost  every  other  kind  of  coffee.  In  1830  the  first  attempt  at  coffee- 
cultivation  and  curing  was  made  on  a  proper  scale  by  the  governor  of 
the  island.  Sir  Edward  Barnes.  The  success  which  attended  this  ex- 
periment, although  partial,  added  to  the  lowering  of  the  import  duty 
on  British  East  India  coffee,  by  the  imperial  legislature  in  1835,  in- 
duced several  merchants  and  others  to  apply  for  waste  forest  land,  for 
the  cultivation  of  coffee  on  the  West  Indian  principle.  During  1 836 
and  1837  upwards  of  7^000  acres  of  crown  lands  were  purchased,  and 
partly  cleared  and  planted.  The  success  of  these  first  operations  drew 
many  capitalists  to  Ceylon  for  similar  purposes,  and  the  land  sales, 
which  in  1 838  amounted  to  10,000  acres,  grew  to  78,000  acres  in  1 84 1 . 
By  the  end  of  1847>  when  fresh  operations  had  ceased,  about  three 
millions  sterling  appear  to  have  been  invested  in  coffee  planting  in  this 
island,  chiefly  by  Europeans.     The  number  of  plantations  formed  was 
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S90y  ik%  Hilarity  of  wiikh  oontaised  from  120  to  dOO  aera»of  oulti- 
mted  e»ffee«  Tke  total  acras  brongkt  under  thia  cnltnie,  sp  to  1849, 
were  6#y84<ly  of  wUch,  howerer,  aoTeral  thouaaiidB  had  ceased  to.be 
ptodnetiTe.  Tkew»  eatatee  are  situated  at  a  great  Tariety  of  altitudes, 
raugliig  firafiD  1000  to  4,500  feet  above  the  sea  krei  As  a  rQle,.good 
oolfee  oaanot  be  piefitablj  grown  in  Cejlon  at  a  less  aliitade  thao 
9i,  500  £eet :  the  nest  favourable  height  being  from  3000  to  3,500  feet. 
<  The  best  phtntations  are  situated  in  the  Kandyau  province,  where 
tke  thensemetor  ranget  at  noon  about  70^,  and  in  the  morning  not 
b^her  dhan  ^0°.  The  principal  drawback  to  the  success  of  these  pro- 
pertiee  huji  been  the  absence  of  roads  in  many  directions,  compelling 
the  planter  to  oonvey  his  half-dried  crop  on  the  heads  of  coolies,  or  on 
the  baoks  of  balUxdra,  for  a  distance  (tf  25  to  35  miles,  before  finding 
any  carriage- tnouport.  The  dampness  and  coolness  of  the  hill  climate 
mnders  it  impotsiUe  to  perfectly  cure  the  coffee  berry  in  those  elevated 
VBgiKWs ;  it  has  thsfefore  to  be  conveyed  to  Colombo,  where  a  constant 
high  tenipeiutiiie  enables  the  merchant  to  complete  the  drying  process^ 
which  the  planter  had  but  commenced.  In  this  way,  a  crop  of  'Coffee 
costs  as  much  to  transport  it  from  the  estate  to  the  place  of  shipment, 
distant  about  100  miles,  as  it  will  to  convey  it  thence  to  England. 

The  k^bour  by  which  these  properties  are  cultivated  is  almost 
entirely  imported  from  the  adjoining  coast  of  India,  a  few  Singalese 
oooaaionally  assisting  to  gather  the  crops,  when  a  high  rate  of  pay  is 
held  out  to  them.  The  coffee  thus  grown  under  European  superin- 
tendence, is  known  in  this  country  as  ''  Plantation**  kind,  whilst  that 
which  is  sttU  allowed  to  grow  wild  about  the  Singalese  villages, 
gathend  half-ripe,  and  rudely  cured,  is  known  as  '^  Native"  or  ordinary 
Ceylon  coffee. 

The  quantities  of  the  two  sorts  exported  to  Europe  of  late  yean, 
have  been 'as  follows  : 

In  1848    .        cwis.  280,000, 

1849  „  328,000, 

1850  .    .      „  319,000, 

1851  „  273,000, 

of  which  above  two-thirds  were  Plantation  coffee.  The  island  con- 
sumption amounts  to  about  25,000  cwts.,  during  low  prices ;  but  when 
coffee  becomes  more  in  demand  the  natives  content  themselves  with 
using  the  black  and  damaged  pieces  picked  out  from  the  marketable 
berries.  This  circumstance  will  partly  account  for  the  small  shipments 
of  1848  luid  1851,  both  years  of  lower  prices  than  in  1849. 

Cutnamon.  From  the  earliest  period  at  which  any  record  existed 
cohcerning  the  use  of  this  spice,  and  wbich  extends  back  to  the  days 
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of  the  Bomui  repablio,  up  to  the  year  1760,  dttring  the  latter  portion 
of  the  Datoh  rule  in  Gejlon^  cinnamon  grew  in  a  wild  state,  amongst 
the  thick  jangles  of  the  low  and  hill j  country,  the  beat  always  haying 
been  out  upon  the  light  soil  of  the  maritime  proYinces.  The  Dutch 
governor  Falck  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  bring  the  wild  plants 
into  a  state  of  cultivation,  amidst  much  opposition  from  the  natire 
chiefs.  His  plan,  however,  only  extended  to  draining  the  land,  and 
freeing  the  bushes  from  weeds  and  low  jungle,  so  as  to  admit  the  light 
and  air  around  theuL  Nothing  further  appears  to  have  been  done 
until  the  island  had  been  in  our  possession  twenty  years,  when  ezten* 
sive  improvements  took  place.  Large  tracts  of  cinnamon  land  were 
cleared  and  opened  by  the  hoe,  and,  after  draining,  the  vacant  spaces 
were  filled  up  with  young  plants.  The  low-country  headmen  were 
induced  to  co-operate  by  means  of  promotions  and  honorary  rewards, 
and  by  these  means  the  government^  in  whose  hands  the  culture  and 
trade  had  always  been  vested,  found  itself  in  possession  of  five  tracts 
of  well-planted  cinnamon,  varying  in  extent  from  6000  acres  to  600 
acres,  the  yearly  produce  of  which  rendered  supplies  from  the  wild 
bushes  of  the  forests  no  longer  neeessary. 

This  spice  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  western,  southern,  and  central 
provinces,  and  there  appears  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  abundance  of 
cinnamon  growing  on  the  west  coast  of  the  island,  which  induced  the 
first  Portuguese  settlers  to  fix  the  seat  of  their  government  at  Colombo, 
a  spot  devoid  of  any  harbour  or  shelter  for  shipping. 

In  1 838  the  trade  in  this  article  was  thrown  open  to  the  public,  and 
six  yean  later  the  government  commenced  the  sale  of  their  preserved 
plantations  by  monthly  auctions.  In  this  way  the  whole  of  them,  with 
but  one  exception,  have  been  disposed  of,  chiefly  to  English  merchants 
and  capitalists.  In  some  cases,  the  gardens,  as  these  lands  were  called, 
have  been  brought  into  a  mudi  higher  state  of  cultivation  than  was 
previously  the  case  ;  but  in  frequent  instances  they  are  much  n^lected, 
and,  upon  the  whole,  the  quality  of  the  spice,  as  now  shipped,  will  not 
bear  comparison  with  the  produce  of  former  years.  The  forests  are 
still  searched  for  the  jungle  cinnamon,  by  the  natives,  especially  when 
there  happens  to  be  a  little  better  demand  for  the  spice ;  bat  the  quality 
of  this  sort  is  far  below  that  of  the  cultivated  bark^  as  much  as  three- 
fourths  of  it  being  generaUy  devoid  of  any  flavour  or  aroma. 

The  cinnamon  gardens  afford  employment  to  a  oonsideEBble  number 
of  Singalese  at  most  times  of  the  year,  both  for  cultivating  the  bushes, 
and  for  preparing  the  crops,  whidi  are  taken  off  twice  annually,  daring 
the  rains  attendant  on  the  diange  of  each  monsoon.  These  croppings 
or  peelings  continue  for  about  flve  months  in  each  year,  and  a  great 
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portion  of  the  vemuiiing  seven  months  is  leqnired  for  patting  the  gar- 
dens in  order.  AmongA  other  recent  iraproTraients  nay  he  mentioned 
pnuM^g  snd  maanring  the  hnshee;  these  have,  in  some  instances^ 
hiongfai^prodnoeof  anaereof  land  from  50  Iha.  to850lhs.  of  spice 
doling  the  jear^  and  this  too  open  oonsiderahle  tracts. 

The  opeiation  of  peeling,  or  remoTing  the  hark  from  the  stick,  is 
pedbnaed  hf  one  pavticnbtf  caste  of  nativesy  caUed  ^'ChaUas,"  a  low 
class  of  penons,  whose  ancesUNTS  were  originally  appointed  to  the  dntj 
by  the  Singalese  kings ;  and  who  nntil  lately  enjoyed  many  privileges 
and  exemptions  from  taxation,  in  consideration  of  their  services. 

The  trade  in  this  spice  has  fidlen  away  sensibly  of  late  years,  in 
spito  of  the  efforts  made  to  save  it  by  liberal  rednotions  of  the  export 
dnty.  During  the  early  part  of  the  Dutch  mle  in  Ceylon  their  yearly 
shipments  amonnted  to  10,000  bales,  of  8Slbs.  each  ;  of  which  2000 
were  for  India,  Persia,  and  Arabia.  These  latter  places  have  long 
ceased  to  take  any  cinnamen,  whilst  the  exports  to  Enrope  have  been 
reiKioed  to  7,000  bales  of  100  lbs.  in  1849,  6,000  bales  in  1850,  and 
5,800  bales  in  1851,  althon^  the  selling  price  in  the  London  market 
has  been  brought  down  to  abont  one-third  of  that  realized  twenty 
years  since.  In  1885  the  export  duty  in  Ceylon  was  2<.  M,  and  2<. 
aoeoMliag  to  qnality  ;  it  is  now  only  4d,  per  lb.,  on  all  sorts.* 

CoiB  and  Cocoamvt  Oil  being  both  the  products  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  -ptiim.  or  Occo$  nuG^a,  equally  exported  to  Europe,  may  be 
noticed  together.  The  palm-tree  may  be  seen  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  iriand,  but  its  farourite  locality  is  the  low  country  within  twelve 
or  fifteen  miles  of  the  sea^ooast.  The  natires  believe  most  firmly  that 
these  trees  will  not  thrive  out  of  reach  of  tiie  sea-beach  and  the  salt- 
spray  from  the  ocean  ;  and  accordingly,  when  planting  their  young 
palms  at  any  distance  from  the  coasts  they  place  a  qoaniity  of  salt 
about  its  roots.  That  this  is  erroneons  may  be  seen  by  examining 
those  trees  nearest  tiie  sea :  they  will  be  found  tar  less  fruitful  than 
those  a  short  distance  away.  The  real  fr«t  is,  that  the  soft  roots  of 
the  cocoa  palm  grow  more  rapidly  in  the  light  sandy  soil  of  the  low 
country,  whilst  at  some  distance  inland  the  ground  is  too  hard  for  Uiem, 
and  the  temperature  too  low,  especially  at  night.  They  are  diiefly  to 
be  found  dtirting  the  coast  from  Calpentyn  iu  the  north-west  prorince 
to  Matnra  in  the  southern  province.  The  natives  have  been  accustomed 
to  treat  these  in  the  same  manner  as  their  coffee  and  dnnamon,  leaving 
the  young  plants  to  take  care  of  themselves,  exposed  to  ihe  destructive 
attacks  of  wild  animals  and  insects.  In  this  manner  twelve  and  often 
twenty  years  are  required  to  bring  a  cocoa-nut  tree  into  bearing,  Uie 

*  The  daty  has  rinee  been  altogether  remoyed. 
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wooder  being  that  these  neglected  palmfl  ever  bear  fruit  »l  alL  Of 
late  years  European  capital  and  skill  have  been  bron^t  to  bear  upon 
this  produce  with  remarkable  results.  In  the  western  province  about 
6,000  acres  are  now  covered  by  fine  co$oa-nut  trees,  many  in  bearing 
at  their  fifth  and  sixth  years.  In  the  northern  province  about  10,000 
acres  have  been  cultivated  in  the  same  manner,  whilst  on  the  eastern 
coast  from  8,000  to  4,000  acres  are  similarly  planted.  The  ordinary 
yield  of  a  good  tree  in  full  bearing  is  50  ooooft*nnts  yearly;  many  trees 
on  European  lands  produce  from  150  to  200  per  annum. 

For  the  European  market  the  tree  is  only  available  as  prodoeing 
coir  fibre  and  rope  from  the  outer  husk  of  the  fiuit,  and  cocoa^nntoil 
from  the  kernel  when  dried  in  the  sun.  The  mannfiMxtiire  of  cordage 
and  rope  dates  back  before  the  Portuguese  period.  During  the  Duteh 
rule  this  was  an  important  branch  of  native  industry,  and  the  trade  in 
them  became  a  source  of  considerable  profit  t6  those  servants  of 
government  who  were  allowed  the  monopoly  as  a  remuneration  for 
their  services.  When  properly  made  from  good  fibre,  coir  rope  is  very 
soft  and  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  but  in  quality  the  manufiustnre  el 
the  present  day  cannot  compare  with  that  of  the  old  Dutch  time*  In 
Ceylon  scarcely  any  other  rope  or  cord  is  used  than  coir ;  even  the 
planks  of  the  Singalese  trading  Dhonies  of  50  to  100  tons  are  fEMftened 
together  by  coir  yam  alone.  This  manufacture  is  ecwfined  to  certain 
districts  between  Colombo  and  Oalle  along  the  south  coast.  Coir  is 
exported  to  this  country  not  only  in  yArn  and  rope,  but  in  the  fibre,  in 
bales  closely  pressed  ^  the  total  shipments  of  all  sorts  have  Utely  been 
about  80,000  or  40,000  cwts.  to  Europe,  and  20,000  cwts.  to  the  states 
of  India  and  colonies. 

The  manu£Ebcture  of  cocoiMiut  oil  for  shipment  to  Europe  has  only 
been  carried  on  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  although  long 
previously  mad^  by  the  natives  for  their  own  use.  The  buUock-^mill 
employed  by  ihem  to  crush  the  nut  and  express  the  oil  is  of  the  rudest 
make,  and  has  remained  unimproved  for  the  last  500  years:  a  good 
description  of  it  may  be  seen  in  Davy's  account  of  Ceylon. 

The  first  steam  oil-mills  and  hydraulio  presses  were  mected  by  the 
government  in  1829;  and  when  found  to  work  well,  and  the  article  had 
become  known  and  valued  in  this  country,  the  estaiblishment  was  sold 
to  private  parties.  This  oil  has  ever  rince  assumed  an  important  place 
amongst  the  exports  of  the  island. 

In  1840  the  quantity  shipped  to  England  was  512,457  gallons :  in 
1850,  792,791  gallons,  and  in  1851,  822,500  gallons.  It  is  this  oil 
which  forms  the  foundation  of  Price's  Patent  Candles ;  it  is  also  mudi 
used  by  soap  and  pomatum  mauu£a*cturers.  The  quantity  consumed  in 
the  island  must  be  annually  abont  half  of  the  above  quantities. 
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ScaAm  M  alreadj  obflervedy  is  the  onlj  artidey  the  mannfactore 
of  which  has  been  introdooed  into  Ceylon  by  Earopeaos.  The  first 
eanee  planted  with  a  view  to  the  mannfactnre  of  sugar,  were  earned 
thither  from  the  Manritins  in  the  year  1832;  they  were  planted  in 
the  central  province,  in  the  valley  of  Dombera.  The  first  few  acres 
prodoced  abondaiitly,  and  of  a  good  marketable  quality ;  prices  in 
this  eonntry  being  then  high,  the  early  shipments  left  a  fair  profit, 
whilst.that  sold  on  the  spot  paid  handsomely.  Several  sugar  estates 
were  a  few  years  later  formed  in  the  Kandyan  conntry,  and  eventually 
eight  or  ten  plantations  of  some  magnitude  were  commenced  in  the 
southern  and  western  proyinces.  Experience  has  shown  that  although 
one  ov  two  good  crops  may  be  obtained  from  newly  planted  land,  the 
soil  is  natoxally  of  soch  a  poor  nature  as  to  render  after-cultivation 
hopeless,  without  an  outlay  for  manure  which  the  crops  will  not 
Jnstify.  From  1846  to  the  present  time  sugar  cultivation  has  been 
gradually  abandoned,  and  at  the  present  time  there  are  but  three 
estates  in  partial  cultivation,  and  that  almost  entirely  for  local  con* 
sumption.  The  largest  quantity  shipped  to  England  in  any  one  year 
was  10,000  cwts. 

.  Cabdamoxs  are  collected  by  the  natives  in  the  central  and  some 
pairts  of  the  southern  and  western  provinces,  from  plants  growing  in  a 
wiklistate  amongst  dense  forests  or  low  jungles.  In  appearance  and 
•tiengtb  they  ase  inferior  to  those  brought  from  the  Malabar  coast,  and 
seU  here  for  about  one-half  of  the  value  of  the  latter.  Very  little  care 
is  given*  to  their  drying  and  packing,  which  is  of  course  injurious  to 
iheirappeasance,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but,  that  were  the 
plants  grown  in  the  many  village-gardens,  together  with  other  produce, 
averynuHrketaMe  article  would  be  the  result.  The  shipments  of  this 
do  not  exceed  100  to  150  cwts.  annually. 

finoiir  is  fonnl  in  great  abundance  in  the  north  of  the  island^  and 
to<^  some  extent  in  the  Kandyan  country.  The  great  weight  of  the 
timber  renders  its  transport  very  costly  unless  where  water  conveyance 
can  be  obtained,  which  is  seldom  the  case  but  during  the  rainy  months. 
Immenea  forests  of  this  wood  are  still  existing  in  the  island,  but  to  a 
great  extent  too  Cur  from  a  port  of  shipment  to  be  available.  The 
exports  of  ebony  have  varied  much  of  late  years,  from  15,000  ta 
5^00  cwts* 

Saban  or  dye<wood  is  shipped  to  this  country,  where  it  is  employed 
aa  a  led  dye.  The  tree,  of  which  this  is  the  mature  woody  part,  grows 
abundantly  in  the  western,  southern,  and  central  provinces,  without 
any'OiiHiiratiott.  It  is  fit  for  cutting  when  about  five  years  old,  at 
wlidok  time  it-attains  a  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  The  exports  have 
been  for  the  last  few  years  about  6,000  cwts.  annually. 
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E0BBNTIAL  Oils,  of  cinnamony  citronellOy  and  lemon-graas,  are  made 
ehiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Galle,  in  the  southern  prorinoe.  The  oil 
of  cinnamon  is  also  made  largely  at  Colombo ;  it  is  obtained  from  the 
broken  or  inferior  pieces  of  bark  rejected  in  packing  the  bales  of  spice. 
The  other  oils  are  the  produce  of  two  highly  scented  grasses,  cultivated 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  both  natives  and  Europeans  for  the 
purpose  of  distillation.  The  extent  of  the  trade  in  these  may  be  thus 
stated/ say  for  1849  : — oil  of  cinnamon,  32,400  ounces;  oil  of  lemon- 
grass,  28,000  ounces. 


The  second  division  of  this  paper  includes  tobacco,  areca  nuts, 
cocoa-nuts,  and  arrack,  as  articles  exported  only  to  the  neighbouring 
states  as  well  as  consumed  upon  the  island. 

Tobacco  is  cultivated  with  some  attention  and  success  by  the 
Singalese  of  the  western  province,  the  Kandyans  of  the  interior,  and 
the  Tamils  of  the  northern  districts  of  the  island.  The  Dntok  bestowed 
some  care  upon  this  article,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  siicDeBded 
in  obtaining  tobacco  suitable  to  European  markets.  At  the  present 
time  the  natives  frequently  prepare  a  leaf  which  is  mild  and  fragrant 
in  use,  although  unsightly  in  appearance ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  tobacco 
is  coarse  and  rank.  This  arises  from  no  want  of  labour  expenidad  in 
the  culture,  but  rather  from  the  leaves  being  gathered  when  too  oid, 
and  from  imperfect  curing.  The  Singalese  are  very  careful  in  the 
selection  of  ground  for  this  plant,  an  well  ae  in  its  treatment  prior 
to  and  after  planting.  Manure  is  applied  to  the  land  in  the  first 
instance  and  once  or  twice  to  the  young  plants,  which  are  also  kept 
constantly  watered  during  dry  weather.  Not  a  weed  is  allowed  to 
appear  amongst  them,  and  every  care  is  bestowed  that  is  likely  to 
forward  their  gro'wtb.  The  gathering  and  drying  pracesses  are 
managed  with  as  little  discretion  as  can  be  imagined.  Very  small 
attention  is  paid  to  the  state  of  the  weather  at  the  picking  time^  and 
when  gathered  the  leaves  are  left  in  heaps  until  they  eomoienee  to 
ferment,  when  they  are  suspended  on  strings  or  the  0talk8  of  the 
cocoa-nut  leaf.  *One  estate  has  been  formed  by  an  Enropean  in  the 
southern  province,  but  at  present  with  doubtful  success.  The  prnuipal 
export  of  tobacco  is  to  the  Travanoore  country  on  the  Indian  contiaent; 
a  little  goes  eastward  and  some  to  the  Maldive  Islands,  In  exchange  for 
salt-fish,  shells,  and  mats.  The  yearly  shipments  have  of  lfl(le  «mounted 
to  about  22,000  owts.;  at  one  period  they  reached  40,000  cwts. 

Areca  or  Bbtsl  Nuts  have  for  a  long  period  formed  a  large  item  of 
the  export  country  trade.     These  nuts  are  used  by  nearly  all  Asia^ics^ 
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who  nmsticate  them  with  a  liUle  lime,  moefa  in  the  same  way  as 
tobaeoo  is  used  by  sailots.     The  first  Inxniy  which  a  yoong  Bingalese 
or  Mahibar  indnlges  in  is  a  metal  betel-box,  worn  in  the  girdle;  and 
those  who  are  too  poor  for  sach  an  ornament  content  themselves  with 
wn^ing  their  daily  supply  in  a  leaf.    The  areca  palm  which  produces 
this  ant^  is  one  of  the  most  graeefal  of  that  tribe;  it  thrives  at  a  much 
greater  altitude  and  in  a  cooler  temperature  than  does  the  cocoa-palm, 
though,  like  the  latter,  it  prefers  the  light  soil  and  damp  heat  of  the 
low  country.     Although  flourishing  wherever  the  cocoa-nut  tree  is 
found,  the  districts  in  which  the  areca  tree  grows  most  abundantly 
are  about  the  borders  of  the  western,   central,  and   north- weateni 
provinces  (between   KomegaUe  and  Matele).     The  fruit  grows  in 
dusters,  similar  to  those  of  the  cocoa-nut,  at  the  summit  of  the  tree, 
each  tree  yielding  about  200  yearly.    They  are  about  the  size  of  a 
large  walnut;  and  when  deprived  of  their  shell,  which  is  of  no  value, 
the  nut  is  found  to  be  equal  in  size  to  a  nutmeg.     They  are  exported 
to  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Singapore,  Penang,  and  the  Maldive 
Ishinds,  to  the  yearly  value  of  £30,000. 

CoooA-iriTTs  also  form  a  prominent  feature  amongst  the  exports  to 
Indian  states,  both  in  the  raw  and  dried  state,  in  which  condition  they 
are  known  by  the  name  of  eopperah.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  over- 
estimate the  value  of  the  cocoa-nut  palm  to  the  natives  of  Ceylon  and 
other  parts  of  India.  With  it  they  may  be  said  to  be  independent  of 
all  other  means  of  subsistence;  and,  with  a  little  cotton  for  a  girdle, 
they  could  exist  without  any  other  resource.  Not  a  part  of  the  tree  is 
useless  ;  every  portion  is  made  to  minister  to  the  daily  wants  of  the 
grower.  Oil,  vinegar,  arrack,  toddy,  sugar,  medicines,  are  produced 
from  the  nuts  and  the  sap  of  the  flower.  The  husk  of  the  fruit  yields 
him  fuel,  fibre  for  ropes,  and  cordage,  with  which  he  rigs  ships  and 
canoes,  and  secures  his  cattle  and  his  fences  ;  and  when  nnspnn  forms 
a  soft  mattrass  for  his  conch.  The  inner  hard  shell  is  converted  into 
boxes,  drinking-vessels,  spoons,  forks,  and  a  variety  of  ornaments. 
The  wood  of  the  tree  serves  to  construct  chairs,  tables,  window-frames, 
and  beams  and  rafters  for  the  roof,  which  is  thatched  by  the  plaited 
dry  leaves  of  the  tree  ^Eustened  down  by  the  fresh  green  leaflets.  These 
plaited  leaves  also  form  a  substitute  for  plates  and  dishes.  The 
hollowed  trunk  of  the  tree  forms  a  good  canoe,  in  which  the  villager 
puts  off  to  fish  with  a  net  of  coir  yam,  whilst  the  smaller  trees  form 
useful  spouts  to  carry  off  the  Yain-water  from  the  eaves  of  his  little 
hut. 

The  cocoa-nut  when  but  half  grown  contains  a  rich,  sweet,  cooling 
liquid,  termed  milk,  though  as  clear  as  spring-water;   around  the 
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inside  of  the  shell  is  a  eoating  of  young  nut,  soft  and  agreeable  to  the 
taste.  These  two  parts  of  the  fruit  form  the  simple  meal  of  many 
thousands  of  the  natives.  When  fully  ripe  the  kernel  is  thick  and 
hard,  and  the  milk  has  nearly  disappeared;  in  this  state  it'is  employed 
in  curries,  or,  when  dried,  into  copperah  for  oil-making  or  exporting. 
The  shipments  take  place  chiefly  at  Qaile  and  Colombo^  and  amoaat 
in  value  to  about  ^14,000  yearly. 

Arrack  is  a  spirit  distilled  from  the  fermented  juice  of  the  coooa- 
nut  flower,  and  is  prepared  in  certain  districts  of  the  southern  province 
of  the  island,  under  licenses  from  the  government.  It  is  an  article 
scarcely  known  in  this  country,  being  very  seldom  imported :  during 
the  Dutch  period  in  Ceylon  a  good  deal  of  it  was  shij^ed  to  Holland 
and  Java,  but  for  many  years  past  the  only  exports  have  been  to  the 
Indian  presidencies,  and  some  of  the  eastern  islands.  Until  within  the 
last  ten  years  arrack  was  served  out  to  the  troope  in  the  Madras  pre* 
sidency ;  of  late,  however,  they  have  had,  in  place  of  it,  East-India 
rum.  Of  the  total  quantity  of  this  spirit  made  there  are  no  records. 
The  right  of  vending  it  in  shops  or  bacaars  is  farmed  out  annually  in 
each  province,  under  the  title  of  the  "arrack  rent,"  and  generally 
realizes  about  £55,000. 

The  shipments  of  arrack  have  fisdlen  off,  from  1000  pipes  in  1845, 
to  520  in  1850. 


The  third  division  of  Ceylon  vegetable  produce  comprises  cotton, 
rice,  pepper,  jaggery,  arrow-root,  maize,  manioca,  and  fine  grains. 

Cotton  is  grown  very  generally  by  both  the  Singalese  and  Tamil 
inhabitants  of  Ceylon ;  but  upon  no  regular  plan,  nor  to  any  extent : 
in  some  few  cases  the  villagers  produce  more  than  they  require,  and 
barter  their  surplus  stock  with  the  travelling  pedlars  for  a  little  salt 
or  dried  fish.  In  the  northern  and  eastern  districts  some  few  land- 
holders rear  considerable  patches  of  an  inferior  sort  of  cotton,  which 
they  dispose  of  to  the  weavers  of  Jaffna  and  Batticaloa ;  but  nearly 
all  the  cotton  goods  manufactured  in  the  island  are  from  imported, 
yam.  Attempts  have  been  made,  on  several  occasions,  to  introduce 
American  cotton  seed,  with  improved  culture,  but  as  yet  without  any 
decided  success.  Fine  samples  have  been  produced,  valued  in  this 
market  at  from  sixpence  to  eightpenoe  per  pound ;  but«  either  from 
exhaustion  of  the  soil,  or  the  heavy  cost  of  production,  these  experi- 
meats  have  ceased.  The  Singalese  method  of  cultivation  is  to  place 
four  or  five  seeds  in  a  patch  between  their  young  coooa<nut  plants,  or 
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plantainSy  at  the  commencement  of  the  ralna  in  either  monsoon.  The 
seedlings  will  be  thinned  oat  when  a  few  inches  high^  and  afterwards 
weeded  once  or  twice  by  hand,  bnt  no  farther  care  is  bestowed  upon 
them  antil  the  pods  are  ready  for  gathering,  which  they  will  be  in 
about  three  months  from  the  appearance  of  the  seedlings.  The  means 
ased  to  firee  the  cotton  from  its  seed  are  as  simple  as  it  is  posdble  to 
conceive.  The  article  is  placed  in  a  rash  bag  held  by  one  hand,  whilst 
with  the  other  a  cross-stick  is  rapidly  twirled  roaad  amongst  the  cot- 
ton^  tearing  away  the  fibres  from  the  seeds.  In  the  north  the  Tamils 
pass  their  cotton  between  two  wooden  rollers  revolving  slowly  agiunst 
each  other;  and  which  draw  the  fibre  as  sabstance  throaghi  whilst  the 
seeds,  being  detached,  fall  to  the  groand.  The  staple  of  Ceylon  cotton 
is  very  short,  but  of  a  beaatifal  silky  texture,  and  frequently  very 
white.  It  is  impossible  to  say  with  any  certainty  what  quantity  of 
this  article  is  annually  produced. 

Of  the  very  highest  importance  to  this  and  other  eastern  nations  is 
RiOB :  it  is  to  them  what  com,  and  potatoes,  and  animal  food  are*  to 
Europeans.  Few  Singalese  taste  much  else,  save  cocoa-nuts,  daring 
the  year ;  every  villager  is  anxious  to  secure  a  patch  of  ground  com- 
manding water,  on  which  he  may  rear  this  essential  article  of  food. 
Although  the  present  population  of  Ceylon  does  not  exceed  nine 
individuals  to  the  square  mile,  it  is  yet  found  that  the  land  does  not 
produce  nearly  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  people,  the  annual  im- 
portations of  grain  amounting  in  value  to  about  450,000/. ;  of  this  sum 
fully  two-thirds  consist  of  rice,  prepared  or  in  the  husk,  which  gives 
about  two  bushels  for  every  inhabitant ;  the  grain  being  valued  at 
two  shillings  the  bushel.  Three  hundred  years  ago  the  population  of 
the  island  wa^  undoubtedly  far  greater  than  at  present ;  yet  at  that 
period  the  inhabitants  not  only  raised  sufficient  com  for  all  their  wants, 
but  were  enabled  to  export  it  in  some  quantities  to  the  eastward. 
The  gradual  destmction  of  the  gigantic  tanks  which  formerly  existed 
in  the  northern  districts,  for  the  irrigation  of  the  low  lands,  has  led  to 
the  depopulation  of  that  part  of  the  island  whence  were  drawn  the 
chief  supplies  of  com.  To  cultivate  rice  without  a  plentiful  supply  of 
water  would  be  impossible.  In  the  hilly  districts  irrigation  is  carried 
on  by  means  of  watercourses  cut  along  the  sides  of  mountains,  or 
carried,  through  bamboos,  across  valleys,  often  for  a  distance  of  many 
miles.  In  the  low  country,  or  maritime  provinces,  the  rivers  are 
dammed  up  during  the  rainy  months,  and  the  streams  carried  over  the 
rice  huids,  from  which  they  are  gradually  drawn  off  by  means  of  small 
channels,  cut  in  the  margin  of  every  field.  Of  so  much  importance  is 
a  good  supply  of  water  for  cultivation,  that  the  native  sovereigns  of 
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Lanka  believed  they  performed  as  righteous  an  act  in  constcucting  a 
tank  or  a  water-course,  as  in  erecting  a  temple. 

In  Ceylon  there  are  eleven  kinds  of  rice  grown^  viz. :  Ratcoonda, 
Ballanwary,  Marlawarigey,  Combilley,  Tatterwell,  Hienette,  Suda- 
hienette^  Moodu-kirialla,  Gooroovie,  Balla-maha-vie,  and  the  Dassa-an- 
alia.  The  first  five  are  sown  in  March,  and  reaped  in  July;  the  next 
four  rarieties  are  sown  at  the  end  of  May,  and  gathered  at  the  latter 
part  of  July,  or  early  in  August ;  .the  two  last  kinds  are  sown  in  No- 
vember and  June  respectively,  requiring  five  and  two  months  to  arrive 
at  maturity.  The  cultivation  of  rice  in  the  low  lands  and  the  hilly 
r^ions  of  the  interior  differs  in  many  respects.  The  supply  of  water 
in  the  maritime  provinces  is  generally  more  abundant,  though  less  to 
be  depended  on,  than  amongst  the  hills ;  added  to  which  violent  floods 
frequently  carry  away  the  young  crops  for  many  miles  around.  The 
soil  of  the  lands  in  the  interior  is  far  more  productive  than  that  found 
in  the  maritime  provinces,  though  in  each  situation  varieties  will  be 
found.  Many  lands  amongst  the  hills  will  yield  two  crops  annually, 
and  generally  one ;  but  in  the  low  country  the  ground  frequently  lies 
fallow  for  several  years;  few  fields  being  rich  enough  to  produce 
even  a  crop  every  alternate  year.  The  yield  of  crops  varies  greatly, 
according  to  soil,  aspect^  water,  and  altitude.  Much  land  produces  not 
more  than  three  or  funr-fold,  whilst  some  of  the  finest  tracts  in  the 
interior  yield  as  much  as  forty-fold.  The  Singalese  have  very  little 
idea  of  manuring  their  lands  :  in  some  parts  of  the  low  country 
hoaee  are  applied  on  the  land  with  success,  but  the  cultivators  are 
content  with  tnrning-in  a  few  bullocks  upon  the  land  during  the  fallow 
season. 

The  Singalese  have  many  superstitions  concerning  their  agricuU 
tnral  operationa,  and  never  commence  work  without  consulting  the 
priest  or  the  devil-dancer,  as  to  a  "  lucky  day."  They  hold  it  to  be 
unfortunate  to  commence  work  upon  tho  first  or  second  day  in  tho 
Singalese  month,  and  after  having  begun  their  operations  they  must 
desist  for  a  few  days  at  certain  intervals.  In  like  manner  the  thresh- 
ing of  the  com  is  attended  with  various  observances,  and  charms  are 
placed  around  the  fresh-gathered  crop.  When  a  newly  sown  field  has 
been  reaped,  the  owner  would  not  dare  to  partake  of  any  portion  of 
the  crop,  until  an  offering  of  a  small  portion  of  it  had  been  made  to  the 
nearest  temple,  in  order  that  the  priest  might  first  eat  of  it. 

The  rice  lands  in  the  low  country  are  seldom  cultivated  by  the 
proprietors ;  they  are  usually  given  in  charge  to  ono  or  two  villagers, 
who,  with  the  aid  of  their  neighbours,  prepare  the  ground,  and  attend 
to  the  irrigation.     The  owner  finds  the  seed,  and  shares  equally  with 
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the  cnltiraior  in  the  produce.  In  the  Kandyan  country  the  proprietois 
usually  cultivate  their  own  lands^  with  the  aid  of  their  poorer  neigh- 
bouruy  who  are  paid  in  rice,  or  the  labour  given  is  returned  upon  the 
neighbours'  fields. 

Pepper,  although  only  grown  in  sufficient  quantity  for  local 
consumption,  was  at  a  former  period  an  article  of  some  importance 
amongst  the  exports  of  the  island.  The  Dutch  paid  great  attention  to 
it,  and  spared  no  efforts  to  induce  its  cultivation,  both  in  the  low  coun- 
try and  in  the  Kandyan  districts.  By  the  Dutch  records  it  appears 
that  during  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  the  shipments  of  this 
spice  amounted  to  nearly  50,000  lbs.,  of  which  one-third  was  received 
in  barter  from  the  Kandyans,  the  remainder  was  grown  at  Battacalva^ 
Calpentyn,  and  Negombo.  Since  our  possession  of  the  island,  pepper 
has  never  been  grown  in  any  quantity ;  and  when  the  government  de- 
termined on  shipping  it  loose  amongst  their  cinnamon  bales,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  kfcter  from  sea-damage,  the  spice  had  to  be  obtained 
from  the  coast  of  India.  The  little  that  is  now  grown  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  cultivated ;  it  is  left  almost  entirely  to  chance^  and  conse- 
quently yields  very  indifferently. 

Jaogbrt,  or  native  sugar,  is  produced  abundantly  in  the  northern- 
districts  of  Ceylon,  from  the  juice  of  the  Kittool  or  Jaggery  palm, 
{Oarpota  urem).  The  sap  is  drawn  off  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  from  the  cocoa  palm,  but  it  does  not  flow  so  readily,  and  to  obviate 
this  the  natires  are  in  the  habit  of  inserting  within  the  surfiMe  of  the 
cut  flowerwipike  a  small  mixture  of  lime,  garlick,  s^te,  and  bruised 
pepper.  This  is  left  on  the  incision  for  a  few  days,  when  it  is  removed, 
and  the  flower  again  cut ;  the  sap  will  then  flow  readily  for  several 
months  continuously.  The  collected  juice  is  boiled  in  earthen  vessels 
to  a  certain  consistency,  when  it  granulates  and  forms  a  iair  sample  of 
sugar,  capable  of  being  refined  to  a  good  degree  of  purity.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  wood  of  those  trees  which  have  been  thus  tapped, 
is  very  much  harder  than  that  of  the  unemployed  trees  in  the  forests, 
which  is  quite  soft  and  spongy :  the  trees  longest  tapped  are  much  the 
hardest. 

Arrowroot  and  Manioca  are  both  rather  extensively  grown  in 
the  maritime  provinces,  the  former  being  inferior  in  quality  to  that 
grown  in  the  West  India  Islands.  They  are  both  very  exhausting  in 
their  effect  on  the  land,  which  in  those  parts  of  the  island  is  seldom 
fertile ;  consequently  it  is  but  rare  that  more  than  one  crop  of  either 
can  be  taken  from  the  same  field  without  a  long  rest. 

From  the  manioca  the  Singalese  prepare  a  fine  flour,  resembling 
arrowroot,  but  much  sweeter,  and  far  more  nourishing;  boiled  or 
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baked  with  milk  it  foirosa  most  delicious  meal,  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  a  rich  custard. 

Maize,  or  Indian  Corn,  is  not  grown  to  any  great  extent,  and  its 
cultivation  is  confined  to  the  eastern  and  northern  districts.  It  is  em- 
ployed in  a  variety  of  ways,  in  curries,  ground  into  meal,  or  boiled 
whole  as  a  Vegetable.  It  is  also  given  to  the  working  bullocks,  with 
oii-cake  and  cotton-seed,  and  is  highly  esteemed  for  this  purpose. 

The  PiNB  Orains  of  Ceylon  comprise  a  great  variety  of  seeds 
employed  by  the  poorer  classes,  as  articles  of  food.  The  principal  of 
these  are  Koorakam,  Cooloo,  Moongatta,  Panna,  Abba,  and  Ammoo. 
They,  as  well  as  an  inferior  description  of  Rice,  called  Hill  Paddy, 
are  grown  on  poor  lands,  and  jield  a  very  small  return,  often  not  more 
than  three-fold.  They  are  used  in  various  ways,  some  being  eaten  in 
curries,  some  simply  boiled,  whilst  others  are  ground,  and  the  flour 
made  into  cakes  or  bread.  These  grains  require  no  irrigation,  though 
their  3neld  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  rain  wjiich  may  fall  during 
the  early  period  of  their  growth  ;  and,  from  the  poverty  of  most  of 
the  soil  on  which  they  are  raised,  whole  crops  are  frequently  lost  in  a 
very  dry  se&son.  In  the  sowing  and  harvesting  of  these  products  the 
Singalese  observe  no  ceremonies,  and  hold  no  superstitions  regarding 
lucky  days  or  evil  spirits ;  a  circumstance  worthy  of  note,  as  being  the 
sole  exception  to  their  many  superstitious  observances. 
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Art.  XV. — On  the  Natural  and  Artificial  production  of  Pearls 
in  China,     By  T.  Hague,  H.  B.  M.  Consul  at  Ningpo, 

[Read  17th  December,  1853.] 

Mankind  had  probably  no  sooner  taken  to  the  use  of  oysters  as 
food^  than  pearls  were  discovered,  and  at  no  period  could  they  be  so 
rude  as  not  to  prize  the  beautiful  animal  gem ;  hence,  in  the  most 
ancient  records  which  have  come  down  to  us,  we  find  the  pearl 
enumerated  amongst  precious  articles.  In  China,  so  early  as  twenty- 
two  and  a  half  centuries  before  our  era,  pearls  are  enumerated  as 
tribute  or  tax;  and,  at  a  later  period,  they  are  mentioned  in  the 
Rh-'ya  (the  most  ancient  of  dictionaries,  compiled  more  than  ten 
centuries  before  our  era)  as  precious  products  of  the  western  part  of 
the  empire.  They  are  also  mentioned  as  ornaments,  as  amulets 
ngainst  fire,  &c. 

With  their  theory  of  the  devil's  powers,  the  Chinese  are  never  per- 
plexed concerning  the  nature  of  any  object;  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that 
they  are  the  female  essence  of  the  male  principle.  It  is  but  fair  to  add 
that  when  Western  naturalists,  adhering  to  Pliny,  taught  that  the 
oyster  produced  pearls  from  the  heavenly  dew  on  which  it  fed,  a 
Chinese  writer  plainly  states  that  pearls  are  the  result  of  discoriation 
in  the  shell. 

Fresh-water  pearls  were  first  in  use  in  China,  but  soon  after  the 
commencement  of  intercourse  with  the  continent  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
they  doubtless  got  them  from  thence  in  greater  abundance.  It  was 
very  early  that  official  intercourse  first  took  place.  The  Emperor  Wnti 
(140-86  B.  c.)  sent  to  the  sea  for  the  purchase  of  pearls.  After  the 
introduction  of  Buddhism,  and  when  intercourse  with  India  became 
more  common,  pearls  were  also  frequently  referred  to  in  Buddhist 
writings  as  ^'  Moni  pearls."  From  one  of  these  "  Moni  pearls,"  the 
product  of  a  dragon's  hair,  sufficient  light  was  emitted  to  cook  rice  I 
A  strange  but  not  incredible  story  is  given  (806  a.  c.)  of  a  pearl  as 
large  as  a  pear  which  retained  its  lustre  only  three  years ;  the  result, 
doubtless,  of  molecular  changes.  Amongst  the  pearls  of  note,  is  one  of 
Japan,  as  large  as  a  hen's  eggy  of  remarkable  lustre  by  night;  of 
another  sent  to  court  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  of  extra- 
ordinary brightness  like  that  of  the  moon ;  and  of  another,  three 
inches  seven-tenths  in  circumference, 'which,  with  several  others,  was 
sent  up  from  Fokien,  probably  derived  from  Ceylon. 

A  curious  account  is  recorded  of  an  embassy  sent  in  1023  a.  c. 
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from  ShiMch*ajent'6h^  by  the  king  of  Chinlien^  by  his  ambassador 
named  Ptiydht'oli^  and  others,  with  presents  of  a  cap  and  spencer, 
and  of  a  quantity  of  true  pearls ;  and  thirty  or  forty  years  later, 
tribute-bearers  again  came  from  the  same  court,  and  solicited  that  in 
their  audience  they  might  be  permitted  to  follow  the  customs  of  their 
own  country,  which  was  graciously  accorded.  On  the  day  appointed 
the  messengers  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  audience  chamber,  kneeling 
and  holding  a  golden  tray  containing  pearls  and  golden  figures  of  the 
water  lily,  and  on  approaching  the  throne  they  tossed  the  contents  on 
the  floor  before  the  Emperor,  which  the  courtiers  instantly  swept  up 
and  divided  amongst  them.  They  are  noted  as  the  most  deferential 
of  people.  They  must  have  been  from  some  country  which  then 
existed  in  India,  or  Ceylon,  or  thereabouts.  Marco  Polo  also  mentions 
pearls  in  his  work  on  China. 

At  what  period  the  Chinese  fishing  for  pearls  commenced,  cannot 
be  ascertained,  except  perhaps  by  reference  to  local  topographical 
works  which  it  is  very  difficult,  and  almost  impossible,  to  obtain.  One 
account  represents  pearls  as  being  found  on  the  coast  generally  south 
of  Canton.  No  particulars  are  given  except  of  the  fishety  in  the 
department  of  Lien-chan  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  empire^ 
in  the  Canton  province  (Kwantung).  On  the  sea  is  an  island  on 
which  there  is  a  pool  or  lake,  which  the  district  magistrate  annually 
visits  to  receive  the  tribute,  personally  inspecting  the  operation.  The 
pearl  fishers  dive  into  the  lake  for  pearls.  The  old  shells  are  opened 
for  pearls.  The  bottom  of  this  lake  is  supposed  to  communicate  with 
the  sea — unfathomable  in  the  centre — the  crater,  probably,  of  an  extinct 
volcano  :  pearls  as  large  as  beans,  sometimes  an  inch  in  circumference, 
have  been  found.  The  young  shells  are  strung  on  a  bamboo  stick  and 
dried  in  the  sun,  mixed  with  cassia,  then  roasted  in  some  medicinal 
production  :  they  contain  pearls  as  large  as  millet :  thus  the  womb  of 
the  shell  is  the  flesh  either  of  the  large  or  small  kinds. 

Another  account  names  the  district  in  Lien-chan  where  the  pearl 
fisheries  are  conducted..  In  the  sea  there  is  an  island  with  a  lake, 
into  which  the  barbarous  natives  dive  for  shells  ;  some  years  they  are 
abundant,  and  in  others  scarce.  There  is  a  myth  amongst  the  fisher- 
men of  a  walled  city  at  the  bottom,  guarded  by  monsters,  containing 
pearls  of  large  size  and  splendour,  but  which  cannot  be  obtained  for 
the  guards ;  small  ones,  growing  outside  the  city  walls  like  grass,  being 
the  only  ones  obtainable. 

Another  writer  says :  *'  South-east  of  the  Foo  city,  there  is  a  smooth 
river  with  a  sea  (an  island  with  a  lake  ?),  Yuen-mei  river,  containing 
large  oysters,  having  pearls.    Visited  by  moonlight,  fishermen  descend 
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into  tbe  waters  with  a  basket  &siened  to  their  waists ;  when  they 
can  hold  their  breath  no  longer^  they  give  a  signal  to  be  brought 
np.  Voraeions  fish  sometimes  attack  the  direrfl^  when  ^the  xope 
floats  upwards." 

Ynng-tai-kei,  whenfat  Canton^  appointed  a  Pearl  Inspector.  The 
fishers  would  collect  seyeral  baskets  of  sea  plants,  something  amilar 
to  the  willow^  which  they  detached  from  the  rocks  under  water,  and 
broaght  them  to  the  office.  On  the  middle  of  these  bushes  were  shells 
which  contained  pearls. 

Another  writer  says :  "  The  rude  sea  people  at  Guiton  dire  for 
pearl  shells  and  cut  them  out ;  they  leave  their  sea  vessels  in  which 
they  live,  and  take  to  boats  on  the  lake ;  they  sink  a  heavy  stone  to 
anchor  the  boats,  and  then  with  a  rope  about  the  WMSt  descend  into 
the  water  j  when  they  require  breath  they  make  a  signal,  and  ai«e 
aided  up.  It  Is  stated  that,  between  1403-25,  in  consequence  of  so 
many  of  the  divers  being  devonred  by  the  sand-fish  (shark),  or 
nothing  left  but  their  limbs,  the  fishers  contrived  an  iron  rake  for 
gathering  shells  without  diving,  but  they  got  a  few  only.  Afterwards^ 
they  contrived  the  method  now  pursued  of  a  dredge — a  scoop-like 
implement,  one  on  each  side  of  the  boatj  which,  as  the  boats  sailed 
along,  gathered  the  shells. 

The  above  remarks  are  gathered  from  old  native  authors,  but  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  pearl  fishery  exists  at  present  at  all  in  China, 
the  places  being  exhausted,  as  many  others  have  been  elsewhere  : 
were  they  now  in  existence  they  could  hardly  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  foreigners  resident  at  Canton.  These  ingenious  people  were  the 
first  to  devise  methods  to  imitate  the  pearl. 

There  is  a  note  that,  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventh  century, 
pearls  were  made  of  a  composition  or  medicine.  The  art  may  have 
been  lost,  or  it  may  be  the  same  as  that  now  employed  at,  and  which 
originated  at.  Canton,  and  which  appears  to  resemble  that  pursued  by 
the  French,  who,  however,  have  carried  the  art  to  a  very  much 
superior  degree  of  perfection.  The  writer  feeling  much  interest  as  to 
the  method  pursued  by  the  Chinese  with  the  "  Muscle  Pearl,"  in  the 
winter  of  1851-52  (in  conjunction  with  a  friend,  Dr.  McGowan,  an 
American  physician  resident  at  Ningpo,  by  whose  assistance  he  has 
been  enabled  to  put  together  the  preceding  data),  despatched  an  in- 
telligent native  to  Hoochow,  in  the  adjacent  province,  about  three  days* 
journey  from  Ning-po,  where  the  manufacture  of  artificial  pearls,  &c., 
by  means  of  the  muscle  fish,  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  and  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  shells  shewing  the  process  during  the  difierent 
stages,  and  also  some  live  fish,  the  first  ever  seen  by  foreigners.    The 
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&ah  are  ooUeoted  together  in  April  or  May,  and  are  opened  prinoipall  j 
by  ohildren,  who  put  a  small  bit  of  bamboo  in  the  oriiice ;  the  elders 
then  insert  whatever  they  wish.  The  foreign  substance  made  use  of, 
is  oomposed  of  either  brass,  bone,  pieces  of  round  pebble,  or  mnd. 
When  the  latter  is  used  it  is  first  well  powdered,  after  which  the  pith 
or  juice  of  a  tree  is  mixed  with  it  to  give  it  solidity.  These  are  put 
indiscriminately  into  the  fish,  and  require  nothing  to  keep  them  where 
they  are  placed ;  indeed,  it  would  appear  that  the  fish  hare  no  power 
of  themselves  to  reject  anything  which  may  be  placed  in  them. 

After  the  fish  have  been  operated  upon,  three  spoonfuls  of  the  scales 
of  a  fish  well  powdered  and  mixed  with  water  are  put  into  the  smaller 
ones,  and  five  spoonfuls  into  the  larger  ones ;  the  pieces  of  bamboo 
are  then  withdrawn,  and  the  fish  are  placed  carefully  in  the  ponds  at  a 
few  inches  apart.  Some  of  the  ponds,  being  small,  will  hold  only 
about  5,000  fish,  but  the  larger  ponds  contain  a  far  greater  number. 
The  water  in  the  ponds  does  not  require  to  be  deeper  than  from  three  to 
five  feet,  and  in  dry  seasons  water  is  occasionally  worked  into  them, 
from  the  canals  which  intersect  the  country  in  ererj  direction  for  the 
irrigation  of  the  land.  Four  or  five  timee  each  year  the  ponds  sx^ 
well  manured  with  night  soil.  The  fish  are  generally  taken  oat  of  the 
ponds  after  ten  months,  but  if  allowed  to  remain  a  longer  time  they 
come  to  greater  perfection,  three  years  being  considered  the  maximum 
titne.  Several  millions  of  these  shells  annually  find  a  market  at 
Soochow ;  the  price  yaries  considerably,  eome  being  worth  about  a 
penny  the  pair,  while  others  readily  fetch  eightpence  the  pair.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  shells  are  sold  to  the  dealers  as  they  are  taken 
out  of  the  ponds,  but  the  Hoochow  people  prepare  some  few  them- 
selves, and  the  price  of  each  pearl  or  image  ready  for  use  is  from  one 
farthing  to  fourpence.  The  shell  is  cut  through  with  a  fine  saw  as 
close  to  the  pearl  as  possible ;  the  bit  of  shell  which  remains  attached 
to-  the  pearl  is  then  removed  as  well  as  the  brass,  bone,  or  whatever 
may  be  inside  of  it,  white  wax  being  substituted,  and  at  the  extremity 
a  piece  of  the  shell  is  again  placed  so  as  to  render  the  pearl  as  perfect 
as  possible.  There  are  only  a  very  few  pearls  of  the  best  description, 
which  no  doubt  arises  from  the  haste  in  which  the  Chinese  force  them 
upon  the  matket.  It  is  several  years  since  the  attention  of  foreigners 
at  Ning-po  wa»  first  drawn  to  the  "  Muscle  Pearl ;"  and  previous  to 
the  discovery,  I,  as  well  as  others,  imagined  the  articles  resembling 
pearls,  which  the  wealthy  natives  wore  so  prominently  on  their  caps, 
were  real  and  valuable  gems.  The  production  of  these  artificial  pearls 
is  quite  a  trade  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hoochow,  whole  villages 
being  engaged  in  it ;  indeed,  it  is  stated  that  some  5,000  people  find  a 
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llyelihood  by  these  means.  The  process  "was  first  disooyered  by 
Ye-jin-yang,  a  natiye  of  Hoochow,  a.d.  1200-1300.  At  his  death,  a 
large  temple  was  erected  to  his  memory,  at  a  place  called  Seaoa-Shang, 
about  twenty-six  miles  distant  from  Hoochow.  This  temple  is  still  kept 
np  and  plays  are  performed  there  eyery  year  to  Ye*s  honor.  A  book  is 
extant  which  contains  eyery  particular  connected  with  this  interesting 
subject,  but  it  could  not  be  purchased.  Mention  of  the  art  is  made  in 
the  book  of  the  district  of  its  producing  an  important  article  of  commerce. 
The  trade  is  a  monopoly  amongst  a  certain  number  of  yillages  and 
families,  and  any  other  yillage  or  family  commencing  it  is  required  to 
pay  for  some  plays  at  Ye's  temple,  and  likewise  to  subscribe  something 
towards  the  repair  of  the  temple. 

The  Chinese  in  the  south  of  China  (Canton)  also  manu&cture 
artificial  pearls,  the  two  proyinces,  it  is  stated,  haying  exchanged 
their  secrets  many  years  ago ;  but  the  Hoochow  people  do  not  succeed 
yery  well  with  the  Canton  process,  and  there  most  be  some  yery  great 
peculiarity  in  either  the  climate  or  fish,  as  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
Canton  people,  who  are  so  noted  for  their  perseyerance  with  anything 
.by  which  they  loan  earn  eyen  a  trifle,  haye  oyer  succeeded  with  the 
Hoochow  method. 

From  the  circumstance  of  the  trading  junks,  both  from  the 
northern  and  southern  proyinces,  buying  np  all  they  can  meet  with  in 
the  shops  at  Ning-po,  it  would  .seem  as  though  Hoochow  was  the  only 
place  in  China  where  this  trade  is  pursued. 
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Art.  XVI. — The  Gypsies  of  Egypt.    By  the  late 
Capt.  Newbold,  F.E.S.,  &c. 

Thobb  who  chance  to  sojonm  in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  longer  than 
the  ordinary  ran  of  trayellers,  and  roam  about  the  streets  and  environs 
of  its  large  towns^  can  hardly  fail  to  notice  the  strange  appearance  of 
certain  females,  whose  features  at  once  distinguish  them  from  the 
ordinaiy  Fellah  Arabs  and  Copts  of  the  country.  In  dress  they 
differ  little  from  the  common  Fellah  females,  the  dark  blue  cotton 
tcb  being  common  to  both;  but  they  seldom  wear  the  tkintiyan 
(drawers),  and  are  remarkable  for  going  abroad  without  the  hurka, 
or  veil.  With  the  skin  of  a  gazelle,  or  that  of  a  sheep,  thrown  over 
their  shoulders,  they  frequent  the  bazars  and  principal  thoroughfares 
of  the  great  towns,  with  unveiled  faces  bronzed  by  exposure,  or  stroll 
from  village  to  village,  occasionally  calling  out,  in  Arabic,  in  piercing 
but  not  nnpleasing  tones:  "Come,  ye  that  desire  to  foresee  your 
destiny !  the  past  and  the  future  shall  be  revealed  unto  you;'*  or  in 
shorter  phrases,  such  as  "Come  and  see  your  fortunes!"  ^Uj  ^Uj 

v^^^l  v^^AA  (Taalt,  taali,  thuft  el  bakht),  Ac 

These  wanderers  over  the  face  of  Egypt  have  not  escaped  the  keen 
observation  of  Mr«  Lane;  but  he  has  erroneously  confounded  them 

with  the  Ghagar  yg^  (pronounced,  in  the  softer  dialect  of  Syria, 
Ghajar),  another  class  of  vagrants  in  Egypt,  obscurely  allied  with  the 
Helebi  i^jX^)  tribes  now  under  notice*  The  Ghagar  females  are 
usually  rope-dancers,  musicians,  &c.;  and  do  not  practise  the  arts  of 
divination  and  palmistry  like  the  Fehemi  ,<^k^  (wise)  women  of  the 

Helebi  tribes,  who  look  down  on  them  witC  sovereign  contempt. 

I  have  found  Mr.  Lane  so  extremely  accurate  in  everything 
relating  to  Egypt,  that  it  is  with  very  great  diffidence  I  have  ventured 
to  correct  him  on  this  one  point;  and  I  can  only  imagine  the  error  to 
have  happened  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  derived  his 
information  from  other  sources  than  from  the  gypsies  themselves,  who 
are  looked  down  upon  by  the  holy  Ulema  of  Cairo,  with  whom  this 
amiable  and  talented  Arabic  scholar  is  in  close  literary  association, 
with  almost  the  same  horror  as  the  Pariahs  of  India  by  the 
Brahmans. 

This  notice  of  the  Helebis  and  Ohagars  is  derived  chiefly  from  the 
lips  of  their  Sheikhs;  for,  as  among  the  Arabs,  each  tribe  and  sub- 
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diviBion  has  its  Sheikh  or  Elder.  As  thej  are  extremely  jealous  and 
SQspicious  of  any  inqniry  into  their  habits  and  mode  of  lifio,  I  had 
considerable  difficulty  in  tracing  them  to  their  encampments  and 
haunts  in  and  about  Cairo  and  other  places,  and  in  inducing  them  to 
unreserved  communication.  This  circumstance  will  serve  in  part  to 
apologize  for  the  present  very  meagre  sketch  of  these  curious  tribes, 
who  are  found,  singular  to  say,  strangers  and  outcasts — gypsies,  in 
short — in  the  land  which  has  given  them  a  name,  and  has  long  been 
supposed  to  have  given  them  birth.  They  live  at  once  in  the  heart 
and  veins  of  civilized  life,  on  its  outskirts,  and  yet  totally  distinct  and 
isolated — scattered  over  the  wide  world,  yet  clearly  recognized  as  one 
fiimily  by  the  irrefragable  evidence  of  physical  resemblance,  in  which 
the  peculiar  eye  is  not  the  least  remarkable  point,  and  by  the  perfect 
identity  of  habits  so  striking  and  characteristic.  The  different  jargons 
they  speak,  too — ^though  the  original  language  is  almost  obliterated  by 
changes  and  infiltrations  from  those  of  the  various  countries  through 
which  they  have  passed,  or  in  which  they  have  been  vagrants  for 
many  generations — ^bear  distinct  evidence  of  a  oommon  origin,  point- 
ing to  India,  or  possibly  to  ancient  Chaldea  or  Babylonia.  In  my 
inquiries  among  the  gypsies  of  Cairo  I  was  materially  indebted  to  the 
kind  assistance  of  Mr.  Rickards,  and  Mr.  Walne,  Her  Majesty's 
ConsuL 

The  Helebis. 

The  male  Helebis  are  chiefly  ostensible  dealers  in  donkeys, 
horses,  camels,  cattle,  &c.,  and  pretend  to  great  skill  in  the 
veterinary  art;  but  their  chaiiicter  for  common  honesty  does  hoI 
stand  very  high  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  know  them  best. 
With  their  women,  they  lead  a  vagabond  life,  but  return  to  the  towns 
at  stated  periods.  Their  wanderings  are  confined  to  the  Rif,  or  vallej 
of  the  Nile,  and  to  the  Delta,  rarely  extending  far  into  the  desert, 
except  when  they  go  forth  to  meet  the  Ildj^'j  on  its  return  from 
Meoc%  iu  order  to  cheat  the  way-sick  pilgrims  out  of  their  jaded 
beasts,  or  to  sell  cattle-medicines.  Some  few  accompany  the  ffdjjf 
all  the  way  to  Mecca;  and,  having  performed  the  pilgrimage,  are 
proud  of  prefixing  Hdjji  to  their  names — a  title,  however,  which 
among  the  more  experienced  Cairenes  is  supposed  to  add  but  little 
to  a  man's  credit  in  the  ordinary  dealings  of  life.  *'  If  your  neighbour,'' 
say  they,  "  has  performed  one  kdjf,  be  suspicious  of  him;  if  two,  avoid 
him;  but  if  threej  then  by  all  means  give  up  your  house  immediately, 
and  seek  another  in  some  remote  quarter." 
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The  llelebis  asually  live  in  tents  or  ikeish  (poiiable  huts)^  which 
ihey  pitch  on  the  outskirts  of  some  large  village  or  town.  Near 
Cairo  they  are  to  be  found  at  certain  seasons  (chiefly  during  the 
winter  and  spring)^  near  a  village  on  the  right  of  the  road  from 
Cairo  to  Shtibra.  They  are  expert  in  disguises^  and  hardly  yield  the 
palm  to  their  brethren  in  Europe  in  cunning  and  deception. 

Mr.  Bickards  writes  me,  that  shortly  after  my  quitting  Egypt 
(April,  1B47),  the  Pasha  promulgated  a  most  arbitrary  edict,  in  which 
the  liusdkibin  (people  not  residing  in  their  native  villages)  were 
ordered  forthwith  to  repair  to  them.  The  distress  this  order  gave  rise 
to  was  indescribable;  numerous  gangs  of  the  poor  creatures,  men, 
women,  and  children,  were  chained  together,  and  driven  from  Cairp 
by  a  brutal  soldiery  to  their  distant  villages,  where  they  hivd  np 
chance  of  employment,  and  consequently  no  means  of  support,  except 
eharity. 

During  these  scenes  of  violence  and  misery,  the  gypsies,  who  were 
enoamped  at  the  usual  place,  took  the  hint,  although  they  had  no 
native  villages  to  be  driven  to,  struck  their  tents  by  night,  decamped 
bag  and  baggage,  and  disappeared  altogether.  Not  long  after  this 
flight  Mr.  Richards  one  day  met  a  man  riding  on  a  fine  mare,  gaily 
dressed,  and  looking  for  all  the  world  like  an  Arab  Sheikh  in  good 
plight.  He  thought  he  recognized  the  gypsy  eye,  and  a  second  glance 
convinced  him  that  it  was  no  other  but  my  gypsy  firiend.  Sheikh 
Heridiy  in  this  complete  disguise. 

The  female  Helebis  (the  Fehemis),  as  before  stated,  practice 
palmistry  and  divination.  During  their  halts  on  the  outskirts  of 
towns  and  villages,  and  in  roaming  about  the  streets,  bazars,  and 
eoffee-housei^  in  different  disguises,  they  contrive  to  pick  np^  with 
wonderful  tact  and  accuracy,  the  information  necessary  to  their 
voeation,  regarding  the  private  history  and  prospects  of  persons  with 
whom  they  are  thrown  in  contact.  In  this  secret  intelligence  depart- 
ment they  are  also  assisted  by  their  male  relations,  who,  it  is  said, 
are  to  be  found  in  every  official  department  in  E^ypt,  though  not 
known  to  be  gypsies;  and,  at  all  events,  mingle  much  both  with 
residents  on  the  spot,  and  with  strangers  in  the  ooffee*houses  and 
caravanserais. 

Fbacticb  of  Palmistry  and  Divination. — In  practising  the 
art  of  palmistry,  the  Fehemi  takes  the  right  hand  of  the  inquirer  into 
the  book  of  destiny  into  her  own,  holding  it  by  the  tips  of  the  fingers^ 
which  she  often  bends  gently  back,  so  as  to  render  the  lines  on  the 
palm  more  distinct.  Muttering  some  spell,  she  looks  gravely  and 
earnestly  into  these  lines  for  a  moment  or  two;  and  ihea  raisiBg  her 
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penetrating  eyen,  fixes  them  steadily  on  those  of  the  fortune  seeker, 
gazing  into  them  as  if  reading  his  destiny,  written  in  large  characters, 
at  the  bottom.  She  then  unfolds  to  him  the  result  with  much 
decision  and  emphasis.  The  tale  she  tells  is  very  much  like  what 
the  gypsy  women  impart  to  the  nursery  maids  and  young  lads  on 
Blackheath.  There  are  the  different  dangers  and  felicities  awaiting 
them  at  different  epochs  of  life— the  dark  or  light  lady,  or  gentleman, 
who  is  to  lore  and  be  loved — the  jealous' enemy  of  whom  they  are  to 
beware — ^the  number  of  children  they  are  to  have,  &c.  It  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  add  that  in  most  cases  the  weight  of  the  silver  coin, 
with  which  the  sybilVi  hand  must  be  crossed,  exerts  a  corresponding 
influence  over  the  future  (silvery  or  coppery,  as  the  case  may  be) 
aspect  of  the  aspirant's  fortunes. 

In  divination,  the  Fehemi  seats  herself  on  a  mat  or  carpet  at  the 
foot  of  the  divan,  or  on  the  floor,  and  empties  her  gazelle-skin  bag  of 
a  portion  of  its  contents,  viz.,  smaU  shells,  broken  bits  of  glass,  small 
coloured  stones  of  agate,  jasper,  basalt,  &c.;  coloured  bits  of  wax, 
&C.  She  throws  the  shells  repeatedly  on  the  carpet,  after  much 
jugglery,  grimace,  repeating  spells,  Ac;  and  from  the  position  they 
chance  to  lie  in  she  draws  her  inferences,  much  in  the  same  way  as 
the  servant  girls  in  England  tell  their  fortunes  from  the  arrangement 
of  the  grounds  of  tea  at  the  bottom  of  their  cups. 

On  one  occasion  the  shell,  which  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
person  whose  fortune  is  being  told,  happened  to  fall  in  the  centre  of  a 
circle  formed  by  the  other  shells  being  accidentally  ranged  round  !^ 
This  answer  to  the  question,  which  was:  "Will  his  friends  prove 
faithful  in  the  hour  of  need?'*  was  interpreted  as  highly  favourable. 

Thus  the  Fehemi  goes  on  casting  the  shells  and  divining  from 
them.  Money  is  required  at  various  stages  of  the  operation,  and  the 
farce  usually  concludes  with  the  gypsy's  presenting  a  few  bits  of 
coloured  stone  or  wax  to  her  employer  as  charms. 

I  witnessed  a  curious  trick  played  by  one  of  the  Fehemi  women 
near  Cairo  in  this  sort  of  divination.  She  put  one  of  the  shells — a 
small  cowry — into  a  basin  of  clear  water,  which  was  placed  on  the 
carpet  of  the  floor,  at  the  foot  of  the  divan  where  a  friend  and  myself 
were  seated,  enjoying  our  chibouqes  and  coffee.  She  then  covered 
the  basin  with  a  cloth,  and  directed  me  to  repeat  after  her  an  invoca- 
tion in  Arabic,  and,  while  doing  so,  retired  a  few  feet  from  the  basin, 
after  taking  off  the  cloth,  to  the  edge  of  the  carpet.  The  shell  wa« 
seen  lying  under  the  water,  at  the  bottom  of  the  basin  as  before;  but 
no  sooner  was  the  invocation  finished  than  the  water  bubbled  up, 
and  the  shell  was  shot  out  to  the  distance  of  several  feet,  with  some 
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of  the  water,  witli  a  slight  explosion,  like  that  of  a  percassiou-cap 
thrown  into  the  fire. 

This,  doubtless,  was  the  effect  of  some  chemical  substance,  placed 
probably  in  the  shell  itself ;  but  whether  the  secret  of  its  preparation 
be  a  remnant  of  the  art  of  ancient  Egypt,  or  vended  to  the  gypsies  by 
some  itinerant  charlatan  from  Europe,  is  doubtful.  The  last  appears 
the  more  reasonable  hypothesis. 

The  Fehemi  women,  as  well  as  the  men,  have  a  family  resem- 
blance to  the  Kurbdts  of  Syria.  They  &re  noted  for  their  chastity, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  Ohagar  women.  Intrigues,  however,  have 
happened,  but,  if  discovered,  they  are  punished  with  death;  the  woman 
being  ustially  thrown  into  the  Nile,  with  a  bag  of  stones  tied  to  her 
neck. 

Until  their  marriage  the  young  Fehemi  females  wear  a  cincture 
of  silk  or  cotton  thread  round  their  loins,  in  token  of  virginity. 
They  never  intermarry  with  the*  Arabs,  Copts,  or  other  inhabitants 
of  Egypt.  In  this  respect  they  are  as  rigid  as  the  Hindus.  They 
are  not  remarkable  for  cleanliness  either  of  person  or  apparel;  in  this 
respect,  and  their  passion  for  trinkets  of  brass,  silver,  and  ivory,  they 
remind  one  of  the  Brinjdri  women  of  India. 

They  are  remarkably  intelligent,  quick  in  gaining  information, 
and  would  make  capital  spies  in  an  enemy's  camp.  An  instance  of 
their  shrewdness  in  this  respect  fell  under  my  own  observation. 
Passing  their  encampment  one  day,  I  persuaded  my  companion  to 
stop  and  have  his  fortune  told;  to  which,  after  some  demur,  he  at  last 
consented.  While  the  gypsy  woman  was  looking  at  the  lines  of  his 
hand,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  interior  of  •  their  tents. 
They  resembled  those  of  the  common  Bedouin  of  the  desert,  and 
contained  little  beyond  some  wretched  horse  and  donkey  furniture, 
pots,  pans,  &c.  Everything  externally  denoted  the  most  squalid 
poverty,  excepting  only  an  enormous  mess  of  fowls,  mutton,  and 
savoury  vegetables,  seething  in  a  large  iron  cauldron  over  a  wood  fire; 
and  which  proved,  to  more  senses  than  one,  that  the  care  of  the  flesh- 
pots  of  ancient  Egjrpt  had  not  devolved  on  a  race  insensible  to  their 
charms.  On  return,  I  found  my  companion  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
gypsy,  now  listening  to  her  tale  with  as  much  seriousness  in  his  face 
as  there  was  merriment  and  mockery  before. 

^hen  she  had  finished,  he  told  me  that  he  had  been  perfectly 
astounded  in  hearing  from  her  lips  a  circumstance  which,  to  the  best 
of  his  recollection,  he  had  never  divulged  to  any  person;  but  which, 
no  doubt,  must  have  on  some  occasion  inadvertently  escaped  him. 

Language. — Few  of  the  words  which  I  collected  from  the  Helebis 
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are  identioal  with  those  of  the  Kurbkte  of  Syria;  their  yocabolaiy 
appears  to  contain  a  much  larger  proportion  of  Arabic,  and  fewer 
Persian,  Indian,  and  Turkish  words.  The  term  Htuno  is  used  by 
them  in  the  same  sense  as  that  of  Bumo  hj  the  gypsies  of  Europe; 
nnder  which  appellation  they  class  all  strangers  and  tribes  other  than 
their  own.  A  rascal,  thief,  or  robber,  is  termed  halo;  o^,  or  ya^^  is 
one  of  the  words  employed  for  fire ;  and  pdni  yen  for  water. 

Their  numerals  are  defectire,  and  are  usually  borrowed  from  the 
Persian  and  Indian  numerals. 

Numerals. 

One    Ek. 

Two Ddi. 

Three D6i  ek  (i.^.,  two  and  one),  or  Sih. 

Four  ....•,•  Char,  or  Dfli  fi  diii  (two  and  two). 

Fire   Penk,  or  Peng. 

Six  4 Peng  ek  (five  and  one). 

Seven Peng  i  ddi  (five  and  two). 

Eight Ister. 

Nine Now,  or  Peng-i-dui  fi  dui  (five  and  two  and  two). 

Ten D6s,  or  Desh.  . 

Eleven   ....  D^s  wa  ek  (ten  and  one). 
Twelve  ....  D6s  wa  dfli  (ten  and  two). 

The  lesty  up  to  twenty,  similarly  formed. 

Twenty  ....  Yuksi. 

Twenty-one    Yuksi  wa  ek  (twenty  and  one). 

And  so  on  to  thirty. 

Thirty    ....  Yuksi  wa  d^s  (thirty  and  ten). 

Thirty-one. .  Yuksi  wa  des  wa  ek  (twenty  and  ten  and  one). 

And  so  on  to  forty. 

Forty Kamdki. 

Fifty Kamaki  wa  d6s  (forty  and  ten). 

Sixty Kamiki  wa  yuksi  (forty  and  twenty). 

Seventy  ....  Kamdki  wa  yuksi  wa  d^s  (forty  and  twenty 

and  ten. 
Eighty    ....  Dn  kamdki  (two  forties). 
Ninety  ....  Du  kamaki  wa  d^s  (two  forties  and  ten). 
A  hundred . .  Bank,  or  Diii  kamdki  wa  yuksi  (two  forties 

and  twenty). 
A  thousand     D6s  bank  (ten  hundred). 
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In  their  ordinary  intereourse  with  the  Tillagers,  howeyer,  they 
employ  the  vulgar  Arabic,  both  in  conversation  and  in  their  accounts. 
Their  own  is  used,  and  cant  words  employed,  for  purposes  of  con- 
cealment. J  have  not  yet  been  able  to  discover  that  they  possess  any 
written  characters  other  than  the  Arabic. 

Origin.— The  Helebis  pretend  to  derive  their  origin  from  Yemen 
or  the  Hadram^t;  and  assert  that  the  early  history  of  their  race  is 

chronicled  in  a  written  record,  called  the  Tarikh  ez  Zir  (  j  jll  ^sCiIj)* 

which,  as  far  as  I  can  i^lean,  is  an  obscure  and  unsatisfactory  docu- 
ment.    I  hope  shortly  to  obtain  a  copy  of  this  same  MS. 

From  Yemen,  they  say,  their  tribes  were  expelled  by  the  perse- 
cutions of  Zfr,  a  king  of  the  Tdba  race;  and  wandered  over  Syria, 
Egypt,  Persia,  and  Europe.  The  seven  brother  chiefs  of  the  tribes 
which  migrated  into  Egypt  obtained  from  its  sovereign  the  privilege 
of  exemption  from  taxes,  and  of  wandering  about  the  country  without 
molestation. 

The  tombs  of  these  seven  chiefs  are  regarded  by  the  Helebis  as. 
holy  places  to  this  day.     Two  of  them  are  said  to  be  in  the  Bahriyeh 
district,  one  in  the  Eelyubiyeh,  and  the  rest  in  the  Syud. 

They  were  unable  to  inform  me^of  the  derivation  of  Helebi  (^^^jI^.)) 
the  generio  name  of  their  tribes,  which  is  aliso  applied  to  an  inhabitant 

of  Aleppo,  or  Heleb  (^.Jl^). 

Present  Political  Condition  in  Eoypt.^— The  present,  energetic 
mier  of  Egypt  would  appear  to  be  a  severer  taskmaster  than  its  old 
kings;  for  he  has  oompeUed  the  gypsies  to  pay  a  species  of  poll-tax, 
to  elude  which  they  practise  every  kind  of  deception:  hence  the 
difficulty  of  arriving  at  a  faithful  approximation  of  their  numbers. 

Their  principal  Sheikh  .enumerated  to  me  four  different  tribes-— 
Arha  Byut — each  comprising  about  fifty  families,  scattered  about 
Egypt;  but  this  statement,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  is  much  and 
designedly  underrated.  The  names  of  the  tribes  and  their  Elders  (or 
Sheikhs)  are  as  follow — 

tribe.  sbeikh. 

Batatfyeh     Hajji  Bhai. 

S(irt[tiyeh     Abu  Salim. 

Shoeiha        •. . .  Hajji  Mandi. 

ElHaweid^t    Sheikh  Herldi. 

Of  these  four  tribes  one  alone  formerly  exercised  the  art  of  palmistry 
and  divination,  riz.,  the  Slir(itiyeh. 
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Collectivelj,  the   Helebis  sometimes  call  themsekes  Mahlebish 

(yjiUL^).  They  affirm  that  some  of  their  tribes  are  scattered  over 
Abyssinia,  but  under  dlflfdrent  names.  Kastini  was  one  of  those 
given  me. 

Rblioion. — They  have  no  known  religion,  priests,  or  houses  of 
prayer.  Yet,  whenever  policy  or  convenience  demands,  they  conform 
externally  to  the  observances  of  Islam. 

The  Ghagars. 

This  race,  in  physical  appearance  and  vagabond  habits,  bears  a 
family  resemblance  to  the  Helebis,  and  to  the  Kurbdts  of  Syria. 
During  the  summer  months  they  wander  about  the  cultivated  portion 
of  Egypt. in  tents  and  Icheuk;  but  in  the  winter  they  usually  take 
up  their  abode  in  towns. 

At  Cairo  they  are  to  be  fodnd  inhabiting  a  squalid  quarter,  called, 
after  them,  the  ''Hosh  el  Ghagar/'  behind  the  great  mosque  of 
£1  Hassan,  at  the  foot  of  the  citadel  rock.  Here  they  carry  on  the 
business  of  tinkers  and  blacksmiths,  and  vend  ear-rings,  amulets, 
bracelets,  and  instruments  of  iron- and  brass.  Another  colony  of 
Ghagars  take  up  their  periodical  residence  in  Ancient  Cairo  (Masr  el 
Atikeh). 

Some  of  the  men  exercise  the  vocation  of  paklawdns  (athletes), 
mountebanks,  monkey-exhibitors  at  fairs,  &c.  The  women  are  often 
excellent  rope-dancers;  others  are  musicians,  playing  chiefly  on  the 
tableh  (tambourine)  and  the  tetalla  (a  sort  of  Castanet).  They  are 
divided  into  distinct  classes,  such  as  Meddahin,  Ghurradin,  Barmeki 
(Barmecides),  Waled  Abu  Tenna,  Beit  er  Rifdi,  Hemmeli,  Romani, 
&c.  From  their  active  habits  of  life,  they  are  in  general  a  fine 
athletic  race.  One  of  the  most  magnificent  women  I  have  ever  seen 
in  the  East  was  a  Ghagar  rope-dancer  at  the  palace  of  one  of  the  Beys 
at  Cairo.  She  had  disfigured  her  features  by  tattooing  the  under  lip 
and  chin — a  practice  very  common  among  the  Arab  women  of  Syria 
and  Egypt,  and  which  is  often  performed  for  them,  as  well  as  the 
operation  of  circumcision  and  boring  the  ears  and  nostrils,  by  the 
Ghagar  women.  They  assert  themselves  to  be  of  the  same  stock  as 
the  Helebis,  but  are  never  allowed  to  exercise  the  arts  of  palmistry 
and  divination,  and  are  looked  down  upon  by  the  Fehemi  women. 

Lanouaqe. — Many  of  their  words  are  identical  with  those  of  the 
Helebis,  and  also  with  those  of  the  Kurbdts  of  Syria.  Some  are 
apparently   of   Indian  origin,  such  as  pani,  water;    maehij  fish; 
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bairay  sheep.  With  the  yilhigers  they  converse  in  the  ordinary  rulgar 
Arabic.    They  have  no  peculiar  written  character. 

Population. — It  is  impossible  to  obtain  from  the  Ghagars  a  tme 
statement  of  their  numbers,  as  they,  too,  like  the  Helebis,  are  sub- 
jected to  a  poll-tax.  When  the  tax-gatherers  are  on  the  prowl,  they 
take  themselves  off,  and,  ostrich-like,  hide  their  heads  in  the  sands  of 
the  desert  After  paying  a  first  visit  to  them  in  the  Hosh  el  Gbagar, 
I  returned  the  following  day,  but,  to  my  surprise,  found  the  <][u^ter 
quite  deserted.  Suspicious  of  such  unusual  attention  bestowed  on 
them,  they  had  quietly  absconded,  and,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  had 
crossed  the  Nile  to  some  village  on  the  skirts  of  the  desert.  Sub- 
sequently, we  became  better  acquainted. 

Religion. — Like  the  Kurbdte  and  Helebis,  they  have  none;  but 
conform,  as  convenience  dictates,  to  the  predominant  religion  of  the 
country  where  they  happen  te  pitch  their  tent. 


Since  the  reading  of  my  first  paper  on  the  Gjrpsies  of  Egypt,  I 
have  received  the  following  additional  observations,  furnished  by 
H.  S.  Rickards,  Esq.,  of  Cairo,  who  kindly  underteok  to  make  them 
at  my  request. 

The  Helebis. 

The  Helebis  do  not  give  their  daughters  in  marriage  te  the 
Ghagars,  though  they  occasionally  marry  Ghagar  damsels.  The 
huff  or  dUi  (sone  of  chastity)  is  often  made  of  plaited  leather,  like 
the  waist-covering  of  the  women  of  Soudan,  and  is  cut  off  on  the 
wedding  night. 

The  Helebi  females,  though  chaste  themselves,  occasionally  do 
not  scruple  te  act  as  procuresses  of  Gentile  or  Humo  women,  and  will 
even  sometimes  expose  their  own  persons  for  a  reward.  The  Arabs 
and  Copts  charge  them  with  kidnapping  children;  but  this  they 
strenuously  deny,  as  well  as  the  common  accusation  of  their  eating 
cats  and  dogs,  and  other  animals  held  in  abhorrence  by  Moslems. 
They  bury  their  dead,  but  have  no  fixed  places  of  interment. 

The  Ghagars. 

The  Ghagars  speak  of  having  brethren  in  Hongarieh  (Hungary  %), 
who  have  preserved  their  original  language  in  much  greater  purity 
than  the  mingled  jargon  they  now  speak  in  Egypt.  During  the 
summer  they  often  gain  a  livelihood  by  carrying  jars  of  water,  and  sing 
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•t  the  mnUids.  With  few  exoepiions,  tliey  are  sll  thieves.  Mr. 
RickardB  wu  not  more  soocessfol  in  obtuning  &  tnie  eetimaie  of 
their  number  than  myselC  owing  to  their  jealousy  on  this  head,  and 
their  interest  in  diminishing  the  bond  Jide  amount  of  popuhition;  but 
I  think  the  total  number  in  Egypt  can  hardly  be  estimated  at  less 
than  sixteen  thousand. 

The  NtjRis  (^y)  or  Nawbr. 

All  the  NuriSy  like  certain  tribes  in  India,  are  hereditary  thieves; 
but  are  now  employed  as  police  and  watchmen  on  the  Pasha's 
chiJUht  (country  estates)^  on  the  principle  of  setting  thieves  to  catch 
thieves.  They  are  nominally  permitted  to  receive  50  per  cent,  on 
property  recovered  from  the  thieves  they  bring  to  justice.  This 
arrangement  they  find  so  advantageous,  that  they  now  seldom  engage 
in  plunder,  except  occasionally  in  Cairo  itself,  where  there  is  less 
chance  of  detection.  It  remained  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  present 
Pasha,  by  the  plan  just  mentioned,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  extensive 
robberies  committed  by  the  N^wersfor  a  succession  of  generations,  and 
which  Mahomed  Ali's  predecessors  were  totally  unable  to  check. 

The  Nawers  were  formerly  protected,  and  employed  for  purposes 
of  plunder,  by  the  Billi  tribe  of  Arabs.  The  relations  of  the  sheikhs 
of  this  tribe  with  the  lawless  Nawers  resembled  those  of  the  Highland 
chiefs  with  the  caterans  on  their  estates. 

The  Ndwers  in  Egypt  intermarry  with  the  Fellahin,  or  Arabs  of 
the  soil,  from  whom,  in  physical  appearance  and  dress,  they  can  be 
hardly  distinguished.  Outwardly  they  profess  Mahomedanism,  and 
have  little  intercourse  with  the  Helebis  and  Ghagars. 

Their  present  chief  is  a  sheikh  named  Yiisuf,  formerly  the  most 
noted  thief  in  Egypt. 

Jargons  spoken  by  these  Tribes. 

The  following  lists  of  words  were  procured  by  Mr.  Rickards  and 
myself,  viva  voce,  from  the  Sheikhs  and  leading  meml)ers,  both  male 
and  female,  of  the  several  tribes,  after  various  comparisons,  revisals, 
and  corrections.  The  orthography  is  that  adopted  by  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  three 
dialects  or  jargons.  That  of  the  Ghagars  most  assimilates  the 
language  of  the  Kurbits,  or  gypsies  of  Syria,  and  the  gypsy  dialect 
in  Borrow's  work  :  it  contains  also  more  words  of  Indian  origin  than 
the  Helebi  and  Nawer  jargons. 
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The  Helebi  comprises  a  large  number  of  words  of  Arab  root^ 
indioating  a  long  sojourn  in  Yemen^  or  other  parts  of  Arabia.  Its 
numerals,  as  also  those  of  the  Ghagars^  bear  strong  marks  of  an 
Indian  or  Persian  origin ;  though  usually  the  Helebis  adopt  the 
Yulgar  Arabic  numerals  in  use  throughout  Egypt 

The  following  are  the  numerals  giren  me  by  one  of  the  Helebi 
tribe>  and  which  are  also  used  by  the  Ghagars  when  secrecy  is 
required. 

One Ek,  or  Yek. 

Two     Dui. 

Three Dui  ek,  or  Sih. 

Pour    D6i  fi  dui,  (yr  Chdr. 

Five     Penk. 

Six Penk  6k. 

Seven Penk  fi  d(ii. 

Eight Heshter. 

Nine    Enna. 

Ten     Das,  and  Deh,  and  Desh. 

Eleven    Das  wa  6k  (&c.) 

Twelve   Das  wa  d(ii  (Ac,  to  twenty). 

Twenty Y6ksi. 

Twenty-one    ....  Yeksi  wa  ek,  &c. 

Thirty     Yeksi  wa  dap. 

Forty Kumdki. 

Fifty Kumdki  wa  das. 

Sixty Kum^ki  wa  y^ksi. 

Seventy Kumdki  wa  yeksi  wa  das. 

Eighty    Du  kum^ki. 

Ninety    Du  kumdki  wa  das. 

Hundred Bank,  or  Sad. 

A  thousand     ....  Das  Bank,  or  Das  sad. 

The  numerals  of  the  Nawers  are  evidently  of  Persian  origin,  as 

four. 

One Yek. 

Two     Dii. 

Three S6so. 

Four    Char. 

Five    Fowl  (to  ten  like  Persian). 

Ten Halaheh. 

A  hundred Benee. 

All  the  tribes  disclaim  having  any  written  character  peculiar  to 

X  2 
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themselves;  and  it  is  rare  to  find  one  among  them  who  can  read  the 
common  Arabic  of  the  country.  I  have  been  informed,  however^  by 
a  respectable  Copt,  that  they  have  secret  symbols  which  they  sedu- 
lously conceal.  It  seems  to  me  probable  that  the  whole  of  these 
tribes  had  one  common  origin  in  India  or  the  adjacent  countries  on 
its  western  frontier,  and  that  the  diiTerence  in  the  jar^ns  they  now 
speak  is  owing  to  their  sojonrn  in  the  various  countries  through  which 
they  have  passed.  This  is  certain,  that  the  gypsies  are  strangers  in 
the  land  of  Egypt,  ' 


List  of  Words. 

Relationship. 

English. 

HeUU, 

Ghagar, 

Ndwer. 

Father 

gardbi 

bdlo,  mdnsh 

hiyk\n. 

Mother 

ammamri 

kuddi 

Brother 

hnwiji 

b(irdi 

Wife 

kfidah 

gaziyeh 

gfid. 

Sister 

khdwishti 

semah  b6rdi 

Husband 

el  bar^neh 

marash 

maras. 

Natural  Objects,  dfc. 

Sun 

shems 

kam,  kdrsi  karieh 

1  shems. 

Moon 

kamr 

kano,  kariz 

mahtdweh 

Star 

nejm 

astra 

Air 

hawa 

barban,  biar 

mahbuseh. 

Heavens 

seroa 

kayes 

Earth 

ard 

turra 

Fire 

megiinwara 

dgoryag 

dg  or  oug. 

Water 

hembi,  or  sheribni, 
or  pdni 

pdni 

6ah. 

Rain 

matr 

bursnnden,  muga 

aug. 

Snow 

telj 

ghardbi 

Cloud 

reim 

bariid 

Light 

n(ir 

nur 

Sea 

bahr 

pdni 

Mountain 

gebel 

meltish,  durtim 

koh. 

A  spring 

ain 

mo&;a 
path 

Stone 

haijar 
melh 

Salt 

Ion,  irdki 

namak. 

Tree 

mishgareh 

kerian 

kannin. 

Milk 

millanish,  helwah 

rdgoon,    raghebi 
chiiti 

rowan. 

Barley 

mushdrish 

jow 

Wheat 

dahiiba 

ghiu 

ghi6dem. 

Iron 

megow 

sista 

shir. 
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English, 

Night 
Day 
Onion 

Dharra  grain 
Rice 


HelehL 


A  hare 

Dog 

Cat 

Horse 

Mare 

Ass 

Sheep 

Cow 

BqU 

Fowl 

?« 
Camel 

Crow 

Snake 

Fish 


Finger 
Hand 

Eye 

Hair 

Ear 

Neck 

Knee 

Teeth 
Head 

Flesh 
Pudendum 

liebre 
Penis 
BeUy  . 


mu- 


ddniud 

menahrish 

musnunum 

meghidhurra 

ruz 


Ghctgar. 


Ndwer. 


T&tBl 

chibish 
piyaz 
darineh 

bamn^     fukiyeh, 
udbukh 


Anirnnls. 


erneb 

sunno 

ghutta 

sobli 

sohliyeh 

zowilli 

hahaiya 

mubgursba 

umtwdri/ih 

ch6riya 

khanzir 

huntif 

grdb 

tdban 

semek 


kiinder 

sunno 

berktika 

sohli^  gh6ra 

sohliyeh,  aghorai 

khdris 

bakra 

g6ru 

maia  gorn 

kagniyeh 

halKif 

hunt,  ashtr 

mentuf,  kil 

samp 

machchiyeh 


biirih. 
segel  harmin. 


Parts  of  the  Body. 


sabaa 
kumdshteh 

hazdra 

shdra 

w^du 

r6kb 

ruggal,    or    ku- 

meyshtu 
sinn^n,  suvan 
ras 

udwan 
biidi 

lib 
batn 


angusti 
gadho,  kustur, 

chang 
ankhi 
bal  or  ydi 
kirkdwiyeh 
shiriti 
shang 

ddndi,  sinnam 
sir,     shirit,     ka- 

mokhti 
maas 
minchid 

kidh 
barri 


fowitak. 


b4d. 


bosak 


Mucellaneotis, 


A  well 

bir 

Egg 

mejdhaled 

Ring 

khdtim 

ghibini 

wdni 

angiistri 
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Engluh, 

Ood 

Ship 

Boat 

War 

Christian 

Door 

Boy 

Girl 

Thief 
Knife 
Rope 
Book 

City 
Village 
Bridge 
Paper 
Bread 
House 
King 
Lore 
A  year 
A  month 
Colour 
Poison 

Lucky  fortune 
Devil 

A    Gentile    (or 
one      not     a 

»gyp«y) 

A  lie 

Name 

A  harlot 

Zone  of  chastity 


HdM. 

Alkih 

merkeb 

merkeb 

hebb^ji 

gfaimi 

Ub 

lambiiny  snmgnn 

Iamb(inih,  sumgu- 
nih 

gow^ti 

tellumeh 

hebl 

kitdb 

gaonti 
I  gaonti 

juntara 
'  warkeh 

shemiin,  meshmiil 

nizb 

dazi,  zilk 

hebb 

sinneh 

shahr 

•  •  •  • 

sun 

bakht 

sheitan 

hushno 


ezdarbish 

ism 

beskanan 

bfig 


Ghagar. 


Allah 

kir 

8hat6r 

debb&ji 

balima 

kip6 

chabo 

semah    chabo    or 

chai 
dumaniy  kalo 
matwa,  chtiri 
d6ri 
kitab 
gao 
gao 

warkeh 

miirey 

kir 

el  reibo,  el  burro 

hebb 

yuk  sad^h 

•  •  •  • 
z6ngali 
baji 
iblis 
€hdj(i 


zingalo 

rabon  (your  name) 
gabuy  besignan 
dilk 


Fdwcr, 


Allah. 


lowaiti. 
bubur. 

show6sti. 
chill 

kitib. 

d^. 

desi. 


ndn. 


mubahah. 
sohri. 
harmir. 
keghaneh. 


meldm,    go- 

wais. 
minas. 

gdd  el  hardm 
fowi. 


A^^ectives. 


Sick,  tired 

Bad 

Good 

Great 

Small 

Black 

White 

Cold 

Hot 


t4b^n 

miirdal 

battal 

bilbey 

tejrib 

Usho 

kebir 

burra 

soghaiyer 

thoranki 

aswadish 

k£16 

abyed 

mebradish 

memudrih 

mahrarish 

gurm 

burri. 
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Adverbs. 


English. 


Much 
A  little 
Enough 
Here 
There 


To  come 
Go 

To  sleep 
To  eat 
To  rob 
To  drink 
To  bring 


Belebi. 

Ghagar, 

ketir 

bhiit 

meframrush 

thorakiy  thukrdnee 

keffi 

has,  nunniya 

henne 

igde 

honak 

aurileh 

Verbs, 

Jg 

a,  ootil 

fi] 

ja 

dumak 

sobelar 

eshna^  sheml 

khaba,  jdla 

gunwdni 

ch6rdbi 

hunnib 

mouwak 

guddi 

laba 

Ndwer, 


sook. 

arhds. 

lahis. 


THE  GYPSIES  OF  SYRIA. 

Although  we  are  told  by  Leo  Clayius  that  the  Emperor  Bajazet 
expelled  all  the  gypsies  from  the  Ottoman  Empire^  yet  it  is  well 
known  that  numerous  tribes  of  them  are  still  scattered  over  the  plains 
and  mountains  of  Syria,  Palestine,  Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt.  In 
Palestine  and  the  southern  parts  of  Syria,  this  singular  people — vagus 
et  profugus  in  terra — is  known  under  the  appellation  of  Ndwer;  but 
in  Asia  Minor  and  the  northern  parts  of  Syria,  they  style  themselves 

Kurbdt  (c^b^),   Riimeli  (^L«jj)>  or  Jingdnih  {ij\^j^)i    the  two 

last  terms  appear  to  have  relation  with  the  Spanish  Romani  and 
Zincali,  and  the  German  Zigeuner. 

The  Ndwer,  Kurbdts,  and  Jinganih  of  Syria  and  Palestine  preserve 
the  well-known  characteristics  of  their  brethren  in  Europe.  Nomade 
in  their  habits,  neither  shepherds  nor  tillers  of  the  soil,  they  feed 
upon  the  credulity  and  superstition  of  mankind,  like  vultures  on 
carrion.  Bedouins  of  the  intellectual  world,  they  juggle  the  simpler 
sons  and  daughters  of  cities  by  pretended  skill  in  the  occult  sciences, 
more  especially  in  the  art  of  chiromancy.  Some  of  them  are  dancers 
and  minstrels,  while  others  vend  charms,  philters,  poisons,  and  drugs 
of  vaunted  efficacy.  Like  their  brethren  in  England,  most  of  the 
male  gypjsies  are  profound  adepts  in  horse-flesh,  in  donkey  dealing, 
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and  in  maring  game;  bat,  instead  of  mending  tin  pots  and  kettles, 
the  onlj  handicrafts  I  hare  seen  them  engsged  in  is  the  making  and 
repairing  of  osier  baskets,  tents,  and  in  spinning  cotton  and  woollen 
yam  for  their  tents  and  wearing  appaieL 

Relioion.— They  hare  no  phices  of  religions  worship,  nor  hare 
they  erer  been  obserred  to  pray  or  engage  in  the  performance  of 
any  religions  rite;  thongh,  for  conyenience  sake,  some  of  their  sheikhs 
or  elders,  like  the  Druses,  Ansairis,  and  Ismailis,  hare  been  known 
occasionally  to  conform  to  the  exterior  obseirance  of  Mahomedan 
worship,  and  to  circumcise  their  children.  The  aged  chief  of  a  gypsy 
tribe  in  the  plains  of  Aleppo  repeated  to  me  in  Arabic  the  Mahomedan 
confession  of  faith,  though  not  without  seyenJ  mistakes,  and  the 

entire  omission  of  the  words  ^\ '  Aj^t  ^Xa^o^  (Mahomed  is  the 

Ambassador  of  Ood).  He  stated  that  he  and  his  tribe  acknowledged 
one  supreme,  ererhisting,  and  all-powerful  Being;  and  believed  in  an 
existence  after  death,  in  a  state  of  reward  or  punishment,  connected 
with  metempsychosis. 

He  denied  that  his  tribe,  like  the  Ansairis,  worshipped  the  stars, 
or  that  they  adored  the  creative  principle,  like  the  Ismailis,  under 
the  external  symbol  of  the  pudendum  mtUiebre — allegations  which 
have  frequently  been  made  against  the  Kurbdts  by  the  Mahomedans 
and  Christian  Syrians.  He  denied  also  that  the  Kurbdts,  like  the 
Jews  and  Ansairis,  held  in  abhorrence  the  eel  and  the  celebrated 
black  fish  of  the  Lake  of  Antioch,  which,  from  not  having  scales,  are 
forbidden  to  the  former  under  the  Mosaic  law:  ''And  whatsoever  hath 
not  fins  and  scales  ye  may  not  eat:  it  is  unclean  unto  you**  (Deut. 
xiv.  10).  I  am  assured,  however,  that  the  Knrbats,  who,  like  the 
Pariahs  of  India,  are  the  flayers  of  animals  dying  a  natural  death, 
devour  the  carcases  of  all  sorts  of  animals  except  the  hog. 

Physical  Appearance. — In  their  slender  but  well-kuit  figures, 
tawny  complexion,  rather  prominent  cheek-bones,  straight  black 
hair,  and  stature  rather  below  the  middle  size,  the  Kurb&ts,  Jingdnihs, 
and  Ndwers  in  no  way  differ  from  the  gypsy  of  Europe.  The  fiicial 
angle  assimilates  more  the  Hindu  type  than  that  of  the  Tartar  or 
Turcoman.  The  dark  eye  is  not  invariable.  In  the  mountains  of 
Antioch  I  met  several  blue  and  grey-eyed  gypsies,  and  have  observed 
a  similar  feature  occasionally,  in  the  Arabs  of  Petra  and  Palmyra, 
among  the  Syrians,  and  also  among  the  Xebeques  and  Euruqnes  of 
Asia  Minor.  The  gypsy  of  Asia  has  also  that  peculiar  and  inde- 
scribable expression  and  appearance  of  eye  which  I  have  remarked 
strongly  developed  in  the  gypsy  of  Moorish  Spain  and  Africa— a 
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featare  which,  like  the  brand  in  the  forehead  of  the  first  murderer, 
stamps  this  marked  race  oyer  the  whole  globe;  and,  when  once 
observed,  is  never  forgotten.  The  "evil  eye'*  is  not  the  least  of  the 
powers  with  which  this  people  is  snperstitiously  invested;  and,  if 
there  be  any  truth  in  the  overstrained  doctrines  of  animal  magnetism, 
one  could  not  possibly  frame  to  the  imagination  an  eye  so  well 
calculated  to  produce  an  intense  mesmeric  effect. 

Dress  and  Domestic  Habits. — Half  naked  in  the  plains  and 
mountains,  they  dress  in  towns  and  cities  much  like  the  ordinary 
classes  of  the  iohabitants.  A  red  tarboush,  wrapped  round  with  a 
red  and  blue  striped  handkerchief,  a  blue  striped  caftan,  woollen  or 
leather  girdle,  sandals,  and  the  striped  woollen  abbayeh,  constituted 
the  costume  of  some  of  their  sheikhs  whom  I  saw  at  Antioch. 

In  winter  they  are  usually  to  be  found  on  the  outskirts  of  some 
large  town,  living  in  what  are  called  beit  thahr,  a  sort  of  half  hut, 
half  tent,  easily  removed.  In  summer  they  go  forth  into  the  plains 
and  mountains,  where  they  live  in  tents  or  in  old,  ruins,  but  never  very 
far  distant  from  the  haunts  of  their  prey — ^mankind.  These  migra- 
tions are  regular,  and  not  of  any  great  extent.  They  never  forsake 
the  country  altogether,  unless  driven  by  political  persecution. 

Sheikh  Rassho,  the  head  of  the  Aleppo  gypsies,  informed  me  that 
his  tribe  was  divided  into  thirty  beitSy  or  houses,  for  which,  and  the 
tax  upon  which,  he  was  responsible  to  the  Turkish  Government. 
The  names  of  the  belts  are  for  the  most  part  Mussulman,  as  will  appear 
by  Sheikh  Rassho's  list.  The  old  man  could  only  recollect  twenty- 
eight  names  out  of  the  thirty,  which  are  as  follow :— > 


Beits. 

Syud. 

Mustafa. 

Rejib  I. 

Hassan. 

Hdjji  Abdi. 

Rejib  II. 

Khalil. 

Mahm6d. 

Jumdo. 

Ahmed  I. 

Ahm6d. 

Hallo  K£la. 

Darwesh. 

Khalla. 

Fahl. 

Assad. 

Mustef. 

Hamdi. 

Khalaf. 

mjji. 

B6sh  Guzzar. 

Akku  Ali. 

Jumdi. 

Akki  Khallo. 

Hajji  Ahmed. 

Mnst6r. 
Ahmed  II. 

Sheikh*  Rassho. 

The  old  gypsy,  in  reply  to  my  questions,  told  me  that  the 
Kurbdts,  Ndwers,  Rumells,  and  Jingdnihs,  were  all  of  the  same 
family,  and  had  lived  in  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  since  the  creation; 
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though  he  had  heard  a  tradition  of  their  foie&thers  having  oome 
from  Hind.     The  T}iim£aBy  he  thought,  were  their  eonsina. 

The  females  of  the  EorbatB  dress  like  other  women  of  the  lower 
orders  of  Syria;  bat  delight  more  in  ornaments  of  silrer  and  brass, 
ear-rings,  nose-rings,  armlets,  hraoelets,  and  bangles.  Tfaej  tell 
fortunes,  cat  faggots,  spin,  and  take  care  of  the  dogs,  cats,  ponltiy, 
and  children.  They  cook  exactly  like  the  gypsy  women  of  England. 
Their  cauldron,  suspended  from  crossed  sticks  over  the  embers  of  a 
large  fire,  I  have  often  found  to  contain  a  capital  mess  of  meat  and 
regetables. 

If  any  credence  may  be  given  to  the  assertions  of  the  Turks  and 
Syrians,  the  Kurbat  damsels  are  not  so  chaste  as  their  sisters  of 
Europe  are  reported  to  be,  although  they  wear  constantly  until 
marriage  a  certain  cloth,  in  token  and  in  pledge  of  spotless  virginity, 
which  the  husband  alone,  on  this  occasion,  is  permitted  to  take  off. 

Lanouagb. — I  cannot  find  that  the  Kurb^ts  have  any  peculiar 
written  characters  or  symbols  for  letters  or  words.  Their  sheikhs 
assured  me  they  had,  and  that  there  were  two  men  in  the  tribes  who 
could  write  them;  but  as  they  could  not  write  themselves,  and  as  they 
did  not  produce  these  men,  or  any  specimens  of  their  writing,  as  they 
often  promised  to  do,  I  am  hence  led  to  infer,  as  well  as  from  other 
inquiries,  that  the  written  characters  or  symbols  of  their  language,  or 
rather  jargon,  have  either  been  lost  or  are  only  known  to  a  very  few, 
who  superstitiously  keep  them  secret. 

In  the  bazars  aqd  markets  of  Syria  the  Knrbats  speak  Arabic  or 
Turkish,  as  the  case  may  be;  but  at  home,  as  I  have  had  many 
opportunities  of  observing,  they  speak  their  own  language.  The 
following  scanty  list  of  Kurbdt  words  I  obtained,  viva  voce,  from  the 
Aleppo  tribes,  and  checked  them  subsequently  by  reference  to  a  tribe 
near  Antioch. 

I  have  not  now  the  opportunity  to  enter  into  an  etymological 
analysis  of  the  words  composing  the  list;  but  it  will  be  perceived 
at  a  glance  that  many  are  evidently  from  Sanscrit  roots,  with  which 
the  Persian,  Turkish,  and  Arabic  have  been,  perhaps  successively, 
intermingled.  The  numerals  are  partly  of  Hindu  origin,  partly 
Persian.  Those  between  ten  and  twenty  are  expressed  thus: — 
Das  ek,  das  di,  das  turrun,  &c.,  or  ten  one,  ten  two,  ten  three,  &c,, 
for  eleven,  twelve,  thirteen,  &c.,  as  in  Turkish ;  twenty,  thirty, 
forty,  and  fifty  are  expressed  in  nearly  pure  Persian  terms;  but  the 
number  sixty  is  expressed,  as  is  often  done  in  India,  by  turrun  vUt, 
or  three  twenties;  seventy,  by  turrun  vist  das,  or  three  twenties  and 
ten;  eighty,  by  char  vist,  or  four  twenties ;  and  ninety,  hj  chdr  vist 
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cUu,  The  number  one  handred  is  the  Persian  sad;  two  hundred,  di 
sad,  &c.;  and  the  term  for  a  thousand,  beyond  which  the  Kurbdt 
arithmetic  does  not  ascend,  is  the  Persian  hazdr,  used  also  in  Hin« 
dustdni. 

I  have  not  with  me  Mr.  Borrow's  excellent  work  on  the  dialects 
of  the  gypsies  of  Spain  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  or,  indeed  any 
other  work  on  this  singular  race,  to  consult ;  but,  as  far  as  my  own 
recollection  goes,  I  have  little  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  any  person 
will  take  the  trouble  of  making  the  comparison,  he  will  find  many 
curious  points  of  resemblance,  with  the  aid  of  even  the  very  imperfect 
and  circumscribed  list  now  sent,  between  all  the  different  jargons 
spoken  by  these  nomade  races,  and  all  pointing  to  India,  through 
Persia,  Turkey,  and  Tartary,  as  their  origin.  H<i  will  do  well  to 
observe  that  the  more  remote  from  the  source,  the  more  polluted  and 
intermixed  the  original  language  will  naturally  become. 

The  Dumdn  list  of  words  I  obtained  also  from  one  of  the  tribe,  an 
itinerant  minstrel,  juggler,  and  fortune-teller  from  the  Alt6n  Kieupri 
(Golden  Bridge),  in  the  pashalik  of  Baghdad.  While  most  of  the 
words  are  identical  with  the  Kurb^t,  it  will  be  noted  that  in  the 
Dumdn  dialect,  Turkish  and  Persian  are  more  prevalent.  The 
numerals  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Kurb^t,  with  the  exception 
that  the  D6mdns  use  the  Persian  sih  for  three,  instead  of  turruTiy  and 
the  Persian  deh  for  ten,  instead  of  das. 

The  genitive  affix  ki,  in  both  dialects,  as  man-hiy  to-ki,  hui-ki  (of 
me,  of  thee,  of  him;  or,  mine,  thine,  his),  reminds  one  powerfully  of 
the  Hindustani  mode  of  forming  the  same  case. 


List  op  Wobds — KurbAt  and  DijmAn. 
(Spelling  and  pronunciation  as  adopted  by  Royal  Asiatic  Society.) 


English, 


Father 

Mother 

Brother 

Sister 


Kindred, 
Kurhdt, 


bdbur 
aida 
bhairii 
bhanu 


Dumdn. 


bdbur. 

aida  and  ana. 

ber^van. 

kochi. 


Sun 
Moon 


\ 


Natural  Objects. 

gaham 
beiuf 


gdham. 
heitif. 
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Engluh* 

Star 
Air 

HeaveiiB 
Tbe  earth 
Fire 
Water 
Raio 
Snow 
Cloud 
Light 
Sea 

Mountain 
A  spring 
Stone 
Salt 
Milk 
Barley 
Wheat 
Iron 
Night 
Day 
Onion 

Dhurra  (Holcum 
•  sorghum) 
Rice 


A  hare 

Dog 

Cat 

Horse 

Mare 

Ass 

Sbeep 

Cow 

Bull 

Fowl 

Camel 
Crow 

Snake 
Fish 


Kurbdt. 


astara 

tAI  and  yai 

khdai 

har^  ard,  or  turn 

pani 

harsenden 

khif 

hariidi 

tshek 

ddngnz 

thull 

kh^i 

viith 

]6n 

kir  and  lebben 

jow 

gheysiif 

n^l 

ardt 

bedifl 

lussnn,  pijis 

ak 

hrinj 

Animals,  d:c. 

kunder 

s^runter 

psik 

ghora  or  aghora 

luino 

kharr 

bakra 

gdru 

goruf  or  niaia  goru 

jeysh-chumdri 

d6nguz 

dnbba,  asht 

kil,  hashzeik;  and 

tdnuk 
sdnb,  aiLmp 
raachchi 


Dumdn, 


astara. 

kannad  h^vd. 

ghennader. 

bar. 

iLr. 

how. 

birdn. 

aiiiff. 

bulT{it. 

ar  and  aidinlik. 

daireh  and  dungaz. 

ffhiella. 

kh^oi. 

kAwer. 

khoi. 

shir. 

jow. 

fhiannam. 
halUk. 
show, 
ghiundez. 
piyiz. 
ar. 

silkL 


kunder. 

kdchek. 

kadizor. 

asp. 

mino. 

kharri. 

khaid^i. 

kaikuz. 

meshj^k. 

mirrishk. 

d6nguz. 

ashtur. 

sereh. 

marr. 
machchi. 


Finger 

Haud 

Eye 


Parts  of  the  Human  Body, 

anglA,  £ngul  pechi. 

ku8t(im,  kusttir        •  dast. 
akki  and  ankhi  jow. 
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Engluk, 

Hair 

Ear 

Neck 

Knee 

Teeth 

Head 

Flesh 


Kurbdt. 


vfil  or  bdl 

k^n  and  kannir 

giirgiir 

luluk,  chokjiim 

ddndeir 

fiir^  chir 

marsi 


Dumdn. 


khallaf. 

priiik. 

kantlagu. 

koppaku. 

ghi61u. 

murrds. 

g66ht 


A  well 

An  egg 

A  ring 

God 

A  ship 

Boat 

War 

A  Christian 

Door 

Boy 

Girl 

Thief 

Tent 

Knife 

Rope 

Book 

City 

Village 

Bridge 

Castle 

Paper 

Bread 

House 

King 

Love 

Month 
Colour 
Year 


Miscellaneous  Nouns, 
astal;  chdl 

angdshteri 

khdwarje 

ghemmiy  durongaye 

shdtdr 

laghish,  kiwye 

kuttiir 

kdpi 

chdgii 

lafti 

kuft 

chdder 

chiri 

kund6ri 

kit^b 

yidr 

deh,  diyar 

kieupri 

kiUa 

kdghaz 

manna  ' 

kuri  or  kin 

padshah 

mancamri  and 

camri 
munhy  mas 
tdwiil 
das  di  mas,  yarras 

or  barras 


chil. 

heili. 

dastiiri. 

AUah. 

ghemmi. 

shdtdr. 


nosarn. 

kapi. 

Idwak. 

kechikeh 

khaidk. 

ch^der. 

khair. 

kundori  and  sijiim. 

kitdb,  mushuUeh. 

viir. 

deh,  diy^. 

kieupri. 

kalla. 

k^ghaz. 

n^n. 

m^L* 

beghirtmish. 

camri. 

viha,  mas. 
tdwal. 

deb  di  mas  or  dab  di 
viha. 


Personal  and  Possessive  Pronouns, 


I 

Thou 

He 

Mine 

Thine 

His 


man 

t6 

hfii 

maki  or  man  ki 

to  ki  or  toi  ki 

hui  ki 


man. 
to. 

hai 

ma  ki  or  manki. 
to  ki  or  toi  ki. 
hui  ki. 
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EngliMh. 


Cardinal  Numbers. 
Kurbdt. 


Dumdfu 


One 

1 
ek                              1 

The  Dumin  is  the 

Two 

di 

same,  except  mk 

Three 

turrun 

for  "three."  and 

Poor                       1 

char  or  shtar 

deh  for  "  ten." 

Five 

penj 

Six 

shefih 

Seven 

heft 

Ei^ht 

hesht 

Nine 

na  or  nu 

Ten                         j 

das 

Eleven                    , 

das  ek                        i 

Twelve 

»   di 

Thirteen 

„   turmn                  ' 

Fourteen 

„   char 

Fifteen 

„    penj 

Sixteen 

„   shesh 

Seventeen 

„   heft 

Eighteen 

,,   hesht 

Nineteen 

„   na 

Twenty 

vist  or  bist 

Twenty-one 

vist  ek 

Twenty-two,  &c. 

Tist  di,  &c. 

Thirty 

si 

Forty 

chhil 

Fifty 

penjeh 

Sixty 

turmn  vist 

Seventy 

turrun  \{Ri  das 

Eighty 

chdr  Yist 

Ninety 

chdr  yist  das 

• 

One  hundred 

sad 

Two  hundred 

di  sad 

A  thousand 

.   kazar 

AdjectiveB, 

Sick 

numshti 

bini4r,  m£r. 

Bad 

knmnarrey 

kl6na. 

Good 

gabay 

arunder. 

Great 

dur6nkay,  burro 

m^in. 

Small 

turontay,  thoranki 

cbijchuk. 

Black 

k^d,  kdlo 

kdni,  shippia. 

White 

pannarey 
lorey,  loley 
zard 

suffeid. 

Red 

knnnu. 

Yellow 

zard,  kulp. 

Green 

kark 

sukkuL 

Blue 

niley 

nila. 

Cold 

sia 

siiki. 

Hot 

tottey 

khunney. 
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English, 


Much 
A  little 
Enoagh 
Here 


Adverbs. 
Kurhdt, 


bh6yih 

thordki 

basey 

veshli,  itao,  idhur 


Dumdn. 


phurga. 
endika. 
nar.  . 
bundeh . 


Verbs. 


To  come 

Togo 

To  eat 

To  drink 

To  bring 

To  tell  fortune 


•a   [  imperative 

kham  ] 

piun    \  imperative 

ndn      I 

fal  wannakerim 


)a. 

JO. 

^ham. 
piun. 
winni. 


Since  my  visit  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus  I  am  more  than  ever 
convinced  that  from  the  borders  of  this  classic  river  originally 
migrated  the  hordes  of  gypsies  that  are  scattered  over  Europe,  Asia, 
and  the  northern  confines  of  Africa.  The  dialects  spoken  by  the 
numerous  tribes  which  swarm  upon  the  territories  adjacent  to  the 
Indus,  from  the  sea  to  the  snowy  mountains  of  Himalaya  and  Tartary, 
have  with  those  spoken  by  the  gypsies  a  certain  family  resemblance, 
which,  like  their  physical  features,  cannot  be  mistaken.  At  present 
I  find  it  imfiTossible  to  place  my  hand  on  any  particular  tribe,  and  say. 
This  is  the  parent  stock  of  the  gypsies;  but  as  far  as  my  researches 
have  gone,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  this  singular  race  derives 
its  origin,  not  from  one  alone,  but  from  several  of  the  tribes  that 
constitute  the  great  family  of  mankind  dwelling  on  or  adjacent  to  the 
banks  of  the  Indus. 

The  manners  and  habits  of  a  singular  wandering  tribe  called  the 
Jats,  and  their  physical  appearance,  reminded  me  strongly  of  the 
gypsies  of  Egypt  and  Syria ;  and  I  have  requested  Mr.  Macleod,  the 
collector  of  customs  at  Kurrachee,  and  Lieut.  Burton,  of  the  Bombay 
Army,  to  procure  me  short  vocabularies  of  the  language  of  this 
nomade  race.' 

The  Jats  wander  all  over  the  country,  from  the  confines  of  Persia, 
Kurdistan,  and  Tartary,  to  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean.     I  saw  a 


'  See  Barton's  <'  Sindh,"  page  246. 
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tribe  of  them  living  in  rode  moveable  hats  and  tents,  in  a  wood  of 
babul  trees  near  Goojah,  between  Knrrachee  and  the  Indas.  The  Jats 
most  not  be  confounded  with  the  Jats,  another  tribe  in  Scinde. 

In  the  vocabularies  collected  bj  Captains  Eastwick,  Leech,  &c,  of 
the  dialects  of  the  various  tribes  of  the  Indus  and  Affghauistan,  will 
be  found  more  or  less  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Kurbdts — ^tlie  gypsies 
of  Syria.  This  resemblance  is  most  striking  in  words  supposed  to  be 
of  Zend  or  Sanscrit  origin.  The  numerals  of  the  Eurbats,  and  of 
almost  all  the  tribes  of  the  Indus,  is  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  or 
Zend  and  Persian.  A  few  Persian,  Turkish,  and  Arabic  words  are 
common  to  all.  The  following  is  a  comparative  list  of  the  ordinary 
dialects  of  Scinde  and  Laghman,  in  AfTghanistan,  with  that  of  the 
Syrian  gypsies. 


English, 

• 

Gypsy  of  Syria, 

Scinde, 

Laghman 
{Afghanistan) 

Father 

bdbdr 

bdba 

baba. 

Brother 

bhairii 

bhira 

Sister 

bhdnii 

bhen 

A  boy 

chogo 

chhokar 

A  star 

astara 

tara 

Air 

vil  and  vdi 

wa  or  vi 

Fire 

ag 

bah  and  ag 

Water 

p^ni 

p6ni 

Rain 

barsenden 

vars^t,  barsdt 

Salt 

16n 

l(in  and  16n 

Mn. 

Milk 

kbird  or  lebben 

khir 

Barley 

jow 

jow 

t 

Night 

ar^t 

rdt 

A  goat  or  sheep 

bakra 

bakkar 

t 

A  horse 

ghora 

ghora 

ghora. 

A  serpent 

sanb  or  sanp 

sdp  or  sanp 

A  fish 

machchi 

machchi 

machh. 

A  finger 

angld  or  ang(il 

ang(ir 
akh 

An  eye 

akki  or  anki 

anch. 

Hair 

v&l  or  bdl 

vdr  or  vdl 

Ear 

kan  or  kannir 

kan 

kad. 

Teeth 

dandeir 

dand 

dan. 

Flesh 

mdrs  or  m&rsi 

mahs 

An  egg 

ano 

ano 

Book 

kit^b 

kitab 

Paper 

kaghaz 

k^ghadh 

Bread 

manna 

manni 

Mountain  or  hill 

thall 

thallo  (a  mound, 
Arabic  teT) 

House 

kuri 

gbur 

King 

pddshah 

padshah 
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Engluh. 

Oypsy  of  Syria, 

Seinde. 

A  yeai 

das  di  mas   or 

ydrah  or  bdra- 

▼erras 

mah 

A  month 

mas  or  munh 

mahno 

Great 

diironkay   or 

varro  or  waddo 

barra 

Small 

tiirontay  or 
th6ranki 

th6ro  or  nddho 

Black 

kdl£,  kdl6 

kdr6 

Yellow 

Eard 

zarda 

Red 

lorey  or  loley 

m 

Warm 

tottey 

koso  or  tatto 

Enough 

basey  or  bas 
yeslili^    itan^ 

^hano  or  bas 
ith6  or  idd6 

Here 

ithur 

To  eat 

khdm 

khian 

To  drink 

piun 

pian 

To  bring 

ndn 

andn 

I 

man 

mun  or  awan 

Thou 

to 

tun 

He 

hui 

h(i 

Mine 

ma-ki  or  man-ki 

mun-jo  or  mun- 
khi 

Thine 

to-ki 

to-jo  or  to-khi 

His 

h(ii.ki 

hina-jo  or  hina- 
khi 

Loffhman 
{Afghanistan), 


ard. 


''A  mother"  is  expressed  in  the  dialect  of  the  Syrian  gypsies  by 
the  word  aida;  in  the  Laghman,  pashdi;  in  the  Siah-p6Bh  Kaffir 
dialects  by  ai  or  hai,  which  is  also  used  by  the  Mahrattas. 

The  Sanskrit  word  I6n, "  salt/'  ankh  or  achi,  "  eye,"  ddnt,  « tooth," 
kany  "  ear,"  gai,  "  cow,"  ghora,  **  horse,"  joWy  "  barley,"  are  found 
with  but  little  variation  in  the  dialects  of  the  Pashai,  Laghman, 
Highlands  of  Deer,  Tirhai,  and  Siah-pdsh  Kaffir  tribes. 


GYPSIES  OP  PERSIA. 

Since  last  writing  I  have  pursued  my  enquiries  after  the  gypsies 
into  Persia,  and  have  found  them  on  the  great  plain  of  Persepolis, 
in  the  blooming  vaUey  of  Shiraz,  in  the  Bakhtiyar  mountains,  on  the 
scorched  plains  of  the  Dashtistan,  and  Chaldea.  In  northern  Persia 
they  may  be  traced  to  the  Caspian,  probably  far  beyond;  and 
easterly,  to  the  deserts  of  Kerman  and  Mekran.  I  have  previously 
mentioned  their  existence  in  Scinde,  Beloochistan,  and  Mooltan. 
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Thej  affect  bnt  litUo  the  hard  seantj  £ue  and  nnintefiestiag  life 
of  tbe  desert,  preferring  the  Tieinity  of  towns,  villages,  &c,  the  fixed 
abodes  of  their  more  iudustrioos  brethren,  on  whose  credalitj,  as  in 
other  countries,  thej  partlj  subsist.  Thej  wander  about  from  town 
to  town  and  from  Tillage  to  Tillage,  CBcamping  almost  alwajB  in 
their  Tieinity ;  perfectly  distinct  from  the  pastoral  Iliats,  TurkonumSy 
Kurds,  and  other  nomades,  who  are  generally  found  at  a  distance  from 
the  abodes  of  settled  man.  Their  winter  quartern  are  usually  low, 
warm  plains,  which  they  forsake  in  the  sommer  for  the  cooler  high- 
lands and  plateaus. 

The  ostensible  trades  of  the  gypsies  of  Peivia  are  those  of  the 

blacksmith,  tinker  (Ahangar  ljjb\)^  cattle  doctor,  winnowing-sieTe 
makers  (jJo  Jl-^^  GherbAl  band),  fortune  teller  (Fi\  gir  j^  JU), 

tinners   of  brass  and   iron   Tcnels  (Safih  gar  ^  ijJua)y  Teaders  of 

charms  and  philtres,  conjurers,  dancers,  mountebanks,  carTers  of 
wooden  basins,  &o.  They  sometimes  practise  the  art  of  the  gold  and 
silTcr  smith,  and  are  known  to  he  forgers  of  the  current  coin  of  Persia 

and  Turkey.     These  are   the   Zergars  (^«;  literally  ^^ workers  in 

gold**)  of  the  tribe.     Others  sometimes  make  saddles,  and  are  thence 

called  ZiDgar  {ijj\);  hence  (and  from  Zin«aBeh«  a  Kurdish  tnbe, 

who  are  supposed  to  be  of  gypsy  origin)  the  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
German  words  for  gjpsy,  viz. — Zingari,  Zincali,  and  Zigeuner. 

Tbe  professors  of  these  different  arts  generally  wander  about  in 
neparate  bands  or  ^  taifehs,**  and  are  thought  by  soma  Persians  Co 
faaTO  a  separate  origin;  but  identity  of  feature,  and  the  greai  simi- 
larity of  their  secret  laagoage  or  jargon,  prore  them  to  be  of  one 
stock.  Two  great  diTisions,  howeTor,  may  be  aeknowledged  jn 
Feisii^  which  comprise  all  those  jast  mentioae49  via. — 

1.  The  Kaoli  (or  Ghurbati,  identical  with  the  Kurbdts  of  Syria). 

2.  The  Giob^z. 

Regarding  the  denTation  of  ihese  appdlations,  the  Persians  and 
gypsies  themselTes  are  at  variance ;  but  the  most  probable  inference 

is  that  the  word  Kaoli  is  a  corruption  for  K^buli  QJjIOi  ^  ^^^^ 
Cabal,**  whence.  Sir  J.  Malcolm  states,  Bahcara  Gour  imparted 
twelve  thousand  mustcUoiB  and  singers  into  Persia. .  Tbe  daacii^ 
girls  of  Persia  go  by  the  ^weial  name  of  Kaoli  to  this  day. 

The  name  Gkurbat,  or  Kurbat,  is  also  doubtfnl;  bat  is  most  eona- 
monly  supposed  to  mean  a  stcanger,  a  wanderer  from  his  oountry^  as 
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implieii  by  the  word  Ghurbati  (  Ju -c).     The  word  Gdob^  ia  still 

obscure;  its  literal  meaniDg  iu  Persian  (one  taking  pleasure  io  cattle) 
is  obvious. 

Independent  of  these  Taifehs,  are  other  troops  of  vagabonds  of 
various  tribes^  who  lead  a  thieving,  gypsy  sort  of  life  about  the 
country,  under  the  names  of  Kaoli  and  Giu>hiz,  but  who  are  qot  to 
be  confounded  with  the  true  gypsy. 

The  true  Kaoli  and  Gdobdz  never,  or  very  rarely,  intermarry 
with  the  Persians,  Arabs,  or  Turks,  although  outwardly  professing 
Islam,  like  their  brethren  in  Scinde,  Egypt,  Irak,  and  Syria.  The 
Gdobdz,  indeed,  assert  the  honour  of  being  fiiuyads^^a  claim  stoutly 
denied  them  by  the  Turks,  Arabs,  and  Persians,  who  regard  them  as 
perfectly  distinct  in  origin  from  themselves,  and  as  outcasts ;  in  short, 
they  regard  both  Kaoli  and  Giobiz  much  in  the  same  light  as  the 
Hindus  look  upon  the  wretched  Pariah. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  their  secret  worda*^ 

Persian  Gypsy. 

Father ^or  Bft)iir. 

Mother Ddi  ^r  Adai. 

Horse  .  • , . » ^  • » Gh<ira. 

Egg , . .  ^ Anai  <n'  Tanai. 

Water Paaow. 

Ring    ^ An^shteri. 

Night ^ Arit  and  Show. 

Sheep B&ri  and  Bakra. 

Hair    ,, Bil, 

Barley Jow. 

These  words  are  nearly  identical  ivith  the  Hindustani,  and  v^ith 
the  Syrian  gjfsy,  equivalents. 


[The  foDowing  list  of  words  used  by  the  gypsies  in  Syria  was 
made  by  Mr.  W.  Burckhardt  Barker,  at  Aleppo,  in  September,  1 847> 
and  was  presented  to  the  Society  upon  the  reading  of  the  foregoing 
paper.  It  contains  some  additional  words,  and  affords  aome  .corrobo- 
rations which  inay  b^  U0^ful•  Mr.  Barker's  orthography  has  been 
retained. — Ed.] 
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Englith, 

Gypsy. 

Engluik. 

Gypty. 

Water 

panee. 

Sea 

dengis. 

Bread 

manna. 

Sky 

hooah. 

Milk 

keer. 

Fire 

^* 

Sun 

gam. 
beino. 

Cold 

su. 

Moon 

Hot 

tubtfe. 

Man 

manns. 

My  father 

babnm,  nr. 

Woman 

ffionr. 
lavtee. 

My  mother 

dadnm,  nr. 

Girl 

My  son 

ckronm,  nr. 

Boy 

kroo. 

Daughter 

labtee. 

Horse 

ugubra. 

Salt 

sona. 

Good 

g&e  bai. 

Camel 

deven. 

Bad 

kumnaray. 

Sheep 

backrab. 

Go 

gis. 

Death 

merisb. 

Come 

pab. 

Black 

kalah. 

Tbis 

niha. 

Red 

louro. 

No 

nenna. 

Sword 

turwanr. 

Gipsey 

doum. 

Kill 

maros. 

YeV 

ari. 

Barley 

djao. 

I 

ma. 

Com 

gehsur. 

You 

tu. 

Cold  water 

sceildi  panee, 

He 

boo. 

tahti  panee 

I  eat  bread 

ma  mana  kami. 

White 

braurab. 

Drink 

nepium. 

Straw 

biss. 

Head 

ser. 

Cow 

goorur. 

Eyes 

Wose 

akium. 

Cotton 

cupep. 

nakoum. 

Hunger 

beala. 

Moatb 

yavomm. 
habsome. 

Blood 

low. 

Hand 

Melon 

karbeza. 

Foot 

kutcboum. 

I  want 

kaimeh. 

One 

yek 

I  wish  to  go 

kaineckdgaur 

Two 

dedi. 

Brother 

bahr. 

Tbree 

serum. 

Star 

astara. 

Four 

sbtar. 

Earth 

dool. 

Five 

peni. 

A  tree 

loura. 

Six 

sbesh. 

Spouse 

kure. 

Seven 

beft. 

Wind 

vaT. 

Eigbt 

besbt. 

Goat 

bizin. 

Nine 

neb. 

Cat 

isuk. 

Ten 

de. 

Day 

seratab. 

Rain 

waursundaw. 

Snake 

sob. 

Mud 

cbekul. 

Fish 

macbau. 

Stone 

wat. 

Bird 

kirkee. 

Eng 

lUh. 

Oypgy. 

I  came  from 

Antiocb 

ma  E*Antnki  eiroom. 

You  oame  fi 

rom  Antiooh 

tu  E'Antukfi  eiroor. 

FrtLjer  is  be 

itter  tban  sleep 

namaz  soeesh  g 

[uebteri. 
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Art.  XVII. — Additional  Notes  upon  the  Zend  Language. 

By  John  Bomeb^  Esq. 

[Read  16<A  June,  1855.] 

[I  baye  lately  liad  an  opportnnity  of  resaming  the  examination  of 
the  Zend  question^  and  have  put  down  the  result  to  serve  as  a 
** Postscript"  to  my  "Brief  Notices,"*  Ac— J.  R.,  May,  1855.] 

It  is  alleged  that  the  invention  of  a  language  of  so  mnch  character 
and  grammatical  peculiarity  as  thie  Zend  is  an  impossibility,  as  may 
be  proved  by  reference  to  the  fictitious  Formosan  language,  and  that 
of  the  Asmini  Zab^  of  the  Desdtir.  But  the  analogy  does  not  hold. 
These  psendo  tongues  are  the  products  of  pure  imagination ;  both 
unscrupulous  inventions ;  the  execution  of  the  last,  clumsy  and  open 
to  instant  detection.  But  the  artificial  construction  of  Zend  out  of 
Sanskrit  materials  (allowing  for  the  deception  of  the  act)  proceeded 
on,  and  was  efiected  in,  a  very  different  manner.  A  real  language, 
with  which  the  operators  were  well  acquainted  (see  what  Bumouf 
says  of  the  mobed'  Neriosingh),  was  to  be  taken  in  hand  ;  the  work 
was  facilitated  by  using  an  alphabet — that  of  old  Persian — corre^ 
spending,  in  its  employment  of  distinct  characters  for  the  short  vowels, 
with  that  of  Sanskrit ;  the  business  was  skilfully  performed,  and  the 
knowledge  of  Sanskrit  is  so  successfully  applied,  as  to  complete  the 
fabrication  of  a  language  in  which  Sir  William  Jones,  to  his  surprise, 
found  six  words  of  pure  Sanskrit  out  of  ten  of  the  Zend  text,  with 
some  of  its  inflexions  formed  by  the  rules  of  the  "  Vyikaran.*' 
Dr.  Wilson  observes  that  Zend  shows  an  approach  to  Gujar^ti  idiom 
and  Gnjar^ti  corruption  of  Sanskrit,  which  awakened  his  suspicion. 
Nevertheless  he  thinks  that  none  of  the  exiled  and  depressed  Ptoi 
priests  in  India  could  be  supposed  to  have  had  the  ability  to  invent 
that  language,  abounding  as  it  does  in  analogies  with  other  tongues, 
but  overlooking  the  fact  of  Sanskrit  being  well  known  among  them 
and  used  for  translations  (though  the  Sanskrit  of  these  translations 
cannot  be  called  classical)  more  than  three  hundred  years  ago. 

1  Joonuil  of  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society^  vol.  v.,  p.  95, 
Bobfleqaently  printed  in  a  separate  form. 

s  Bumonf  is  puzzled  at  finding  a  Pirsf  mobed  called  by  th&  name  of  a  Hindu 
^Ticity,  aud  decides  for  its  being  Zend.  He  would  have  arriyed  at  the  right 
solution  of  his  difficulty,  had  he  known  that  the  Pirsis  freely  adopt  Hindu  proper 
namea,  mixing  them  incongruously  with  those  of  old  Persian  heroes  and  kings  ; 
e.y.  Jamshedjl  Manikji,  Bastamy^  Rataajl,  &e. 
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This  language  with  an  approach  to  OajaHill  idiom  and  Gnjardti 
corniptions  of  Sanskrit,  taking  also  Gnjarati  words  as  Kennedy  shows, 
is  supposed  to  have  existed  from  fabulons  ages  elsewhere,  on  what 
authority  is  not  shown,  and  to  hare  been  brought  to  India  by  the 
exiled  Parsis  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century.  But  as  the  authenticity 
of  these  books  of  the  Parsis,  the  sole  depositories  of  the  language 
called  Zend,  has  never  been  proved,  they  cannot  be  received  as 
evidence  oi  the  genuineness  of  that  language ;  and  hence,  Sir  William 
Jonesy  reierring  to  the  wrrtten  specimens  of  it  shown  to  him  by  the 
P&rsi  Bahman,  formed  his  opinion  that  the  Zend  is  a  late  invention  of 
dieir  priests,  subsequent  at  least  to  the  Musulman  invasion ;  tbe  work 
of  exiles  long  separated  from  their  native  land,  and  the  original  seats 
of  their  overthrown  r^igion, 

ts  there  any  record  of  a  people  who  in  any  place  and  at  any  time 
Spoke  Zend  ?  Is  there  any  historical  authority  for  the  iact,  or  does  it 
rest  on  conjectitre  only,  that  a  people  speaking  the  language  of  the 
Zendavesta  were  settled  in  India  at  some  remote  period  between  the 
time  of  the  Buddhist  reformation  and  the  age  of  the  Vedas,  whence 
they  emigrated  to  Perma,  and  thence  re-emigiuted  to  Indiaf  Loaying 
these  questions  to  those  who  may  be  able  to  answer  them,  let  us  turn 
to  the  Pehlevl  in  its  connexion  with  the  Zend.  This  language,  found 
written  interlinear  with  the  Zend,  Mulla  Tiroz  in  his  day,  and  now 
Professor  Westergaard,  allow  to  be  artificial.  It  should,  however,  be 
observed,  that  the  Fehlevi  and  Zend  alphabets  differ  cbi^y  in  the 
first  using  no  distinct  characters  to  mark  the  shofrt  vowels.  Of  an 
edict  said  to  have  been  issued  by  the  last  Sassanians  to  suppress 
Pehlevi  as  a  language,  we  are  unable  to  speak ;  but  whatever  of  truth 
there  may  be  in  the  story,  it  is  evident  that  this  supposed  Pehlevi  was 
not  the  language  to  which  Firdausi  first  gave  that  name,  declaring  it 
to  be  the  language  in  which  he  had  written  the  Sbdh  Nimeh.  P^rsi 
and  Pehlevi  (not  the  interlinear  Pehlevi  of  the  Panis)  are,  according 
to  Firdausi,  two  names  for  one  language ;  and  bis  authority  most 
supersede  any  modern  attempt  to  establish  a  distinction  between  them. 
Spiegel,  on  the  authority  it  is  said  oi  the  Minii  Khird,  puts  P&zend^ 
as  a  third  name  for  the  language  of  the  Shah  N^eh«  Quite  inad* 
missible.  Pdtend  is  a  eommentaiy,  as  the  name  implies,  u/riUai  beUm 
the  Zend  text ;  and  if  we  accept  Firdausi*s  testimony,  Fdrn  is  not 
nearly  but  altogether  identical  with  Persian;  and  so  al|M>,  84  has 
been  shown,  is  his  Pehlevi.     No  definition  contradicting  Firdausi*s, 

>  The  word  is  modem  ;  if  not^  ]ei  the  nae  of  it  by  Firdausi  or  his  cotempo- 
rariesy  or  any  old  authority,  be  ehown,  or  that  it  will  be  found  in  the  Ttokh-i. 
Tabarf  or  its  Pernaa  version,  made  fifty  yean  befoie  the  Bhih  Nimek. 
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as  to  what  was  and  is  pnre  JPehlevi,  can  be  accepted^  unless  supported 
bjr  evidence  as  certain  and  authoritative  as  his  words  in  the  Shdh 
Ndmeh.  As  to  learned  priests  trying  to  make  the  writings  of  the 
Zendavesta  intelligible  under  the  Sassanians  by  Pelilevi,^  later  by 
Fdrsi,  later  in  India  by  Sanskrii,  and  again  later  by  Gujardti  trans- 
lations :  the  notion  is  only  adverted  to,  to  mark  entire  dissent  from 
any  distinction  being  drawn,  if  intended^  between  what  is  called  the 
JPehlevi  of  the  Sassanians  and  the  Fdrsi  of  Firdausi.  No  one  would 
confound  the  true  Fehlevi  of  the  Sassanians,  or  the  Pehlevf  of  that 
version  of  the  **  Kalila  wa  Damna^**  translated  into  Arabic  by  Abdullah 
Bin  Al  Mukaffa,  who  died  a«h.  137  (a.d.  755),  and  the  Pehlevi  of  the 
Shah  Nameh,  with  the  artificial  jargon  of  the  same  name  in  the  books 
of  the  Pdrsis.' 

In  conclusion. —  Referring  to  the  authority  of  Bumouf,  it  is 
objected  to  the  hypothesis  of  Zend  being  an  artificial  language  con-' 
structed  out  of  Sanskrit,  that  there  are  many  forms  in  Zend  where 
Zend  'is  more  primitive  than  Sanskrit,  and  these  very  forms  here  and 
tliere  are  found  irregularities  and  archaisms  in  the  Vedas.  Accepting 
these  as  facts,  ii  would  then  appear  either  that  the  Zend  is  an  older 
language  than  Sanskrit,  or  that  both  proceeded  from  one  common 
source.  Sanskrit,  a  highly  refined,  rich,  and  powerful  language,  has 
been  ancillary  to  a  literature  profound,  extensive^  and  varied,  dating 
further  back  than  three  thousand  years.  Zend,  lying  dead  or  donnant 
the  while,  has  only  reappeared  in  the  books  of  the  Persia,  where  for 
literature  we  have  writings  of  the  very  smallest  worth,  when  not 
absolute  nonsense.  Therefore  the  admission  of  this  relationship 
between  the  two  languages  would  be  proving  too  much ;  and  hence 
we  are  at  liberty  to  take  the  more  probable  side  of  the  question,  and 
not  to  be  called  upon  to  believe  that  the  insufierable  drivel  of  the 
Vendiddd  was  written  in  the  times  of  the  Rig-Veda,  The  etymo* 
logical  feat  of  deriving  Bohini  from  Svamr,  the  tremendous  mistake 
and  its  life -destroying  consequences  of  writing  Agnek  for  Agre^  and 
Spiegel's  copious  list  of  various  readings,  should  warn  us  against  too 
readily  accepting  as  archaisms  or  primitive  forms,  readings  which  may 
be  nothing. better  than  the  clerical  errors  of  ignorant  copyists. 

'  Zend  could  never  be  made  intelligible  by  Pehlevf,  becanse  not  one  dasttir  or 
mobed  of  ten  who  read  and  nDderatand  the  Zend,  can  make  anything  of  PehleW, 
ftom-ila  wantiflg  diatinet  lettata  to  fopreaent  the  ahort  vowels. 

'  For  apecimfiaa  of  this  langoagey  see  JoanuU  oC  tha  Royal  Atiatio  Society^ 
vol.  iv.,  pp.  352,  355,  366«  368,  361^  and  362. 
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Art.  XVIII. — Notes  of  a  Correspondence  with  Sir  John  Bfno* 
ring  on  Buddhist  Literature  in  China,  By  Professor 
Wilson,  President.  W%ft  Notices  of  Chinese  Buddhist 
fo'.tJijU.  fForks  translated  from  the  Sanskrit.     By  Rev.  1^.  Edkins. 


[Read  Hik  March,  1855.] 

Whbn  Sir  John  Bowring  was  on  the  eve  of  leaving  this  country  for 
China,  he  expressed  that  willingness  which  might  have  heen  expected 
from  his  literary  and  liberal  character,  to  promote  any  objects  of 
inquiry  which  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  might  desire  to  have  set  on 
foot.  There  was  no  time  for  any  communication  with  the  Society, 
but  I  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  suggest  the  desirableness 
of  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  any  of  the  books  which 
were  carried  from  India  to  China  by  Buddhist  missionaries,  in  such 
numbers,  during  the  first  six  or  seven  centuries  of  the  Christian  era, 
availing  mjrself  of  the  details  furnished  on  this  head  by  M.  Jalien, 
in  his  life  of  Hionen  Thsang.  The  suggestion  has  been  most  zealously 
acted  upon  by  Sir  John ;  and  I  have  the  pleasure  to  lay  before  the 
Society  some  of  the  results! 

My  letter  and  lists  were,  in  the  first  instance,  printed  and  circu- 
lated, as  appears  by  the  following  communication  :— 

''  Royal  Asiatic  Sooiett. 

*^  The  oUowing  commanication  having  been  addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  it  has 
been  deemed  desirable  by  the  Council  to  give  it  circulation,  in  order 
that  those  who  are  interested  in  the  historical  questions  connected 
with  this  investigation  may  have  an  opportunity  of  furnishing  the 
desired  information.  "  W.  H.  M bdhurst,  Secretary. 

''  Hongkong,  11th  May,  1854. 

"  '  To  Dr.  Bowring,  «  'Oxford,  J 5th  February,  1854. 

&c.,  &c.,  &c. 
'^ '  My  dear  Sir, — I  send  you  herewith  a  list  of  the  Sanskrit  works 
eajrried  to  China  by  Hwen  Tsang  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century, 
and  in  great  part  translated  by  him,  or.  under  his  supervision,  into 
Chinese.  If  any  of  them,  especially  the  originals,  should  be  still  in 
existence,  you  would  do  good  service  to  Sanskrit  literature  and  to  the 
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history  of  Baddhism  by  procuring  copies.  I  have  no  doubt  the  East 
India  Company  wonld  gladly  defray  any  expense  in  procuring  copies 
for  their  library. — Yours  very  truly,  "  H.  H.  Wilson. 

"  Hwen  Tsang  (Hiouen  Thsang  of  Julien)  spent  seyenteen  years 
in  India,  studying  Sanskrit  and  collecting  manuscripts.  In  one  place 
it  is  said  he  took  with  him  to  China  657  works  j  in  another,  that  he 
translated  740  works,  forming  1 335  books.  The  books  were  first 
deposited  in  the  monastery  of  Hong-fa-sse  in  the  capital,  and  were 
afterwards  transferred  to  that  termed  Tsrtseen-sse,  newly  erected  by 
the  emperor.  Hwen  Tsang  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  translating, 
in  which  he  was  encouraged  by  the  emperor,  and,  on  his  death  in 
A.D.  650,  by  his  successor.  A  number  of  learned  men  were  employed 
under  him  as  translators  and  copyists.  By  the  latter  a  thousand 
copies  were  made  of  the  Prajnd  Pdramiti,  of  the  Arya  Bhagavatl, 
Vaishajya  guru  ptirra  pranidhdna  ndma  Mah^yina  Sutra,  and  of  the 
Shat  Mukhi  Dh6ranf. 

'*  The  following  are  mentioned  among  the  translations  made  by 
Hwen  Tsang  and  his  assistants : — 

CHIMBSB  NAME.  SANSKRIT  NAME. 

Pu-sa-tsang'king.  Bodhisatwa  Pitaka  Siitra. 

Fo-le-king.  Buddha  Bh(imi  Sutra. 

Lu-men-to-lo-ni.  Shat  Mukhi  Dhirani. 

Hieu-yeng-ching-kiao-hin.  Sankbyd  Shastra. 

Ta-shing-o-pi-ta-mo-tsa-si-lu.  Mahdydna    Abhidharma  Sangiti 

ShAstra. 

Yu-kia-sse-ti-luu.  Yogdchdrya  Bhiimi  Shistra. 

'*  The  first  fire  works  in  58  books  are  described  as : — Ist,  Memoirs 
of  the  Bodhisatwas;  2d,  Provinces  of  Buddha ;  3d,  Invocations  of  the 
Six  Gates;  4th,  Light  of  Doctrines;  5th,  Treatises  on  the  Abhidharma 
of  the  Great  Vehicle  (Mahdydna).  To  these  translations  prefaces  were 
written  by  the  emperor  and  the  prince  royal. 

"  Kin-kang-pan-jo-po-fo-mi-ta-king.  The  Prajna  Pdramitd  waa 
translated  before,  so  that  it  was  regarded  as  ancient,  and  it  was  the 
emperor's  wish  to  have  it  re-translated.  Hwen  Tsang  at  first  con- 
tented  himself  with  revising  it,  but  finally  he  completed  a  new 
translation.     It  was  finished  in  a.d.  661,  occupying  120  volumes. 

"  Other  translations  were  the — 

She-ta-shing-luDg.  Mahiydna  Sampdrigraha  Shdstra, 

The  same  work,  as  explained  by  as  explained  by  Wu-sing-pu- 

Shi-thsin  or  Vasu  Bandhn,  his  ssa   or   Abhuna  Bodhisatwa, 

commentary.  that  is  to  say,  his  commentary. 
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Yiieii-klii-«liiiig4M4uii|^  Na  Suakrit 

P^-iift-BiiDg-iMA-lifii.  Sattnifctrma    PntbhivBti    Dwin 

Shi«tnu 
Li-men-lan.  N  jaja  Pnreea  tinka  (t  taika). 

In-niBg-lQii.  Nydja  Dwtai  t4imkft. 

Iift-miBg^ka-kki. 

''  The06  thrce  dioald  be  work^  ob  logic,  ike  latter  being  a  eommeat 
on  tbe  vDinier. 

Fa-ebi*Iaii«  Abbidbanna  Jfiaiia  Pnstara. 

Ta-pi-pMba-lim.  MabAribha«b6  Shibtia.     Of  tbit 


it  is  iaid  tbere  were  200  trea^ 
tiseB,  ]00  of  wbieb  were  in 
China,  aad  were  there  tiaaalated. 

**  Besides  the  booke  tianelated,  it  is  said  that  Hwea  TsMig  took 
with  him  to  China  :— 

Yii-kia4vn.  Yoga  Sb^tra. 

Shang-cbing-li-lon.  Nyija  Anns^ra  Sbistra. 

HioD-hiang.  t 

To-ni-fa-lan.  Abbidharma  Sbastra. 

In-ming-lnn«  Sbetaridyd  Sbastra  (Logic). 

Shing-ming^im.  Sabdavidyd  Sbistra  (Giammar). 

Cbong-Inn.  Pr^jnja  MiUa  Sbdstra  Tika. 

Pe-lan.  SatashMra. 

Kwi-sbe.  Abbidharma  Kosfaa  (LexieoB). 

Po^ba.  Abbidharma  Vibhiebi  Sbaetnu 

Lo-tso-o-pi-tan.  Shatp^dibbidharma  Sbistia. 

Pe-je-kie-krnan.  Vj^karanam  (Grammar). 

*'  Of  the  In*ming-lan,  he  took  36  copies ;  of  the  Shing-ming-)iuig^ 
13  copies;  of  the  Sutras,  124  works;  of  the  Treatises  of  the  Mahiyiba^ 
90  works. 

''Of  works  of  different  philosophical  schools^  the  following  are 
specified  : 

l^hang-so-pa«  Sanrdstl  Vddas^  1 5  works, 

San-mi-le-pn        •  SammitiyaSj        15      „ 

Mi-sbsrsse-pn.  Mahis^sakaSy      22      ,, 

Kia-sbe-pi-ye-pu.  Kdsyapiyas,        17      » 

Fa-mi-po.  Dharmagaptas,  42      ,, 

Shwe-i-tsi-yn-pn.  Sarvasti  Vidas,  67      ^ 

"  The  question  is,  whether  all  or  any  of  these  works,  whether  in 
the  original  Sanskrit  or  the  Chinese  traasUtions^  are  stiJl  procurablei 
The  originals  would  be  of  very  great  interest  to  tbe  Sanskrit  scholar. 
« Oxford,  15th  February,  1854."  "  H. *H.  Wuson." 
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Shortly  after  the  iiBeeipt  of  this  comdmilicaitioiiy  I  reef  ired  »  ehoti 
note  from  Sir  John  Bowring,  forwarding  to  me  the  first^fraits  of  hki 
inquiries,  in  a  packet  of  Chinese  Baddhiat  books,  of  whkh  the  fol-* 
lowing  is  a  desoriptive  list.  Thej  are  translations  of  an  interesting 
character ;  bat  in  their  choice  of  a  hero,  Amitabha,  are  evideatlj  not 
amongst  the  most  ancient  of  the  Buddhist  auihotities  :*^ 

"  Description  of  some  Chinese  Buddhist  Books. 

^  The  packet  of  foor  volumes,  in  a  bhie  cloth  c«se,  contains  three 
Siitms.  Their  collectiro  name  is  Tsing  t'n  san  king,  '  The  Tbre^ 
Sutras  of  the  Peaceful  Land.'  They  belong  to  a  particular  school, 
bearing  the  name  Tsing  i%  which  has  reference  to  the  western 
tkeayen,  or  Stikhavaii,  where  Aniita  Buddha  resides. 

"  The  largest,  '  Wu  Hang  shen  king,'  in  two  vol  nines,  is  said  in  a 
note  at  the  end  to  haye  been  translated  many  times ;  and  five  rersiont^ 
are  still  extant.  Those  of  the  Han  and  Wu  dynasties  were  too  dif« 
fiise;  and  those  of  the  later  periods,  T'ang  and  Sang,  too  literal. 
The  best  of  the  five  was  that  of  the  early  Wei  dynasty,  a.d.  220, 
and  it  has  been  followed  in  the  reprint.  The  translator  was  K'ai,  fl 
priest  of  the  Kong  country,  in  andent  Tibet.  The  title  should  be,  in 
Sanskrit,  'Amit^bha  Buddha  S(itra.' 

"  The  second  of  these  books  is  called  '  Kwan  wu  liang  shen  king,' 
'Gazing  on  Amitdbha  Buddha  Stitra.'  It  is  translated  by  Kong  long 
yasha,  a  foreigner  from  the  west,  who  lived  in  China  about  a.d.  425. 
The  name  of  the  translator  is  said  to  mean  '  time/ 

"  The  third  work,  consisting  of  one  thin  volume,  is  the  '  Ami- 
tdbha  Sutra/  '  A-nii-ta  king.'  It  is  translated  by  Kumdrajlva.  It  is 
a  very  popular  work,  and  is  inserted  in  many  commonly-read  recueiU 
of  Buddhist  doctrines  and  duties,  as  giving  a  short  and  authoritative 
compendium  of  the  *  heaven'  of  that  religion.  After  the  names  of 
the  principal  persons  in  the  audience  are  detailed,  Shdkyamuni 
addresses  Shariputra,  and  without  any  of  the  customary  dialogue, 
proceeds  to  describe  Amitdbha,  and  the  '  extremely  happy  world  *  in 
which  he  resides  (Sukbavati). 

''  The  titles  of  the  three  works  have  each  of  them  the  words  '  But 
(Foe)shwo/  '  spoken  by  Buddha,'  at  their  commencement.  Whatever 
difference  may  exist  in  the  titles  of  the  first  and  third,  in  the  Sanskrit 
ll)riginals,  it  does  not  appear  in  these  Chinese  versions.  (These  works, 
and  the  one  that  follows,  look  very  unlike  the  simple  moral  treatises 
compiled  by  Ananda,  and  must  be  attributed  to  a  later  date.) 

^  Another  of  Kumdrajfva's  translations  is  the  '  Mian  fa  lian  hwa 
king,'  or  '  Farhwa  king/    The  copy  sent  oonsistfl  of  three  volomes. 
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It  IB  the  Chipese  Teraion  of  the  S^tra,  transbted  recently  by  Boroonf 
from  Nepaalese  Sanskrit,  '  The  Lotas  of  the  Good  Law.*'  The  Chinese 
copy  is  frequently  abridged,  as  the  comparison  with  Bnmonf  shows. 
A  note  from  the  pen  of  M.  Julien,  in  that  work,  contains  what  is 
known  of  the  history  of  the  translation  of  this  Sutra  in  China. 

"  The  other  work,  in  three  volumes,  is  a  native  Chinese  Tantra^ 
or  T'san.  It  is  called  <  T'si  pei  t'san,'  '  The  Tantra  of  Mercy.' 
Liang  Wn  ti,  emperor  of  Southern  China,  a.d.  502  to  550,  compiled 
it  on  occasion  of  his  empress's  death.  The  pre&ce  contains  the  story 
of  its  composition,  and  states  that  its  use  as  a  prayer-book  has  ever 
since  been  very  efficitcious. 

"  The  remaining  work,  in  one  volume,  is  called  *  Shen  men  jih 
Bung/  '  Daily  Chanting-book  for  [the  followers  of]  the  Jaina  schooL' 
It  appears  to  be  in  use  among  all  Buddhists  here,  without  distinction, 
as  a  book  of  daily  prayers.  It  contains  a  morning  and  evening 
service  ;  extracts  from  many  Sutras  ;  directions  for  the  prononctation 
of  the  characters  used  in  transferring  Sanskrit  sounds ;  and  is,  gene- 
rally, a  vade  mecum  {>]aoed  in  the  hands  of  all  who  enter  on  the 
monkish  life. 

(Signed)        "  Jossph  Eokims." 
<<  Shanghai,  nth  July,  1854." 

The  following  note,  dated  the  13th  July,  announces  the  despatdi 
of  some  more  books,  which  have  not  yet  arrived.^  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  interposition  of  our  representative  may  be  the  means  of 
rescuing  the  relics  from  the  new  danger  which  they  incur  from  the 
intolerance  of  the  Chinese  professors  of  a  distorted  Christianity : — 

''  Shanghai,  ISth  July,  1854. 

**  My  dear  Dr.  Wilson, — I  again  forward  yon  a  few  Buddhist 
books,  translated  from  the  Sanskrit  into  Chinese.  I  am  now  getting 
catalogues  from  the  Buddhist  libraries,  and  from  the  cities  where  we 
may  expect  to  find  Buddhist  compositions.  I  am  the  more  anxious 
to  collect  what  I  can,  as  the  Tae  ping  wang  people  destroy  all  libraries 
but  their  own  books ;  and  in  the  expedition  which  has  lately  returned 
from  Nanking,  my  two  commissioners  (one  of  whom  was  my  son^ 
who  is  in  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  and  knows  something  of  Sanskrit) 
found  the  libraries  everywhere  destroyed  by  these  rude  impostors, 
whose  own  compositions  are  of  the  most  vulgar  character,  showing 
that  literary  gifts  are  quite  wanting  among  them.  «        *        • 

(Signed)        "John  Bowrimo." 

'  They  have  been  received  suboeqiieDUy.—- H.  H.  W. 
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My  last  commanication  is  dated  the  9th,  and  forwards  a  copy  of  a 
Chinese  work,  in  ten  volnmes,  procured,  as  Sir  John  Bowring  states, 
through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Edkins,  who  is  devoting  himself  espe- 
cially to  this  particnhir  part  of  the  field  of  Chinese  literature,  and  to 
w^om  we  are  indebted  for  the  following  particular  account  of  the 
work  in  question.  From  his  zeal  and  schohirship,  and  from  the 
liberal  encouragement  of  Sir  John,  we  may  look  forward  with  con- 
fidence to  the  fullest  illustration  of  the  history  of  Indo-Chinese 
Buddhist  literature,  of  which  it  is  now  capable. 

''  Off  Foo-chow-foo,  9th  August,  1854. 

«  My  dear  Dr.  Wilson,  H.  M.  S.  Rattler. 

•  ♦  ♦  *  * 

"  Mr.  Edkins  gives  me  the  following  account  of  the  volumes  now 
forwarded : — 

"  ^  The  Leng  yan  king  (Siitra),  of  which  a  MS.  copy,  in  ten 
volumes,  with  wooden  covers,  is  now  sent,  is  in  some  respects  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  Buddhist  Sutras  translated  into  Chinese.  Native 
Confucianist  critics  of  the  highest  character  speak  of  it  as  the  best  of 
the  whole  class.  Bhu-fn-tsi,  the  well-known  critic  of  the  tenth 
century,  thought  it  so  good  that  much  of  its  materials  must  have  been 
added  by  his  own  countrymen.  This  high  position  held  by  the  work 
under  notice  is  owing  to  the  philosophical  character  of  its  contents. 
It  is  also  apparently  wrought  with  the  most  finished  style  of  compo- 
sition that  a  translation  admits  of.  Buddhist  books,  as  a  general  rule, 
are  in  good  Chinese  idiom,  and  consequently  are  read  very  exten- 
sively by  the  literati.  There  are  no  greater  favourites  with  them 
than  this,  and  the  Kin  kiang  king,  the  smaller  Pdramitd  Siitra,  of 
which  a  copy  was  formerly  forwarded.  Chinese  readers,  trained  as 
they  are  by  their  peculiar  education  to  an  exquisite  taste  in  style, 
are  also  fond  of  metaphysical  speculation,  as  is  shown  by  the  popu- 
larity of  works  like  these.  In  both  of  them  are  exhibited,  in  the 
most  unflinching  form,  what  Bumouf  calls  *'  the  hardy  negations  ** 
of  the  Indian  philosophy,  which  turn  into  a  blank  the  whole  world  of 
sensations, 

^' '  The  Sanskrit  copy  of  this  work  has  perhaps  been  transmitted 
to  England  with  others  from  Nepaul.  To  assist  in  interpreting  it, 
the  story  and  dialogue  at  the  commencement  are  here  sketched  in  a 
very  abridged  form  : — 

'  Thus  have  I  heard.  On  a  time  Buddha  was  at  Sravasti. 
With  him  were  assembled,  in  the  hall  of  instruction,  the  Bhikshus, 
1250  in  number,  all  of  them  great  arhans,  without  fault,  &c.     [Then 


^ 
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follow  ih9  jwaiM  •£  dkeipleB,  snd  so  allosMHi  to  tbe  Bodhisiiwas, 
Dumeroiu  m  the  «od«  of  the  Gaa^u^  who  were  gatbuod  to  Iktoo  to 
jSh^junaai.]      Pnaenajit,   king   of  Koaala^  wu  eelebiatiog   the 
<death  of  hie  father  on  the  aajuyermrj  day  of  the  eventy  by  ioTitiii^ 
Ihe  Baddhiflt  aoBka  to  a  repast.     Shakya  himaetf  wa«  present. 
Otbeis  were  inrited  to  the  residenoe  of  a  rich  inhabitaat  of  the  city. 
Buddha  directed  >laiijiisri  to  iead  the  Bodhuatwas  and  Arhaas  to 
the  places  where  food  was  provided  fer  tliem.    Only  Ananda  wae 
absent     He  had  gone  to  a  distance,  and  had  not  with  him  the  two 
companions  that  the  rules  of  the  order  required  (the  superior,  and  the 
Ashali,  dtrecter).     On  the  highway,  travelling  alone,  no  offering  of 
food  was  made  to  him.     Then,  taking  his  rice-ressel  in  his  hand,  he 
proceeded  regularly  from  door  to  door  along  the  city  thoroughfiftres. 
His  ahn  was  to  b^  from  those  who  had  not  already  bestowed  their 
charity.     He  did  not  ask  if  the  food  that  was  given  were  pleasaat  or 
not  to  the  tasto;  nor  did  he  distinguish  between  Kshatriyas  and 
Chdndilas.      With  nodeviating  good  {selnig,  he  chose  not  rioh  4ir 
poor,  and  thus  exhibited  a  perfect  and  isMneaomsbly  meritorious  dia- 
^xNition.    Anania  already  knew  that  ''the  world's  honoured  one ** 
bad  blamed  his  discijdes  flnbbuti  and  K^isyapa,  because  they  cane 
.  ishort  of  tbe  erenly  balsEnoed  heart  of  the  Arhaas.     The  former  had 
i»egged  from  the  rich  only,  because  they  could  affiMtl  to  be  charitable. 
The  other  had  begf^  only  frcas  the  poor,  because  they  were  mere  in 
-want  of  the  benefits  that  almsgiving  would  ensure  them.     Ananda 
had  leostved  respeoftfnUy  the  touch  lag  of  Buddha,  and  sought  to  con^ 
-form  to  it.     Passing  the  city  moat,  he  walked  slowly  through  the 
4>uter  gato;   his  demeanour  was  grave,  and  he  was  reflecting  rev^ 
lently  on  the  rules  of  mortificaAion  required  by  the  monastic  lils.     At 
^at  time,  as  he  begged  from  house  to  bouse,  he  passed  the  dwelling  of 
Matonga,  a-  wicked  woman  who  worked  a  powerful  dbarm,  and  thne 
4r»w  him  into  her  inner  spsxtment.    His  vow  of  chastity  was  about 
io  be  broken,  when  Buddha  became  aware  of  die  peril  of  his  disciple, 
li  was  just  when  his  andieooe  of  listoners  wers  assembled ;  the  king, 
tthief  nobles,  and  private  persons  bad  come  for  instruction.    Then  fron 
the  head  of  Tathdgata  was  shed  the  lustre  of  a  hundred  gemfi,--a  mild 
Tadiaace,  from  whose  midst  sprang  the  thousai»d4eaved  lotus.     Upon 
it  appeared  Buddha  in  a  newly-assumed  form.     Cross-legged  he  sat, 
and  uttered  a  mighty  charm.    He  then  commanded  Manjusri  to  take 
this  charm,  and  go  to  the  rescue  of  Ananda.     With  it  he  was  to 
correct  the  evil  charm,  »nd  briug  Anan41a  and  MAteaga  inito  the 
presence  of  Buddha. 

'  Anandsy  when  he  saw  ih»  connteoanoc  of  Buddbs»  wept  ss  hp 
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fell  prostrmte  bcfoie  ium.  He  griered  that  Iub  work  had  yet  to  bei^in, 
aad  that  ail  tlie  instrnetions  he  had  zeoeived  had  failed  to  per&ct  in 
htm  the  power  of  virtue.  He  aeked  with  eajroeetaeas  to  be  taoght 
nittah,  that  he  might  learn  the  method  of  Bodhioera  ahamatha  daroma 
jjana  (intelligeooe,  aad  quiet,  eereooe,  traDsparent  refleotiou)*  Then, 
while  eountlese  Bodhisatwae,  Arhane,  and  Fratjebi  Buddha«  fi'om 
all  legione^  were  listening  wiUi  raiptare^  and  silently  waiting  for  the 
•aered  utterance  of  their  teaoher,  he  addressed  Aaanda ; — "  You  and 
I,  united  by  the  ties  of  blood,  have  oor  dispositions  eoafbrmed  to 
what  is  naturaliy  right.  Formerly,  when  your  heart  led  yon  to 
embrace  my  mode  of  life,  what  did  you  see  to  induce  you  to  abandon 
the  &Tonrs  aad  pleasures  of  the  world  ?  *'  Ananda  replied ;  ''  I  saw 
that  the  thirty^-two  beauties  of  the  form  of  Tathdgata  excelled  all 
beside,  and  that  his  body  was  as  transparent  as  crystal.  ,My  constant 
thoughts  told  me  that  this  beauty  oould  not  be  produced  by  the 
passions ;  for  the  o&pring  of  the  paeaiens  is  gross  aad  impure,  inca- 
pable of  assuming  forms  ol'  brightness  and  beanty*  Therefore  I 
thirsted  to  be  a  follower  of  Buddha^  and  undergo  the  tonsure/'  Then 
Buddha  replied :  '^  Well  said,  Ananda ;  and  you  should  know  that 
all  living  things  have,  throjQgh  an  nnbeginning  past,  been  subject  to 
the  endlees  alternation  of  life  and  death*  because  they  did  not  know 
of  that  fixed  repose,  and  clear  unbroken  stillness  which  ooDstitute  the 
true  nature  and  mind  of  man.  It  is  because  the  thoughts  are  let  loose, 
and  riot  in  wrong  couifios,  that  men  have  to  pass  round  the  wheel  of 
ohange.  Would  yon  attain  to  the  state  of  Bodhi,  the  unsurpassed 
intelligence,  and  have  your  nature  expand  itself  acooiding  to  its 
original  purity,  rectify  the  purposes  and  feelings  of  yonr  heart; 
Deliverance  from  the  world  of  life  and  death  consists  in  the  rectifi«> 
eation  of  the  heart.  When  this  is  done,  the  good  is  reached;  and 
none  of  the  forms  of  crookedness  will  thereafter  be  exhibited,  what- 
emar  your  position  may  be.  Ananda,  J  ask  you;  When  your  heart  wm 
attracted  towards  the  thirty-two  beauties  of  Tath^gat%,  how  did  yon 
perceive  them ;  and  how  was  yonr  love  towards  them  called  forth  V 
A&anda  replied  to  Buddha :  •'  World-honoared  sage  I  it  was  by  the 
ase  of  my  eyes  and  my  heart.  When  my  eyes  saw  the  enrpassing 
beauty  of  Tath^ta,  my  heart  loved  it,  and  therefore  my  desiie  was 
awakened  to  be  &eed  from  the  revolutions  of  life  9itd  death."  Buddha 
replied  to  Ananda :  '^  What  yon  say  being  trnOy  that  your  love  comes 
from  the  eye  and  the  hea'rt,  you  must  know  where  they  are.  Other'* 
vnse,  the  evik  of  the  sensations  cannot  he  conquered.  Just  ae  a  king, 
in  commissioning  an  army  to  chastise  rebels,  must  know  the  plsyce  in 
which  the  rebels  are  3  for  in  a  moment  your  eye  •nd  jniad  (heart,  the 
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nme  word  is  Chinefle)  may  lead  joa  wrong.'*  Anands  replied  :  "  All 
men  know  thai  the  mind  resides  in  the  bodj ;  and  when  I  look  on 
Baddha't  eyes,  bloe  as  the  lotns,  I  know  that  thej  are  in  his  ooonte- 
nance."  Bnddha  then  said  :  **  As  yon  now  sit  in  the  teaching  hall  of 
Bnddha^  and  look  upon  the  grore  of  Qnida  (in  whose  garden  the  house 
was  situated),  L  ask  yon  where  is  this  boildingt^  The  answer  was  : 
**  This  qoiet  and  pleasant  hall  is  in  6aida>  garden,  and  the  groye  is 
outoide."  Bnddha  sud:  ''What  do  yon  now  first  see  t**  *<  I  see 
firsts"  was  the  reply,  ''  Tathigata,  and  then  the  crowd  of  his  disciples. 
Then,  gazing  oatwards,  the  grove  and  the  garden  present  themselrea'* 
^  How  is  it,"  he  was  again  interrogated,  **  that  yon  can  see  the  grore 
and  garden  ?**  "  Becaose,"  was  the  roply,  "  thero  are  doors  and 
windows  in  the  hall.**  Then  the  world's  honoured  one,  in  the  midst 
of  the  listening  crowd,  extended  his  golden-eolonred  arm,  and  touched 
the  head  of  Ananda.  "  Thero  is,**  he  informed  him,  '*  a  personsfre 
called  the  profoundly-intelligent  (Buddha)  unsurpassed,  peifect,  Leiu^ 
fan  hing^  and  by  whose  perfect  teaching  of  the  yirtoes,  the  Tathigataa 
have  found  the  path  to  the  snblimest  heights  of  wisdom.  Now  listen 
attentirely.**  Ananda  again  made  a  prostration,  and  waited  humbly 
for  the  meroiful  instruction.  Buddha  then  said :  ^  When  you  say 
you  see  the  grove  and  garden  without,  and  the  assembly  of  listeners 
within  the  hall,  it  is  that  you  do  not  see  Tathiigata,  bot  yet  see  what 
is  outside,  is  it  notl"  The  disciple  roplied :  **  While  Tath^ta  is 
present  that  I  should  not  see  him,  and  yet  see  trees  and  fountains 
without,  is  what  cannot  be."*  Buddha  in  answer  said :  '^  If  your 
mind,  which  is  already  bright  with  intelligence,  is  really  in  your  body, 
you  would  know  clearly  what  is  within  you.  Thus,  then,  you  first 
know  what  is  within  you,  and  then  look  upon  what  is  external. 
Although  not  able  to  view  the  heart,  liver,  and  other  internal  organs, 
the  exterior  parts  of  the  body  aro  easily  seen.  Certainly  then  you 
do  not  know  what  is  within  ;  yon  only  know  what  is  without.  Then^ 
fore,  when  you  say  the  intelligent  mind  is  within  the  body,  yon  must 
be  wrong.'*  Ananda  bowed  and  replied :  "  On  hearing  these  in* 
structions,  I  peroeive  that  my  mind  is  truly  not  within  my  body.  To 
use  an  illustration,  a  lamp  must  first  shine  in  the  room  whero  it  is 
placed,  and  afterwards  sends  its  light  through  apertures  to  the  outside. 
Mankind,  in  not  knowing  what  is  within  them,  and  seeing  only  what 
is  without  them,  aro  like  a  lamp  placed  outside  a  house,  whence  it 
cannot  illumine  the  interior.'* 

*' '  This  extract  is  sufficient  to  show  that  this  Siitra  introduces  the 

•  •*  What  is  here  called  a  king,  i«,''  says  a  oommentator,  *«  the  heart.**    Leng 
impliet  certainty,  and  yan,  firmnesB. 
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leader  into  the  centre  of  Buddhist  thought.  What  gives  it  peculiar 
interest  is,  that  the  object  at  setting  out  is  to  find  a  remedy  for  the 
dangers  arising  from  the  passions.  An  example  of  these  dangers  is 
given ;  and  the  attempt  is  made  to  cure  by  metaphysical  refinements 
what,  in  other  systems^  is  undertaken  by  religion  and  morality.  It 
was  thus  that  the  Hindus  preferred  to  deal  with  the  great  questions 
originated  by  the  struggle  between  good  and  evil  in  the  mind  of  man. 
There  is  no  more  important  aspect  of  the  Buddhist  system  than  the 
prominence  assigned  by  it  to  speculative  opinions,  usually  contra- 
dicting common  sense,  as  the  proper  means  of  regulating  and  reno- 
vating human  characters.  In  the  fourth  chapter,  an  elaborate  proof 
is  given  by  Buddha,  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  his  auditors,  that  the 
senses  are  all  deceptive.  Sights  and  sounds,  hearing  and  seeing,  with 
the  objects  and  sensations  belonging  to  the  other  organs  of  communi- 
cation between  mind  and  matter^  are  consecutively  doomed  to  non- 
entity. 

" '  The  book  thus  described  was  translated,  in  about  the  eighth 
century,  into  Chinese.  Panchimiti,  a  native  of  India,  was  the  trans- 
lator. A  priest  of  Udyana  (Uchang  or  Udjang)  explained  it ;  and 
there  have  been  several  native  editors  and  commentators.  Its  being 
translated  so  late,  and  its  containing  the  names  that  occur  in' the  more 
recent  Buddhist  mythology,  show  that  it  is  not  a  primitive  S(itra. 

"  '  The  other  book  in  these  blue-covered  volumes  is  the  Peacock 
S(itra.  No  translator's  name  is  given.  The  spelling  of  names  agrees 
with  that  of  Hwen  Tsang,  to  whom,  therefore,  it  should  probably 
be  ascribed.  He  introduced  so  many  new  orthographies  for  tho 
foreign  persons  and  places  famous  in  the  literature  of  his  sect,  that  it 
is  not  difficult  to  detect  him.  At  any  rate,  it  is  not  earlier  than  his 
era.  Whoever  was  the  translator,  it  does  him  no  credit ;  its  whole 
object  being  to  extol  [the  virtues  of]  certain  charms  (dhdrani),  espe- 
cially one  of  a  royal  personage,  called  the  Peacock  King,  who  resided 
south  of  the  Himalayas,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  book.  In  the 
novel  formed  on  the  adventures  of  Hwen  Tsang,  the  Peacock  Siitra 
is  mentioned  as  one  that  he  translated.  I  cannot  find  any  mention  of 
this  book  elsewhere.  The  title  of  the  Leng  yan  king  is  *'  Ta  Fu  ling 
jn  tai  mi  yin  sieu  cheng  lia  i  chu  Pu  sa  wan  king  shu  leng  yau 
king,"  *'  The  certain  and  firm  Classic  [Siitra]  of  the  Great,  Intel- 
ligent, Unrivalled  Tathdgata,  containing  the  Secret  Efficacy,  and 
complete  and  demonstrated  Sense  of  the  Virtues  of  all  the  Bodhi- 
satwas.'  " 


VOL.  xvi. 
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BcjDDfiiBT  Works  translated  from  Saxskrit. 

I.  T»  po  je  po  lo  mi  to  king  (Mmh&prmjni  ptoyniti  Satm). — IM 
Tolnmec  in  twelve  covers  and  600  <diaplen»  tnuisktod  hj  Hweki 
Tsaog.  As  the  first  work  in  the  Chinese  Tripitak%  it  contains  at  the 
beginning  two  imperial  prefaces  to  the  whole  collection.  The  present 
copy  of  this  S6tra  is  from  a  recent  edition  of  sdeet  Baddhist  works. 
In  the  five-fold  snbdivision  of  the  Mahiyiiuia  Sutras,  the  Prajni 
S6tras  occar  first. 

II.  Fang  kwang  po  jo  po  lo  mi  king  (The  light-emitting  Prajna 
piramitd  S(itra). — Six  volames,  containing  thirty  chapters^  translated 
in  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era  by  Mo-larcha  and  Chn-so-lan. 
It  stands  second  in  the  catalogue  of  the  whole  collection.  Printed 
A.D.  1840,  from  the  blocks  cut  a.d.  1610,  preserved  at  Kiahing. 

III.  Mo  o  po  jo  po  lo  mi  king  (Mahiprajnd  piramiti  Siitra).— 
Six  volumes,  containing  thirty  chapters.  The  abridged  translation  by 
Kumdrajiva  and  a  coadjutor,  of  the  work  afterwards  rendered  in  full 
by  Hwen  Tsang.  It  is  third  in  order  in  the  catalogue  of  the  whole 
collection.  The  translations  are  distinguished  by  the  word  Mah& 
being  transferred  in  the  one  and  translated  \n  the  other.  It  is  printed 
from  the  Kiahing  blocks. 

IV.  Ta  fang  kwang  fu  hwa  yan  king. — Thirty-two  volumes,  Con- 
taining eighty  chapters,  translated  about  the  seventh  century,  by 
Shih-cha-nan-da,  a  priest  of  Kho-tan  (Udin).  A  Chinese  editor  in 
his  preface  says,  the  Buddhist  at  Twa  Lung-shu  (Naga  Kroshnna) 
found  it  in  the  "  Dragon  Palace,"  containing  forty-eight  sections  (pin). 
The  Chinese  translation  has  but  thirty-nine  sections.  With  the 
preceding  works  I.,  II.,  III.,  it  belongs  to  the  Mahdydna,  or  Great 
Development  Sdtras.  Its  date  then  may  be  taken  on  Chinese  autho- 
rity, as  the  second  century  B.C.,  when  Lung-shu  lived,  which  is  pro- 
bably at  least  two  centuries  too  old.  Lung-shu  himself  may  also  be 
regarded  as  the  author.  We  may  conjecture  that  the  other  Mahdydna 
S6tras  are  of  no  earlier  origin.  In  a  note  at  the  end  by  a  Chinese, 
Chu-hnng,  it  is  said  that  the  first  translation  was  made  in  the  third 
century  a.d,  by  Buddha  Baddala.  The  present  copy  is  one  ^f  a 
recent  edition  published  at  Hangcheu.  The  third  subdivision  of  the 
Mahdydna  Sutras  is  called  Hwa  yan  pu,  from  this  work. 

V.  Ta  po  ni  pwan  king  (by  Dharmalatsin  Mahdpata  Nirvdna 
Stitra,  a  Brahman  of  Central  India),— Eight  volumes  in  forty  chapters, 
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tlmiliiMd  ab^it  the  fourth  oenturj  A.r>.  A  ponded  are  two  addi- 
tional chapters,  translated  a  oentnry  or  two  afterwards  bj  Janit 
Baddala.  This  work  gires  its  name  to  tiie  fifth  subdivision  of 
Mahdjdna  Sutras. 

YI.  Kin  kang  san  nei  king  (The  Diamond  Siitra  of  eestatie 
meditation).— -This  copy  has  a  oopious  introduction  and  tommentaiy 
by  Tsih  chen,  a  priest  of  T'ian  tai^  the  translator's  name  unknown, 
three  rolames  and  twelve  oh^pters.  It  belongs,  with  VII.,  to  the 
miscellaneous  Sutras. 

VII.  Fn  shwo  ii  Ian  pun  king. — This  is  contained  in  the  larger 
compilation  U-lan-hwei-tswan,  containing  a  commentary  on  it,  and  a 
manual  of  prayers  for  the  autumn  festival  of  the  "  hungry  ghosts.** 
This  Sdtra  was  translated  in  the  third  century  a.d.  by  Chu-farhu. 

VIII.  Fu  shwo  chang  shen.— A  Siitra  translated  by  Buddhapdli, 
a  priest  of  Cophene. 

IX.  Fn  shwo  ta  mo  li  ohn  pn  sa  king. — Sfitra  of  the  Bodhisatwa 
Malichi,  translated  about  the  thirteenth  century  a.d.  by  T'ian  si  tsai, 
a  priest  from  the  west 

X.  Wu  Hang  i  king. — Sdtra  of  limitless  meaning,  translated  late 
in  the  fourth  century  by  the  Hindu  Dharmagadayasha.  -^ 

XI.  King  tsang  yo  shwo. — A  selection  of  Siitras,  consisting  of 
fifty  separate  works  in  five  volumes. 

Among  these  will  be  noticed :  Fu  shwo  tang  lai  pian  king  (the 
Siitra  of  coming  changes).  Translated  by  Chu-fa-hu^  in  the  third 
century.     Others  by  the  same ;  four  in  all. 

Pu  sa  seng  ti  king  (Siitra  of  the  living  abode  of  the  Bodhisatwas). 
— Translated  by  Chi  kian,  an  Upasaka  from  the  Gets  country; 
second  century.    Another  by  the  same. 

Shan  hing  fa  sung  king. — Translated  in  the  second  century  by 
An-shi-kan,  of  the  Annsi  country.     Another  by  the  same. 

Wen  chu  si  li  wen  pa  ti  king  (the  Siitra  of  Manjusri's  inquiries 
on  knowledge). -*  Translated  by  Knmtotjiva.  It  has  also  been 
translated  three  times  subsequently. 

ChSng  tsan  ta  ch£ng  kung  te  king  (the  Sijira  in  praise  of  the 
merits  of  the  Mahdydna). — Translated  by  Hwen  Tsang. 

Almost  the  whole  of  these  fifty  works  were  translated  previously 
to  the  ninth  century. 

Z  2 
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XII.  Fo  ting  iean  sheng  to  lo  ni  chen  king. — Siitn  of  Baddha'ft 
ifiost  honoured  and  super-eminent  Dfa^muii  (charmfi).  Translated  about 
the  eighth  century^  by  Bnddhapdli  of  Coph^e. 

XIII.  Fn  pun  hing  tsi  king.— Sdtra  of  the  collected  acts  of 
Bnddha.  Translated  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  by  Chanakitta, 
a  Hindu,  in  twelve  volumes  and  sixty  chapters.  This  work  belongs 
to  the  smaller  development  Sutras ;  as  such,  the  interlocutors  do  not 
embrace  the  more  recent  mythological  Bodhisatwas  and  Buddhas  of 
the  Mahay^na. 

XIV.  Yuan  kio  sien  to  lo  lian  i  king.— Sutra  of  the  meaning  of 
the  Sdtra  cf  complete  perception.  Translated  by  Buddhatala  of 
Copbene. 

XV.  Fan  wanjpr  ho  chu. — CollecteJ  comments  ou  the  Fan  wang 
SQtra.  The  Fan  wang  king  belongs  to  the  Maliay^na  Vinaya  pitaka, 
second  division  of  the  general  Buddhist  collection,  treating  of  disci- 
pline according  to  the  great  development  system.  The  part  explained 
and  included  in  the  present  work  is  the  section  on  the  heart  of  the 
Bodhisatwa, — Pu  sa  sin  ti  Lin.  The  translator  was  Kumarajiva. 
The  commentator  and  editor  were  Chi  hien  and  Tan  fang,  Chinese 
Buddhists  of  two  or  three  centuries  ago.  In  three  volumes  and  ^ye 
chapters.  The  word  ''king,**  properly  answering  to  Sutra,  is  also 
used  for  most  of  the  works  in  the  Kivaya  division. 

XVI.  Tsai  kia  lin  yan  kwang  tsi. — Collection  of  important  works 
on  discipline  for  the  Buddhist  laity,  edited  by  Chi  hien.  It  contains 
fifteen  works  in  three  volumes.     The  following  will  be  noticed  : 

An  Extract  from  Si  fun  lin  tsang. — Collection  of  the  description 
of  four  divisions.  It  contains  a  short  and  interesting  account  of  the 
first  Updsakas  and  Upasikds,  or  persons  submitting  to  Buddhist 
rules,  but  remaining  in  their  houses.  Translated  about  a.d.  500  by 
Buddhayagama,  assisted  by  Chu  fa  nian. 

Kiai  siau  tsai  king. — Sutra  for  avoiding  sufiering  by  submitting 
to  the  Buddhist  rules. 

Fu  shwo  chai  king. — Sutra  of  fasting.  Both  these  were  translatect 
by  Chi  kian,  un  Updsaka  from  the  Geto)  country,  about  a.d.  200. 

Extracts  from  Fan  wang  king,  with  commentary. 

Extract  from  Upasa  kiai  king. — Sutra  of  the  rules  of  the  Upd-- 
sakas.     Translated  by  Dharmalatsus. 
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WOBKS   TBANSLATEB   TBOM    Sa.1!7SKBIT  BY  HwEN  TSAKG  AKD 

OTHEBS. 

A.  Ch'ing  wei  shili  len  sni  an,  in  ten  volumes.  This  is  an  edition 
of  a  Shastra,  with  a  commentary  translated  by  Hwen  Tsang.  The 
author  was  Dharmapara  Bodhisattwa  (hu  fa  p^u  sa),  a  native  of  Sou- 
thern India.  But  before  his  time  Yasubandhu  Bodhisattwa  (t^an  ts'in 
p'u  sa),  a  native  of  Northern  India^  had,  within  900  years  after 
Buddha's  entrance  into  the  Nirvdna,  written  a  Shdstra  in  thirty- three 
divisions,  in  verse,  named,  Wei  sheh  san  sh'i  len,  being  an  abridgment 
cf  the  fifth  section  of  the  Yii  k^ia  si  ti  len,  and  this  formed  the  basis 
of  the  present  Shdstra,  entitled  Ch^ng  wei  shih  len.  The  latter  is  a 
commentary  on  the  former,  but  being  partly  based  on  the  Pe  fa  len, 
(Hundred  laws  Sh^stra),  and  also  embracing  discussions  on  other  sub- 
jects, it  received  not  the  name  of  a  commentary,  but  of  a  Sh^stra.  It 
is  also  called  Tsing  wei  sheh  len  (Bhastra  of  pure  reflection  and 
knowledge).  The  commentary  (sui  su)  is  by  a  native  of  Si  chwen 
province. 

B.  Ch^ing  wei  shih  len  wen  shih  ping  ki. — The  same  Sh^tra,  with 
a  commentary  by  Wu-shu-hiii  in  five  volumes. 

C.  Yin  ming  ju  ching  li  len  hen  ki. — This  is  a  Shdstra  translated 
by  Hwen  Tsang.  The  preface  says,  "  The  yin  ming  Sh^stra  is  one 
section  of  the  Wu  (five)  ming  Sh^stra  of  India.  Of  this  larger  work 
there  are  two  editions,  the  Wai  (outer)  wu  ming  Shdstra,  and  the 
Nui  (inner)  wu  ming  Shastra.  The  former  is  a  common  book  of 
atndy  among  the  people.  Its  first  section  is  on  sound  (Shiug  ming), 
explaining  old  words,  and  old  meanings  of  words,  as  is  done  in  our 
dictionaries,  the  Ki  Ya,  Tsi-hwei,  etc.  The  second  (Ki'au  ming)  is 
on  the  arts  and  cnnning  inventions,  with  astrology  and  mathematics, 
such  as  books  x>n  similar  subjects  in  our  own  country.  The  third 
(i  fang  ming),  is  on  the  physician's  art,  containing  charms  for  curing 
the  sick  without  medicine,  and  an  account  of  the  modes  of  treatment 
by  puncturing  and  cupping,  with  mineral  and  vegetable  remedies.  In 
our  own  literature  we  have  similar  productions. 

The  fourth  section  (Yin  ming),  discusses  the  true  and  the  false  in 
doctrine,  illustrating  the  one,  and  condemning  the  other. 

The  fifth  section  (Fu  yin  ming),  is  on  writing,  drawing,  seals,  and 
engraving,  resembling  our  books  on  various  kinds  of  writing.    In  India 
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(Si  ju)  boys  read  this  work  after  tbej  are  seven  years  old.  Before 
that  time  they  are  taught  the  "  Twelve  Chapters.** 

The  Nni  wu  ming  len  is  a  work  of  Buddha  himself.  Pitying  those 
who  only  knew  what  was  contained  in  the  Wai  wn  ming  len,  or 
what  belongs  to  common  life,  he  undertook  to  rsmonld  it.  He  placed 
the  first  and  fifth  sections  together,  and  introduced  as  the  fifth,  a 
new  one  called  nni  ming  leu.  In  this  he  explained  th^  five  develop- 
ments (Mahdyana)  and  the  doctrine  of  retribution.  Bodhisattwas 
and  those  who  study  the  Mahay^na  can  understand  it,  but  others 
not. 

Yin  is  explained  as  cause,  or  the  ground  of  a  doctrine,  ming  is 
clear,  or,  to  make  clear.  Together  they  signify  '^explanation  of 
fundamental  knowledge"  (logic). 

The  author  was  Shang-k'ih-la  Bodhisattwa. 

The  Chinese  commentator  and  writer  of  the  preface  from  which 
the  above  extract  is  made,  was  Wu-shu-hii,  who  resided  at  Han^cheo, 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

D.  Pei  hwa  king,  Sutra  of  the  Lotus  of  mercy.  In  three  yolumet. 
Translated  by  Damots'in,  a  Hindu,  in  the  time  of  the  Northern  Liang 
dynasty,  in  the  fourth  century  of  our  era.  At  the  commencement, 
Sh^kyamuni  describes  to  his  disciples  a  world  in  the  south-east,  called 
the  Lotus  (hwa)  world,  governed  by  the  Lotus  Buddha.  When  he 
has  finished,  a  Bodhisattwa^  one  of  his  auditors,  contrasting  the  splen- 
dour and  happiness  of  that  world,  with  the  misery  and  vice^  of  the 
present  one,  sjsks  Buddha  why  he  prefers  to  reside  in  the  latter  t  He 
replies.  From  compassion  for  ita  suffering  inhabitants,  and  desixa  to 
save  thenu 

£.  Kin  kang  pe  je  po  lo  mi  (in  old  Chinese,  pat  nia  pa  la  rait) 
king.  An  edition  in  large  characters  of  the  Diamond  Prajni  pfinuniti 
Siitra,  translated  by  Kumdrajiva. 

After  the  preface  there  is  a  list  of  the  commentators  on  this  S6tm, 
in  all  seventeen,  exclusive  of  Yang-wen-lung,  the  commentator  in  tke 
present  edition.  Among  them  are  Chi-che,  the  founder  of  the  T^iaa- 
t^ai  school.  Hwai-neng,  the  fifth  successor  of  Bodhidharmay  as  patri- 
arch, and  Wang-ji-hieu,  the  writer  of  the  Ts'ing  tu  wen.  It  is  in  two 
volumes.  Hwen  Tsangs  translation  of  the  Heart  S6tra  (MahdprajaA 
pdramitd  (heart)  Siitra)  is  placed  at  the  end.  It  is  said  in  the  Wen 
hian  t'ung  k^an  that  the  kin  kang  Siitra  is  the  577th  diapter  <^  the 
Mahdprajnd  Sutra.  The  latter  was  delivered  by  Buddha  in  sixteen 
aasemblies.     The  kin  kang  S^itra  belongs  to  the  ninth. 
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F.  Wei  mo  kie  80  sliwo  king.  A  Sutra  spoken  by  Wei  mo  kie 
(in  old  Chinese  Vi-ma-kit).  In  tbe  Wen  hian  t'ang  kan,  it  is  said 
that  Vimakita  means  '*  pore.*'  The  peison  so  named  was  a  believer 
in  Baddha^  without  becoming  a  monk.  Buddha  sent  Manjusri  to 
▼isit  him  when  sick.  The  conversation  that  took  place  is  given  in 
this  Sutra.  It  bears  the  name  of  Kumdrajiva,  who  was  the  translator 
of  forty  separate  works.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  city  Vais^li  (Pi- 
•he-li,  old  Chinesei  Be-sha-li).  The  -work  consists  of  one  volume  in 
three  chapten.  In  the  first  chapter  the  pure  kingdom  of  Buddha  is 
described,  then  the  character  of  Vimakita.      The  third  and  fourth 

m 

sections  of  the  same  chapter  give  the  excuses  of  ten  disciples  and  four 
Bodhisattwas  to  Sbikyamuni,  for  non-compliance  when  asked  by  him 
to  visit  Vimakita.  He  had  opposed  them  in  argument  with  such  con- 
summate ability,  that  they  did  not  dare  undertake  to  visit  him.  In 
the  second  chapter,  Vimakita  appears  as  teacher,  and  Manjusri  and 
Shdriputra  are  the  principal  interlocutors.  In  the  third  they  come 
together  to  the  garden  where  Buddha  is  discoursing,  and  a  conversa- 
tion with  him  then  takes  place,  demonstrating  Vimakita's  progress, 
while  still  a  layman,  in  knowledge  of  the  law.  The  text  throughout 
appears  to  be,  the  pure  kingdom  of  Buddha,  and  the  object  is  to  shew, 
that  without  qpitting  the  world,  a  deep  acquaintance  with  the 
Buddhist  doctrine  may  be  obtained. 

G.  Fu  ting  tsun  shing  to  lo  ni  king. — The  exceedingly  honourable 
and  unrivalled  Dhiraut  Sutra  of  Shdkyamuni.  This  is  a  discourse 
between  Buddha  and  Sbakra  on  a  certain  charm.  The  preface  details 
the  particulars  of  ten  translations  of  this  paltry  production,  chiefly  in 
the  T'ang  dynasty.  The  translator  of  this  edition  is  Bnddapala,  a 
native  of  Kifin  (Coph^ne).  It  is  included  in  the  Imperial  collection  of , 
Buddhist  books. 

« 

H.  Shan  men  ko  sung  tsih  yan.— This  is  a  collection  in  two 
volumes  of  several  of  the  smaller  Buddhist  Sutras,  with  two  other 
small  works. 

It  is  prefi&ced  by  an  account  of  the  introduction  of  Buddhist  litera- 
ture into  China.  The  first  of  the  Sutras  is  (1).  Fu,  shwo  si  sh'i  urh 
chang  king.  The  Sutra  of  forty-two  sections.  It  was  translated  by 
Kisyapamadanga  and  Tsu-fa-lan,  the  first  Hindu  translators  who 
visited  China.  Its  date  is  therefore  the  first  century  of  our  era.  The 
brevity  of  the  work,  and  the  abscence  of  the  mythological  Bodhisatt- 
was seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  a  genuine  production  of  primitive 
Buddhism.     Sh^yamuni  describes  iu  furty-two  paragraphs  the  four- 
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fold  division  of  bis  disciples  as  Arbans,  etc  ;  the  duties  of  those  who 
assamc  the  monastic  tows,  the  ten  vices,  the  danger  and  fblljr  of 
yice,  eta  From  Burnoufs  examination  of  the  Xepanl  maanscripts^  it 
appears,  that  the  small  works  (which  he  considered  to  be  the  oldest) 
of  that  collection,  were  similar  in  stmetare  and  materialB  to  this  ajid 
the  two  following  Sutras. 

(2.)  Fu  i  kian  king.— The  Ust  words  of  Boddha.  This  Sutra  was 
translated  by  Knmdrajiva.  Ther  arguments  for  the  gennineness  of  this 
are  the  same  as  for  the  one  preceding  and  following ;  hot  neither  of 
tbera'  begins  with  the  usnal  formnkh  of  Ananda:  ^'Thos  have  I 
heard." 

(3.)  Pa  ta  jin  kio  king.-*-The  S(itra  of  the  eight  perceptions  of  the 
great  man.  This  is  translated  by  the  Shramana  (Sha-men)  An  sfai 
kan  of  the  Han  dynasty  (say,  the  second  century).  In  a  very  small 
space  it  contains  an  epitome  of  the  moral  principles  of  Buddhism,  its 
view  of  hutiian  life,  and  the  way  to  escape  from  it. 

(4.)  Yo  61  liii  li  kwangju  lai  pen  yuen  knngteh  king.— -This  work 
is  translated  by  Hwen  Tsang  from  the  Arya  Bhagavati  Vaishajya 
guru  purva  pranidb^na  ndma  Mah^ydna  Siitra. 

(5.)  Fu  shwo  A-mi-ta  king. — The  Amitdbha  Sutra>  spoken  by 
Buddha.     The  translator  is  Kumirajiva. 

(6.)  Pa  shi  pa  Fu  ts'an  hwei  king. — The  Sutra  of  repentance  of 
the  eighty-eight  Baddhas.  No  author's  or  translator's  name  is  given. 
The  eighty-eight  Buddhas  are  invoked  in  succession  by  name. 

(7.)  Tsing  tu  wen. — Discourse  on  the  pure  land.  A  Chinese  pro- 
duction, the  author  of  which  is  not  known.  It  contains  invocations 
and  prayers  to  Amitdbha  Buddha,  and  references  to  the  Bodhisattwas 
worshipped  by  the  Tsing  tu  school,  vis./  Kwa^  shi  yin  and  Ta 
shi  chi. 

(8.)  Niau  Fu  yuan  k'i. — Introduction  to  the  invocation  of  Buddha. 
It  consists  of  a  few  prayers  to  the  same  personages  as  in  (7.) 


"WOBKS  BY  NjLTIVB   ChIITBSE  BuDDHISTS, 

(1.)  Yiin  t'si  fu  hwei. — "Collection  of  matters  pertaining  to  the 
Ylint^si  system,'*  by  the  Shaman  Chu-hung  of  the  Yiint'si  monastery 
in  Hangchow.  This  work  consists  of  thirteen  volumes,  the  last  con- 
taining a  portrait  with  biography  and  memorials  of  the  author.  He 
lived  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  Roman  Catholic 
missionaries  began  to  propagate  their  religion  in  China.  The  work 
contains  some  strictures  on  the  doctrine  they  taught,  and  replies  to 
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Bome  of  their  objections  against  Buddhism.  The  author  belonged  to 
the  Tsing-ttt  school,  which  in  the  form  he  gave  it,  took  the  name  of 
YUn  t'si.  The  finst  six  volumes  contain  his  works  published  by  him- 
self;  the  next  four  consist  of  his  letters,  posthumous  papers,  and 
scattered  essays ;  the  remainder  give  an  account  of  the  monastery 
and  order  that  he  founded,  still  existing  at  Hangchow,  with  the 
tablets,  monastic  regulations,  and  biographical  details. 

(2.)  Lung  shu  tsing  tu  wen. — This  treatise  has  been  translated  by 
Schott  in  his  work  on  the  Buddhism  of  China  and  High  Asia.  The 
author  was  Wang  jih  bien,  also  called,  Lung  shu,  a  Chinese  Tsin  si, 
or  Doctor  of  Literature.  It  is  edited  by  Ghu^hung,  the  author  men- 
tioned above.  The  object  of  the  work  is  to  recommend  the  doctrines 
of  the  Tsing-tu  sect.  The  eleventh  and  twelfth  chapters  are  taken 
from  the  works  of  other  Buddhist  writers,  and  consist  of  extracts 
laudatory  of  this  sect.  Schott  has  shewn  how  the  doctrine  here  incul- 
cated of  a  sensuous  paradise,  where  Amlt^bha  Buddha  grants  immor- 
tality  to  all  who  become  his  worshippers,  contradicts  the  tenet  of 
annihilation  or  absorption  in  the  Nirvdna,  as  maintained  by  other 
Buddhist  sects.    The  work  consists  of  two  volumes. 

(3.)  Yiin  t'si  tsing  tu  hwei  ii  in  two  volumes.  This  work  contains 
parts  of  the  productions  of  Chu  hung,  or  as  he  is  usually  called  Hiaa 
chl  ta  fii,  "  the  great  teacher  of  the  Lotus  lake." 

(4.)  Tsing  nih  jen  hiang  tsih. — This  is  a  collection  of  biographical 
notices  of  Chinese  Buddhists.  The  writer  belongs  to  the  Tsing-tu 
school. 

(5.)  Si  tsi  ta  81  yili  kan. — A  collection  of  tracts  in  prose  and  verse, 
recommending  the  Buddhist  doctrine  and  mode  of  life.  The  author  is 
a  Chinese  Buddhist  who  resicled  at  Hangchow  at  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth  century.  He  advocated  the  Tsing-tu  doctrine.  He  is  called 
''  the  even  minded  teacher,"  (Si  tsi  ta  si). 

(6.)  Lian  tung  tsih  yan. — A  collection  of  passages  from  various 
works  of  the  Tsing-tu  school,  here  called  the  school  of  the  "  Lotus'* 
(lian).     The  Amita  Buddha  Siitra  is  placed  first. 

(7.)  Twan  tsi  sin  yan. — Compendium  of  the  heart  doctrine  which 
frees  from  all  bonds.  This  is  a  catechism  of  the  ^hau  men  doctrine, 
advocating  attention  to  the  heart  as  much  superior  to  the  study  of  the 
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«Msred  books.  Ite  antkor  was  a  papil  of  Hi  jun,  a  teaoher  of  Um 
esotorio  sehooly  in  tho  fonrth  generation  from  the  aizib  patriaiok  The 
modem  editor  gives  an  aoeount  of  Hi  jiin  in  an  appendix.  The 
author  datee  his  pre&oe  in  the  year  A.n.  857. 

(8.)  Kwei  yuan  king.— The  mirror  (in  which  are  dispkyed 
examples)  of  return  to  the  original  (state  of  rest  and  purity  made 
known  in  the  Buddhist  system).  This  is  a  Buddhist  play  of  the 
Tsing^tn  sehool,  by  Chi  Tu^  a  Hangchow  priest,  written  not  earlier 
than  the  seventeenth  century.  Snob  plays  are  acted  not  in  Buddhist 
but  in  Tauist  temples.  They  are  like  other  plays,  arranged  far 
i»hanting  and  reciting  in  alternate  passages.  To  the  parts  to  be  snng 
the  names  of  the  airs  are  prefixed.  The  parks  recited  are  in  the 
Northern  or  Mandarin  dialect,  having  a  greater  or  less  admixture 
of  the  book  style,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  author.  The  first 
scenes  are  taken  from  the  Amitdbha  86tns  the  text  book  of  the  Tsing- 
tu  sect.  In  the  remaining  parts,  three  of  the  chief  promoters  of  that 
jsheol  in  China  are  introduced.  They  are  Hwai  yuen  (called  from 
the  place  of  his  residence  Lu  San),  of  the  Tsin  dynasty  a.d.  400, 
Yuug  ming  and  Yun  t'si  (cbu  hung).  Yung  ming  originally  belonged 
to  the  Sha  men  (esoteric  sect),  but  left  it  for  the  Tsing  tu  men. 

(9.)  Tan  king. — A  work  in  one  volume,  by  the  disciples  of  the 
sixth  patriarch,  or  fifth  successor  of  Ta-mo  (Bodhidharma),  containing 
his  teaching.  With  several  of  the  following  works  it  belongs  to  the 
Shan  or  esoteric  school.  It  appears  to  be  the  only  book  by  a  Chinese 
Buddhist  dignified  with  the  name  of  King  (S6tra). 

(10.)  Ling  tsin  i  pin  shan  si  ii  lu. — A  work  in  one  volume,  contain* 
ing  the  instructions  (ii  lu)  delivered  orally  by  Ipin,  a  teacher  of  the 
esoteric  school  (Shan  si),  who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  hut  century.  It 
was  compiled  by  his  pupils.  Ling  tsin^  is  the  name  of  a  temple  he 
frequented. 

(11.)  Ta  pei  p*u  kio  shan  si  shu  kiuan.— A  work  of  the  year  1580, 
in  one  manuscript  volume.  It  is  of  the  class  called  ii  lu,  containing 
oral  instructions  by  teachers  of  the  esoteric  school. 

(12.)  Yung  ming  sin  fu  chu. — A  work  in  two  volumes,  by  Yung 
ining,  an  esoteric  teacher  of  the  Sung  dynasty  (vide  supra).  This  is 
an  abridgment  by  the  author,  of  a  larger  work  called  Tsuag  king  pe 
kiuan. '  '^  The  mirror  of  the  esoteric  doctrine  in  one  hundred  chaptera," 
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It  was  ordered  to  be  reprioted  by  the  Manohu  emperor,  Tung  cbing. 
This  edition  is  dated  1838.    Yang  ohing's  prefince  is  prefixed. 

(13.)  Min  jin  chT  pin  shan  sT  la. — A  work  in  one  yolnme,  een- 
taining  the  oral  instractions  of  the  esoteric  teacher  Chi  pin,  compiled 
by  one  of  his  papils.  He  lired  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
eenturj. 

(14.)  Jn  shT  tan  p4ng  sin  len. — This  is  an  apology  for  Bnddhism, 
by  a  native  writer.  He  oompares  the  three  religions  :  Ja,  that  of  the 
literati ;  Shi,  the  religion  of  Sdkya ;  Tan^  that  of  reason;  and  defends 
his  own  from  the  attacks  that  have  been  made  upon  it.  It  contains 
nnmerous  allnsions  to  the  history  of  this,  and  the  other  two  religions, 
in  China. 

15.  Hwa  yan  yuan  jin  lun  ho  kiai.— One  volnme.  A  discussion 
on  the  prinpiples  of  Buddhism,  respecting  the  origin  and  destiny  of 
Jinman  natore.  IVitfa  U-aie  compared  in  a  learned  manner  the  tenets 
of  Confucianism  and  Tauism  on  the  same  4iit»J09(>  The  juithor  was 
Tsung  mi,  a  priest  of  the  T^g  dynasty ;  thq  commentator,  Yqan 
kio,  of  the  Yuan  dynasty, 

16.  Kin  kang  pe  je  po  lo  mi  king  po  kung  Inn. — A  treatise,  by 
Chi  hien,  a  priest  pf  the  Ming  dynasty,  expounding  the  Diamond 
Sutra  (translated  by  Kam4rajlYa)|  and  showing  the  emptiness  of  all 
visible  things. 

17.  Pe  chang  tsung  lin  tstng  kwei  cheng  i  ki, — Six  volumes.  A 
modem  edition  of  the  work  called  Tstng  kwei  (the  regulations  of  the 
Buddhist  priesthood).  Pe  chang,  a  monk  of  the  Tang  dynasty,  was 
the  author  $  but  yarious  changes  have  been  made  in  it,  as  the  lapse 
of  time  required.  It  contains  forms  of  worship  for  the  birthdays  of 
Buddhas  and  Bodhisatwas,  and  other  special  occasions,  as  for  rain, 
snow,  and  against  locusts  ;  also  for  the  anniyersaries  of  the  deaths  of 
celebrated  Chinese  Buddhists.  The  fourth  and  fifth  yolumes  contain 
the  regulations  to  be  obseryed  by  the  officers  of  the  monastery,  at  the 
admission  of  neophytes,  Ac. 

18.  Shn  ho  tlan  t*ai  san  shing  shi  tsiuan  tsi  (the  collected  poetry 
of  three  priests  of  Tlan  tai).  The  emperor  Yung  ching,  a.d.  17dd, 
wrote  a  preface  to  this  work.  The  three  priests  were  Fung  kan,  Han 
shaa,  and  Shih  te,  and  they  lived  in  the  seventh  century,  at  Tian  tai 
neat  Ning  po.    In  two  yolumes. 
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19.  Tung  tsung  sfa'i  tsi  i  wen.  (Description  of  donbtfol  points  in 
the  succession  of  the  Tsau  tung  school). — The  rolume  contains  many 
notices,  biographical,  literary,  and  historical,  of  the  esoteric  schools 
and  their  authorship. 

20.  Jih  ko  pian  mung.  (Daily  lessons  for  the  use  of  the  neo- 
phytes).—This  volume  contains  invocations,  prayers,  magical  formulas, 
etc.,  and  was  composed  a.d,  1730,  by  a  priest  at  Peking. 

21.  Tafang  kwangfu  hwayan  king  yan  kiai.  Explanation  of 
the  Hwa  yan  Siitra.^By  Kiai  huan.    lu  two  volumes. 

22.  Ta  ching  chi  kwan  shi  yan. — Explanation  of  the  principles  of 
the  Chi  pwan  or  TiSn  tai  school.     By  Chu  hien.     Four  chapters  in 

two  volumes. 

• 

23.  Ki  tsiang  pan  tsan.  A  mi  ta  fu  pan  tsan.  Ta  pei  sin  tsan. 
Three  of  the  liturgical  works  called  "  Tsan,"  in  one  volume.  They 
are  addressed  respectively  to  Manjusri,  Amltabba  Buddha  and  Kwan 
yin  (Avalokiteswara).  Works  of  this  class  probably  correspond  to 
the  Nepaulese  Siitras  which  Burnouf  describes. 

24.  Kei  ta  ts&ng  sii. — Prefatory  note  to  the  reprint  of  the  great 
Buddhist  collection  ;  other  details  are  given  having  reference  to  the 
successive  editions  of  the  three  Pitaka  in  China. 

25.  Chu  king  jih  sung.^Daily  readings  from  the  Sutras.  The 
first  volume  contains  the  Diamond  S<!itra,  that  of  Yo  si,  the  eastern 
Buddha,  a  section  of  the  Fa  hwa  king,  the  Sutra  of  the  feasts  of 
hungry  ghosts,  the  smaller  Nirrdna  Siitra,  magical  formulas,  S(itra  of 
the  bloody  basin,  etc.  The  second  gives  the  forms  for  morning  and 
evening  service. 

* 

26.  Chu  pan  king  tsan  ch'i  yin.-^The  correct  sounds  of  characters 
used  in  the  Sdtras  and  Liturgical  works.  This  list  gives  the  sound 
and  meaning  of  all  foreign  and  uncommon  words  in  twenty-two  of  the 
commonest  works.  They  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  occur- 
rence. The  sounds  ftre  expressed  by  means  of  symphonetic  cha- 
racters. 

27.  Hai  nan  Jih  cho  ho  pian. — Notices  of  Pii  to  or  Hai  nan.  Part 
I.  contains  ten  chapters  in  four  rolumes.    Part  II.  thirty-two  chapters 
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in  six  volumes.     Tbe  whole  refers  to  Pii  to,  the  Buddhist  Island, 

and  its  tutelary  goddess,  Kwan  yin.  It  is  a  collection  of  legends, 

historical    documents^    extracts    from  Sutras,    and    various    other 
details. 

28.  Shi  u  ho  shang  ii  lu.  —  Discourses  of  the  monk  Shi  n,  a.d. 
1338. 

29.  U  kia  yan  ken  sh'i  shi  yan  tsi.— Book  of  prayers  and  direo* 
tions  for  the  festival  of  the  hungry  ghosts.  At  the  beginnii^  is  a 
page  of  Sanskrit  words  with  the  pronunciation. 

30.  Fa  yuan  chu  lin. — A  Buddhist  Encyclopssdia  in  the  order  of 
subjects.  One  hundred  chapters  in  forty-eight  volumes,  by  Tan  shi, 
a  monk  of  the  T'ang  dynasty  ;  about  a.d.  700.     A  recent  reprint. 


A  FuRTDER  Collection  of  Chinese  Buddhist  Works  from 

Sir  John  Bowring. 

Subsequently  to  the  receipt  of  tbe  works  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding lists,  a  further  collection  has  arrived,  of  which  the  following, 
as  described  in  a  communication  with  which  we  have  been  favoured 
by  M.  Julien,  are  of  more  than  ordinary  interest. 

1 .  I-tsi-king-in-i. — Twenty-six  books  in  five  fasciculi.  The  title 
signifies  "Words  and  Meanings  of  all  the  Sacred  Books;*'  but  it  is 
not  so  much  a  dictionary  of  Buddhist  terms,  as  a  collection  of  notes 
upon  the  most  important  of  the  Buddhist  expressions  in  their  writings. 
It  is  the  compilation  of  Hwen-ing,  one  of  the  fellow-labourers  of 
Hwen  Tsang,  who  is  noticed  in  M.  Julien's  life  of  the  latter.  The 
Emperor  Kia-khing,  who  reigned  from  1796  to  1820,  had  it  included 
in  the  great  dictionary  in  sixty  volumes,  compiled  and  published  by 

his  orders. 

# 

2.  Khai-yuen-ohi-kiao-lu. — Twenty  books  with  supplement,  in 
eight  thick  volumes.  A  general  catalogue  of  all  the  Buddhist  works 
translated  from  Sanskrit,  or  written  in  Chinese,  under  the  reigns  of 
the  Thang  dynasty,  between  the  .years  a.d,  713 — ^741.     The  work 
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3.  Fa-hoa-whai-i.— Eigliteen  books  in  eight  Yolumes.  GoUoelioii 
of  the  meanings  of  the  vrords  of  the  sacred  book,  the  Lotos  of  the 
excellent  law.  The  text  is  tianslaied  by  Kiu-mo-lo-ehi  (S.  Kamin^ 
jiv^a),  who  flourished  between  a.d.  397—417.  The  preface  slaftee 
that  the  compilation  of  the  Notie  variorum  was  made  bj  a  certain 
NgiB-i\  bat  does  not  specify  his  date.  The  translation  by  KonULra- 
jlva  has  been  received  before  at  Paris,  bet  not  the  commentary.  It  is 
of  great  perspicnity,  but  there  are  abbreviated .  passages,  and  some 
omissions  which  are  noticed  by  Hwen  Thsang.  It  will  enable,  how- 
ever^  M.  Jnlien  to  correct  a  number  of  errors  which  have  escaped 
Bomoof  in  his  translation  of  the  "  Lotus  de  la  Bonne  Loi."  In  one 
place,  the  author  speaks  of  the  difficulty  of  meeting  with  a  genuine 
Buddha,  or  one  enlightened  by  the  acquirement  of  Bodhi ;  and  he 
uses  this  illastration : — ''  It  is  as  if  a  blind  tortoise  were  desirous  of 
finding  a  hole  in  a  piece  of  timber  afloat  on  the  ocean."  This  passage 
is  thus  rendered  by  M.  Bumouf : — ''  It  is  like  a  tortoise  whose  neck 
has  been  flzed  in  a  yoke  afloat  on  the  ocean."  M.  Julien  purposes 
to  examine  carefully  without  entering  upon  any  criticism,  the  prin- 
cipal differences  which  exist  between  the  translation  of  M.  Bumouf 
and  that  of  Kumdrajiva.  It  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a  very  curious 
incident  in  literary  history,  that  a  translation  from  Sanskrit  made  in 
China  in  the  fourth  century  into  Chinese,  should  be  collated  with  a 
similar  translation  into  French,  made  fifteen  hundred  years  afterwards, 
and  without  any  communication  between  the  two  works. 

4.  Tarpan-ni-pan-king,  or  in  S.  Mahi-parinirvdna  Siitra. — Text 
of  the  schools  of  South  or  Southern  India.  ThirtyHsix  books  in  seven 
volumes.  This  translation  was  executed  between  a.d.  420 — 436, 
under  the  Li-ang  dynasty,  by  Tan-wan-tsan,  or  S.  Dharmadrisa,  an 
Indian  monk  versed  in  the  three  great  Buddhist  series  of  works,  and 
thence  entitled  Tripitaka  Achirya.  The  translation  was  retouched 
under  the  Song  dynasty,  who  reigned  from  a.d.  420  to  477,  by  three 
Indian  professors  of  Buddhism,  named  by  the  Chinese  Whai-ysn, 
Whai-kuwan,  and  Sie-ling-yun. 

5.  Ling-kia-o-po-to-lo-pao-klng. — Four  books  in  one  voleme.  S. 
Lankivatarana  Mah&ydna  Sdtra.  Translation  by  Kiu-na*po^to-lo 
(S.  Guna  bhadra),  Indian  Buddhist  monk,  also  entitled  Tripitaka 
Achdrya,  who  lived  under  the  Song  dynasty  a.d.  480 — 477. 
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6.  Chong-lon. — Six  books  in  one  rolume.  "  Treatise  of  the 
Middle  Doctrine"  Madbjamika,  founded  by  N&gdrjnna.  Tbe  cata- 
logue of  Sanskrit  Buddhist  books  from  which  M.  Julien  has  extracted 
900  titles,  calls  this  work  Prajnd  mtila  Sdstra  Tika,  which  indicates  a 
commentary  that  is  wanting  in  the  present  yolume.  The  translation 
is  by  Kumirajiva,  the  translator  of  the  Sad-dharma  Pundarika,  the 
Lotus  of  the  Good  Law,  the  same  who  is  mentioned  in  Article  3. 

Of  these  six  books,  four  are  dated  from  the  end  of  the  fourth  to 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century ;  the  other  two  are  of  the  eighth 
century,  and  are  said  to  be  worked  otf  from  the  rely  same  blocks 
that  were  cut  for  Hwen  Thsang,  and  have  been  preserved  in  a 
Buddhist  monastery  for  a  thousand  *  years,  —  a  circumstance  that 
encourages  the  hope  that  a  search  after  the  Indian  originals  may  not 
prove  utterly  in  vain. 
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Art.   XIX. — Extraii  du  Livre  IV.   des  Mimoiret  de 
Hiouefi'thsanff.    Translated  bj  M.  Julien. 

[Bead  2Ue  AprU,  1855.] 

ROYAUME  DE    TSE-KIA.* 
(Notice  traduit  du  Sanscrit  par  Hionea-thsaDg.) 

Le  royanme  de  Tse-kia  (Tclieka)  a  environ  dir  mille  lis  de  tour. 
A  Test,  11  s'appuie  sur  la  riviere  Fi-pchchs  (Vipa^a)  ;  a  Touest,  il  est 
voisin  du  flcuve  Sin-Uni  (Sindh-Indus).  La  circonference  de  la  capitale 
est  d*environ  vingt  lis.  Le  6ol*convient  au  riz,  et  produit  beaucoup 
de  bled  tardif.  On  en  tire  de  Tor,  de  Targent,  da  Teou-chi  (cuivre 
jaune),'  da  cuivre  (rouge),  et  du  fer.  Le  climat  est  tres-chaud,  et  Tair 
est  souvent  trouble  par  des  tourbillons  de  vent.  Les  habitants  sent 
d*an  caractere  violent  et  emporte,  et  leur  langago  est  bas  et  grossier. 
lis  s'habillent  aveo  des  ^toffes  d'ane  blancheur  ^clatante  qu'on  appclle 
Kia<hche-ye  (Kaa9eyar6oie),  et  portent  des  vetemcnts  rouges  comme  le 
soleil  levant,  «&c.  Peu  d'entre  euz  croient  a  la  loi  du  Bortddka  ;  la 
multitude  adore  les  esprits  du  ciel.  H  y  a  dix  kid-Ian  (Saiigharllmas), 
et  plusieurs  centaines  de  temples  des  dieuz  (Devalajas). 

II J  avait  jadis,  dans  ce  rojaume,  an  grand  nombre  de  maisons 
de  bonfaeur  (Founyagdlds),  ou  Ton  secourait  les  pauvres  et  les  personnes 
dans  le  besoin.  Tantdt,  on  y  distribuait  des  medicaments,  tantdt  de 
la  nonrriture.  Gr&ce  a  cette  ressource,  les  voyageurs  n'avaient  pas  a 
aouffrir  des  atteintes  de  la  faim. 

A  quatorze  ou  quinze  lis  au  snd-ouest  ^e  la  capitale,  on  arrive  a 
Tantique  villo  de  Che-kieAo  {Cakala),  Quoique  ses  rours  soient 
detruits,  les  fondements  sunt  encore  solides.  Cctte  ville  avait  environ 
vingt  lis  de  circonference.  An  centre,  on  a  construit,  en  outre,  une 
petite  ville  qui  a  six  k  sept  lis  de  tour,  et  dont  les  habitants  sent 
riches  et  ais^s.     C*etait  I'antique  capitale  de  ce  royaunie. 

Plusieurs  siecles  auparavant^  il  y  eut  un  roi  nomme  Mo-hi-lo-kiu'lo 
(Mahirakoula)  qui  ^tablit  sa  residence  dans  cette  ville.  II  dcvint  le 
sonverain  des  cinq  Indes.  II  etait  dou6  de  talent  et  de  sagacite,  et 
avait  un  naturel  bouillant,  et  un  courage  iutrepide.  Parnii  les  rois 
voisins,  il  n*y  en  avait  aucun  qu*il  n'eut  soumls  k  sa  puissance.  Dans 
les  moments  de  loisir  que  lui  laissaient  les  affaires  publiques,  il  voulut 
etudier  la  loi  du  Boviddlia.    II  ordonna  qu'on  choisit,  parmi  les  reli- 

'  Inde  du  Nord. 

*  Suivant  un  autear  qui  cite  le  dictionnaire  de  Khang-liiy  on  obtientle  TVoif-cAt 
en  fondant,  par  parties  egales,  du  cuivre  (rouge)  et  de  la  calamine. 
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gieux,  un  homme  d'une  vertu  eminente  et  qu'on  le  lui  present&t.  £n 
ce  moment^  aacnn  des  religieux  n^osa  repondre  ^  Tappel  da  roi.  lis 
avaient,  en  general,  pea  de  d^sirs,  n^araient  nul  gout  poar  la  vie  active, 
et  ne  se  soaciaient  point  d'acqa^rir  de  la  renommee.  D'un  antre  c6t6, 
oeuz  qai  poBs^daient  an  profond  savoir,  et  etaient  doa^s  de  hautes 
lamleres,  craignaient  Tautorlte  imposante  da  soaverain.  A  cette 
6poqae,  il  y  avait  dans  la  maison  du  roi,  un  anden  serviteur  qni  depuis 
longtemps,  avait  adopts  les  rStementB  de  couleur  (rhabit  de  religieaz). 
II  savait  discuter  d*ane  maniere  claire  et  elegante,  et  se  distinguait 
par  la  richesse  et  la  f^conditc  de  son  Elocution.  L*assembI6e  Tayant 
presente  d'une  volx  unanime  pour  qu'il  repondit  ^  Tappel  du  roi,  *' Jo 
crois  a  la  loi  du  JBouddJuiy  s  ecria  le  Prince,  et  apres  qae  j'eus  cherche 
au  loin  un  religieux  renomme,  Tasscmblee  des  couvonts  m'a  presente 
oe  serviteur  pour  discuter  avec  moi.  J'avais  toujours  cru  que,  parmi 
les  religieux,  il  y  avait  une  foa]e  d*hommes  sages  et  ^claires.  Par  ce 
qui  arrive  aujourd'hui,  je  sais  k  quoi  m*en  tenir.  Comment  pourrais-je 
desormais  Icur  montrer  du  respect  ?" 

La-dessus,  il  publia  un  decret  qui  ordonnait  d'abolir,  des  ce 
moment,  la  loi  du  BouddJia  dans  tons  les  royaumes  des  cinq  ludes ; 
d*expulser  les  religieux,  et  de  ne  pas  en  laisser  un  senL 

F6'lo-6'tie^'to  (Baladitya),  roi  de  Mo-hie-id'  (Magadha)  avait  un 
profond  respect  pour  la  loi  du  Bovddha^  et  ch^rissait  tendr'ement  le 
peuple.  Gomme  le  roi  TorUO'Wang,  (Mahirakoula)  infligeait  injuste- 
ment  des  supplices,  et  exer9ait  une  cruelle  tyrannic,  il  gardait  lui-meme 
ces  frontieres,  et  refusait  de  lui  payer  le  tribut. 

Dans  ce  moment,  le  roi  Ta-Uo  (Mabirakoula)  leva  une  arm^e  pour 
aller  le  ch^tier.  Le  roi  Teou-ji  (Biladitya)^  connaissant  sp«  reputation, 
parla  ainsi  ^  ses  ministres  :  '^  Je  viens  d'apprendre  que  les  ennemis 
arrivent.  Je  ne  puis  me  decider  a  lutter  contre  leurs  troupes.  J*ose 
esp^rer  que  tons  les  magistrats  me  le  pardonneront,  et  n*inculperont 
point  ma  conduite,  et  qu'ils  permettront  k  nia  cbetive  personne  d'aller 
«cbercher  secretement  un  refuge  au  milieu  des  plaines  couvertes 
d'berbes." 

Apres  avoir  ainsi  parl^,  il  sortit  de  son  palais,  tantdt  gravissant  les 
montagnes,  et  tantdt  s'arrltant  dans  les  champs  deserts.  Tousles 
hommes  de  son  royaume,  ayant  6t6  combles  de  ses  bienfaits,  il  y  en  eut 
plusieurs  rvan  {wan  vent  dire  dix  mille)  qui,  par  affection,  voulurent 
suivre  ses  pas,  et  fuyant  avec  lui,  allerent  s*et>ablir'sur  des  iles. 

Pendant  ce  temps-la,  le  roi  Ta-Uo  (Mabirakoula)  confia  le  com- 

mandement  de  ses  troupes  a  son  frere  cadet,  et  s'embarqua  pour  aller 

attaquer  le  roi  Yeou-ji  (Bal&ditya).  Celui-ci  (sortant  de  sa  retraite)  alia 

garder  los  d'^files   de  son   royaume,   ct  envoya  la  cavalerie  legere 
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proToqner  rennemi.  D^  que  le  tambour  eat  doiiii6  le  agtuX  da 
combat,  des  soldats  intr^pides  rargirent  de  tons  cdt^s,  prirent  Tiraiit 
Ta-tMo  (Mahirakonla),  et,  le  ramenant  ayec  eaz,  Tiiiieiit  le  piisenter  aa 
roi.  Le  roi  Ta-Uo  (Mahirakoula),  honteaz  de  aa  defiute^  ee  oonrrit  le 
visage  avec  le  pan  de  son  v^tement.  Le  roi  Yeou-ji  (BaUditja) 
etait  assis  sur  an  trdne,  supports  par  des  lions  (Sinhdmsnam),  et  il 
^tait  entoare  de  ses  nombreux  officiers.  11  ordonna  alors  k  an  dee 
ministres  qui  ^taient  assis  a  ses  cdt^s,  de  parler  ainsi  i  Ta49o 
(Mahirakonla)  :  "  Deoouvrez  voire  visage,  je  veax  voos  parler.* 

Ta-Uo  (Mahirakonla)  repondit :  "  Le  snjet  et  le  maitre  ont  red- 
proqnement  change  de  r61e,  et  des  ennemis  irrites  ont  les  yeuz  sor 
moi.  Comme  il  n'ezisie  pins  entre  nons  de  relations  d  amiti^,  4  qnoi 
bon  me  parler  en  face  V 

Le  m§me  ordre  Ini  ajant  ^te  r#p6t^  trois  fois,  il  y  r^sista  ja8qn'& 
la  fin.  Alors  le  roi  ordonna  qn'on  loi  reprochat  ses  crimes  dans  lea 
termes  snivants  : — "  Les  trois  Precieux  et  le  champ  da  Bonhenr  servent 
d^appni  k  tout  le  peuple.  Tu  t'es  abandonne  k  la  cruante,  comme  nne 
b^te  feroce,  et  tn  as  detrnit  les  efiets  de  tes  vertus  pass^es.  C*est 
ponrqnoi  le  bonhenr  a  cess^  de  te  prot^ger,  et  anjonrd'hai  tu  es  devenn 
raon  prisonnier,  Tes  crimes  ne  m6ritent  ancnn  pardon,  et  la  justice 
veut  que  tu  sois  puni  de  raort.'* 

Dans  ce  memo  moment,  la  m^re  du  roi  Teou-fi  (B&Uditjra)  qui 
etait  donee  d*un  vaste  savoir,  et  qui  ezeellait  dans  Tart  de  la  phjsio* 
nomie,  apprit  qn'on  allait  oter  la  vie  a  Ta-tso  (Mahirakonla).  EUe 
acconrut  vers  le  roi  Teou-ji  (B&14ditja),  et  lui  parla  en  ces  termes  : 
"  J'ai  ppris  que  Ta-Uo  (Mahirakonla)  est  d*nne  beauts  remarqoable, 
et  qu'il  est  rempli  de  prudence ;  je  desire  le  voir  nr  instant." 

Le  Roi  Yeotc-ji  (Bdl&ditja)  ajant  fait  conduire  Ta-Uo  (Mahira- 
konla) dans  le  palaisde-sa  mere,  cette  princesse  s'^cria :  ''H^las! 
Ta-Uo  (Mahirakoula),  gardez-vous  de  rougir  de  honte !  Rien  n'est 
stable  an  monde,  et  Ton  voit  la  gloire  et  I'ignominie  se  sncc^der  tonr 
k  tour.  Je  me  regarde  comme  votre  m^re,  et  vons  comme  mon  fils. 
II  faut  que  vons  d^couvriez  votre  visage  pour  me  r6pondre  qnelqnes 
mots." 

"  Auparavant,'*  dit  Ta-Uo  (Mahirakonla),  '^  j'^tais  le  prince  d'nn 
royaunie  ennemi,  aujourd'hui  je  suis  un  prisonnier  de  guerre ;  j^ai 
laisB^  tomber  ma  rojaut^,  et  j  ai  vu  abolir  les  sacrifices  de  mes  ancdtres. 
Je  rougls  k  la  fois  devant  mes  a'ieux  et  devant  mon  peuple.  En 
verite,  je  suis  couvert  de  confusion.  Vainement  j'^I^ve  mes  jenx 
an  ciel,  et  je  les  abaisse  vers  la  terre ;  je  regrette  qn'ils  ne  puis>> 
sent  me  d^livrer  de  la  vie.  VoiU  ponrquoi  je  me  eonvre  de  mon 
tement." 
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La  tn^rd  du  roi  Ini  r6p&rtit :  "  La  splendenr  on  la  dtoidence  de 
rhomme  dont  Bubordonn^s  aux  temps  ;  sa  vie  et  sa  mort  dependent  de 
la  destinee.  Si  Ton  emploie  toate  son  &me  k  secourir  les  creatures^  on 
oublie  k  la  foia  la  victoire  et  la  d^faite ;  mais  si  Ton  se  sert  des 
er^nres  pdnr  satisfaire  son  ambition,  bientdt  Famertame  da.blftme 
yient  remplacer  les  loaanges.  Sojez  bien  convainca  que  la  retribu- 
tion des  actions  humaines  snit  le  cours  des  temps  (et  arrive  k  son 
h^nre.)  Otez  votre  voile,  et  parlez-moi  en  face  ;  pent-etre  pourrai-je 
Tons  conserver  la  vie." 

Ta-tfo  (Mahirakoala)  Ini  t^moigna  sa  reconnaissance  en  cestermes : 
"  L'homme  inepte  qne  vons  voyez  devant  vous,  apr^s  ivoir  h6rit6  du' 
trdne  a  &it  abus  des  snppHces  et  du  pouvoir  supreme,  et  il  a  perdu 
son  royanme.  Mais,  qnoiqne  charg6  de  chaines,  il  desire  encore  quelques 
jours  de  vie.  II  ose  accepter  le  salut  que  vous  lui  promettez,  et  vous 
remercie  d'avance  de  cet  immense  bienfait.*' 

En  acbevant  ces  mots,  il  dta  son  voile,  et  laissa  voir  son  visage. 
La  reine-m^re  lui  dit :  "  Ayez  soin  de  votre  •  person  ne  ;  il  faut  que 
Tous  finissiez  les  annees  qne  le  ciel  vous  a  comptees."  Elle  alia 
ensuite  trouver  le  roi  Teou-ji  (BMItditja),  et  lui  dit :  "  Maintenant, 
qnoiqne  Ta-Uo  (Mahirakonla)  ait,  pendant  longtemps,  accumul6  des 
crimes,  le  bonheur  qui  lui  6tait  promis  n'est  pas  encore  epnis6.  Si  vous 
&ites  monrir  cet  homme,  pendant  plus  de  dix  ans,  vous  le  verrez 
devant  vdus,  avec  son  visage  pHle  et  d^cbarn^.  Cependant,  j'ai  lu 
dans  see  traits  qu*il  est  destine  k  regner  encore,  mais  sans  pouvoir 
jamais  devenir  le  maStre  d'nn  grand  royaume.  II  doit  pofs^der  nn 
petit  territoire  qui  est  situ^  dans  le  nord." 

Docile  aux  ordres  de  sa  m^re  cliepe,  le  roi  Teow-ji  (B&l&ditya) 
eut  piti§  de  ce  prince  d6pouille  de  son  royaume,  lui  donna  en  manage 
nne  jeune  fille,  et  le  traita  avec  la  plus  grande  distinction.  II  ras- 
sembla  lout  ce  qui  restait  de  ses  troupes,  augmenta  encore  son  escorte, 
et  sortit  lui-m^me  des  iles. 

Le  fr^re  cadet  de  Ta-Uo  (Mahirakoula)  revint  dans  son  royaume, 
et  ise  mit  lui-mSme  sur  le  irdne. 

TorUo  (Mabirakoula)  ayant  perdu  sa  conronne,  s*enfuit  et  alia  se 
cacber  sur  les  montagnes  et  dans  les  deserts.  Puis,  se  dirigeant  vers 
le  nord,  il  chercba  un  asyle  dans  le  royaume  de  Kia-chi-mi-lo 
(Cacbemire).  Le  Roi  de  Cacbemire  le  re9ut  avec  les  plus  grands 
faounenrs.  Emu  de  piti6  en  voyant  qu'il  avait  perdu  son  royaume^  il 
lui  donna  des  terres  et  nne  ville. 

An  bont  d'un  certain  nombre  d'ann^es,  Ta-Uo  se  mit  k  la  tSte  des 
habitants  de  la  ville  qo'il  gouvemait,  tna,  par  la  ruse,  le  Roi  de  Cache- 
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mire,  et  te  mit  lui-in6me  sur  ton  irdiM.  Pvofitant  de  sa  Tictoire,  et  da 
Ut  terrenr  qu'il  iospinii,  il  alia,  dans  Touest,  poor  chAtier  le  Roi  de 
K%et^to^4o  (Gindhara),  et  le  iua  daiis  one  embuacade.  Alon,  il  exter- 
mina  tons  lea  grands  da  rojaame,  deimisit  les  iftoypoMf  et  abolit  tons 
les  KiaAan  (Saiigh&r&mas^  au  nombre  de  1,600.  £n  dekors  da  nombre 
des  hommeB  qui  avaient  perisoos  le  fer  deaes  soldats,  il  restait  encore 
900,000  habitants  qa'tl  vonlut  extermiaer  juaqa'aa  dernier. 

Dans  ce  moment,  tons  les  ministres  lai  adresa^rent  des  representa- 
tions, et  lai  dirent :  ''  Grand  roi !  ros  paiasants  ennemis  tremblent 
derant  yous,  et  les  soldats  ont  cess^  de  croiser  la  lance.  Maintenant 
que  Yoos  avez  extermin^  les  principaax  coupables,  qael  crime  pouyez- 
votts  reprocher  k  la  maltitnde  da  people  1  Noos  d^sirons  tons  sacri- 
fier  notre  liomble  corps  pour  saover  ceox  qai  sout  vou^s  a  la  mort.** 

Le  roi  leor  dit :  ''  Vous  croyez  a  la  loi  da  Bouddha ;  voos  avez 
one  haute  estime  pour  le  bonheur  de  Tautre  monde;  yous  Toas 
imagines  que  Tons  obtiendres  le  fruit  (de  B6dhi\  et  tous  r^pandex  au 
loin  rexplication  dn  Frni^nng  (dn  Djdtaka$ena)}  Voulez-Tons,  par 
haxard,  transmettre  le  sooveuir  de  mes  crimes  aox  generations  fiitures  t 
Retoumez  a  votre  place,  et  ne  me  parlez  plus  de  rien." 

Li-dessus  le  roi  emmena  300,000  bommes  des  premieres  families,  et 
les  fit  massacrer  sur  le  rivage  do  fleuve  Sin-tou  (Sindb-Indus)  ; 
900,000  hommes  des  &milles  de  la  secoude  classe,  et  les  fit  nojer 
dans  les  fldts  da  Sindh;  et  enfin,  300,000  hommes  des^demieres 
fitmilles  et  les  distribua  k  ses  soldats.  Cela  fait,  il  emporta  lea 
richesses  du  rojaume  qu'il  avait  perdu,  rassembla  ses  troapes  et  partit ; 
mais  il  mourut  uvant  de  recommencer  une  noavelle  anu^e.  An  moment 
de  sa  mort,  le  ciel  se  ooorrit  de  sombres  noages ;  la  terre  trembla 
jusque  dans  ses  fondements,  et  des  vents  yiolents  ebranl^rent  les  airs. 
Dans  le  mSme  temps,  les  hommes  qui  avaient  obteno  le  frait  (de 
B6dki)  furent  saisi  d'un  sentiment  de  pitie,  et  dirent,  en  soupirant : 
'<  II  a  immoie,  au  m^pris  de  la  justice,  une  foule  d'innocents ;  il  a 
detruit  la  loi  dn  Bouddha  ;  il  est  tombe  dans  I'enfer  etemel  ( Won-' 
ik»«n-yo— en  Sanscrit,  Avitehi)  ;  il  n'a  pas  encore  parcouru  le  cercle 
des  transmigrations. 

Dans  Tancienne  villa  de  Che-Tde-lo  (Cakala)  il  j  a  un  Kia-lan 
(Safighiramu)  ou  demeurent  une  centaine  de  religieux  qui  etudient  tons 
la  loi  du  petit  Vehicule  (Hinayana).  Jadis  Chirlhsin  (Vasoubandluni) 
composa  dans  ce  convent  son  traite  intitule  Cking-irMun  (Param&r- 
thasatya  9dstra). 

A  cAte,  s'el^ve  un  Sfoupa,  baut  de  200  pieds ;  c'est  Li  que  les 

^  Le  livre  oil  sont  roconttfet  les  naissanees  da  Bouddha, 
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qaatre  Bouddhas  passes  ont  explique  la  loi.  On  y  roit  anasi  nn  endroH 
oii  ces  qnatre  Bouddhas  ont  laiss6  la  trace  de  leurs  pas. 

A  oinq  on  six  lis  an  nord  da  Kiorlan  il  j  a  un  Sloupa,  hant  de 
200  piedsy  qui  fat  bati  par  le  Roi  Wot^yeau  (A9dka).    C'est  an  lieu 
.oiJi  les  qaatre  Bottddhas  passes  ont  expliqa^  la  loi. 

A  enriron  dix  lis  da  nord-est  de  la  noavelle  capitaloi  on  arriTe  a 
nn  Stoupa,  haat  de  200  pieda,  qaifatb&ti  par  le  roi  Wou-yeau  (A9oka). 
Ce  fut  Ik  qae  Jotddi,  (le  Tathagatha)  s'arr^ta  aa  miliea  de  sa  roate, 
lorsqa'il  allait  convertir  I'Inde  dn  Nord. 

On  lit  dans  rin-tau-hi  (M^moires  historiqnes  snr  I'Inde)  :  "  Dans  ce 
Sto^pa^  il  7  a  beaacoap'de  Ghe'li  (^ariras,  Reliqaes)  qui,  dans  les 
jours  de  fete,^  r^pandent  qnelqaefois  une  Inmi^re  ^clatante. 

£n  partant  de  cet  endroit,  il  fit  500  lis,  et  arrira  au  royaume  de 
Tchi-na-po-ti  (Tchtnapati).' 

*  Liti&Alemeiit :  Jour  de  je^new 
'  Inde  dtt  Nord. 
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Art.  XX. — On  the  Authorities  for  the  History  of  the  Dominion  of 
the  Arabs  in  Spain.  By  William  Wbight,  Esq.,  Professor 
of  Arabic  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 

[Bead  7th  July,  IS55,] 

None  of  the  Spanish  historians  who  lived  before  th«  present  oentiuj 
possessed  even  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  language,  and 
even  they  stumbled  at  every  step  when  they  had  to  treat  of  tbo 
Muhammad  an  dynasties,  and  their  hostile  or  friendly  relations 
with  the  Christians.  Casiri  alone,  in  his  catalogue  of  the  MSS. 
in  the  library  of  the  Escurial,  edited  and  translated  someT  extracts 
from  Arab  authors  ;  and  this  was  all  that  had  been  done  down  to  1820j 
when  the  first  volume  of  Conde*a  History  appeared,  and  the  world 
imagined  that  the  light  of  this  newly-risen  sun  was  at  length,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  dissipate  tlie  darkness  that  had  for  ages  enveloped 
the  doings  of  the  Arab  and  the  Berber  on  the  soil  of  Spain. 

Previous  to  Conde,  however,  a  Jesnit,  .by  name  Masdeu,  bad 
published  a  so-called  critical  history  in  twenty  volumes,  the  prin- 
cipal aim  of  which  was  to  prove  that  a  great  many  of  the  docu- 
ments, in  the  authenticity  of  which  his  predecessors  had  placed  implicit 
confidence,  were  either  spurious,  or  had  been  tampered  with,  and  must* 
be  rejected  by  the  sound  critic. 

These  two  men  are  the  guides  that  have  been  followed  by  all  the 
subsequent  historians  of  this  interesting  period  of  Spanish  history — 
such  as  Aschbach,  Romey,  Rosseeuw  Saint  Hilaire,  Schaefer,  and 
Viardot — who  have  compared  the  statements  of  Conde,  purporting  to 
be  drawn  from  Mnhammadan  sources,  with  the  results  attained  by 
other  Spanish  writers  from  the  study  of  Christian  chronicles  and  state- 
papers  ;  and  have  thence  constructed,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  criti- 
cisms of  Masdeu,  what  they  consider  to  be  a  tolerably  accurate  sketch 
of  the  history  of  the  Peninsula  during  the  middle  ages.  All  of  them, 
of  course,  vie  with  one  another  in  lauding  their  two  principal  autho- 
rities. Aschbach  pronounces  the  work  of  Masdeu  to  be  the  best  on 
Spanish  history  ;  Romey  styles  Conde  a  master  of  his  subject,  in  which 
judgment  a  recent  translator  of  Conde's  history  for  Mr.  Bohn*8 
Standard  Library  concurs.  It  is  necessary,  however,  for  translators 
to  qualify  themselves  properly  for  the  task  they  undertake ;  and  to 
translate  a  work  is  not  now-a-days  exactly  synonymous  with  giving  a 
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bald  ▼•nxon  of  the  original.  If  Conde*s  book  was  to  be  readered  inio 
our  language  at  all,  it  should  bave  been  by  a  competent  Arabic  sdiolar 
who  was  at  the  same  time  well  acquainted  with  what  has  of  late  years 
been  written  in  connection  with  the  subject.  A  knowledge  of  Arabic^ 
however,  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  from  a  lady  translator^  by  whom 
Mr.  Bohn*s  publication  has  been  executed,^  and  I  am  not,  therefore, 
surprised  to  see  that  the  names  of  persons  and  places  have  retained 
their  Spanish  garb,  and  that  not  the  slightest  attempt  has  been  made  to 
correct  the  innumerable  blunders  which  Conde  perpetrates ;  whence  we 
find  Bixem  instead  of  Hish6m  or  Hish^m,  Juzef  Ben  Taxfin  instead  of 
Y6suf  ibn  T^sbfin,  or  more  correctly  Tashifin,  Mvgueiz  El  Humi  for 
Mughith  al-Riiml  or  ar-Rilmi,  Abdelxiams  for  Abd  al-Shams  or  Ash- 
Shams,  El  Adaghel  for  al-Dakhil  or  ad-Dakhil,  Mv^ekid  Edim  for 
Mnjehid  (Mujdhid)  al>din  or  ad-din.  It  might  have  been  expected, 
however,  that  the  translator  would  have  acquired  some  knowledge  of 
the  historical  researches  of  the  last  twenty  years,  in  particular  of 
Bozy's  Eecherckes,  of  which  the  first  volume  (all  hitherto  published) 
appeared  so  long  ago  as  1849,  and  which  at  once  antiquated  the 
labours  of  all  previous  historians  of  the  Muslim  rule  in  Spain.  This 
able  work,  which  ought  long  ago  to  have  been  translated  into  our 
language,  seems  not  to  have  attracted  that  notice  in  this  country  to 
which  it  is  entitled,  and  I  may  therefore  be  excused  for  laying  some 
account  of  it,  even  at  this  late  period,  before  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society. 

In  a  letter  to  the  well-known  French  orientalists,  Reinaud  and 
Defr^mery,  which  serves  as  a  preface,  Dozy  shows  that  everything 
that  had  been  written,  down  to  1849,  upon  the  history  of  the  Spanish 
Arabs,  ought  to  be  regarded  "  comme  non  avenu,"  or  at  least  sub- 
mitted to  the  revision  of  the  keenest  and  most  searching  criticism. 

'  Hence  alao  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  annotations  which  profess  to  explain 
native  terms  should  be  frequently  erroneous.  Thus  in  vol.  I.,  p.  15,  the  name 
Beni-Alaflat  is  rendered  **  sons  of  Alafta."    The  Beni-Alaftas  (or  rather  Banti 

•i-Aftas),  however,  are  "  the  sons  of  al-Aftas,"        U;^\      Another  note  (vol.  I., 

p.  63)  runs  as  follows :  *'  As  the  Arabs  were  in  the  frequent  habit  of  adding  the 
word  Medena  (read  Madinah),  "  City,"  to  the  name  of  each  town,  so  did  they 
prefix  the  word  Guard,  **  River,"  to  that  of  each  river.  Thence  we  have  Guard- 
alete,  Guard-iana,  Guard  el  Quiber,  Ac,  of  which  the  moderns  make  GuadaU 
quiver,  Guadiana,  &c."  Not  a  word  of  this  is  correct.  The  Arabic  word  for 
''river"  is  wddiy  vulgarly  pronounced  wAd,  which  the  Spaniards  write  guad. 
Hence  vddi  Lekehy  Guadalete;  wddi  Anah,  Guadiana;  al-wddi^i-kabir  or  Ufdd 
aUcahir,  Guadalquivir  (not  Guadalqufver) ;  wddi  Aru\  Quadiaro;  wddiSh^sh^ 
Guadajoz;  &c 
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Of  what  avail  are  the  objections  of  Maadca  and  other  historianB,  when 
the  authenticity  of  the  document  which  thej  call  in  qnestion,  is 
directly  or  indirectly  proved  by  the  evidence  of  trustworthy  Arab 
authors?  *'As  for  Conde/'  says  Dozy,  ''he  worked  upon  Arabic 
documents  without  knowing  much  more  of  that  language  than  the 
characters  with  which  it  is  written  ;  but  making  up  by  an  extremely 
fertile  imagination  for  the  want  of  the  most  elementary  knowledge^ 
he  has,  with  unparalleled  impudence,  forged  dates  by  the  hundred, 
and  invented  facts  by  the  thousand,  pretending  all  the  while  to  trana- 
late  literally  from  Arabic  texts."  ^  Evidence  in  support  of  these 
assertions  Dozy  has  brought  forward  In  abundance,  and  I  shall  here 
produce  two  or  three  examples  of  the  extraordinary  blunders  that  he 
has  brought  to  light. 

In  treating  of  the  reign  of  Al-Murtadhi  (not  Almortadi),  EngL 
tr.,  II.,  p.  97,  Conde  and  those  who  have  copied  him  have  a  great  deal 
to  say  of  one  GH/eya  (EngL  tr.,  IL,  pp.  96-7-8),  who  plays  an  impor- 

tant  part  along  with  Zawi  ibn  Zairi  al-Man9iir  al-Cinhegl     ^\tx^ 


(El  Sanhagi,  Engl.  tr.  II.,  p.  102),  the  governor  of  Granada.  This 
personage  Conde  found  in  the  History  of  Roderick  of  Toledo,  in 
different  editions  of  which  the  name  is  variously  written  Silfeia  or 
SU/et/a,  GUfeya,  and  Gidfeia  or  Gidfeya  ;  and  not  having  the  wit  to 
perceive  that  Silfeia  or  Sil/eja  was  merely  a  corruption  of  Sinfeja  or 
Sinhefa,  i.e.  al-^inheji,'  he  split  one  man  into  two,  and  assigned  a  career 
in  history  to  a  person  who  never  existed  at  all !  In  fact  Dozy  shows 
us  that  nearly  all  that  Conde  tells  us  of  this  period  does  not  admit  of 
being  reconciled  with  the  statements  of  Arab  authors,  ^ch  as  Ibn 


I  ''  If  fant  Avouer,*'  adds  Dozy  (Pref.  p.  viii),  '<  que  Conde  avait  pris 
mesares  pour  que  I'on  ne  d^ouvrit  pas  facilement  ses  impostures.  II  leg  a  cachtf 
nous  uJi  caquetage  de  faux  bonhomme.  II  s'est  hotn€  k  mentionner  lea  manuscrits 
dont  il  8*e8t  servi  daus  sa  preface ;  encore  faut-il  avouer  que  ee  qu*il  y  dit  n'est 
pas  exact ;  il  pretend  par  exemple  que,  pour  riiistoire  des  petites  dynasties  du 
onzi^me  siecle,  il  s'est  servi  surtout  d*Ibn-Ba8chkowi(l  (Eng.  tr.,  vol.  I.,  p.  24). 
Kous  connoiasons  ce  livre,  voua  et  moi,  car  il  est  dans  la  bibliotheque  de  la  Soci^ttf 
Asiatique,  et  nous  savons  que  ce  Dictionnaire  blographique,  ^crit  dans  le  style  d*un 
rdgistre  de  paroissc,  contient  dea  renseignements  utiles  pour  Thistoire  litt^raire, 
maia  que,  pour  Thistoire  politique,  il  n^estpresque  d'aucune  utility.  II  fallatt  done 
poss^der  tous  lea  ouvragea  manuscrits  dont  Conde  a  pu  se  aervir ;  heureuaemeni 
j*ai  eu  tous  ceux  qui  se  rapportent  aux  epoques  dont  je  me  suis  occupy. ** 


V'^tt  c«*, 


Compare   A\faijfate   =    LK  J\     Alforja   =  ]\\    Alfoz  =    .g3! 


ox 


Fortug.  reftm  ==      w^     &c. 
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Hazm^  aud  is  little  else  than  an  inaccurate  and  garbled  translation  of 
Roderick  of  Toledo,  chap.  42.     See  the  ReckerckeSf  p.  32,  seqq. 

But  even  when  Conde  really  had  an  Arab  author  before  him,  he 
hxed  no  bettor.  At  p.  53,  Dozy  has  printed  ten  lines  from  Ibn 
al-Abbdr*s  dUBvllatu  'l-tiyard,  in  his  amplified  version  of  which 
(Engl.  tr.  II.,  p.  149)  Conde  has  committed  no  less  than  ten  serions 
blunders,  not  to  mention  minor  faults. 

Again  in  the  chap,  entitled  '^  Un  relieur  maladroit  et  les  Historiens 
de  TEspagne,"  the  Leyden  Professor  has  pointed  out  a  whole  host  of 
errors  that  owe  their  origin  simply  to  the  fact  that  some  leaves  in  a 
MS.  used  by  Casiri  and  Conde  had  been  misplaced  in  bindilig.  From 
not  noticing  this,  Conde  has  been  led  into  the  statement  that  a  certain 
lawyer,  by  name  Ayyub  ibn  Amr  (not  Amer),  concluded  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  King  Beremund  II.  (Engl.  tr.  II.,  p.  29),  whereas,  for 
what  we  can  tell^  he  perhaps  never  meddled  with  diplomacy  in  all  his 
life ;  and  that  this  same  lawyer  fell  fighting  against  the  Christians  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lerida,  a.u.  393,  (EngL  tr.  II.,  p.  47,)  whereas 
the  man  died  in  his  bed  ^ye  years  afterwards  at  Cordova ! 

In  the  same  chapter  we  have  a  fine  specimen  of  Conde's  method  of 
translating  from  the  Arabic.  Ibn  al-Abbar,  in  speaking  of  Abd-alMh 
ibn  Abd-al-aziz,  surnamed   from  his  stin^uess  AUhajar  or  Piedra 

seca,  "  the  dry  stone,'*  states  that : 

«■ 

Xiu)  (V^  Jj^  ^  t'^V  <>:-J^  JjU^  ^^  iijAy^  JtM  iSiS^ 
l^j  J^JJI  tx*>-j  oUsr^il  CjUjly  aLjJi  Jj^  A*,j  rvt 
^^  l^Ju^  ajic  (Dozy  corrects  ls^-ocuUIj)  u:^ot)uLS.Ij  5;^^*.  ja:>- 

^^jk^^3  t:^^^  hi^  *^^  ^i/^ 

that  is  to  say,  that  Piedra  seca  commanded  the  vanguard  of  the  army 
of  Al-Man9ur  ibn  Abi  Amir  in  an  expedition  into  Gralicia  in  the  year 
371,  and  laid  siege  to  Zamora,  but  being  unable  to  take  the  town, 
contented  himself  with  ravaging  the  surrounding  country,  and  laid 
waste  in  one  direction  about  a  thousand  villages.  .  Conde,  who  in  his 


Oy 


hastesawuothing  but  the  words  juJoIU  W^few^mirand  j^  J  ^^\  ^ 
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eonfounded  the  foimer,  which  means  ^'deyastatingj  ravftgtQg,**  with 

-Jc«JJ  Tudmir,  the  Arabic  name  for  Murciai  and  hence  we  read 

(Eogl.  tr.,  vol.  I.|  p.  503)  that  Piedra  seca  was  a  cavalier  of  great 
wealth,  who  poaseased  apwards  of  a  thousand  farms  in  the  province  of 
Harcia! 

Such  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  blunders  that  disfigure  every  page 
of  Gonde*s  History;  to  use  the  emphatic  words  of  Dozy,  it  is  little  else 
than  "  un  tissu  de  malentendus  et  de  mensonges."  No  amount  of 
labour  can  clean  out  this  Augaoan  stable  j  the  book  should  be  burnt  in 
all  its  editions  and  translations. 

But  granted  tiiat  the  labours  of  Gonde  are  worthless,  does  not 
de  Gayangos*  History  of  ike  Mohammedan  Dynasties  in  Spain  efficiently 
supply  their  place  1  The  answer  must  be  in  the  negative.  Dozy  has 
produced  abundant  evidence,  both  in  his  Recherches  and  in  his  Scrips 
torum  Arabum  Loci  de  AbbadidiSy  that  the  work  of  de  Oayangos  con- 
tains numerous  errors,  many  of  them  of  a  very  grave  cast  True  it  is 
tliat  we  also  find  there  much  interesting  and  valuable  matter ;  but 
still  there  are  entire  periods  regarding  which  we  obtain  from  it  but 
vague  and  scanty  information,  and  those  historians  of  Spain  whc> 
unhappily  for  themselves,  are  ignorant  of  Arabic,  have  found  that  it 
only  furnishes  them  with  the  means  of  here  and  there  correcting 
Conde. 

Fortunately  a  better  day  has  begun  to  dawn ;  the  publication  of 
the  first  volume  of  Dozy*s  Recherches  marks  the  commencement  of  a 
new  epoch.  Profoundly  versed  in  Arabic,  and  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  language  and  literature  of  Southern  and  Western  Europe,  no 
one  is  better  qualified  for  the  task  that  he  has  undertaken,  and  to 
which  he  has  devoted  all  his  energies  from  the  time  of  his  first  appear- 
ance before  the  literary  world.  To  him  we  owe,  amongst  other  things, 
the  publication  of  the  Arab  historians  Abd  al-  Wdhid  and  Ibn  Adhdri  ;^ 
whilst  in  his  Scriptt,  Aralb.  Loci  de  Abbadidis,  he  has  collected,  trans- 
lated, and  annotated,  I  believe,  every  passage  in  the  extant  literature 
of  the  Arabs  that  bears  upon  the  royal  line  of  the  Banii  Abbad  of 
Seville.  These  works,  however,  are  addressed  solely  to  the  Orientalist, 
and  it  was  not  till  1849  that  he  made  some  of  the  results  which  he 
had  attained  accessible  to  a  larger  circle  of  readers  by  the  publication 
of  the  first  volume  of  his  Recherches. 

To  give  a  minute  analysis  of  this  work  would  be  by  no  means  a 

1  To  his  edition  of  tliis  latter  author  Dozy  haa  prefixed  a  valuable  lutroduo-i 
tioD,  treating  of  the  Arab  hiatoriana  of  S{>ain. 
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^rif  f  Qt  tM7  tiek»  rinoe  it  oonsista  of  no  le«s  tbaii  Din^  p^pers^  beiides 
the  introductory  letter ;  and  these  have  no  conDeoting  link,  cave  that 
they  nearly  all  treat  of  the  history  of  yarions  portions  of  the  Peninsula 
at  different  periods  of  the  eleventh  century.  I  mnst^  therefore,  content 
myself  with  giving  a  mere  outline  of  its  contents. 

The  first  chapter  (pp.  1-139)  is  occupied  with  the  history  of  several 

of  the  smaller  Arab  dynasties ;  the  Tujibiyyun  (oJou^^t  of  Aragon, 

^^ 
the  Banu  Hashim  of  Zaragoza^   and    the    Banu  ^umadih  -.jl^ 

of  Almeria.  One  niust  not  suppose  this  article  to  be  a  dry  list  of 
names  and  chronicle  of  rebellions  and  battles.  On  the  contrary,  we 
find  in  several  passages  amusing  and  instructive  details  regarding  the 
manners,  customs,  and  pursuits  of  the  Spanish  Arabs.  In  p-irticular, 
the  sketch  of  the  state  of  literature  and  the  arts  in  the  principality  of 
Almeria  is  drawn  with  a  masterly  hand,  and  brings  vividly  before  us 
the  broad  contrast  in  character  between  the  Murcians  of  the  present 
day  and  those  of  seven  or  eight  centuries  ago.  ''An  lieu  de  ces 
Murciens  d'aujourd*hni,  qui^se  couchent  tot  et  se  Invent  tard,  qui  font 
par  jour  cinq  repas  tres-exactement  et  qui  emploient  une  grande  partie 
de  la  jonm^  i  fumer  le  eigarro,  les  habitants  Arabes  de  cette  cite 
6taicnt,  au  rapport  d*as-Schakand],  des  hommes  tres-courageux  et  qui 
bravaient  bien  souvent  leurs  souverains.  A  present  Murcie  re^oit  du 
dehors  presque  tons  les  fruits  qu'on  y  consomme,  et  m^me  le  ble  dans 
les  annees  de  secheresse;  sous  les  Arabes,  •aucun  pays  ne  pouvait 
rivaliser  avec  Murcie  pour  la  quantity  et  la  vari^te  des  fruits,  et  on 
n'avait  pas  besoin  d*emprunter  qnoi  que  ce  fut  aux  autres  villes. 
Encore  aujourd'hui  on  fabrique  k  Morcie  quelques  soieries  leg^res, 
mais  d*une  quality  inferieure ;  sous  les  Arabes,  cette  ville  renfer- 
mait  quantite  de  ftibriques,  et  on  y  travaillait  entre  autres  la  pr^cieuse 

etoffe  connue  sous  le  nom  de  waschj.'*    t  <>^«)' 

The  second  chapter  (pp.  140-44)  briefly  handles  some  other  points 
in  the  history  of  Murcia. 

The  third,  entitled  Varia  (pp.  145-50),  is  chiefly  taken  up  with 
showing  that  the  colour  worn  as  mourning  by  the  house  of  Umayyah 

^j^t  in  Spain,  was  tphiU, 

The  next  chapter  (pp.  151-237)  is  the  first  part  of  a  very  minute 
critical  examination  of  Hoogvliet*6  work,  entitled  Divenarum  Sc/ip- 
Untim  Loci  de  Eegia  AphUmdarum  famUia  et  de  Ibn-Abduno  poe^. 
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Various  errors  and  misstatemente  of  that  Orientalist  are  corrected ; 
many  important  extracts  from  Arab  authors,  published  and  translated 
for  the  first  time ;  and  several  points  of  history  and  f^graphy  dis- 
cussed and  elucidated.  See,  in  particular,  pp.  182-939  195  note  1^ 
203  seqq. 

Chapter  V.  (pp.  238-68)  is  numismatical,  and  principally  occupied 
with  certain  coins  which  Dozy  assigns  to  Muhammad'  al-Mahdi 
al-Idrisi,  King  of  Malaga,  a.h.  438-44,  in  opposition  to  Adler, 
Tychsen  and  Marsden,  who  have  ascribed  them  to  his  namesake, 
Muhammad  al-Mahdi  of  Cordova,  a.h.  399-400,  of  whose  brief  reign 
and  bloody  end  the  history  is  here  given.  At  p.  263  another  mistake 
of  Marsden's  is  corrected,  and  the  Arab  historians  are  shown  by  the 

evidence  of  a  coin  to  be  correct  in  asserting  that  Sir  ji^  ibn  -  Ali 

ibn-Yusuf  ibn  -  Tashifin,  bore  previously  to  his  death  the  titlo  of 
Waliyyu  ^Uahdy  or  heir -apparent.^  In  a  note  on  p.  245,  Dozy 
demolishes  the  city  of  'CUawa,  which  has  figured  in  the  history  of 
Spain  since  the  days  of  Conde  (Engl,  tr.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  71),  and  substi- 
tutes in.  its  place  the  well-known  town  of  Xativa  ^aLLI  or  San 

Felipe. 

Of  chapter  VI.,  ''Un  relieur  maladroit  et  les  Historiens  de 
FEspagne"  (pp.  269-81),  I  hare  already  spoken  above. 

The  next  chapter  (pp.  282-307)  is  a  very  interesting  notice  of  the 

family  of  the  Bakriyyiin  *  (^|  lords  of  Huelva,  and  in  particular 
of  the  celebrated  geographer  Abd  Ubaid  al-Bakri,  the  author  of  the 


X         ^       ..  rfX 


cJJUlj   cJJU^  and  the     l^JLlU   ^^ 

Chapter  VIIL  (pp.  308-19)  contains  a  brief  aketch  of  the  history 
of  Valencia  from  ▲•c.  1061  to  1084,  desijfned  as  introductory  to  the 
foUowing  chapter,  the  longest,  and  probably  to  the  generality  of 
readers  the  most  interesting,  in  the  volume :  "  Le  Gid — ^textes  et  resul* 
tats  nouveaux.'* 

Rodrigo  Diaz  de  Bivar,  the  Cid  Campeador,  the  brave  warrior,  the 
sainted  Christian,  the  favorite  hero  of  the  most  chivalrous  nation  in 
Europe— who  was  he  f  and  what  did  he  do  to  merit  his  great  reputa- 
tion ?  Is  the  Cid  of  the  ballads,  the  romances,  and  the  dramas,  the 
Cid  of  history  ?  or  is  he  only  a  magnificent  creation  of  the  poetic 


OtJxx 


1  P.  264,  note  1, 1  read  ^UuuJa   ^'adopted  him  M  her  son/'  for  the  oormpt 
^UuJ«  of  the  MS. 
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miDd )  Such  are  the  questions  that  have  occupied  the  historians  of 
Europe  from  the  very  infancy  of  historical  criticism ;  and  whilst  all 
have  concurred  in  declaring  certain  incidents  in  his  history  to  be 
unworthy  of  belief,  that  destructive  iconoclast,  Masdeu,  has  gone  so 
far  as  to  assert  that  we  know  nothing  for  certain  about  the  Cid,  not 
even  the  bare  fact  of  his  existence  ! 

Before  attempting  a  reply  to  these  interrogatories,  Dozy  shortly 
reviews  (p.  321  seqq.)  the  sources  of  information  accessible  up  to  the 
time  when  he  was  writing;  a  review  which  leads  to  the  farther 
questions  :  Is  there  any  truth  in  that  part  of  the  Cronicc^  General 
which  treats  of  the  Cid  ?  In  the  chronicle  that  bears  his  name, 
(Cronica  del  Cid?)  In  the  Gesta  de  Rodericl  Campidocti,  fir§t 
published  by  Risco  in  1702  ?  In  the  Cronica  rimada  ?  the  Poema 
del  Cid  (or,  as  Dozy  calls  it,  the  Chanson  du  Cid)  ?  and  the  long  list 
of  romances  of  which  he  is  the  hero  ? 

To  pave  the  way  for  the  discussion  of  these  topics.  Dozy  first  pre- 
sents to  his  readers  the  new  document  of  which  be  was  the  fortunate 
discoverer.  Whilst  residing  at  Gotha,  in  1 844,  he  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  examining  the  Arabic  MS.  No.  266,  described  in  Moller's 
Catalogue  as  a  fragment  of  the  history  of  Spain  by  al-Makkari.  This 
description  he  at  once  saw  to  be  erroneous,  and  soon  perceived  that  the 
said  MS.  was  the  first  part  of  the  third  volume  of  the  DhakliiraJi  of 
Ibn-Bass^m,  a  work  composed  at  Seville  a.h.  503  (a.c.  1109),  only 
ten  years  after  the  death  of  the  Cid,  and  that  it  actually  contained 
a  long  and  important  passage  regarding  that  personage.  This  Dozy 
gives  in  text  and  translation  (p.  330-62).  The  whole  narrative  is 
extremely  curious,  and  rests  iu  part  on  the  testimony  of  one  who  had 
himself  seen  the  Cid  at  Valencia.     From  it  it  appears  that  Rodrigo 

was  at  one  time  in  the  service  of  the  Banu  Htid  ^  ^  kings  of  Zara- 

goza,  and  that  Ahmad  ibn-Ydsuf  ibn-Hud  al-Musta'in  employed 
him  in  his  struggle  with  Ydsuf  ibn-Tdshifin.  On  this  occasion  the 
Cid  laid  siege  to  Valencia,  which  capitulated  after  a  protracted  and 
desperate  resistance ;  but  the  ruthless  Campeador  violated  the  con- 
ditions of  surrender,  and  wound  up  a  long  list  of  atrocities  by  burning 
alive  the  kddhi  Ab6  Ahmad  ibn  Jahhy*,  and  several  other  influential 
citizen&^       "La  victoire,"  adds  Ibn   Bassdm,  "la  victoira  suivait 

'  See  the  Engl.  tr.  of  Conde,  vol.  II.,  p.  317  seqq.  ^n,  Foster  is  pleated  to 
add,  in  a  note,  tliat  "  there  is  much  reason  for  hoping  that  the  frightful  action 
here  attributed  to  the  Cid  Campeador  has  but  little  foundation  in  truth."  It  is, 
however,  about  as  well  established  as  any  faet  in  the  history  of  those  times. 
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toQJonrs  la  bannidre  de  Rodrigae  (que  Dien  le  mandisse  !) ;  11  triompba 
des  princes  des  Barbares  j  k  di^rentefi  reprises  il  combattit  leurs  cbefs, 
t3ls  qae  Garcia  saniomm6  par' derision,  la  boucbe  tortue^  le  ootnte 
de  Barcelone,  et  le  fils  de  Ramire ;  alors  il  mit  en  faite  leurs  armies 
et  tna  ayec  son  petit  nombre  de  guerriers,  lears  nombreux  soldats.** 

Dozy  next  translates  several  shorter  passages  from  other  authors^ 
in  which  the  Cid  is  spoken  of,  and  corrects  many  grave  errors  com- 
mitted by  Conde  and  de  Gayangos,  after  which  he  proceeds  to 
examine  the  Latin  and  Spanish  works  that  bear  upon  the  subject. 

The  earliest  of  these  is  the  Cronica  General  of  Alfonso  X  ,  snmamed 
el  Sabio,  compiled  during  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
from  works  of  older  date,  Christian  and  Muhammadan,  grave  histories, 
poems,  and  historical  romances.  The  history  of  the  Cid  fills  more 
than  the  half  of  the  fourth  and  last  part  of  this  chronicle,  and  some 
critics  have  imagined  it  to  be  the  production  of  a  different  pen,  but 
Dozy  shews  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tbe  whole  is  by  one  and 
the  same  hand,  with  the  exception  of  the  history  of  Valencia,  which 
is  a  translation  from  an  Arab  author  (as  Dozy  supposes,  Abu  Ja*&r 
al-Batti,  the  same  who  perished  in  the  flames  along  with  the  k^dhf 
Ibn-Jahhaf.)  For  the  evidence — ingenious  and  decisive — I  must  refer 
my  readers  to  the  BechercheSf  p.  394  seqq.^  The  probable  reasons 
that  induced  Alfonso  to  insert  this  narrative  in  his  chronicle  are  given 
at  p.  412. 

In  the  Cronica  del  Cid,  Dozy  sees  nothing  but  ''  la  partie  corre- 
spondante  de  la  Cronica  General,  retouch6e  et  refondue  arbitrairement 
par  quelque  ignorant  du  XVe,  ou  tout  an  plus  de  la  fln  dn  XI Ve 
siecle,  probablement  par  un  moine  de  Saint-Pierre  de  Card^gne,  puis 
retouch^e  et  refondue  aussi  arbitrairement,  au  commencement  da 
XVle,  par  T^diteur  Juan  de  Velorado." 

We  next  come  (p.  413)  to  the  Gesta  de  Roderici  Compid^etif  the 
authenticity  of  which  has  been  fiercely  assailed  by  Masdeu,  who, 
however,  is  in  his  turn  roughly  handled  by  the  Leyden  Professor. 
Dozy's  opinion  of  the  degree  of  confidence  to  be  placed  in  it  may  be 
best  given  in  his  own  words.  "Je  ne  consid^re  done  pas  comme 
exacts  tons  les  details  qui  se  trouvent  dans  les  Gesta  ;  je  crois  que  ee 
livre  ne  m6rite  pas  la  confiance  illimitee  que  lui  a  accordee  la  droite, 

J  I  DMty  be  permitted  to  remark  that  the  word     J^\  (p.  894, 1.  24)  is  an 


error,  perhaps  of  the  preea^  for     jAg\ 
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r^pr^aent^e  par  Risoo  et  M.  Huber.  Mais  je  me  range  moins  eneoM 
a  I'opinion  de  la  gauche,  celle  de  Masden  et  de  see  disciples,  qai 
rej^ttent  ce  lirre  comme  apocrypha.  Selon  moi,  la  r^rit^  se  troHre 
entre  oes  deux  extremes ;  dans  le  cas  present,  il  ne  fant  Itre  ni  de  la 
droite  ni  de  la  gauche,  mais  du  centre,  ou  plut&t  du  centre  droit.*'  At 
p.  415  there  is  an  interesting  disquisition  on  the  origin  of  the  title  el 

Campeador,  in  Arabic     Uii'^^j|    which  Dozj  derives  from  the  old 

German  champh^  'Moellum,  pugna,"  (whence  the  modem  German 
Kampfy  a  battle,)  and  shows  to  be  equivalent  in  meaning  to  the  Arabic 

hwrraz  \\j  or  mubdriz  \j\j^  that  is  to  say,   "a  knight  who  issued 

forth  from  the  ranks  when  drawn  up  in  battle-array,  and  challenged 
one  of  the  enemy  to  single  combat  in  the  space  between  the  two 


armies." 


Having  thus  considered  the  various  sources  whence  the  biography 
of  the  Cid  is  to  be  compiled,  Dozy  proceeds  in  the  seventh  section  of 
this  chapter  (pp.  445-604)  to  give  a  minute  account  of  the  life  of 
that  warrior,  interspersed  with  disquisitions  upon  sundry  doubtful 
points  of  history,  his  principal  object  being,  however,  to  clear  up  all 
that  is  obscure  in  the  narrative  of  the  Cronica  General  and  the  Gesta^ 
Here  we  find  established,  for  the  first  time,  the  identity  of  Alvar 
Fanez,  who  appears  in  the  romances  as  the  constant  companion  of  the 


xOxOS 


Cid,  with  the  i^bbjJl  Albar-hanU  of  the  Arab  historians. 

The  next  section  is  occupied  with  the  investigation  of  the  date  of 
the  Cronica  rinada,  and  the  Poema  del  Cid.  Of  the  former  of  these 
works  the  author  says :  ''  Selon  moi,  il  a  6t6  compost,  vers  la  fin 
du  Xlle  ou  au  commencement  du  Xllle  siecle,  d'apres  les  traditions 
et  les  chansons  popul aires.  Je  crois  que  Tauteur  a  conserve  quelques- 
unes  de  ces  derjni^res  sans  y  apporter  aucun  changement,  et  dans  le 
fragment  qui  nous  reste,  j*ai  cru  reconnaitre  un  chant  guerrier  et  deux 
romances.**  Of  the  latter  but  one  manuscript  is  known  to  exist, 
written  in  1207,  and  Dozy  believes  that  the  work  itself  is  not  of  much 
older  date.     I  should  mention  that  in  a  note  to  p.  645,  there  is  a 

curious  discussion  on   the  derivation  of  the   words  jUlc,  gambax, 

gamhais,  wambuis. 

In  conclusion,  Dozy  points  out  the  probable  causes  that  raised  the 
Cid  above  all  his  brethren  in  arms  in  the  estimation  of  after  genera- 
tions, and  made  him  the  favorite  hero  of  the  Castillan  poets.  "  Etre 
exilk,  combattre  son  roi,  le  tromper  I    Mais  il  faliait  pr^cisement  cela 
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« 

poar  deyenir  le  h6ro8  de  la  po^ie  Castillane.  Outre  le  cycle  Carlo- 
vingien  et  celui  des  Infants  de  Lara^  la  poesie  Castillane  en  avait  trois 
antres :  de  Bernard  del  Carpio^  de  Femand  Gonzalez  et  da  Cid.  Ces 
trois  derniers  portent  tons  le  mSme  caractere^  le  h6ros  qu*ils  peignent 
brave  son  roi^  il  est  robelle.*' 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  tbe  first  volume  of  the  Eedierckes,  the 
most  important  work  on  the  Arab  period  of  Spanish  history  that  has 
yet  been  given  to  the  world.  The  second  volume  is,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  in  the  course  of  preparation,  and  will  probably  appear  at  tbe  same 
time  with  the  author's  history  of  Spain,  under  the  domination  of  the 
Arabs,  of  which  a  considerable  portion  is,  I  believe,, now  ready  in  MS. 
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Art.  XXI.  — ■  Buddhist  Inscription  of  King  Priyadarsi — 
Translation  and  Observations  by  Professor  Wilson, 
President. 

When  laying  before  tlie  Society  the  results  of  my  examination  of  the 
Gimdr^  Dhauli  and  Kapur  di  giri  inscriptions  of  Raja  Priyadarsi  I 
expressed  an  opinion,  that,  although  the  tenor  of  the  inscriptions  was 
not  incompatible  with  a  leaning  to  the  religion  of  Buddha,  yet  the 
total  absence  of  any  positive  indication  of  the  usual  epithets  of  Buddha, 
or  any  reference  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  Buddhist  system,  left  some 
uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  actual  creed  of  the  Raja,  and  his  inti- 
mate connection  with  the  followers  of  Buddha. 

I  was  not  unaware  that  at  that  time  a  monument  existed,  which^ 
if  it  was  worthy  of  credit,  was  calculated  to  remove  all  doubt  on  the 
subject,  and  that  the  name  of  Priyadarsi  was  to  be  found  in  connection 
with  that  of  Buddha  in  an  ancient  inscription,  the  text  of  which,  as 
well  as  a  translation,  had  been  published  in  the  ninth  Yolume  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal ;  but  I  found  such  reason  to 
question  the  accuracy  of  the  translation,  and  so  much  difficulty  in 
suggesting  anything  more  satisfactory,  that  I  hesitated  to  admit  the 
fidelity  of  the  transcript,  and  waited  till  further  investigation  should 
justify  or  correct  the  reading  of  the  original.  This  has  now  been  done, 
and  although  the  text  is  not  without  its  difficulties,  yet  there  is  enough 
sufficiently  indisputable  to  establish  the  fact  that  Priyadarsi,  whoever 
he  may  have  been,  was  a  follower  of  Buddha. 

The  inscription  I  refer  to  was  found  by  Major  Burt,  upon  a  block 
of  granite,  about  two  feet  in  length  and  breadth,  lying  adjacent  to  a 
place  named  Bairath,  six  kos  east  of  Bhabra,  three  marches  north-east 
of  Jaypur.  A  copy  from  a  fac-simile  was  sent  by  him  in  August, 
1840,  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta,  where,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Pundit  Kamala  Kanta,  the  text  was  printed  with  a  translation  by 
the  late  Major  Kittoe,  by  whose  talents,  activity,  and  zeal  the  antiqui- 
ties of  India  have  been  on  many  occasions  successfully  illustrated. 
In  the  present  instance,  although  some  of  the  leading  topics  of  the 
inscription  admitted  of  little  doubt,  yet  many  of  the  terms  were -so 
unfamiliar,  and  the  identifications  of  the  Pundit  so  very  unsatisfactory, 
that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  the  translation,  and  it  was 
obviously  necessary  to  await  some  further  verification  of  the  oriingal, ' 

YOL.  :(Ti.  2  B 
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e8peci9.1l7  as  tbe  stone  itself  had  been  sent  to  Calcutta,  and  deposited 
with  the  Society. 

In  the  meantime^  however,  the  return  of  Major  Burt  to  this  conn- 
try  has  furnished  us  with  the  means  of  verifying  the  readinp^  of  the 
original  inscription,  by  the  communication  of  the  fac-simile  taken  by 
him;  of  his  own  corrected  transcript;  and  its  Ndgari  representative. 
The  fac-simile  is  here  lithographed,  the  Ndgarf  reading  is  subjoined: 
unfortunately,  the  fao-simile  is  somewhat  the  worse  for  wear,  and 
besides  the  imperfections  of  the  stone  itself,  there  are  some  deficiencies, 
which,  however,  may  be  filled  up  from  the  transcript  made  by  Major 
Burt  before  the  document  was  damaged:  the  passages  from  the  original 
transcript  are  given  in  double  outline  in  the  lithograph.  The  stone 
itself  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  Major 
Burt's  Ndgari  rendering  is  as  follows  : 
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1.  Piyadasi  1^  (ja)  Mdgadhea  sangham  abhivade  (vA)  nam  £h& 
ap^badhatam  cha  phisu  yihdlatam  chd 

2.  Viditeve  bhante  &yatakehd  md  badbasi  dbammasi  sangbasitin 
gilaye  cbam  pasdde  cha  ekecbi  bhante 

3.  Bhagavata  Budhena  bh^ite  sayese  subhdsite  yd  echu  khd 
bhante  pdmiydje  diseyd  hey  am  sadhamme 

4.  Chile  (yd)  tl  ke  haaatiti  alahdmi  hakdm  tamydtaye  imdni 
bhante  dhamma  paliydydni  yinajasamnkase 

5.  Aliyayasd&i  andgatabhayani  mnnigathd  moneyasute  upaiisa- 
pafiine  echa  Idghulo 

6.  Vade  mnsayd  (1)  adhigichya  bhagayatd  budhena  bhdsite  etdni 
bhante  dhamma  paliydyani  ichchdmi 

7.  Kitibahake  bhikhapd  ye  chd  bhikhdnni  ye  chd  abhikhinam 
sunaya  chd  upadhdlayeyu  chd 

8.  Heyam  meyd  upasakd  cha  npdsokd  chd  eteni  bhante  imam 
likhddhaiydmi  abhihetimejd  utanti. 

My  own  transcript  from  the  fac-simile  differs  in  some  respecta 
ifom  the  preceding:  the  differences  are  not  in  general  yery  material, 
and  may  in  part  arise  from  the  difficulty  of  discriminating  between 
dots  and  yowel  marks  and  flaws  or  imperfections  in  the  stone,  and  in 
part  from  corrections  obviously  required — thus,  chd,  with  the  long 
final  vowel,  is  either  a  dialectical  peculiarity  or  an  inaccuracy  for 
cha  with  a  short  final,  as  it  sometimes  appears  in  the  original. 

1.  Piyadasi  Id  (jd)  mdgadhe  sangham  abhiydde  (md)  nam  dha 
apabddhatam  cha  pisu  vihdlatam  cha 

2.  viditeva  bhante  ^vatake  ha  ma  budhasi  dhammasi  sanghasiti 
golave  cham  ())  pasdde  cha  ekechi  bhante 

3.  Bhagavata  Budhena  bhdsite  save  se  sabhdsite  yd  echu  kho 
bhante  pdmiydye  diseyd  hevam  sadhamme 

4.  Chila  (va)  ti  ke  hosatiti  alah&mi  hd  (ki)  taydtdve  imdni  bhante 
(dham)  ma  paliydydni  vinayasa  makase 

5.  aliyavasdni  andgatabhayani  muni  gdthd  mauneya  siite  (u) 
patdsa  pasine  echa  Idghulo 

6.  vdda  musdvd(cha)m  adhigachya  bhagayatd  budhena  bhdsite 
etdni  bhante  dhamma  paliydyani  ichchdmi 

7.  kiti  bahuke  bhikhapd  ye  cha  bhikhani  ye  cha  abhikhinam 
sun  ay  u  cha  upadhdleyeyu  cha 

8.  Hevam  meva  updsakd  cha  updsika  cha  etdni  bhante  ima(ro) 
likhd  (pa)  ydmi  abhi  heti  maja  (nan)titi. 

The  importance  of  this    inscription  has,  as  might  have  been 
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anticipated,  engaged  the  attention  of  Professor  Lassen  (Indische  Alter- 
thumskunde,  vol.  ii.,  p.  221),  and  of  tbe  late  M.  Bumouf.  The  obser- 
vations of  the  latter  exhibit  that  careful  and  cautious  spirit,  as  well  as 
.profound  knowledge,  and  patient  ingenuity,  which  characterized  that 
lamented  scholar's  researches.  Thej  are  published  in  the  appendix 
to  his  translation  of  the  Lotus  de  la  bonne  loi,  with  other  valuable 
dissertations,  which  have  appeared  as  a  posthnmons  publication.  I 
propose  to  compare  his  renderings  with  those  which  I  would  suggest ; 
and,  in  differing  occasionally  from  his  version,  I  avail  myself  of  his 
own  candid  and  just  remark,  that  as  no  one  can  flatter  himself  that  he 
can  at  once  arrive  at  a  definitive  comprehension  of  these  difficult 
monuments,  so  there  is  no  one  that  may  not  hope  to  contribute  to  their 
interpretation. 

The  inscription  opens  with  the  name  of  the  prince  Priyadarsi, 
omitting  the  title,  beloved  of  the  gods,  which  occurs  in  his  other  in- 
scriptions; it  is  followed  by  the  syllable  Id,  no  doubt  the  first  of  14j^ 
for  rdj^  the  second  syllable  being  indistinct;  the  next  words  are 
Magadhe  sangham,  which  M.  Bumouf  would  correct  to  Mdgadham, 
but  the  syllable  is  clearly  dhe,  and  the  supposed  dot  or  anuswira  ma^ 
be  merely  a  defect  in  the  stone — the  nasal  after  sangha  is  indistinct, 
but  it  is  apparently  there;  the  sense  will  not  be  affected — the  assembly 
of  or  in  Magadha.  The  next  term  is  partially  defective,  but  it  should 
no  doubt  be  abhiv^demdnam,  for  abhivddyara&nam,  salutable  respect- 
fully, venerable,  an  epithet  of  the  sangha  or  assembly,  to  whom  the 
raja,  iha,  speaks. 

The  words  that  follow  are  of  less  obvious  construction  and  import; 
they  appear  to  be  apabadhatam  cha  pisu  vihdlatam  cha.  The 
Calcutta  reading  is  apabhadatam  cha  phdsu  vihala  tarn  cha.  Major 
Burt  reads  "phisu"  for  the  first  member  of  the  last  phrase.  The 
vowel  is  clearly  "  i,"  but  the  consonant  is  questionable.  Kamala  Kanta 
renders  these  words,  with  the  preceding,  "  The  raja  speaks — that  the 
sacrifice  of  animals  is  forbidden  is  well  known  to  you  —spare  them  ;** 
a  translation  decidedly  wrong.  M.  Bumouf  shows  that  apabadha 
occurs  in  M4gadhi  texts  for  alpabddha,  little  pain,  and  that  phisu  has 
the  sense  of  happiness,  ease,  and  infers  that  the  raja  wishes  the 
assembly,  pen  de  peines,  et  une  existence  agreable.  It  is  difficult  to 
suggest  anything  more  probable  ;  but  the  explanation  does  not  carry 
conviction  with  it:  if  we  could  read  pasu  for  pisu,  we  might  perhaps 
be  allowed  to  render  it  more  consonantly  to  Buddhist  ideas,  and  trans- 
late the  passage,  the  raja  recommends  to  the  assembly  the  infliction  of 
little  pain,  and  indulgence  to  animals,  pasuvihdratam. 

The  second  line  begins  viditeva,  verily  it  is  known,  in  which  all 
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agree ;  but  this  is  followed  by  a  word  that  frequently  occurs  in  this 
inscription,  of  which  the  use  is  not  familiar — fihante  or  Bhamte. 
Kamala  Kanta  identifies  it  with  the  Sanskrit  bhante,  but  in  what  sense 
is  not  very  obvious;  thus,  viditam  eva  bhante,  he  translates,  is  well 
known  unto  you ;  iehchuka  bhdnteh,  those  who  act  thus  j  etini 
bhante,  hearing  these  things — manifest  inconsistencies  and  blunders. 
M.  Burnouf  renders  it  throughout  by  Seigneurs,  Sirs,  considering  it 
the  Prdkrit  form  of  the  Sanskrit  Bhavantah,  the  plural  of  the  honorific 
pronoun  Bhardn,  your  honour,  your  reverence^  in  which  I  was  at 
first  disposed  to  concur,  but  have  since  had  reason  to  doubt  its 
accuracy.  If  any  authority,  which  he  probably  had,  is  given  by  M. 
Burnouf,  it  has  escaped  my  notice;  but  in  turning  over  the  leaves  of 
a  Jaina  work  (the  Parikramana  vidhi),  which,  according  to  Dr. 
Stevenson,  means  the  Rules  of  Confession  to  a  Quru,  I  found  the  word 
Bhante  in  the  section  of  the  Bdrah  vrata  (or  Twelve  obligations) 
repeated  fourteen  times,  and  in  every  instance  with  the  pronoun  aham 
— aham  bhante — preceding  apparently  some  promise  or  admission:  I 
declare,  I  promise,  or  acknowledge.  The  book  is  written  in  the 
M^gadhi  of  the  Jainas,  mixed  with  provincial  Hindi,  and  is  full  of 
technicalities,  which  it  would  require  a  learned  Yati  to  expound. 
The  purport  of  each  declaration,  therefore,  I  cannot  pretend  to 
explain;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  aham  bhante  means  I  say 
or  declare — no  doubt  from  the  Sanskrit  root  bhan,  to  say  or  speak.  ^ 

M.  Burnouf  is  also  most  probably  correct  in  his  proposed  ren- 
dering of  ydvatake,  for    avatake,  citing  many  examples  of  such 


'  The  following  is  one  of  the  fourteen  declarations  in  the  Jain  work  referred 
to,  and  will  convey  a  notion  of  the  language  employed: — **  Aham  bhante  apach- 
chhtmli  maranantiytf  sankhand  dhlisanii  taaa  vayaasa  ime  pancba  a'iyira  pay^ 
tarn  jaha  ihaloga  sahassa  paUge  jiviyli  sahassa  paUge  marani  sahaasa  pattge 
kinuk  bhogasahasaa  paUge  m&bhanum  mujh  maranantiya  e  chyiir  ninasavisaya 
dansanasavisaye  pancha-anuvayamsavisaye  tinnayuna>ayam8avi8aye  chattara- 
siahlivayamsavisaye  b&rah  vratim  miinhi  gyin  ke  bich  man  kari  yachan  kari  kiyK 
kari  jo  kSi  ddshan  lagi  hoi  Bftrigjf  tumari  sUkhi  gurudebji  tamari  siLkhi  kari  dtishan 
Ugli  hSi  taasam  ichhiimi  dukkadam.**  The  last  words  are  good  Hindi,  and  may 
be  rendered,  "  if  there  should  occur  any  fault  of  mind,  speech,  or  body  in  respect 
of  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  twelve  obligations,  should  iftich  fault  occur  in 
your  conviction,  passionless  sage,  or  in  your  conviction,  spiritual  teacher,  then  I 
wish  or  consent  (to  perform)  its  difiBcult  (expiation).**  In  what  precedes  we 
have  a  series  of  technical  terms  for  which  an  interpreter  is  needed*  '  For  the  only 
published  work  of  the  Jainasj  the  Kaipa  Sutra,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Stevenson.  According  to  him,  Parikammane,  or  Parikramana,  is  going  to  confess 
to  a  Guru ;  vaya  is  used  for  vrata,  and  a'iyira  for  ichlira.  Sanskrit  equivalents 
for  several  of  the  terms  may  be  rendily  suggested,  but  the  sense  of  the  special 
denominations  is  peculiar  to  the  Jainas. 
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elision.  The  following  letter  is  indistinct,  and  may  be  hi,  instead  of 
ha;  md,  may  be  intended  for  me,  or  mama,  my:  the  three  next 
teims,  which  are  very  important,  as  involving  the  recognition  of  the 
whole  Buddhist  system,  are  undoubtedly  buddhasi  dhamroasi  sanghasi; 
the  locative  case  of  the  pdli  noun,  in  Buddha — in  dharma,  or  the  law — 
and  in  the  Sangha,  or  congregation.     Kamala  Kdnta  M.  Bumouf 

agree  in  considering  the  next  word  galave,  or  possibly  golave,  for  the 
.  Towel  marks  are  questionable,  as  representing  gaurava,  respect.  The 
following  character,  cham,  is  doubtful ;  but  paside,  for  prasada, 
favour,  is  clear  enough,  and  is  followed  by  the  conjunction  cha,  so  that 
the  first  chi  may  be  nothing  more ;  in  this  way  a  probable  meaning 
may  be  given  to  the  sentence :  "  It  is  well  known  to  what  extent 
both  my  respect  and  favour  (are  placed  in)  Buddha,  the  law,  and  the 
assembly."  The  Calcutta  rendering,  "For  those  of  the  Buddhist 
faith  such  ofiering  is  not  meet ;  the  offering  of  upasad  is  best  of  all," 
is  simply  nonsense. 

Much  more  cannot  be  said  in  favour  of  what  follows  :  '^  Some  there 
are  who  kill :  that  which  the  supreme  Buddha  spake  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  commandments  was  well  spoken.'*  M.  Burnouf  has  more  cor- 
rectly, "All,  Sirs,  that  was  spoken  by  the  divine  Buddha  was  well 
spoken."  There  is  a  flaw  in  the  stone  after  Bhaga,  which  may  be 
nnexceptionably  filled  up  by  va,  making,  with  the  following  syllable 
td,  Bhagavatd,  a  usual  epithet  of  Buddha.  E  kechi,  at  the  end  of 
line  2,  may  very  probably  be  read  as  M.  Burnouf  proposes,  ye  kechit, 
whatsoever  things  or  words,  referring  to  bhdsite,  but  the  following, 
bhante,  will  mean,  I  afllrm. 

Echu  kho^  M.  Bumouf  reads,  ye  cha  khalu,  what  verily ;  but  it 
were  perhaps  preferable  to  read  the  first,  eshu,  in  those  things  or 
words;  and  for  the  following  pamiyaye  diseyd,  we  may  read  prameyo 
drisyate,"  capability  of  proof  is  to  be  seen — so  the  pure  law  Saddharma 
will  continue  for  a  long  time."  The  commencement  of  the  fourth  line 
is  much  defaced ;  but  chila,  for  chira,  long,  is  clear  enough  ;  hosatiti 
is  for  bhavishyati,  will  be. 

Alahdmi  hakam  is  the  reading  of  Major  Burt's  copy^  but  the  first 
syllable  of  the  second  term  appears  to  be  hd  long,  and  the  vowel  of  the 
second  is  indistinct  in  the  original.  M.  Burnouf  proposes  to  render 
the  words  by  arhdmi  aham,  I  think  it  right;  h&kam  being  met  with 
in  other  inscriptions  for  ahikam.  I  consider  this,  however,  as  far 
from  satisfactoiy,  although  I  cannot  offer  anything  more  so.  Tava 
tdve  may  very  probably  be  for  tdvat  tdvat,  so  much,  to  such  an 
extent;  perhaps  rendering  alahami  by  arhdmi,  it  might  be  interpreted, 
'^  I  am  worthy  of,  or  fit  for ;  I  expect  this  to  such  and  such  extent  ;** 
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but  the  passage  is  doubtfal.     The  Calcutta  rendering  is  altogether 
absurd,  and  founded  on  an  erroneous  reading  of  the  text. 

The  next  words  are  apparently  imdni  bhante,  but  then  succeeds  a 
flaw.  M.  Burnouf  would  supply  it  by  dha,  as  in  Major  Burt's  Ndgarf 
transcript;  and  this  is  probably  correct,  especially  in  connection 
*  with  the  following  paliydydni,  instead  of  the  payaydni  of  the  Calcutta 
transcript,  and  which  M.  Burnouf  considers  to  be  paryaydni,  exposi- 
tions, or  injunctions,  or  precepts  of  the  law,  which  is  not  unlikely, 
the  law  being  that  of  the  chief  discipline,  vinayasya  mukhyasa,  for 
vinayasa  makasa.  Major  Burt's  transcript  reads  mukase.  M.  Bur- 
nouf would  read  the  two  words  viuaya  sfmokase,  limites  de  la  disci- 
pline ;  but,  although  there  is  some  indistinctness  in  the  original,  the 
preferable  reading  seems  to  be  that  which  is  here  suggested. 

With  regard  to  the  ensuing  terms  aliyav^asani  and  andgatabhaydni, 
which  are  sufficiently  distinct,  M.  Burnouf  declares  that  he  entertains 
no  doubt,  and  translates  them,  '^  Les  facultes  sumaturelles  des  Aryaa^ 
et  les  terreurs  de  ravenir."  I  cannot  share  his  confidence ;  the 
second  phrase,  unarrived,  or  future  dangers,  is  unquestionable ;  but 
the  reading  and  .purport  of  .the  first  are  by  no  means  obvious.  Aliya- 
viusani  might  represent  ari-avasini,  end  or  destruction  of,  or  by  ene- 
mies j  or  if  the  first  word  be  ^rya^  it  may  be  used  as  signifying  the 
Brahmans:  vasa  may  mean  subjection  to,  that  is,  the  opposition  or 
persecution  of  the  Brahmans.  That  the  term  implies  something  evil 
is  probable  from  its  coitnection  with  anagata  bhaydni,  future  dangers. 

For  muni  gdthd  we  may  accept  the  songs  or  rerses  of  the  sage ; 
les  stances  du  solitaire ;  meaning,  according  to  M.  Burnouf,  Sdkya 
himself,  which  is  rather  doubtful.  The  first  syllable  of  the  next  term  is 
rather  inaistinct,  but  the  word  may  be  mauneya  sute ;  the  sdtras  of 
the  munis.  IMow  if  these  are  to  be  connected  with  the  notion  of  future 
dangers  they  must  relate  to  the  texts  antagonistic  to  the  Buddhists, 
and  may  indicate  the  verses  of  the  Vedas,  and  the  aphorisms  of  the 
philosophers,  Kapila  and  the  rest. 

M.  Burnouf  reads,  with  the  Ndgari  yersion,  the  next  words, 
upatisa  pasine  e  cha  l^huJovdde,  which  he  renders,  ^Ua  speculation 
d'  Upatissa  et  Tinstruction  de  Bihula,"  conceiving  the  text  to  contain 
the  names  of  Upatissa,  one  of  S^kya's  principal  disciples,  and  of  Rdhula, 
his  son.  The  reading  of  the  first  is  doubtful,  the  initial  may  be  an 
"  0,"  but  it  is  indistinct,  and  the  third  syllable  is  more  like  td  than  ti. 
Pasine,  M.  Burnouf  would  connect  with  pasya,  behold,  ajs  if  alluding 
to  the  views  or  doctrines  of  Upatissa;  but,  in  that  case,  we  should  have 
Upatisasa,  not  Upatisa*,  and  if  we  could  suppose  the  insertion  of  an  "/sT 
after  td  to  be  a  blunder,  it  would  give  us  upat^pasine  for  upatapaswinah, 
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inferior  or  pretended  ascetics.  For  e  chd  l^gbulovade,  M.  Bamonf 
refers^  OT^de  to  avavtCda,  instruction,  but  it  would  rather  imply 
reproof ;  but,  as  M.  Bumouf  indicates,  there  is  a  sfitra  of  the  Mahi- 
wanso  headed  Rdhulovdda,  or,  as  translated  by  Tumour,  admonitory 
discourse  addressed  by  Buddha  to  Rdhnla,  which  is  no  doubt  in  favour 
of  M.  Bumoufs  rendering.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  allowable  to 
give  it  a  different  construction  and  signification,  and  to  render  it, 
laghu  loka  vada,  the  light  or  censorious  language  of  the  world;  a 
sense  which  would  agree  with  what  follows,  if  we  explain  musavdcham 
as  M.  Bumouf  proposes,  doctrines  fausses.  The  next  word  adhi- 
gichya  may  be  an  error  for  adhigachya,  the  Prikrit  form  of  adhigatya, 
having  gone  over,  or  having  overcome,  or  refuted,  rejet6. 

The  following  passage  is  intelligible  enough,  and  may  be  connected 
with  the  preceding :  Bhagavati  Budhena  bhasite  et^ni  bhante 
dhamma  paliyaydni  ichhdmi,  I  affirm  these  things,  said  by  the  divine 
Buddha,  and  desire  (them  to  be  considered)  as  the  precepts  of  the 
law. 

Kiti  bahuke  may  be  the  reading  of  the  following  words^  but  the 
sense  is  not  very  distinct.  M.  Burnouf  renders  them,  ^'c'est  la  gloire 
k  laquelle  je  tiens  la  plus,'*  understanding  by  kiti,  kirtti,  fame ;  but 
this  seems  doubtful.  The  Calcutta  version  "  you  all, "  appears  to  come 
nearer  to  the  sense,  which  is,  perhaps,  as  many  as  there  may  be ;  that 
is,  mendicants,  male  and  female — although  the  designations  are  un- 
usual Bhikhapd  ye  cha  Bhikhanni  ye  cha  instead  of  Bhikhu  and 
Bhikhuni;  abhikhanam  is  the  Sanskrit  abhikshanam,  always,  per- 
petually. 

The  fac*simile  here  presents  a  flaw,  preceded  by  suna,  and  followed 
by  two  indistinct  letters,  and  then  the  legible  words  dhdlayeyu  cha ; 
the  transcript  of  Major  Burt  reads  the  passage  as  if  it  had  been  perfect 
when  the  fao-simile  was  taken,  sunayu  cha  upadhiilayeyu  cha^  which 
may  be  rendered  without  any  violence,  may  they  the  mendicants  hear 
and  observe. 

The  beginning  of  the  last  line  is  somewhat  indistinct ;  but  it  is 
probably  as  in  the  transcript,  hevam  eva,  verily;  so  also,  up^aki  cha 
updsikd  cha,  both  the  male  and  femiAe  secular  followers  (are  to  hear 
and  observe)  those  things;  upasoka,  for  the  second  of  these,  is 
apparently  an  errors  etdni,  (for  which),  I  declare,  I  have  caused  this  to 
be  written — imam  li  —  after  which,  in  the  present  state  of  the  fac- 
simile there  is  a  blank  followed  by  several  letters,  some  only  of  which 
are  legible.  Major  Burt's  transcript  reads,  likhadbaiyami,  probably 
for  likhdpaydmi:  then  follow  abhihetimeja  untati,  words  very  un- 
intelligible.    They  are  corrected  in  the  Calcutta  version  to  abhimate 
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me  cba  nntati,  which  are  explained,  this  is  mj  desire  and  will.  M. 
Bnmoaf  conceives  untati  may  be  an  error  for  nkti^  declaration. 
Professor  Lassen  suggests,  with  more  plausibility,  that  the  sentence 
should  be  abhimati  me  hotite;  it  is  rather,  perhaps,  abhimati  me 
hosatiti — ^this  will  be  my  pleasure. 

Although  therefore  unable  to  offer  an  entirely  satisfactory  version 
of  this  inscription,  and  while  hesitating  to  admit  it  as  evidence,  as 
M.  Bumouf  is  disposed  to  regard  it,  of  the  existence  at  the  time  of  the 
principal  Buddhist  authorities,  the  Vinaya,  Siitras,  Gathas,  and  the 
writings  of  Upatissa  and  R^hula,  we  cannot  refuse  to  accept  it  as  deci- 
sive of  the  encouragement  of  Buddhism  by  Priyadarsi;  the  indications 
of  which  are  sufficiently  positive,  setting  aside  the  apocryphal  allusions 
to  Upatissa  and  R^hula.  We  have  Buddha  designated  by  name,  and 
with  the  title  by  which  he  is  most  frequently  styled,  Bhagavat — divine 
or  lord.  We  have  the  Buddhist  triad  distinctly  specified — the  law, 
dharma — the  assembly,  sangba — and  Buddha;  and  the  inscription  is 
addressed  to  the  second,  or  the  body  of  the  church,  in  Magadha,  the 
country  in  which  the  religion  first  took  root  and  long  predominated ; 
and  we  have  the  two  classes  of  Buddha's  followers  specified,  the 
clerical,  or  male  and  female  mendicants — Bhikshus  and  Bhikshnnis— 
and  the  lay  or  the  male  and  female  worshippers,  or  Updsakas  and 
Updsikas.  The  document  is  therefore  unquestionably  Buddhist.  It 
is  somewhat  defective  in  being  without  any  date.  Major  Kittoe  thinks 
it  refers  to  the  convocation  said  to  have  been  held  at  Pdtaliputra,  in 
the  17tb  year  of  Dharmdsoka's  reign,  or  a.*d.  309;  but  this  is  merely 
conjecture. 

I  subjoin  the  three  translations  of  this  short  inscription,  for  the 
convenience  of  comparison,  and  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the 
difficulty  of  interpreting  such  documents,  and  the  little  dependence  to 
be  placed  upon  the  versions  of  the  Pundits^  without  very  careful  super- 
vision. 
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Calcutta  Translation. 


M,  Bumouf, 


Fropoed  HxmilationM. 


Piadasi  (the  beloved) 
Raja,  onto  the  multitude 
assembled  in  Mdgadha, 
saluting  them,  speaks 
thus: 


That  the  sacrifice  of 
animals  is  forbidden  is 
well  "known  unto  jou : 
spare  them !  for  those 
who  are  of  the  Buddhist 
faith  such  sacrifice  is  not 
meet:  the  ofiering  of 
Upasad  is  best  of  all. 

Some  there  are  who 
kill :  that  which  the 
supreme  Buddha  spake 
at  the  conclusion  (of  his 
commandments). was  well 
spoken. 

Those  who  act  thus 
follow  in  the  right  path  : 
they  will  remain  healthy 
in  their  fetith  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

There  are  some  who 
make  blood- ofierings; 
but  of  these  there  are 
few ;  this  is  right  and 
proper  (the  Buddhist 
creed) :  these  of  the  faith 
I  protect;  likewise  those 
who  keep  company  with 
the  righteous  and  un- 
coYetons. 


The  king  Piyadasi  to 
the  assembly  of  Mdgadha, 
which  he  has  saluted, 
wishes  few  troubles,  and 
an  agreeable  existence. 


It  is  well  known,  Sirs, 
to  what  extent  proceed 
my  respect  and  faith  for 
Buddha,  for  the  law,  and 
for  the  assembly. 


Piyadasi,  the  king,  to 
the  irenerable  assembly 
of  Mdgadha,  commands 
the  infliction  of  little 
pain,  and  indulgence  to 
animals. 

It  is  verily  known,  I 
proclaim,  to  what  extent 
my  respect  and  fayoor 
(are  placed)  in  Buddha^ 
in  the  law,  and  in  the 
assembly. 


All  that  has  been  said. 
Sirs,  by  the  blessed 
Budda,  all  that  only  has 
been  well  spoken :  it 
must  be  shewn  therefore, 
Sirs,  what  are  the  autho- 
rities (for  what  he  said), 
in  this  manner  the  good 
law  will  be  of  long 
duration  :  that  is  what  I 
myself  think  necessary. 


In'  the  meanwhile. 
Sirs,  the  subjects  which 
the  law  embraces,  the 
limits  designated  by  the 
Vinaya,  the  supernatural 
faculties  of  the  Aryas, 
the  dangers  of  the 
future — 


Whatsoever  (words) 
have  been  spoken  by  the 
divine  Buddha,  they  have 
all  been  well  said,  and  in 
them,  verily  I  declare 
that  capability  of  proof 
is  to  be  discerned :  so 
that  the  pure  law  (which 
they  teach)  wiU  be  of 
long  duration,  as  far  as 
I  am  worthy  (of  being 
obeyed) 

For  these,  I  declare^ 
are  the  precepts  of  the 
law  of  the  principal  disci- 
pline (Vinaya),  having 
overcome  the  oppressions 
of  the  Aryajs,  and  futare 
perils — 
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Calcutta  Ti-anslaiion. 


M»  Burnouf. 


Proposed  Translation. 


The  scriptures  of  the 
Munis  (the  Vedsus)  are 
observed  by  their  disci- 
ples ;  their  future  state 
is  to  be  dreaded :  the 
texts  of  the  Vedas,  ia 
which  the  sacrifice  (of 
animals)  is  enjoined  are 
mean  and  false :  obey 
them' not. 


The  stanzas  of  the 
Solitary  (Buddha),  the 
sntras  of  the  Solitary, 
the  speculations  of  Upa- 
tissa,  solely  the  instruc- 
tion of  Rdhula,  rejecting 
the  false  doctrines. 


(and  refuted),  the  songs 
of  the  Munis,  the  s6tras 
of  the  Munis,  (the  prac- 
tices) of  inferior  ascetics, 
the  censure  of  a  light 
world,  and  (all)  £sblse 
doctrines. 


Follow  that  which  the 
lord  Buddha  hath  com- 
manded: do  so  for  the 
glorification  of  the  faith. 


This  is  what  has 
been  said  by  the  blessed 
Buddha :  these  topics 
which  the  law  embraces, 
I  desire,  Sirs,  and  it  is 
the  glory  to  which  I  am 
most  attached. 


These  things  as  de- 
clared by  the  divine 
Buddha,  I  proclaim  and 
I  desire  them  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  precepts  of 
the  law. 


This  I  desire  that  all  of 
ye  priests  and  priestesses, 
religions  men  and  reli- 
gious'women ;  yea,  every 
one  of  you  hearing  this, 
bear  it  in  your  hearts. 


This  my  pleasure  I 
have  caused  to  be  writ- 
ten: yea,  I  have  devised 
it. 


That  the  male  and 
female  ascetics  may  hear 
and  meditate  upon  them 
constantly ;  as  well  as 
the  faithful  of  both  sexes. 


It  is  for  that  purpose 
that  I  have  caused  this 
to  be  written — such  is 
my  pleasure  and  my 
declaration. 


And  that  as  many  as 
there  may  be,  male  and 
female  mendicants,  may 
hear  and  observe  them, 
constantly  as  well  also  as 
male  and  female  followers 
(of  the  laity). 

These  things  I  afiirm, 
and  have  caused  this  to 
be  written  (to  make 
known  to  you)  that  such 
will  be  my  intention. 
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Art.  XXII. — The  Chinese  on  the  Plain  of  Shinar,  or  a  connection 
established  between  the  Chinese  and  all  other  Nations  through 
their  Theology.  By  the  Rev.  T.  M'Clatch i e,  M.  A.,  Missionary 
to  the  Chinese  from  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 

[Bead  February  16,  1856.] 

PREFATORY  REMARKS. 

No  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  inyestigate  the  various  Mythological 
systems  of  the  Heathen  world,  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  very 
remarkable  similarity  which  exists  between  them.  To  account  for 
this  similarity  is  an  interesting,  and,  at  first  sight,  a  difficult  under- 
taking. 

The  Pagan  world  may  be  regarded  in  two  points  of  view,  viz.  : 
either  before  their  dispersion  at  Babel,  when  the  several  nations  were 
in  embryo  and  the  human  race  formed  one  community  on  the  plain  of 
Shinar;  or,  afier  the  dispersion,  when  this  community,  broken  up 
into  various  tribes,  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  colonized 
the  various  regions  of  the  world. 

With  regard  then  to  the  striking  similarity  which  exists  between 
the  different  systems  of  Pagan  Idolatry,  the  Brst  question  for  con- 
sideration is  this — Is  the  similarity  mentioned  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
be  easily  and  naturally  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  after  the 
dispersion,  and  subsequent  to  their  settlement,  each  nation  (including 
the  Chinese)  independently  of  all  the  rest,  adopted  a  system  of  theology 
which  nevertheless  coincided  in  many  particulars  with  all  the  others  f 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  theory  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  account 
for  the  resemblance  alluded  to.  For  instance,  no  one  who  contem- 
plates the  sun,  the  dispenser  of  light  and  heat,  who  nourishes  the 
earth  with  his  genial  warmth ;  the  moon  "  walking  in  brightness  ;" 
and  the  stars,  which  with  subdued  light,  wander  through  infinite 
ethereal  space,  can  fail  to  be  struck  with,  and  to  admire  the  beauty  of 
these  orbs,  and  the  silent  majesty  with  which  they  glide  along  their 
allotted  paths  :  and  it  would  not  be  very  surprising,  therefore,  if  each 
Pagan  nation*  being  removed  from  the  light  of  revelation,  should  have 
adopted  independently  of  all  the  rest,  the  same  worship  of  the  heavenly 
host. 

Nor  can  we  regard  it  as  at  all  impossible  that  idolatrous  nations 
should  also  agree  with  each  other,  without  any  previous  concert  or 
communication,  in  worshipping  such  of  their  deceased  ancestors  as  had, 
during  their  lifetime,  secured  the  respect  and  admiration  of  their 
contemporaries,  either  by  their  warlike  achievements,  or  by  their 
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benevolent  actions.  We  may  especially  grant  the  probability  of  this 
when  we  consider  that  religious  worship  may  be^  as  regards  the 
unenlightened  Heathen,  a  natural  consequence  of  the  reverence,  blended 
with  affection,  with  which  the  memory  of  such  public  benefiictors  as 
those  alluded  to,  is  cherished.  "  If  such  persons,**  argue  the  Chinese, 
as  they  think,  conclusively,  ^^be  worthy  of  respect  and  veneration 
while  living,  why  should  we  not  continue  to  exHibit  respect  and  vene- 
ration towards  them  when  they  are  dead  f  Would  yon  trample  upon, 
or  show  disrespect  to,  the  remains  of  your  deceased  parent  ?  Why 
then  should  not  we  continue  to  venerate,  after  death,  those  who,  when 
alive,  commanded  by  their  good  deeds  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
all  mankind  ?" 

In  the  general  worship,  therefore,  of  the  heavenly  host,  and  of 
deceased  ancestors,  we  have  an  agreement  between  the  various  systems 
of  the  Pagan  world  in  what  may  be  considered  "  obvious  and  natural  ;'* 
and  there  is  nothing  very  remarkable,  so  far,  in  the  similarity  which 
exists  between  all  the  systems  of  the  Heathen. 

These  various  systems,  however,  do  not  merely  agree  in  what  is- 
"  obvious  and  natural;"  but  they  also  agree,  in  a  most  singular  manner, 
in  what  is  ''arbitrary,  and  circumstantial,  and  artificial :"  and  this 
agreement  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis  mentioned. 

Not  to  dwell  unnecessarily  upon  this  point,  it  will  be  sufficient 
merely  to  mention  two  of  the  many  striking  agreements  alluded  to  ; 
e.  g.  1.  The  chief  God  of  every  Pagan  system,  without  exception,  is 
designated  "  Mind  "  (Nov*  or  Mens.)  2.  This  chief  God,  whose  body 
is  the  universe,  triplicates  and  also  divides  into  eight  portions  in  each 
system.  Now,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  believe  that  each  Pagan  nation^ 
independently  of  all  the  rest,  not  only  chose  the  same  designation  for 
their  chief  God,  but  also  chose  the  numbers  three  and  eight,  without 
any  previous  concert  or  communication  whatever.  With  regard  to  the 
Triad  and  Ogdoad,  the  case  is  even  stronger  than  with  regard  to  the 
remarkable  designation  "Mind."  For,  it  will  be  found  on  investiga- 
tion, that  the  universe  does  not  naturally  fall  into  these  divisions  of 
three  and  eight,  inasmuch  as  the  details  of  these  numbers  vary  con- 
siderably in  each  system ;  so  that  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  numbers  three  and  eight  were  Jirst  chosen,  and  then  the  stubborn 
universe  was  made,  however  reluctantly,  to  bend  to  them. 

Hence,  as  the  various  theological  systems  of  the  Pagan  world 
(including  the  Chinese)  all  agree  in  so  remarkable  a  manner,  not 
merely  in  what  is  ''obvious  and  natural,"  but  also  in  '^arbitrary 
circumstantials,"  which  could  not  have  been  the  case  if  each  nation 
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had  framed  its  own  system  independently  of  all  the  rest,  and  after  its 
final  settlement,  the  inevitable  conclusion  mnst  be  as  follows  : — 

"  The  common  arbitrary  opinions  and>  observances,  which  alike 
prevail  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  most  have  had  a  common  origin^ 
and  each  national  system,  however  some  minor  difierences  might 
distinguish  it  from  all  other  national  systems,  must  have  been  equally 
a  shoot  from  a  primeval  sytiem  so  vigorous  as  to  extend  its  ramifications 
to  all  countries  of  the  habitable  world." — Faber^s  Origin  of  Pag.  Idol., 
vol.  i.,  p.  60. 

The  fiEMst  of  the  common  origin  of  all  the  Pagan  systems  being  thns 
established,  the  next  difficulty  is  to  discover  this  source  of  idolatry. 
.Can  we  suppose  that  subsequent  to  the  dispersion,  and  their  several 
settlements,  all  the  other  nations  adopted  the  system  framed  by  one  % 

Here  we  are  met  by  two  difficulties ;  first,  those  who  adopt  this 
theory  difler  considerably  as  to  what  nation  formed  the  model  for 
imitation  to  the  rest.  Some  say  Egypt,  some  Phenicia,  some  India, 
and  some  Hindostan.  All  is  uncertainty.  And  even  if  this  point 
were  set  at  rest,  then  comes  the  difficult  task  of  accounting  "  for  the 
extraordinary  circumstance,  that  all  nations  upon  the  face  of  the  earth, 
whether  seated  in  Europe  or  Asia,  or  in  Africa,  or  in  America, 
should  have  been  content  to  borrow  with  rare  unanimity,  the  religious 
system  of  one  single  people." — Ibid.  p.  62. 

Nor  can  we  adopt  the  hypothesis,  based  upon  the  supposition  that 
the  children  of  Gush  and  a  few  followers,  were  alone  concerned  in  the 
apostasy  of  Babel,  that  all  nations,  after  their  settlement,  were  con- 
quered by. this  roving  tribe,  and  were  compelled  to  adopt  its  idolatrous 
system.  It  is  not  easy  to  admit  that  '^a  single  tribe,  and  that  too 
broken  into  small  fragments  by  an  emiiient  display  of  divine  vengeanbe^ 
could  manage  to  subdue  and  convert  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  who  had 
previously  retired  in  a  prosperous  and  orderly  manner  to  their 
appointed  settlements." — Ibid.  p.  63. 

We  are  therefore  obliged  to  adopt  the  third  and  only  remaining 
hypothesis,  viz. :  that ''  all  nations  while  yet  in  embryo,  and  during 
these  ages  of  the  infancy  of  society  which  immediately  followed  the 
deluge  were  assembled  together  in  one  community,  previous  to  their 
separation  and  dispersion  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  in  that  state 
of  primitive  union  agreed  in  the  adoption  of  a  system,  which  when 
afterwards  broken  into  tribes  the  germs  of  future  nations  they  equally 
carried  with  them  into  whatever  region  they  might  at  any  subsequent 
time  be  induced  to  colonize." — Ibid.  p.  61. 

This  last  proposition  Mr.  Faber,  in  his  learned  and  interesting 
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worky  shows  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  scriptural  history  of  Nimrod 
and  the  tower  of  Babel,  and  also  with  profane  history.  Alluding  to 
the  founding  of  the  universal  empire  u^ader  Nimrod,  that  learned 
author  observes : — 

"  In  the  short  account  which  Moses  gives  of  this  early  transaction, 
no  direct  mention  is  made  of  any  attempt  to  introduce  a  new  system 
of  religion ;  though  something  of  the  kind  seems  to  be  hinted  at  in 
the  assertion  that  nothing  could  restrain  the  roving  imagination  of 
this  rebellious  community;  but  the  Jews  have  ever  supposed  that 
idolatry  commenced  at  Babel ;  whence  they  have  a  story  that  Abraham 
was  cast  into  a  famace  by  Nimrod  for  refusing  to  worship  the  sacred 
fire  which  was  the  symbol  of  the  solar  deity.  We  have,  however,  far 
better  authority  than  Jewish  tradition,  though  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  slight  it  alb  altogether  nugatory,  for  asserting  that  the  first 
systematic  apostasy  from  pure  religion  was  consummated  at  Babel, 
and  that  from  that  centre  it  spread  itself  over  the  whole  world.  The 
prophet  of  the  Apocalypse  styles  Babylon  or  Babel  the  mother  of 
harlots  and  abominations  of  the  earth ;  by  which  it  need  scarcely  be 
observed  is  meant,  in  the  figurative  language  of  scripture,  that  all  the 
abominations  of  apostate  idolatry  originated  from  that  city  as  from  a 
common  parent,''  &a 

'^  Thus  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  it  indisputably  appears  that  the. 
idolatry  by  which  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  infatuated,  was  a 
system  originally  invented  at  Babel  under  the  auspices  of  Nimrod 
and  his  Cuthites,  and  afterwards  in  progress  of  replenishing  the  world 
with  inhabitants  by  the  various  scattered  members  of  his  broken 
empire,  carried  off  alike  to  the  nearest,  and  to  the  most  remote 
countries  of  the  globe."  &c. — Ibid.  pp.  77-8. 

Having  thus  briefly  stated  Mr.  Faber  s  argument,  I  now  proceed 
to  the  inquiry  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  following  pages.  The 
question  I  propose  is  this — Were  the  ancestors  of  the  Chinese  to  be 
found  amongst  the  ancient  community  who  engaged  in  building  the 
tower  of  Babel  on  the  plain  of  Shinar,  or  not  ?  In  order  to  establish 
an  afilrmative  answer  to  this  inquiry,  it  will  be  necessary  to  investigate 
Chinese  theology,  and  there  to  search  for  any  traces  which  may  exist 
of  the  one  general  primeval  system  of  idolatry  established  previous  to 
the  building  of  Babel.  If  we  find  that  the  Chinese  have  also  traces  of 
this  one  system,  and  that  they  agree  with  all  other  nations  not  ouly  in 
the  adoption  of  what  is  "  obvious  and  natural,"  but  also  in  "  arbitrary 
circhmstantials,"  while  they  differ  from  them  as  to  detail,  then  the 
conclusion  is  inevitable  that  this  nation  also  has  derived  its  theology 
from  the  one  source  common  to  all,  and  was  therefore  represented  in 
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the  single  community  which  existed  subseqaent  to  the  deluge,  and 
the  members  of  which  agreed  to  adopt  that  one  system  which  was 
afterwards  carried  by  them,  when  broken  into  tribes,  into  the  several 
nations  which  they  founded.  Thus  we  shall  be  able  to  establish  a 
remarkable  connection  between  the  Chinese  and  all  other  heathen 
nations  through  their  theology  and  to  show  thjit  they  do  not  in  reality 
occupy  so  isolated  a  position  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  as  haa 
been  hitherto  so  generally  assigned  them. 

The  principal  points  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  establish  are— 
1.  That  as  all  other  Pagan  nations,  however  they  may  worship  multi- 
tudes of  divinities,  yet  hold  the  existence  of  one  God,  car*  cfox^i^, 
the  First  Cause  of  all  things,  so  also  do  the  Chinese  recognise  this 
First  Cause,  and  assign  to  him  precisely  the  same  titles  and  attributes 
as  those  given  to  him  by  the  rest  of  the  Pagan  world  ;  2.  That  those 
portions  of  the  animated  world,  &c.,  which  all  other  nations  have 
designated  "  God,'*  the  Chinese  also  so  designate ;  and  3.  That  the 
chief  object  of  idolatrous  worship  in  China,  viz.  Shang-te,  is  a  deified 
man,  and  is  the  same  Being  designated  by  Mr.  Faber  the  *' Great 
Father"  of  the  Pagan  world,  who  is  Adam  or  Noah,  and  is  de»gnated 
by  the  several  nations  who  worship  him  Baal,  Jupiter,  Osiris,  Brahm, 
&c.,  or  Nov9,  Mens,  Menu,  Man,  &c.  The  Triad  and  Ogdoad,  two  of 
those  "arbitrary  circumstantials*'  which,  together  with  variety  of 
detail,  prove  that  the  several  heathen  nations  have  derived  their 
theology,  not  from  any  single  nation,  but  from  one  source  commou  to 
all,  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  Chinese  system. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  observe  here,  that  the  two  polytheistic 
systems  found  in  all  Pagan  nations,  viz.  that  which  admits  of  visible 
representations  of  the  Gods,  and  that  which  is  designated  the  material 
system  (and  which  are  in  reality  but  one  and  the  same  system)  are 
both  found  in  China.  The  Confucianists,  like  all  other  materialists, 
reject  the  absurdities  of  the  grosser  polytheistic  sects,  and  make  their 
deities  souls  or  portions  of  the  animated  material  world,  which  is 
regarded  by  this  sect  as  the  greatest  Numen,  and  as  a  divine  animal 
endowed  with  life.  It  is  this  latter  system,  being  that  inculcated  in 
the  Chinese  Classics,  which  the  following  pages  are  intended  to 
elucidate. 

I.  God,  Kai*  e^oxyv, 

1.  The  charge  brought  by  the  Apostle  against  the  heathen  world 
is,  that  they  "  worshipped  and  served  the  creature,  more  than  the 
Creator,^  This  was  a  consequence  of  their  mode  of  reasoning ;  for, 
instead  of  arguing  from  creation  to  the  existence  of  a  God  of  all 
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power  and  migbt,  they  subjected  the  Creator  himself  to  tho'se  laws 
by  which  his  creation  is  governed.  This  constituted  their  fundamental 
error,  from  which  all  their  misconceptions  sprang.  As  they  saw  that 
the  mechanic,  for  instance,  could  not  produce  any  work  of  art,  ¥n[thout 
some  material  to  work  upon,  tjiey  rashly  concluded  that  God  was  such 
an  one  as  themselves  in  this  respect,  and  that  tfierefore  He  could  not 
make  the  world  without  some  previously  existing  material  out  of 
which  to  form  it,  and  hence  all  the  Pagan  philosophers  without 
exception  held  that  God  made  the  world  out  of  pre-existing,  eternal 
matter. 

''  All  philosophers,*'  says  Gassendi,  "  agree  in  the  pre-existence  of 
the  matter  of  w^ich  the  universe  is  composed,  because  nothing  can  be 
produced  from  nothing ;  whereas,  however,  scripture  truth  declares 
that  the  universe  was  created  out  of  nothing  and  from  no  material." — 
Cud  worth's  Intellec.  Syst.  voL  iii.,  p.  144. 

These  philosophers,  however,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes. 
In  the  fivfl  class  may  be  ranked  those  who,  like  Plato  and  others, 
while  they  associated  God  and  eternal  matter,  and  supposed  a  certain 
connection  between  those  two,  yet  did  not  make  the  former  wholly 
dependent  upon  the  latter  ;  and  in  the  ieeond^  class  may  be  included 
those  who,  like  the  Stoics,  inseparably  united  the  two,  and  held  that 
the  one  could  not  exist  separate  from  the  other. 

2.  The  Chinese  philosophers,  like  Anaximenes  and  others,  conside 
the  material  ori^n  of  all  things  to  be  K'e  or  Air,  which  is  the  primary 
matter  from  which  all  things  are  formed. — (Seie  Morrison's  Dictionary, 
part  ii.,  vol.  i.,  No.  5311.) 

This  K'e,  or  Matter,  is  considered  by  them  to  be  eternal,  and  it  is 
associated  with  an  eternal,  ungenerated,  and  therefore  self-existent 
First  Cause,  which  the  Confucian ists  generally  style  Le  or  Fate  (see 
Ibid.  No.  6942).  And  as  the  other  Pagans  have  designated  this 
Eternal  Fate  ''  God,"  and  declared  him  to  be  '^  Incomprehensible," 
so  also  the  Chinese  philosophers  designate  him  '^  God,"  and  predicate 
of  him  the  same  attribute  of  incomprehensibility ;  e.  g. : — 

"  Le  is  God  (Shin)  and  is  Incomprehensible.^* — Sing-le-ta-tseuen, 
ch.  ii.,  p.  36. 

''  Being  asked  whether  the  God  (Shin)  spoken  of  is  the  Maker 
and  Transformer  of  heaven  and  earth,  he  (Choo-tsze)  replied  God 
(Shin)  is  just  that  Le,"  &c. — Ibid.  p.  35. 

"  They  (the  Chinese)  often  say  Le  is  God  (Shin)." — Morrison's 
Memoirs  of  Dr.  Milne,  p.  IGl. 

As  the  Pagans  considered  all  things  to  depend  upon  their  God, 
Kwr  e^oxqVf  for  existence,  so  do  the  Chinese  philosophers ;  e.  g. : — 
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"  If  this  Le  had  no  existence,  then,  there  would  be  na  heaven,  nor 
earth,  nor  men,  nor  things ;  all  would  he  without  a  connecting  boiid/* 
-—Choo-tsze's  Complete  Works,  ch.  xliz.,  p.  3. 

This  God  and  eternal  matter,  the  Confacianists,  like  the  Stoies, 
consi  ler  to  he  inseparahly  united  together,  so  that  the  one  cannot 
exist  without  .the  other ;  e,  g. : — 

^  Le  heing  eternal,  K  e  is  eternally  united  with  it." —  Ihid. 
ch.  xlix.  10. 

''  Le  is  not  a  separate  thing,  he  rests  in  the  midst  of  the  K'e  ;  if 
there  were  no  K'e^  then  Le  would  not  have  anything  to  rest  upon," — 
Ihid.  ch.  xlix.,  1. 

"  Separated  from  K*e,  there  is  no  Groi>  (Sbim)  ;  separated  from 
God  (Shin),  there  is  no  K'e,**  Ac — The  two  Chings,  &a,  vol.  i.,  p.  52. 

''  All  (material)  things  have  visible  traces,  but  God  (Shin)  who 
is  in  their  midst  (inherent  in  all  things)  is  invisible.  God  (Shin)  is 
never  separate  from  matter.  Hence  God  (Shin)  is  the  Incomprehen- 
sible One  who  is  in  the  midst  of  (t.  e,  inherent  in)  all  things,  and 
renders  them  mysterious,"  &c. — Yih-king,  vol.xii.,  17,  13  Com.  (Imp. 
edit.) 

The  same  law,  also^  which  led  the  rest  of  the  Pagan  world  to 
associate  eternal  matter  with  God,  is  also  recognised  by  the  Confa- 
cianists j  e,  g,  : — 

"  ....  As  in  the  world  men  and  things,  grass  and  trees,  birds 
and  beasts  are  all  generated  from  seed,  and  there  ts  nothing  which  ii 
without  a  seed,  if  unsown  soil  produces  a  single  thing,  this  is  the 
K'e,"  Ac. — Choo-tsze's  Le  and  K'e,  sentence  10. 

"  Ex  nihilo  nihil  fit ,*  and  hence  when  anything  appears  to  spring 
up  spontaneously,  the  K'e  or  primary  matter  is  considered  to  be  the 
seed  whence  it  is  produced. 

3.  Matter,  although  considered  eternal,  was  yet  held  by  many  to 
have  been  generated  by  the  Deity,  It  is  stated,  for  instance,  in  the 
Timepus,  ch.  ix.,  that  the  universe  was  generated  by  its  "  Creator  and 
Father;"  and  Plato  is  supposed  to  have  followed  Hermes  and  the 
Egyptians  in  thus  holding  that  ^'  the  matter  emanated  from  the  Deity 
or  divine  nature  itself." — (Cudworth,  vol.  i.,  p.  570,  note.)  Such  is 
also  the  Confucian  doctrine  ;  e,  g, : — 

"  Le  existing,  K'e  is  afterwards  generated,^ -^  Choo^tsze^s  Works, 
ch.  xlix.  p.  1. 

"  Le  generated  the  K'e." — Sing-le-ta-tseuen,  ch  xxx.,  p.  10. 

Thu£  while  the  Confucianists  associate  eternal  matter  with  Gk>D^ 
they  yet  consider  that  the  former  was  generated  by  the  latter,  or  in 
other  words,  that  matter  is  inferior  to  God,  not  in  time,  but  by  nature, 
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and  this  was  the  doctrine  held  by  Probos,  Simplicioa,  and  alt  the  later 
Platonists.— (See  Cudworth^  toL  i.,  p.  302,  note.) 

This  Le  inherent  in  K*e^  or  God  and  Matter,  form  the  one  oom- 
ponnd  source  of  all  things. 

'^  With  regard  to  the  one  origin  of  all  things,  their  Le  is  the  same^ 
bnt  their  K'e  is  diverse."— -Choo-tsze's  Works,  oh.  xlix.,  7. 

And  this  Le  or  God  is  like  the  Stoical  Oeov  icorr  e^oxfiv,  the  only 
Incorporeal  thing  in  the  unirerse ;  for, 

'*  Le  is  Incorporeal,  K'e  is  Corporeal." — Ibid,  p.  1 . 

4.  Varioos  names  and  titles  were  given  to  the  Q€09  kwt  i^ox^v  by 
the  Pagan  philosophers ;  e,  g,y  Fate,  Reason,  Incorporeal  Reason, 
Providence,  Nature,  Heaven,  ^.  He  was  considered  to  be  a  perfect 
indivisible  unity ;  the  Immoveable  Author  of  all  motion ;  Incom- 
prehensible and  Hidden  ;  and  was  said  to  pervade  all  things^  &o. 
His  proper  names  were  Jupiter,  Baal,  Mithras,  Hammon^  <&c.,  a<y 
cording  as  he  was  designated  by  the  various  Pagan  nations. — See 
Cud  worth,  vol.  i.,  196,  note;  423-4;  vol.  ii.,  9,  14,  note;  108-9, 
148.    Also  Enfield's  Hist,  of  Philos.  vol.  i.,  p.  334,  &c. 

Precisely  the  same  designations,  <&c,,  are  given  by  the  Chinese 
Confucianists  to  their  Shin  Kar*  e^oxqy  y  e,  g^  :-^ 

a,  '*  Heaven^'  "  Frovidence"  &c. 

"  Being  asked  the  difference  between  (the  titles)  '  Heaven  *  and 
*  Providence,'  '  Nature'  and  '  Le,'  and  whether  <  Heaven '  refers  to 
his  self-existence,  '  Providence '  to  his  flowing  forth,  and  being  con- 
ferred upon  all  things ;  '  Nature,'  to  the  substance  {i,  e.  Gk>D  and 
matter  together),  which  the  myriad  of  things  obtain  in  order  to 
exist ;  and  ^  Le,'  to  each  matter  and  thing  having  its  own  law ;  yet 
spoken  of  unitedly,  then  '  Heaven^'  *  Le,'  ^  Providence,'  and  '  Nature,' 
all  designate  the  same  being ;  is  this  correct  9  He  (Choo-tsze)  replied: 
Just  so ;  some  persons,  however,  now  assert  that  *  Heaven'  does  not 
refer  to  the  azure  sky;  yet,  in  my  opinion^ 'the  azure  sky  nmii  not  he 
ondtUd,^ — Choo-tszes  Work's,  oh.  xlii.  p.  1. 

Thus  the  Confncianist  Shin,  jcaT  c^oxrfv,  is  indifferently  styled 
"  Fate  (Le),"  't  Nature,"  "  Heaven,"  or  "  Providence."  In  the  title 
*'  Heaven,"  however,  is  included  the  material  Heaven  (or  K'e),  in 
which  this  Supreme  God  is  inherent  when  the  world  is  arranged  by 
him  from  chaos.  These  different  titles  of  this  Supreme  Shik,  Choor- 
tsse  also  states  in  the  above  passage,  refer  to  his  various  powers ;  so 

also  the  Geo9  xar  c*fo;(^i/. 

'*  You  may  mention  nature,  fate,  fortune ;  names  of  this  kind  are 
all  noffiet  of  God  variously  employing  his  power."*~-Cudwortb,  vol.  i., 
p.  249,  note. 

2  C  2 
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b.  "  Reason,"  or  "  Incorporeal  Reasnn.*^ 

''  Le  is  Incorporeal  Reason,  the  Origin  of  life;  Ke  is  the  corporeal 
Tessel,  the  Eecepta>cle  of  life." — Choo-tsze's  Works,  ch.  xlix.  5. 

"  That  which  is  Incorporeal  is  Reason,  that  which  is  corporeal  is 
the  Receptacle.  *  Incorporeal'  refers  to  Le ;  ^corporeal/  to  matter 
and  things." — Sing-le-ta-tseuen,  ch.  xxxiy.  p.  22. 

'^  That  which  is  Incorporeal  is  Reason,  that  which  is  corporeal  is 
the  Receptacle."  Com.  ''Reason  is  Incorporeal,  the  Odd  (Shin)  who 
renders  all  things  mysterious,**  &c, — Yih-king,  toI.  ii.,  14,  33. 

c.  "  Naturer 

"  Nature  is  the  entire  Heayenly  Le ;  when  we  speak  of  Nature, 
we  include  the  K*e.** — Choo-tsze's  Works,  ch.  xlix.  U. 

''....  Yet  if  we  alvoayi  consider  the  K'e  to  he  Nature,  and 
Nature  to  be  the  K'e,  we  do  not  clearly  understand  the  subject." — 
Ibid.  ch.  xliii..  10. 

Thus  under  this  one  title  ''  Nature,"  two  things  totally  different 
are  included  by  the  Confucianists ;  viz..  Fate  or  God,  the  Maker  of 
the  universe,  and  the  Matter  from  which  he  forms  it ;  yet,  these  two 
although  inseparably  united,  must  not  be  confounded,  for  this  title  is 
only  given  to  the  K'e  or  primary  matter,  in  consequence  of  the  mdior 
natura  inherent  in  it.     Thus,  also, — 

'*  The  Stoics  divide  nature  into  two  parts;  one,  that  which  works  ; 
the  other,  that  which  offers  itself  to  be  wrought  upon.  In  the  former 
is  the  power  of  acting,  in  the  latter  is  simple  matter,  nor  is  one  able 
to  do  anything  without  the  other.  Thus  under  one  term  of  nature, 
they  comprehend  two  things  very  diverse,  God  and  the  worldj  the 
artificer  and  the  work,  and  they  say  that  one  cannot  do  without  the 
other,  as  if  nature  were  God  mixed  up  with  the  world.  For  sometimes 
they  so  confound  things,  that  God  becomes  the  very  soul  of  the  world, 
and  the  world  the  body  of  God." — Cud  worth,  vol.  i.,  p.  1 96,  note. 

"  What  is  nature,  says  Seneca,  but  the  Divine  Reason  inherent  in 
the  whole  universe  and  in  all  its  parts?  Or,  you  may  call  him  if  yon 
please,  the  author  of  all  things." — Enfield's  Hist.  Philos.  vol.  i., 
p.  334. 

rf.  '' The  Great  ExtrerM." 

**  The  Great  Extreme  is  Incorporeal  Reason,"  &io. — Sing-le-ta- 
tsouen,  ch.  i.,  p.  12. 

"  Reason  is  the  Great  Extreme  of  the  Yih-king  (Classic)." — Choo- 
tsze's  Works,  ch.  xlix.,  16. 

"  The  Great  Extreme  is  Le."--lbid.  p.  8. 

This  title  of  the  Shin,  kot  cfoxiyi',  is  derived,  we  are  told  by 
Choo-tsze,  from  ''a  pivot,"  or  from  "  the  centre  beam  of  a  house,* 
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and  it  corresponds  to  the  title  ''  Tigillum,**  given  to  the  Supreme 
Z6V9  or  9609  KaT  e^ox'^fV'  Hence  he  is  the  great  source  whence  all 
things  emanate ;  e.  g,  :— 

^^  The  Original  Extreme  obtains  this  designation  from  the  idea  of 
a  pivot.  The  sages  meant  by  the  Great  Extreme  the  Boot  offf  eaven, 
Earthy  and  all  things;  hence  Choo-tsze  designated  him  '  The  Infinite/ 
(uTTctpov,  see  Cud  worthy  vol.  ii.,  p.  47),  and  thus  placed  his  imma- 
terialUy  beyond  a  doubt." — Choo-tsze's  T*ae-keih;  sentence  13. 

0.  He  is  an  individble  Unity  or  Monad, 

"  Heaven  divides  and  becomes  Earth,  Earth  divides  and  becomes 
the  myriad  of  things,  but  Reason  cannot  he  divided,^'  &c.-*  Sing-le-ta- 
tseuen,  ch.  ii.,  p.  22. 

"  Body  is  divisible,  but  God  (Shin)  cannot  be  divided^ — Ibid. 
p.  34. 

"  The  Great  Extreme  is  Unity  and  without  compare." — Choo-tsze's 
Works,  T'ae-keih,  sentence  27. 

Hence  he  pervades  all  things  without  division  of  his  substance  ; 
e.g,:-- 

*'  Being  asked,  with  regard  to  Le  being  Unity,  and  when  distri- 
buted amongst  the  myriad  of  things  to  pervade  them,  then  the  myriad 
of  things  have  each  a  Great  Extreme  within  it ;  according  to  this  can 
the  Great  Extreme  be  divided  into  portions?  He  (Choo-tsze)  replied: 
in  reality,  there  is  but  one  Great  Extreme,  and  each  of  the  myriad  of 
things  have  received  it,  and  each  has  within  it  a  complete  Great 
Extreme ;  for  instance,  the  moon  in  heaven  is  but  one,  and  when  it 
is  scattered  amongst  the  rivers,  then  it  is  seen  in  each,  yet- toe  cannot 
say  that  the  moon  is  divided" — Cboo-tsze's  Works,  ch.  xlix.  p.  10. 

"  God  (Shin)  is  Unity ;  he  rides  upon  the  K'e,  and  changes  and 
transforms  it,"  &c.— Sing-le-la-tseuen,  ch.  xi.,  p.  33. 

So  also  Parmenides  and  Xenophanes  "  affirmed  that  the  one  or 
unity  was  the  firdt  principle  of  all ;  matter  itself,  as  well  as  other 
things  being  derived  from  it;  they  meaning  by  this  one,  that  hdghesi 
or  Supreme  God  who  is  ovtr  all,^^ — Cudworth,  vol.  ii.,  p.  38 

/.  He  is  the  Immoveable  A  tUhor  of  all  rnotion, 

"  Le  has  (the  power  of  producing)  motion  and  rest,  and  therefore 
the  K*e  moves  and  rests.  If  Le  had  not  thid  (power  of  producing) 
motion  and  rest,  then  how  could  the  K*e  of  itself  move  or  rest !" — 
Choo-tsze's  Works,  ch.  xlix.  8. 

"  We  cannot  predicate  motion  or  rest  of  Le ;  but  that  which 
moved  and  generated  the  Light,  rested  and  generated  the  Darkness, 
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ia  Le  inherent  in  the  K'e,  and  which  therefore  otonot  hat  move  and 
rest.  He  reats  upon  the  pivot  as  in  a  chariot^  and  thos  is  not  afected 
hy  the  motion  or  rest." — Ibid.  p.  32. 

Hence  in  the  langnage  of  the  philosophers  this  Sapreme  Ood 
''  moves,  yet  moves  not ;  rests,  yet  rests  not  \  t.  e.,  he  confers  these 
powers  upon  the  primary  matter  in  which  be  is  inherent,  while  he 
himself  is  not  affected  by  either  the  motion  or  the  rest>  ooonpying  as 
he  does  '^  the  pivot,"  or  centre  of  motion* 

''  That  which  when  at  rest  cannot  move,  and  when  in  motion 
cannot  rest,  is  Matter;  that  which  moves,  yet  moves  not,  rests,  yet 
rest  not,  is  God  {Sflm).* — Ibid. 

The  9€09  Kor  e^oxfv  is  designated  by  Aristotle  **  rd  wp&ro^  tcip^w 
aKivrfrov,  the  first  immoveable  mover.** — Cttdworth,  vol.  ii.^  p.  84» 

g.  He  is  Omnipretenty  and  tJ^e  Author  of  all  change  and  tfxm»* 
formation* 

"  Confacius  said.  He  who  comprehends  the  doctrine  of  diange 
and  transformation,  understands  what  God  (Shin)  accomplishes.'* — 
Com.  ''  The  acts  of  God  (Shin)  are  incomprehensible ;  we  mast 
look  at  change  and  transformation  in  order  to  understand  them.  God 
(Shin)  is  omnipresent^  in  the  midst  of  all  these  changes  and  trans- 
formations."— Yih-king,  ch.  ziv.,  16. 

Having,  however,  exhausted  all  their  powers  of  ima^nation  in 
devising  names  and  titles  by  which  to  designate  their  Supreme  Gkd, 
the  philosophers  acknowledge  how  far  he  is  above  all  these,  and  henoe 
they  designate  him  "  Woo  ming,*'  or  **  the  nameless  One/* 

Gk>D  (Shin)  is  not  confined  to  place  and  is  omnipresent ;  he  nuites 
himself  to  ths  mind  of  man,  which  thus  has  its  origin  in  Unity* 
Reason  and  Unity  are  but  forced  names  of  God  (Shut)  :  if  we  con- 
sider God  (Shin)  to  be  God  (Shin),  this  is  the  best  appellation."-— 
Sing-le-ta-tseuen,  ch.  zii.,  2. 

**  According  to  the  old  Egyptian  theology  .  .  •  •  God  is  said  to 
have  both  no  name  and  every  name. '*-^Cud worth,  vol.  ii.,  p.  259. 

h.  He  is  Empty  Space  or  Incorporeal  Vacuum^ 

"  Le  is  a  bare  empty,  wide  world,  without  corporeal  vestiges,**  &e, 
-^hoo-tsze*s  Works,  Le  and  K'e,  sentence  10. 

^'  Reason  is  the  Great  Vacuum,  and  is  Incorporeal."--*-Sing^le-ta^ 
tseuen,  vol.  xii.,  !• 

^  We  hare  here  an  instaooe  of  the  very  different  meaning  attached  to  the 
same  woid  by  the  Heathen  and  by  Christians.  By  the  Omnipresence  of  God^ 
the  former  mean  that  he  is  present  in  all  things,  whereas  we  inean  by  that  term 
that  all  things  are  preeenl  to  God. 
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By  this  ''  Great  YacaQin/'  is  meant  the  infinite  Empty  Space  in 
which  the  universe  revolves,  and  in  which  the  latter  is  contained  or 
comprehended. 

**  This  Principle  (Le)  is  so  great,  that  it  comprehends  heaven  and 
earth,  and  is  the  support  of  generation  and  transformation ;  so  minute, 
that  it  eTuters  into  every  JSbre  and  pai'ticle;  there  is  no  distance  which 
it  cannot  traverse,  and  there  is  nothing  so  mean  that  it  does  not  reach 
it ;  yet  we  must  discern  what  it  is  which  thus  pervades  (all  things)." 
— Choo-tsse's  Works,  ch.  xli.,  15;  xlvi.,  12. 

6o  also  Philo  held  that  "  God  is  that  space  which  turrounds  and 
eneompanea  the  whole  nature  of  tAtn^.""— Cndwortfa,  vol.  iii.,  p.  242, 
note. 

Onatns  the  Pythagorean  says,  "  It  seemeth  to  me  that  there  is  not 
only  one  God,  hut  that  there  is  one  the  greatest  and  highest  God  that 
govemeth  the  whole. world,  <&c.  That  is  that  God  who  contains  and 
comprehends  the  whole  worlds  ^  S^c, — ^Cudwortli,  voL  L,  p.  374. 

i.  He  is  Hidden. 
.    "  I  have  already  said  that  the  Great  Extreme  is  (like  one  who) 
hides  his  heady*  &fQ, — Choo-tsze*s  Works,  T'ae-keih,  sentence  19^ 

''  Ammon,  in  his  books,  calleth  God  m/ost  hidden,  and  Hermes 
plainly  declareth  that  it  is  hard  to  conceive  God,  but  impossible  to 
express  him."  — Cudworth,  vol.  i.,  p.  564. 

jb.  He  anhnaUs  the  K^e  or  Matter  in  which  he  is  inherent,  and  is 
thus  the  Supreme  Soul  of  the  animated  universe. 

"  K  e  aoonmulated  forms  Body;  Le  unites  with  it,  and  then  it 
has  the  power  of  intellect  and  perception;  just  as  when  oil  is  poured 
upon  fire,  then  there  is  much  flame,"  <&c. — Choo-tsze's  Works,  Leand 
K'e,  sentence  22. 

Hence  the  world  (or  arranged  K*e)  is  an  animal  endowed  with 
life  and  reason,  and  is  the  body  of  God  who  pervades  all  its  parts. 
Plotinns  thus  states  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  philosophers  on  this 
point : 

*'  It  is  absurd  to  affirm  that  Heaven  (or  the  World)  is  inanimate, 
or  devoid  of  life  and  soul,  when  we  ourselves,  who  have  but  a  part  of 
the  mundane  body  in  us,  are  endued  with  soul.  For  how  could  a 
part  hare  life  and  eonl  in  i',  the  whole  being  dead  and  inanimate)" 
This  one  soul  of  the  world  and  whole  mundane  animal  was  by  the 
Stoics  and  others  considered  to  be  "  the  irptoro^  Oeo^,  the  ^rst  and 
highest  God  of  all." — Cudworth,  vol.  ii.,  p.  176. 

5.  The  title  Le  is  ohiefly  given  to  the  Shin,  kwt  ^^o^qv,  in  ckaos^ 
e.  g.\ — 

'^  It  is  Le  which  prevents  the  twofold  matter  and  the  five  elements 
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from  losing  their  distinctness,  although  blended  together  (in  chaos)/'  &c. 
— Choo-tsze^s  Works,  Le  and  K'e,  sentence  9. 

Hence  the  following  distinction  has  been  made  in  the  applioation 
of  the  titles  Le  (Fate)  and  T'ae-keih  (The  Great  Extreme). 

Leibnitz  is  of  opinion  that  the  Le  of  the  Chinese  is  the  ehactie 
9oul  of  the  world,  and  their  T*ae-keih  the  soul  of  the  formed  universe ; 
in  fine,  the  Deiiy  of  the  Stoics. — Enfield's  Hist,  of  Philod.  vol.  ii., 
p.  577. 

6.  From  the  above  statements  we  peroeive  that  the  Chinese,  in 
comnwn  with  all  other  Pagan  nations^  hold  : — 1.  That  there  is  one 
Eternal,  Ungenerated  First  Cause  of  all  things.  2.  That  this  First 
Cause  is  "  Fate,"  "  Providence,"  "  Nature,"  "  The  Infinite,"  "  Heaven," 
'*  Reason,"  "  Incorporeal  Reason;*'  an  indivisible  Unity,  an  Immove- 
able Mover,  Hidden,  Incomprehensible,  Omnipresent,  the  Root  and 
Author  of  all  things,  <&c.  3.  That  he  is  the  Supreme  Soul  of  the 
whole  universe,  which  is  by  his  presence  constituted  a  living  animal, 
endowed  with  intellect  and  the  power  of  motion.  And  4.  That  matter 
is  eternally  associated  with  him.  This  First  Cause,  the  other  Pagaos 
respectively  designate  Geo?,  Deus,  &o.  <S:c.,  and  the  Chinese  designate 
him  Shin. 

II.  One  of  the  most  important  doctrines  of  the  Heathen  world,  and 
one  which  is  to  be  found  in  all  Pagan  systems,  is  that  of  the  endless 
succession  of  similar  worlds.  It  is  only  by  the  light  of  this  doctrine 
that  we  can  get  any  very  clear  insight  into  the  theology  of  Pagan 
nations,  and  its  importance  in  this  respect  is  thus  stated  by  Mr. 
Faber : — 

''The  doctrine  of  a  succession  of  similar  worlds,  more  or  less 
systematically  and  explicitly  maintained,  may  almost  be  considered  as 
the  key  to  ancient  mythology.  As  such  therefore  it  merits  a  particular 
examination.  With  it  the  theory  of  the  metempsychosis  is  immediately 
connected,  forming  indeed  a  constituent  part  of  it,"  &c. — Orig.  of  Pag. 
Idol.  vol.  i.,  p.  3. 

1.  This  doctrine  is  inculcated  in  the  Yih-king  in  the  P5  diagnun^ 
which  is  stated  to  represent  ''  falling  down,"  or  "  the  soft  (t.  e,  gross 
matter)  overcoming  the  Hard ; "  i,  e.  the  inherent  soul  of  the  world 
(see  III.  2),  and  thus  all  things  return  to  primeval  chaos.  (See  Yih- 
king,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  1,  p.  60.)  In  the  Fiih  diagram,  however,  ''the 
Hard  "  regains  the  ascendancy  and  "  returns."  This  mind  or  soul  of 
the  world  then  proceeds  to  form  a  new  universe  or  body  for  himself, 
and  hence  this  diagram  is  said  to  '^  manifegt  the  mind  of  Heaven  and 
Earth,"  or  the  world.     (See  Ibid.  vol.  vii.,  9,  38). 
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To  transcribe  the  statements  of  this  doctrine  by  the  rarioas  Chinese 
philosophers  would  occupy  too  much  space.  I  must  therefore  refer 
the  reader  to  the  Sing-le<ta-tseuen  for  further  information  on  the 
subject,  and  shall  merely  quote  here  the  opinion  of  Choo-foo-tsze, 
which  is  as  follows : — 

**  Being  asked,  '  From  the  opening  and  spreading  out  (of  the  world 
from  chaos)  to  the  present  time,  is  not  10,000  years;  how  was  it 
before  that  time  V  He  (Choo-tsye)  replied,  before  that  there  was 
another  (world)  similar  to  the  present  one.  Being  asked  whether 
Heaven  and  Earth  are  capable  of  being  annihilated;  he  replied,  no; 
but  it  is  my  opinion  that  when  men  completely  depart  from  correct 
principles,  then  the  whole  will  become  chaos,  and  men  and  things  will 
cease  to  exist,  and  then  there  will  be  a  new  commencemejUj*' — 
Choo-tsze's  Works,  T*heen  and  Te,  sentence  5. 

These  are  called  the  '^  Great  Bevolutions  "  of  the  world,  and  are 
compared  to  a  year ;  e,  g. : — 

'^  A  day  has  a  day's  reyolution,  a  month  has  a  month's  revolution, 
a  year  has  a  year's  revolution ;  Heaven  and  Earth's  commencements 
and  terminations  are  the  great  RevoltUionSf*  8cc. 

Shaou  Pih-wftn  says,  **  Each  complete  Great  Kevolution  resembles 
a  year,''* — Sing-le-ta-tseuen,  ch.  viii.,  p.  13. 

Each  destruction  of  the  world  and  return  to  chaos,  is  accomplished 
by  a  general  deluge,  e.  ^. :  — 

"  What  Woo  Fung  says  about  a  great  termination  (of  all  things) 
in  a  general  convulsion  (of  nature),  the  sea  removing  out  of  its  place, 
the  hills  sinking  down,  and  the  rivers  overflowing ;  men  and  things 
ntterly  destroyed,  and  the  ancient  traces  all  effaced  refers  to  the 
destruction  of  the  world  by  Deluge.  The  shells  of  the  sea  snail  and 
pearl  oyster  have  been  seen  on  high  hills  and  on  stones ;  these  stones 
formed  (portions  of)  the  soil  of  the  former  world,"  &c, — Choo-tsze's 
T'heen  and  Te,  sentence  6. 

It  is  when  all  things  have  been  thus  destroyed  and  when  the  time 
arrives  for  the  formation  of  a  new  world  that  the  inherent  "  mind  ' 
or  soul  '*  of  Heaven  and  Earth  "  comes  forth,  as  stated  in  the  Yih-king 
to  accomplish  the  task ;  e.  g. : — 

"  When  the  myriad  of  things  have  been  generated  and  are 
flourishing,  Heaven  and  Earth  do  not  exert  their  mind  ;  but,  when  all 
things  have  decayed,  and  require  to  be  again  generated,  then  Heaven 
and  Earth  exert  their  mind.' — Ibid,  sentence  23. 

Thus  when  one  Body  or  World  is  destroyed  by  a  Deluge,  mind 
arouses  from  a  state  of  inactivity  and  comes  forth  to  generate  a  new 
one  for  himself. 
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Altlioiigli  tiie  Chinese  philosopken  differ  aa  to  the  age  of  the 
present  world,  yet  they  all  agree  as  to  the  &ot  of  a  mcoesnonlqf 
worlds,  as  an  examination  of  the  Chinese  work  aboye  mentioned  will 
abundantly  show.  The  Delage,  being  snoh  a  signal  display  of  divine 
vengeance,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  it  should  have  made  a  deep 
and  lasting  impression  upon  the  minds  of  socoeeding  generations ;  nor 
can  we  feel  nracfa  surprise  that  the  Pag^n  world  should  thus  mnltiplj 
this  one  fearful  judgment  into  an  endless  repetition  of  the  same 
phenomenon.  The  order  of  things,  according  to  this  doctrine,  is  aa 
follows :  the  world  is  first  formed  from  Chaos,  and  the  First  Man  is 
bom  from  this  ovum  mundL  This  and  some  few  snooeeding  generations 
form  the  golden  age  of  the  world  when  universal  righteousness  and 
happiness  prevail.  After  this,  however,  the  human  race  becomes 
degenerate,  and  wickedness  prevails ;  and  when  this  state  of  things 
reaches  its  climax,  then  the  whole  world  is  destroyed  by  a  Deluge, 
and  returns  to  chaos.  It  is  form  alone,  however,  which  is  thus 
destroyed,  the  matter  (K*e)  of  which  the  universe  and  its  several  parts 
are  formed  being  eternal  (I.  2).  Hence,  after  a  certain  period  has 
elapsed,  the  world  again  springs  forth  from  chaos,  the  first  man 
reappears,  and  a  new  world  similar  to  the  former  one,  and  peopled  by 
the  same  inhabitants,  is  called  into  being.  The  minute  similarity 
of  these  worlds  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  incident.  Con- 
versing one  day  with  an  intelligent  Confucianist  on  this  subject,  he 
remarked,  '*  We  are  now  seated  at  Uiis  table,  conversing  about  this 
passage  (in  the  classics) ;  and,  after  this  world  has  returned  to  Chaos, 
when  the  corresponding  period  to  the  present,  shall  arrive  in  the 
sDCceeding  world,  you  and  I  shall  again  be  seated  at  this  table,  con- 
versing about  this  same  passage." 

It  is  evident  that  thi*se  endless  appearances  of  the  Fir^t  Man 
constitute  him  an  dernal  Being ;  thus  adorning  a  mere  mortal  with 
one  of  the  principal  attributes  of  Deity.  In  fiskct,  this  Man,  as  we  shall 
see  presently,  is  the  Mjmd  mentioned  in  the  Yih-king,  who  is  deified 
and  regarded  as  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  universe. 

2.  The  eternal  K*e  which,  by  constantly  revolving,  ultimately 
arranges  itself,  from  its  chaotic  state  into  the  formed  universe,  is,  as 
we  have  seen,  constituted  a  rational  Being  or  animal  by  the  inherent 
Divine  ''Reason'*  or  supreme  soul  of  the  universe.     (See  i.  4,  k,) 

The  Chinese  philosophers  represent  this  animated  universe  by  « 

Globe,  or  Circle,  or  Egg,  thus  ^     j  ,and  it  is  supposed  to  be  infinite 

in  extent,  and  eternal  in  duration,  the  form  only  being  subject  to 
change.     This  circle  of  the  universe  is  designated  by  various  names 
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and  titles,  most  of  which  aro  derired  fiotn  the  inbereat  ^  Heaeon/* 

«.  The  K'6  is  the  "*  €heaJt  Extreme'* 

''  The  Great  Extreme  is  one  K'e^  which  divided,"  &o.-^hoo*tBxe's 
Works,  T'ae-keih,  sentence  3. 

This  title  (like  most  others)  is  given  to  this  animated  K*e,  in 
consequence  of  the  m/elior  natura  inherent  in  it;  e.  g. : — 

"  God  (Shin)  is  Unity,  he  rides  open  the  K'e,"  Ac— -^ing^le,  &o.> 
ch.  xi.  33. 

*'  Becanee  of  its  (t.  e.  the  KVs)  (m%  God  (Sfim)  it  is  dengiwted 
the  Great  Extr^me^*  &c. — Yih-king,  vol.  ii.,  14,  25,  Com. 

Hence,  to  aroid  confusion,  the  Chinese  philoaophen  generally 
confine  the  title  <*  Great  Extreme,'*  when  treating  of  Cosmogony,  to 
the  K'e,  and  designate  the  inherent  Reason  or  God  '^  The  Infinite,'* 
expressing  the  inseparability  of  the  two  by  the  conjunction  '^and," 
thas,  *'  Infinite  and  Great  Extreme.''-^-Compare  Choo-tsye's  Works, 
Tae-keih,  sentence  30,  with  Sing  le,  &o.,  toI.  i^  12. 

h.  The  K'e  is  «  Hemm  "  or  "  Shang-u!' 

The  inherent  Divine  Reason  takes  no  part  in  the  generation  of  the 
world,  further  than  endowing  the  K*e  or  Great  Extrenve  vnth  the 
necessary  powers  to  generate  it  from  his  own  ciubBtance.  It  is  this 
animated  K'e  therefore,  which,  depending  upon  the  inherent  Le, 
generates  all  things ;  e.  g. : — 

^  Le  existing  then  K'e  exiilus,  flows  forth  and  pervades,  genemte$ 
and  nourishes"  &c. — Choo -tsye's  Works,  Le  and  K'e,  sentence  12. 

**  The  Great  Extreme  is  one  K'e,  which,  by  degrees,  divided  and 
became  two  K'es  .....  it  also  divided  and  became  five  K7es  (i,  e.  fivo 
elements);  it  4Bcattered  and  became  att  things!* — Ibid.  T'ae>-keih, 
sentence  3. 

Hence,  this  Great  Sxtreme  is  designated  '^Heaven**  «nd 
«Shang-te." 

'<  Heaven  is  the  accumulated  E^eT — Ibid.  T'heen  and  Te,  sentence  39. 

''  When  Heaven  produces  and  completes  the  myriad  of  things,  and 
rules  and  governs  them,  the  title  given  to  that  Being  is  Te,"  t. «. 
Shang-te. — Loggers  ^'Notions  of  the  Chinese,"  to.  p.  IS« 

<<  On  Choo  He'«  principles  T'ae-keih  (The  Great  SxtreuM)  and 
Shang-te  ivre  the  sained — Ibid.  p.  ^,  note. 

6,  The  K'e  is  the  "  Supreme  One:' 

The  Yih-king  contains  the  Chinese  Cosmogony  in  numbers,  and 
when  the  K'e  or  Shang-te  is  in  his  Chaotic  or  undivided  etate,  the 
rudiments  of  all  things  being  blended  into  ^me  undivided  fMM,  he  is 
designated  ''One*'   (not  person  but  unit);  and,  as  all  the  other 
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nnmbeniy  or  portions  of  the  uuiverse  are  generated  from  his  suhstanoey 
he  is  designated  the  *'  Supreme  Unit,"  or  "  One ;"  e,  g. : — 

''  The  Supreme  One  is  the  original  K'e  of  Chaos,  hefore  the  separa^ 
tion  of  Heaven  and  Earth.  Before  dividing^  he  is  designated  OneJ* — 
Le-ke,  vol.  xviii. ;  Le  Yan,  iv.,  p.  8. 

"  The  Great  Extreme  is  the  one  Chaotic  K'e.,  brfore  Heaven  and 
Ecuih  divided.  This  is  the  '  Great  Commencement  *  and  the '  Supreme 
One."'— Chow  Yih  Lew,  vol  iv.,  7,  39. 

The  manner  in  which  the  K'e  or  Supreme  Unit,  or  Shang-te, 
generates  all  things  from  his  own  substance,  is  thus  described  in  the 
classics : — 

*'  Thus  it  is  that  ceremonies  date  their  origin  from  the  Supreme 
One;  he  dividing y  constituted  Heaven  and  Earth;  revolving^  he 
produced  Light  and  Darkness;  changing^  he  brought  about  the  four 
seasons ;  and  arranging,  he  appointed  the  Kwei-shins,"  t.  e.  Gods  and 
Demons.— Medhurst's  '^  Theologj  of  the  Chinese/'  p.  82. 

Thus  we  have  in  this  origin  of  all  things  or  animated  monad,  the 
same  distinction  as  that  made  by  Pythagoras  between  Unity  and  One, 
The  former  is  the  God  jcar  e^oxffv,  and  is  indiviiible  (i.  4,  e.};  the 
latter  is  the  material  divisible  Demiurge  (or  K'e)  who  generates  all 
things  from  himself  by  his  constant  gyrations,  and  who  is  the  Father 
of  Gods,  Demons,  and  Men  (IIL  6). 

d.  The  K*e  is  Mind  (Sin). 

*''  If  there  were  no  K*e,  then  Le  would  not  have  anything  to  rest 
upon." — Choo-tsze's  Works,  Le  and  K'e,  sentence  5. 

''  If  there  were  no  Mind,  then  Le  would  not  have  anything  to  rest 
upon." — Ibid.  ch.  xliv.  2. 

Here  the  '*  K'e  "  of  the  first  sentence  is  designated  Mind  in  the 
second.     Again, 

''  Mind  is  the  Great  Extreme." — Ibid.  T'ao-keih,  sentence  27. 

e.  The  K'e  is  represented  bg  an  Egg;  e,  g, — 

''The  Great  Extreme — the  K'e— embracing  three  is  one.  The 
San-Woo*leih-ke  says  that  previous  to  (the  separation  of)  Heaven  and 
Earth,  Chaos  was  like  on  egg^  turbid  and  watery,  and  about  to  burst.'' 
— Wan-haou-tseuen-shoo,  p.  1. 

And  as  the  K'e,  or  ovum  mundi,  is  a  rational  animal,  it  bears  the 
same  relation  to  the  fully  formed  world  which  the  Fcstus  does  to  the 
full-grown  being : — 

"  Before  the  K'e  divided,  his  form  was  afcetue,  like  an  egg,^*  &c. — 
Imperial  Thesaurus. 

This  "  Heaven,"  or  '*  Shang-te,"  when  he  is  completed  and  becomes 
the  formed  worlds  is  still  represented  by  a  Cirde  or  Egg  ;  e.  g. : — 
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'*  Hearen's  (t.  e.  the  World  or  Shangte's)  form  is  like  a  bird's  egg ; 
Earth  rests  in  his  midst,  and  Heaven  upholds  her  outside,  as  the  shell 
does  the  jolk,  the  whole  bein^  round  like  a  bullet;  and  hence  the 
phrase  ' Circumference  of  Heaven'  means  that  his  form  is  a  complete 
circle.  Both  portions  are  Heaven  {viz,)  the  concave  half  above  the 
Earthy  and  the  half  below  the  Earth/'  t.  e,  Tartarus. — Sing-le,  &c., 
vol.  xii.  22. 

Thus  the  Sacred  Mundane  Circle  is  used  to  represent  both  the 
Chaotic  and  the  arranged  world.  The  former  is  the  lesser  oirde,  and 
the  latter  is  the  greater. 

3.  The  K'e  or  Universe  is  both  Infinite  and  Eternal;  e.  g. : — 
''The  Great  Extreme  is  a  great  thing;  the  four  quarters,  Zenith 

and  Nadir,  are  called  Yu.  (Duration)  from  ancient  to  modem  times 
is  called  Tsow.  Nothing  is  so  great  as  Yu ;  so  great  is  it  that  the 
four  quarters  go  into  infinity.  Nothing  is  so  great  as  Tsow ;  from  the 
most  ancient  times  to  the  present,  the  oming  and  going  of  ages  U 
unceasing  (i,  e,  the  World  is  Infinite  and  Eternal).  Every  one  should 
be  acquainted  with  this.  Being  asked  who  asserts  this,  he  (Choo-tsse) 
replied,  thr  ancients  assert  it,"  &c. — Choo-tsze  s  Works,  T'ae-keih, 
sentence  25. 

This  animated  World  or  Shang-te  is  the  greatest  Numen  worshipped 
in  China. 

''  The  Great  Extreme  is  the  most  extreme  point,  beyond  which  we 
cannot  go;  Most  High,  most  Mysterious,  most  Pure,  most  Divine, 
surpassing  everything,"  ^. — Ibid,  sentence  30. 

4.  The  eternal  K'e  or  Shang-te  is  twofold,  and  like  man,  consists 
of  subtle  and  gross  K'e,  the  former  the  Soul,  and  the  latter  the  Body. 

''  At  the  commencement  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  before  Chaos  was 
divided,  I  consider  that  there  were  only  two  things,  Waier  and  Fire, 
The  sediment  of  the  Water  formed  the  Earth."— Ibid.  T'heen  and  Te, 
sentence  4. 

This  ethereal  Fire  is  the  Active  Principle  or  Soul  of  the  K'e,  and 
it  is  designated  Yang,  Light;  the  Water,  which  is  not  the  element, 
but  a  turbid,  mudJy  mass,  from  which  the  Earth  is  eventually  formed, 
is  the  Passive  Principle,  and  is  designated  Yin,  Darkness.  It  is  on 
the  former  or  Active  Principle  that  the  inherent  Divine  Reason  confers 
intellect  and  the  power  of  motion ;  the  latter  merely  forms  the  ethereal 
Body  or  Vehicle  of  the  Intellectual  Fire. 

"Intellect,  perception,  and  motion,  belong  to  the  Light^  bodily 
substance  to  the  Darkness^ — Ibid.  ch.  li.,  19. 

Hence  it  is  from  this  Intellectual  Fire  that  the  whole  K'e  or 
Universe  is  styled  Mind  or  Shang-te;  for, 
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^'  HiNP  18  the  krilliant  poriiom  of  the  K'e.'*-^Ibid.  ch,  xliv.,  S. 
Tkiifi  ike  Origin  of  all  things,  or  animated  Chaos,  oonttsts  of  throe 
hjpoatases;  viz.:  1.  The  Eternal,  Ungeneraied  '^Natnre*"  or  God 
(L  ir,  e.).  3.  Mind  or  the  Soul  of  the  World — the-sttbtle  K'e;  aad 
8.  The  grosser  K'e,  his  ethereal  Body:  and  the  relation  between  these 
three  is  stated  as  follows  >-* 

''  Mind  compared  with  Nature  is  mare  mcUeridl;  compared  with 
the  K*e  (t.  0.  the  grosser  K'e  or  Bodj)  he  ia  certainlj  mor^  tpiritwd,** 
Ibid.  p.  4. 

Hence  Chaos  consists  of  a  raiional  Saul,  or  Intelleetnal  Miin> 
inhferent  in  MaUer. 

a.  It  ia  the  material  Principle,  or  tnrbid  mnddj  maas^  which  the 
Chinese  philosophers  chiefly  mean  by  the  term  ^  Chaos,"  e.  g. : — 

**  That  which  forms  the  Chaos  of  Hearen  and  Earth  is  the  WaUr.^ 
Bing-le,  <&c.  xxvi.,  p.  19. 

5   Shang^te  or  Mind — the  Light — is  the  firstborn  from  Chaos. 
*^  Before  Chaos  was  diyided,  the  twofold  K'e  was  confused  and 
dark  until  it  divided,  and  then  the  centre  formed  a  wide  and  wta^t 
brilUaiU  opening,  and   the  ^  Tum  E*  (Light  and  Darkness)    wer^ 
established." — Choo  tsze's  Works,  Theen  and  Te,  sentence  6. 

Thus  Mind,  or  Shang-te,  in  separating  himself  from  Chaos  or 
Matter,  generates  Yin  and  Yang,  or  Darkness  and  Light,  like 
the  Chaldean  Bel,  hi/  cutting  hisnMlf  in  Uoa;  hence  he  is  addressed 
thus, 

'^'0  Te  (Shang-te)  when  thou  hadst  separated  the  Yvn  and  Jang," 
l^e.-— Legge's  •*  Notions,"  Ao.  p.  28. 

Thus,  also,  although  Shang-te  is  the  San  of  the  Earth,  or  Matter, 
being  the  first  generated  God,  yet  as  he  emerges  from  Chaos  by  his 
own  power,  and  then  forms  matter  into  the  Earth,  he  is  also  said  to 
generate  the  Earth,  and  he  is  therefore  her  Father.  Earth  afterwards 
becomes  his  Wife.  In  all  this  we  hare  the  foundation  on  which  the 
poets  built  the  various  amours  of  Jupiter.  The  Rainbow  is  said  by 
the  Chinese  to  be  the  offspring  of  an  adulterous  connection  between 
Heaven  or  Shangte  and  Earth. 

6.  6hang-te,  or  the  Light,  is  also  designated  *'  Day,'*  and  the 
Darkness  in  Matter  is  designated  ^  Night." 

''Day  and  Night  revolve  without  ceasing,  and  are  the  two 
principles,  Light  and  Darkness,"  &e. — Choo-tsze's  Works,  T*heen  and 
Te,  sentence  26. 

Hence,  in  Chinese  cosmogony,  darkness  broods  over  chaos  nntil 
the  birth  of  light,  and  thus  nighi  is  prior  to  day, 

7.  Mind  or  Shang-te— the  Subtle  Ether — is  the  demiurgic  framer 
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of  the  world ;  and  the  Divine  Reaaon,  or  God,  aniting  with  him^ 
ooDstitiitcs  him  the  Ruler  and  Goyemor  of  the  world  ;  e,  g, :— * 

**  K'e  aoeumulated  forms  body,  Le  unites  with  it^  and  Hiw.  it  baa 
the  power  of  intellect  and  perception ;  just  as  when  oil  is  poured  upon 
fire  there  is  much  flame.  That  which  oawn  it  to  have  perception  is 
the  Le  of  (t;  «.,  inherent  in)  hind  ;  that  whieh  h(u  perception  ia  the 
soul  of  the  K*e,-— t.  «.,  mind  himself,  or  the  subtle  K'e.<--ChQQ-t8ie*s 
Works,  ch.  xlix.,  5. 

^'  Being  asked,  with  regard  to  the  mind  and  Le  of  heaven  and 
earth,  whether  Le  is  Providence  and  kind  the  Ruling  Power 
(Shang-te),  he  (Choo-tsze)  replied,  mind  certainly  is  the  Ruling 
Power,  but  that  which  constitutes  him  the  Ruling  Power  is  Le ;  not 
that,  separated  from  mind,  there  is  a  distinct  thing,  vii.  Le,  or  that, 
separated  from  Le,  there  is  a  distinct  thing,  viz.  mind  (i.  c.  these  are 
differcTtt  though  not  sepctrate  things,  being  eternally  united).  Being 
further  asked  whether  mind-  is  the  same  as  the  Ruler,  he  replied,  man 
is  the  same  as  Heaven  («.  e.  the  world),  and  mind  is  the  same  as  the 
Ruler  (Shang-te)."— Ibid.     T*heen  and  Te,  sentence  20. 

As' it  is  the  inherent  reason  which  makes  Shange-te  or  the  Subtle 
Ether  to  be  a  mind  or  rational  soul,  it  follows  that  all  Shang>te  s  acta 
in  generating  and  governing  the  world  axe  in  reality  the  acts  of  the 
Supreme  Qt)d  or  Le ;  e.  g,  : — 

<'  Shang-te  is  Le  acting  as  LordJ" — Ibid,  sentence  27. 

a.  From  the  above  statements  it  appears  that  the  title  ^'  Heaveo,** 
given  to  the  animated  K*e,  has  a  threefold  application, — vit.  1,  to  the 
God  icar  cf 0X17V,  or  Le ;  2,  to  the  Ruling  Power,  ia  ShaDg-te*^th# 
subtle  K'e ;  and  3,  to  the  material  Heaven  or  Universe— the  groes  K'e 
— which  is  Shang-te's  body.  These  are  the  only  applications  of  this 
term  to  be  met  with  in  the  Chinese  Classics  ;  e,g,': — 

"  Being  asked  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  Heaven"  in  the  Classioe^ 
he  (Choo-tsre)  replied,  '  People  must  examine  and  distinguish  for 
themselves  ;  in  some  places  the  aturefirfnament  is  meant,  in  some  the 
Mtding  Power  (Shang*te  or  mind),  and  in  some  Le  it  aUuded  te." — 
Ibid,  sentence  2d. 

h.  Hence  Shang-te,  or  mind  complete,  is  the  animated  material 
Heaven,  and  there  is  no  such  thing  to  be  found  in  the  Chinese  Claesics 
as  a  personal  God  distinct  from  matter  ',  e.g.  \ — 

''  The  FirmameTU  is  Heaven,  It  is  this  Heaven  which  revolves  and 
pervades  (all  things)  without  cessation.  Now,  to  assert  that  Heaven 
hasa/>^«)R(Jin)np  there,  who  records  and  judges  sin  and  wickedness,  is 
eeriahdy  iaieorrect;  to  assert  that  there  is  nothing  whatever  whieh  governs 
it,  is  also  incorrect.  People  should  consider  this  point.**<— Ibid.  sen.  28^. 
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TliUB  a  Lord  and  Governor  of  Heayen  is  admitted,  while  a  permmal 
one  is  denied  ;  Shang-te  or  hind  being  the  inherent  soul  of  heaven  or 
the  universe,  who  governs  this  his  body,  jost  as  the  seal  in  man 
governs  his  body  ;  e,  g. ;, — 

^'  The  substance  X)r  bodp  is  called  heaven,  and  the  Lord  and 
Governor  thereof  is  called  Te'* — i.  e,  Shang-te. 

''  Shang-te  is  the  Lord  and  Governor  of  Heaven^  as  the  human 
MIND  t»  the  lard  and  governor  of  the  hody.^^ — Medhurst's  "  Inquiry,** 
kc,y  p.  28. 

"  Shaug-te  is  the  Ruler  of  Heaven,  jtut  as  the  mind  is  the  ruler  of 
the  body." — Legge's  "Notions,"  &c.,  p.  52. 

e.  Although,  however,  the  animated  Heaven  or  World  is  Shang-te 
complete  (body  and  soul),  yet  as  the  soul  constitutes  the  being  himself, 
it  is  the  subtle  invisible  ether  or  ''  mind  "  which  is  chiefly  meant  by 
the  designation  "  Heaven"  or  "Shang-te**  (see  above,  §  4) ;  e.g. : — 

"  Heaven  and  Te  (Shang-te)  indicate  one  Being.  The  stars  and 
constellations  are  not  Heaven.  Heaven  must  by  no  means  be  sought 
for  in  what  is  visible.  In  what  does  he,  who  seeks  for  Heaven  in 
natural  appearances,  differ  from  a  person  who  knows  that  a  man  haa 
a  body,  colour,  and  form,  but  does  not  recognise  the  hofiottrahUy 
sovereign  mind  ?" — Ibid.  p.  37. 

6.  It  is  from  this  animated  Heaven  or  Shang-te .  that  the  whole 
mundane  circle  or  world  which  he  contains  within  himself  is  desig- 
nated "  Heaven  ;"  e.  g, : — 

"  Earth  has  hollow  places;  Heaven  surrounds  her  on  all  sides,  and 
has  no  hollow  place.  That  which  presses  in  and  fills  up  all  things  is 
Heaven.  The  four  quarters  of  Earth  incline  downwards,  and  rest 
upon  Heaven  ;  Heaven  embraces  Earth,  and  hiis  K'e  penetrates  every 
place,  so  that  the  whole  mass  is  Heavenr — Chung  Yung  Pun-e-hwae- 
tseuen,  ch.  i ,  p.  26. 

"  Heaven  and  Earth  are  in  reality  but  one  thing ;  Earth  is  also 
Heaven,^* — Works  of  the  Two  Chings,  &c.,  vol.  i.,  30, 6. 

Hence  the  World  or  Shang-te  is  indifferently  styled  "  Heaven",  or 
"  Heaven  and  Earth  ;*'  and  to  worship  this  animated  sacred  circle  is 
to  worship  Shang-te  ;  e,  g.  : — 

*'  Confucius  said By  sacrifices  to  Heaven  and  Earth  they  served 

Shang-te.*'— Chung  Yung,  sec.  19. 

And  this  is  the  Being  who  is  said  in  the  Classics  to  '^foi^ve"  or 
"  not  forgive"  sins  ;  e.  g,  : — 

"  The  phrase  '  Heaven  and  Earth  will  not  forgive,'  means  that  all 
things  are  devoted  to  destruction," — i.  e»  are  about  to  return  to  chaos. 
.— Choo-tsze's  Works,  T'heen  and  Te,  sentence  5. 
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a.  Tlins  Heayen  and  Eartb^  which  are  regarded  as  mdU  had  female 
(III.  5),  Qltimately  resolve  themselves  into  one  Being,  who  partakes  of 
both  sexes,  and  is  designated  Heaven  or  Shang-te^  and  who  contains 
and  generates  all  things  within  himself : 

"  The  myriad  of  things  are  included  in  Heaven  and  Earth;  Heaven 
and  Earth  are  incladed  in  Heaven." — Ghnng  Yung,  Pun-e,  ^c, 
ch.  i.,  26. 

7.  In  this  K'e,  therefore,  we  have  a  compound  Being,  viz.  the 
animated  World,  in  whom  Heaven  or  mind — the  subtle  K*e — is  the 
Soul,  and  the  grosser  K'e,  or  Matter,  which  ultimately  becomes  the 
Earth,  is  the  Body.  Hence  we  meet  with  such  statements  a»  the 
followiug  It — 

"  Earth  is  Matter,  Heaven  is  Ood  (Shin)." — Chang-tsze,  Ching- 
mung,  i.,  17. 

"  Heaven  is  fi^oc^  (Shin),  Earth  is  BodyT — Pit-taze,  ch.  xlvii.,  2. 

This  HIND  or  Shang-te  pervades  every  portion  of  his  body,  the 
world,  and  is  the  principle  of  life  in  all  creation.  The  soul  in  man  is 
a  portion  of  this  subtle  Ether  or  Soul  of  the  World,  and  his  body  is 
derived  from  E^krth  or  Shang-te*s  body;  e.g,  : — 

'^  Every  ether  (t.  e,  soul)  in  existence,  is  it  not  from  Heaven  f  every 
body  in  existence,  is  it  not  from  JSarth  ?" — Sing-le,  &o,,  ch.  xzvi.,  9. 

Hence,  in  the  formation  of  man,  Heaven  or  Shang-te  confers  the 
soul,  and  Earth  the  body :  so  that  man  is  a  microcosm,  or  lesser 
Shang-te  (see  iv) . 

8.  This  animated  K'e,  or  Shang-te,  triplicates  his  substance  at  the 
commencement  of  each  universe;  e.g,  : — 

"  That  which  is  infinitely  great  is  called  '  supreme,'  and  that  which 
is  undivided  is  called  '  one' ;  this  is  the  principle  of  the  Great 
Extreme,  which,  including  three,  consists  of  om, — MedhurstV  ''  Theo- 
logy," Ac,  p.  82. 

"  The  Great  Extreme — the  K'e  —embracing  three,  is  one." — Wan- 
haou-tseuen-shoo,  p.  1. 

"  The  "  three"  here  spoken  of  are  "  Heaven,  Earth,  and  Man," 
which  are  called  the  '*  San-tsae,"  or  "  the  three  Powers"  of  nature ; 
and  this  triplication  of  the  universe  is  effect-ed  by  the  power  of  the 
inherent  mind  or  soul,  hence  it  is  said, — 

"  When  Te  (Shang-te),  the  Lord,  had  so  decreed,  he  called  into 
existence  heaven,  earth,  and  maw,"  &c.,  literally,  "  the  Thee  Fowen,** 
— Legge's  '*"  Notions,"  &c,  p.  29  (see  Chinese). 

9.  This  animated  K'e,  or  Shang-te,  is  also  divided  in  the  Chinese 
Classics  into  eight  material  forms ;  and  this  Ogdoad,  we  learn  from  the 
Yih-king,  vol.  xii.,  17, 18,  consists  of  Heaven,  Earth,  Thunder,  Wind, 
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Water,  Fire,  Monnta-ns,  and  Dew.  These  are  the  "  eight  Diagrams'* 
of  the  Yih-king. 

Thns  we  have  in  the  Chinese  system  also  the  Triad  and  the 
Ogdoad,  which  are  found  in  every  other  Pctgan  system.  That  these 
arbitrary  numbers  are  not  borrowed  from  any  other  system  is  plain 
from  the  fact  of  their  differing  irkdetails  from  the  others;  and  thus  we 
have  plain  proof  that  the  founders  of  the  Chinese  empire  derived  their 
system  from  the  one  source  common  to  all  before  the  Dispersion,  and 
carried  it  with  them  from  the  Plain  of  Shiuar  to  China. 

In  the  "  eight  Diagrams*'  Heaven  and  Earth  are  regarded  as  the 
great  Father  and  Mother,  and  the  remaining  six  are  styled  "the  Six 
Children,"  viz.  three  males  and  three  females.  The  three  males,  or 
sons,  are  triplications  of  Heaven,  or  Shang-te  ;  and  the  three  females, 
who  arc  united  to  them  in  marriage,  are  three  daughters,  triplications 
of  Earth,  or  the  Great  Mother  (see  Yih-king,  vol.  xii.,  17,  18"^.  These 
are  the  chief  gods  of  the  Classics.  Thus  the  three  sons  (or  gods) 
resolve  themselves  into  Shang-te,  the  Great  Father,  and  the  three 
females  (or  goddesses)  into  Earth,  his  wife ;  and  Shang-te  anf)  his 
wife  are  blended  into  one  compound  hermaphroditic  character,  viz. 
Heaven,  or  the  hermaphroditic  Shang-te  (see  above,  §  6,  a),  e.  g.  :— 

"  With  regard  to  the  whole  (Heaven  or  Universe)  then  Earth  is 
this  one  Heaven,  and  the  9ix  children  are  also  this  one  Heaven.'' — 
Yih-king,  vol.  xiii.,  19,  13  Com. 

Thus  the  Triplication  and  the  Ogdoad  are  alike  a  delusion^  both 
resolving  themselves  into  Shang-te  himself  (see  vii.  3). 

III.  We  now  proceed  to  form  the  complete  universe,  or  Shang-te, 
from  the  animated  K'e.  We  have  already  seen  that  this  K  e  is  two- 
fold, and  that  it  consists  of  an  ethereal  Fire  or  Light,  which  is  the 
active  and  intellectual  Principle,  and  grosser  matter,  which  is  de- 
signated Darkness,  and  which  forms  the  ethereal  Body,  or  vehicle  of 
the  Light  or  mind. 

1 .  The  Light,  which  is  the  Good  Principle,  is  designated  "  God," 
and  the  Darkness,  Qr  Evil  and  Material  Principle,  is  designated 
" Demon ;"  e.g.  : — 

''Demon  and  God  (Shin)  are.  the  K'e."— Choo- tsze's  Wtirks, 
chap,  li.,  3. 

"  The  Darkness  is  Demon,  the  Light  is  God." — Ibid.  p.  6. 

"  The  Light  is  Goody  the  Darkness  is  EvU.'* — Ibid.  Yin  and  Yang, 
sentence  23. 

Both  these  Principles  are  by  some  of  the  Chinese!  philosophers 
designated  "God"  (see  Ilwae  Nan-tsze's  Cosmogony,  p.  1,  &c.)  ;  but 
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the  greater  part  designate  the  Good  Principle  alone  ''  Ood/'  and  the 
Evil  Principle  "  Demon." 

2.  The  Light,  or  (rood  Principle »  is  in  the  Yih-king  designated 
^'  Keen/'  because  its  nature  is  '^  Hard ; "  and  the  inferior  Principle  is 
designated  *'  Kwin,**  becanse  it  is  '^  Soft"  and  yielding.  These  two 
Principles  generate  the  material  world,  of  which  thej  form  the  twofold 
Soul  or  MIND ;  e,ff,i — 

"  When  they  assume  form,  Keen  (the  rational  portion^  or  "^xv) 
becomes  Heaven,  and  Kw&n  (the  sentient  portion  or  anima)  becomes 
Earth." — Ibid.  chap,  xxviii,  1. 

Being  thus  endowed  with  Body,  the  twofold  son!  is  now  regarded 
as  immaterial  when  compared  with  it  (see  also  II.,  4) ;  e.g, : — 

*^  Heaven  and  Earth  are  Corporeal,  Keen-Kw&n  is  Incorporeal ; 
Heaven  and  Earth  form  the  body  of  Keen-Kw&n,  Keen-Kwan  is  the 
essence  of  Heaven  and  Earth.'**  '-Ibid.  chap,  xlix.,  26. 

This  KSen-Kwun,  or  twofold  soul  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  as  we  have 
already  seen  (II ,  2.  cf.)  is  mind,  or  Shang-te  \  e,g»:  — 

"  Keen-Kw&n  is  the  Ruler  (Shang-te)  who  governs  all  things." — 
Yil-king,  vol.  x.,  13,  21. 

Thus  Shang-te's  body  is  the  whole  world,  and  his  soul  is  the 
twofold  soul  of  the  world. 

a.  Hence  Shang-te  (like  Jupiter)  is  either  Demon  (Kwei)  or  God 
(Shin)  'y  that  is,  he  is  the  chief  Demon-God,  or  twofold  soul  of  the 
world.  Here  we  also  perceive  the  vast  difference  which  exists 
between  ''Shin"  and  ."  Kwei  shin"  in  the  Chinese  Classics;  the 
former  being  the  Divine  Reason,  or  sonl  of  Shang-te,  to  whom  the 
latter  owes  all  his  powers  as  well  as  his  existence,  and  "  Kwei-Shin" 
or  ''  Demon-God"  being  Shang-te  himself,  or  mind,  the  twofold  soul 
of  the  world. 

3.  This  animated  Heaven  is  designated  ''God,"  and  the  animated 
Earth  is  designated  "Demon  ;"  e.  g.  : — 

"  Heaven  belongs  to  the  Yang,  and  is  God  (Shin) ;  Earth  belongs 
to  the  Yin,  and  is  Demon." — Sing-le,  &c.,  chap,  xxviii.,  5. 

And  these  are  so  designated  from  their  souls  ;  e,g, : — 

"  The  soul  of  the  Yang  (Heaven)  is  God  (Shin),  and  the  soul  of 
the  Yin  (Earth)  is  Demon." — Choo-tsze's  Works,  chap,  li.,  6. 

Oi  these  two  Beings,  however,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the 
animated  Heaven  or  completed  Keen,  the  rational  soul  of  the  world, 
from  whom  the  whole  circle  or  universe  is  called  Heaven,  is  the  most 
hononrable ;  e,  g. : — 

"  Keen  is  the  commencement  of  all  things,  hence  he  is  designated 
*'Heawn''  and  "* Light;'  and  ''Father^'  and  " Prince."— Yih  king, 
vol.  ii.,  ch«  1,  page  I.  Com.  2  D  2 
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a.  Thus  tbe  completion  of  the  rational  aoal  al  the  world  (Keen,  or 
Sbang-te  proper),  t.  e.  the  endowing  him  with  &  body,  ia  the  same 
thing  as  the  generation  of  Heaven  ;  and  the  eompletion  of  the  Demon, 
or  anima  mundi  (Kwfin),  by  tbe  generation  of  a  groBser  body,  is  the 
same  ae  the  generation  of  Earth  ;  all  this  being  effected  by  the  constant 
rerolntinnB  of  the  K'e  or  QretA  Extreme,  which  thns  divides  into  Yin 
(animated  Earth)  &nd  Yang  (animated  Heaven) ;  e.  g. : — 

"  He  {%.  e.  Choo  He)  also  said,  the  expressioDS, '  The  producing  of 
Heaven,  the  producing  of  Earth,  the  completing  tbe  Demon,  tbe 
completing  the  Te  (Sbaag-te),'  mean  tbe  same  as  this,  'The  Great 
Extreme  moving  and  resting  prodnued  the  Tin  and  Yang.'  " — Legge's 
"  Xotions,"  &c.,  p.  63,  note, 

4.  Tbe  two  principles  of  Light  and  Darkness,  which  form  the 
twofold  MiHD  or  aoul  of  tbe  material  world,  and  conatitate  Heaven 
and  Earth  living  Beings,  are  thus  described  byChoo-tsze  : — 

"  That  which  fills  up  the  midst  of  (t.  e.  informs)  Heaven  and  Earth, 
to  t\at  Ikese  can  make  and  transform  (all  things),  is  the  twofold  K'e, 
Yin  and  Yang,  which  cnnse  termination,  commencement,  increase,  and 
decline.  Tbe  Yang  (Light)  is  generated  at  the  north,  spreads  ont  to 
the  east,  and  fills  up  to  the  south.  The  Yin  (Darkness)  commences  at 
the  south,  fills  np  to  tbe  west,  and  termiuates  at  the  north.  Hence 
the  Yang  always  dwells  upon  the  left  (i.  e.  the  east),  and  to  generate, 
nourish,  cause  to  grow,  and  to  cherish,  is  its  province.  Its  species  are 
Hard,  Bright,  Jnst,  and  Righteous,  and  the  path  of  every  good  man 
belongs  to  it.  Tbe  Yin  always  dwells  upon  the  right  (i.  t.  the  West), 
and  to  hurt,  wound,  injure,  and  destroy  is  its  occupatiou.  Its  species 
are  Soft,  Dark,  Partial,  and  Selfish,  and  the  path  of  every  mean  man 
belongs  to  it,"  &c. — Choo-tsze's  Works,  Yin  and  Yang,  sentence  25. 

The  Light,  or  Intellectual  and  Good  Principle,  is  the  rational 
portion  of  hind,  or  "^vx-q  roapoi',  and  is  the  most  subtle  ether 
inherent  in  the  material  heaven.  The  Darkness,  or  Material  and  Evil 
Principle  is  the  anima  mundi  inherent  in  matter  or  the  earth,  on  which 
it  bestows  life. 

The  usual  way  of  depicting  this  twofold  Principle  of  all  things  on 
walls  and  bouses  in  China  is  thus  : — 

The  Chinese  do  not  say,  "north,  sontli, 
east,  west,"  as  we  do,  but  generally,  "south, 
north,  west,  east."  In  this  diagram  the  spec- 
tator is  supposed  to  stand  intide  the  sphere, 
with  his  face  to  the  north  and  his  back  to 
the  south  ;  then  the  east,  the  Empire  of  Light, 
"^  will  be  on  the  left  hand,  and  the  west,  tbe 
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Empire  of  Darkness,  on  the  right.  The  Chinese  do  not  mark  the 
cardinal  points  in  these  diagrams;  they  are  merely  added  here  for  the 
convenience  of  the  reader. 

This  doctrine  of  an  animated  universe  is  held  bj  all  classes  in 
China.  The  phrase  "  W6h-Teen-W«h-Te "  (Living  Heaven  and 
Earth),  is  constantly  heard  in  Shanghae  from  men,  women,  and 
children  ;  and  the  constant  argument  brought  in  favour  of  this  idea  is, 
"  If  Heaven  were  not  alive  how  could  he  revolve  1  If  Earth  were  not 
alive  how  could  she  generate  things  9" 

As  I  was  crossing  a  ferry' one  day,  accompanied  by  a  large  number 
of  passengers,  I  asked  my  usual  question  on  such  occasions,  viz. : — 
"  Can  any  one  present  read  ?"  "  Why  1"  said  one.  "  Because,*'  said 
another,  **  he  wishes  to  give  us  books."  '*  To  teach  us  to  worship 
Heaven  and  Earth  "  {%,  e.  Shang-te)  said  a  third.  "  My  books,''  I 
replied, ''  do  not  teach  men  to  worship  Heaven  and  Earth."  ''  But 
don't  you  know  that  Heaven  and  Earth  are  alive)"  asked  another, 
repeating  several  times  the  phrase  '^  W£h-T'een,  WSh-Te,"  tm  proof  of 
the  accuracy  of  his  statement.  I  answered,  that  my  doctrine  wcs 
*'  Lmnimate  Heaven  and  Earth,"  and  that  I  worshipped  the  Creaior 
of  both.  Upon  this  several  shouted  out,  "  WehT'een-W6h-Te! 
W2h-T'een-W€h-Te!"  calling  to  one's  mind  the  idolatrous  cry,  "  Great 
is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  1"  I  begged  of  my  fellow-passengers  to 
believe  in  the  only  God,  Jehovah,  and  not  in  the  animated  Heaven. 
*'  If,"  1  added,  '^  Heaven  be  alive,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  he  allows 
astronomers  to  calculate  his  movements)"  ^'  Tush  I"  exclaimed  one, 
pointing  to  the  sky,  ^'just  look  at  him  how  groat  he  is!  Nothing  can 
be  greater  than  Heaven  and  Earth  1 " 

As  the  Soul  which  animates  the  Earth  is  designated  '^  Demon,"  all 
other  Demons  are  supposed  to  be  generated  by  her,  and  are  compre- 
hended in  her  substance.  Hence  the  Chinese  architect,  who  undeitook 
to  build  my  house  at  Shang-hae,  refused  to  make  the  piles  on  which  it 
stands  six  feet  in  length,  lest  in  driving  such  long  stakes  he  might 
wound  the  heads  of  some  of  the  Demons,  and  so  bring  down  calamities 
upon  himself  1 

5.  This  complete  animated  World  or  Heaven  and  Earth,  is  regarded 
as  being  both  Male  and  Female;  and  the  animated  Heaven  or  MifiD 
now  becomes  the  Male  or  Husband,  who  is  styled  in  the  classics 
'' Imperial  Heaven,"  while  the  animated  Earth  is  regarded  as  the 
Female,  and  is  styled  "  Empress  Earth."  These  "  two  K'e  "  are  the 
Chinese  Great  Father  and  Mother  of  all  things ;  e,  g, : — 

"K€en  is  Heaven,  and  hence  he  is  styled  'Father;*  Kw&n  i% 
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Earth,  and  hence  she  ia  stjled  *  MoOiery  "  A45.— Yih-king,  ch.  xvii., 
p.  18. 

"  Heaven  and  Earth  are  the  Father  and  Mother  of  all  things.^ — 
Ibid.  vol.  iv.,  ch.  iv.,  p.  6. 

"If  Heaven  and  Earth  did  not  mingle  together,  the  myriad  of 
things  could  not  e.vUt" 

"  Heaven  and  Earth  generate  all  things,  and  throughoat  all  a^^ 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  myriad  of  things." — Choo-tsze*s  Works, 
T'heen  and  Te,  sentence  7. 

*'  The  officers  slowly  made  obeisance  three  times  and  replied,  yon 
stand  upon  Empress  Earth,  and  you  toear.  as  a  cap  (overhead)  Imperial 
Heaven.  Imperial  Heaven  and  Empress  Earth  certainly  hear  what 
you  say,"  &c. — Officers  of  the  Tsaou  and  Tsin  Coontries.  See  Chun 
Tsew  of  Confucius. 

In  the  Sho-king,  book  v.,  section  3,  "  Where  one  sao^  is  said  to 
influence  Imperial  Heaven,  and  another  to  influence  Shang-te,  a  com- 
mentator* says  that  'Imperial  Heaven'  and  'Shang-te,'  both  refer  to 
Heaven,  and  the  diflerence  is  only  in  the  variation  of  the  expression^" 
&c, — Medhurst's  "  Inquiry,"  fire,  p.  23. 

^'  Empress  Earth  ....  is  associated  in  the  Chinese  mind  with 
Imperial  Heaven,  here  called  High  Heaven,  in  the  management  of 
human  affairs,**  Ac  — Medfaurst^s  *'  Theology,"  &e  ,  p.  49. 

Thus  the  whole  World,  or  "  Heaven,"  or  Shang*te  complete,  is  » 
great  Hermaphroditic  Deity,  who  is  at  once  the  Father  and  the  Mother 
of  all  things,  and  who  generates  all  things  within  himself,  from  his  own 
"  capacious  womb" — the  Earth.  Thus  when  the  world  or  Shang-te  is 
regarded  as  '""  one  K^e,**  he  forms  a  complete  Being  or  animal,  in  which 
MiNP  or  Heaven  is  the  Soul,  and  Matter  or  Earth  is  the  Body  (II.  7). 
Regarded  as  "  two  K'e,"  MutD  or  "  Imperial  Heaven  "  is  the  Male  or 
Husband,  and  Matter  or  "Empress  Earth"  is  the  Female  or  Wife; 
and  these  two  Beings,  united  in  one  universe,  form  the  great  Her- 
maphroditic Heaven  or  Shang-te,  who  generates  all  things  from  and 
within  himself. 

''  If  any  one  doubts  whether  Empress  Earth  is  included,  I  should 
then  say  that  Empress  Earth  was  evidently  included  in  the  designation 
Shang-te." — Shoo-king,  Canon  of  Shun.  Com. 

6.  The  First  Man,  the  third  great  Power  of  nature,  is  the  son  of 
these  two  Beings,  viz,  Heaven  or  Shang-te,  and  his  wife  Empress 
Earth ;  e,  g. : — 

"(Choo-tsze)  being  asked  bow  the  Fir^t  Man  was  generated, 
replied  that  he  was  formed  from  the  K*e ;  the  finer  particles  of  the 
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Yin  (animated  Earth)  and  Yang  (animated  Heaven)  and  the  five 
elements  combined  and  completed  his  form/  <&c. — Choo-tsze*s  Works, 
Theen  and  Te,  sentence  5. 

''  Chaos  is  a  babbling,  turbid  water,  which  inclosed  and  mingled 
with  the  dual  powers  (i.  e.  Heaven  and  Earth)  like  a  chick  in  ovo,  but 
when  tJieir  off$pring  Pwanku  appeared,  their  distinctiveness  and 
operations  were  apparent.*' — Williams*  "  Middle  Kingdom,  vol.  ii., 
p.  196. 

/^  The  K'e  of  Heaven  and  Earth  revolves  without  ceasing,  constantly 
generating  both  men  and  things;  it's  midst  contains  coarse  and  fine 
(K'e)  so  that  men  are  depraved  and  uprigfU,'^ — Choo-tsze's  Works, 
T'heen  and  Te,  sentence  26.  • 

Thus  the  triplication  of  the  K*e  or  Great  Extreme  is  Shaog-te  or 
Heaven,  the  Father;  Empress  Earth,  his  wife;  and  the  First  Man^. 
their  son;  and  these  ''three'*  Minds,  or  Worlds,  are  in  reality  but 
''one**  universe  or  Great  Extreme,  or  Shang-te;  and  hence  Shang«te 
is  alwavs  worshipped  in  the  state  religion  under  his  triplication 
"  Heaven,  Earth  and  Man.*' 

7.  This  Great  Father  and  Mother  are  astronomically  the  Sun  and 
Moon,  by  whom  the  Stars  are  generated;  e.  g.: — 

The  Yin  and  Yang  "  placed  in  opposition  are  Heaven  and  Earth, 
Sun  and  Moon,*'  Ac. — Yih-king,  vol.  x.,  13,  21,  Com. 

"  By  the  seminal  influence  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  the  Stars  were 
produced.*' — Chinese  Kepos.  vol.  iii.,  p.  55, 

'^  The  Sun  and  Moon  are  regarded  as  ike  foci  of  the  dual  powers, 
the  male  and  female  principles,  and  the  former  as  the  lord  of  life,  like 
a  great  prince  nourishes  and  bestows  his  favours,  while  the  inoon  his 
queen  is  matched  to  him." — Williams's  "Middle  Kingd."  vol.  ii., 
p.  151. 

Hence  Shang  te  or  the  Sun  is  thus  addressed  in  the  Book  of  Odes. 

'^How  majestic  is  Shang-te,  looking  down  on  this  lower  world, 
h^n»  gbriottsly  does  he  shine  1"  Ac— Medhurst's ."  Inquiry,"  Ac,  p.  39. 

Hence  also  the  Sun  is  supposed  to  be  animated  by  the  Soul  of 
"  Heaven"  or  Shang-te,  which  was  translated  to  it;  e.  g.: — 

"  The  Shin  (^€09-Yri;xiy)  of  Heaven  (the  Universe)  resides  in  the 
Sun,"  Ac— Sing-le,  Ac,  12,  30. 

The  Yin  and  Yang  are  always  depicted  thus  on  guard-houses  in 


China  ^tPjy  which  represents  the  s^reat  Father  Shang-te  or  the  Sun 

escaping  in  the  Lunar  boat  from  the  flood. — See  Fabei^s  Orig.  of  Idol. 
8.  Shang-te  or  Heaven,  and  his  wife  Earth,  being  the  patrons  of 
generation,  aro  invoked  at  marriages :  e,  g. : — 
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*'  The  first  copy  (of  the  marriage  contract)  we  shall  take  and  bum 
before  Heaven  and  Earth^  Ac. 

''  (The  contract)  being  solemnly  sworn  to,  they  knelt  in  hnmble 
worship  before  Heaven  and  Earth." — Wang  KeaotrLvan,  &c.    . 

These  two  Beings  are  represented  in  Choo-tsze's  T'heen  and  Te, 
sentence  37,  by  two  symbola,  which  cannot  be  mistaken;  the  passage 
is  unfit  for  translation. 

9.  The  animated '' Heaven"  or  Shang-te  snrronnds  the  Earth  or 
World  and  preserves  it  in  existence  by  his  constant  gyrations;  e,g, : — 

^'  Heaven  revolving  without  cessation,  Day  and  Night  revolve, 
and  Earth  is  supported  in  the  centre.  If  Heaven  should  cease  for  an 
instant,  Earth  mvxt  then  dnk  down;  but  Heaven  revolves  quickly,  and 
tfaerefoie  much  sediment  is  condensed  in  his  midst.  Earth  is  the 
sediment  of  tke  K'e,  therefore  we  say,  the  subtle  and  clear  (K'e) 
became  Heaven,  the  heavy  and  gross  (K*e)  became  Earth.*' — Choo-tsze's 
Works,  Tbeen  and  Te,  sentence  2. 

10.  Mind  proper,  or  the  V^x^  xoefiotf,  the  subtle  ethereal  Fire,  is 
placed  at  the  outer  circle  of  this  "  Heaven"  or  complete  Shangte, 
who  consists  of  nine  spheres;  e,  ^.:— 

"  Persons  constantly  assert  that  Heaven  has  nine  stories,  and  divide 
these  into  signs ;  this  is  incorrect,  he  has  merely  nine  spheres,  but  the 
lower  portion  of  the  K'e  is  eomparatively  gross  and  dark,  above  ai  the 
highest  pointy  it  is  most  clear  and  bright,** — Choo-tzse's  Works,  Theen 
and  Te,  sentence  3. 

Hdnce  this  animated  '*  Heaven"  or  Shang-te,  the  Husband  of  the 
world,  is  thus  spoken  of  in  the  classics : — 

'^  Heaven  is  widely  extended  over  all,  without  any  private  feeling', 
fof getting  the  difference  between  self  and  others  (in  making  any 
decision)  his  justice  and  equity  pervade  to  the  utmost  distance,  in 
everything  judging  and  discriminating  accurately,  therefore  Heaven 
is  called  Te*"  t.  e,  Shang-te. — Medhurst's  "  Inquiry,"  &c.,  p.  6. 

''  In  the  collection  of  Imperial  Odes,  9th  section,  6th  page,  the 
writer  says,  '  We  reverence  Shang-te,  because  he  widely  ovenpreadg 
all  regions.*" — Ibid.  p.  93.. 

'^  The  vast  and  svhlime  Shang-te  is  the  governor  among  the 
nations." — Ibid. 

Wishing  to  aseertain  accurately  the  views  of  the  mass  of  the 
people  at  Shang-hae  on  this  point,  I  set  out,  on  one  occasion  in 
particular,  to  visit  the*  principal  temples  in  the  city  and  to  make 
certain  inquiries  of  all  Uiose  whom  I  might  happen  to  meet.  To 
relate  all  the  incidents  of  this  day  is  unnecessary ;  I  shall  merely 
mention  one  and  request  the  reader  ah  uw>  discere  omnes. 


I 
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On  going  into  the  chief  temple,  I  entered  into  conversation  with  a 
man  who  was  standing  near  the  idol,  smoking  his  pipe.  "  Whom  do 
you  worship?'*  I  asked.  '^I  worship  Heaven  jost  as  70a  foreigners 
do,"  he  replied.  "Who  is  the  Heaven  you  worshipl"  "Why, 
Shang-te,  of  course/*  said  he.  "Can  you  see  Shang-te  or  not?"  I 
inquired.  "  Why/'  replied  he,  looking  at  me  with  surprise  at  my 
ignorance,  and  leading  me  to  the  door  while  he  pointed  up  to  the  sky, 
"  there  he  is!**  "What,*'  said  I,  do  you  mean  that  blue  %ky  up 
there)"  "Of  course,"  said  he,  "that  is  Shang-te,  the  iome  <u  your 
Jesus  r 

I  have  never  yet  asked  the  above  questions  without  receiving 
precisely  the  same  answers,  for  aU  classes  of  Confucianists  in  China 
consider  Shang-te  to  be  the  animated  material  Heaven. 

11.  This  animated  "  Heaven,*' or  "Shang-te,"  is  the  only  Being 
who  has  ever  received  supreme  worship  in  China,  so  fsx  as  we  can 
learn;  for  the  account  given  of  the  earliest  act  of  vwrship,  is  as 
follows : — 

"  Shun  then  offered  a  sacrifice  of  the  same  class  (with  the  border 
sacrifice)  to  Shang-.te,"  &c.  On*  which  passage  the  commentator 
remarks,  "the  border  sacrifice  was  the  usual  offering  presented  to 
the  expansive  heavens^^  4&c. — Medhurst*s  Shoo-king,  p.  17,  and  note. 

The  reason  of  this  title  "  Expansive'*  being  given  to  Shang-te  or 
the  "  heavens,"  is  as  f9llows : — 

"  Because  of  the  immensity  of  his  ether,  he  is  designated  '  Expansive 
Heaven;'  because  his  throne  is  on  high  (t.  e.  spread  over  the  earth) 
he  is  designated  'Shang-te.'" — Chow  Le,  section  18,  2. 

Hence  the  Confucianists  consider  it  absurd  to  make  images  of 
Shang-te  as  the  other  polytheists  do ;  e,  g, : — 

"In  the  works  of  Choo-foo-tsze,  section  12,  p.  12,  one  asked  in 
regard  to  the  phrase  '  offending  against  Heaven,'  whether  Heaven  is 
that  passage  meant  the  azure  canopy  of  heaven,  or  the  principle  of 
order)  to  which  Choo  replied,  '  the  substance  or  body,' "  t.  e.  the 
material  Heaven  "is  called  heaven,  and  the  Lord  and  Governor 
thereof,'*  i.  e,  the  subtle  Ether  or  animating  soul;  "is  called  Te 
(Shang-te),  but  you  must  not  confound  this  being  with  him  whom  the 
Taouists  call  the  thrice  pure  great  Te,  whom  they  represent  as 
enrobed  in  splendour  and  enthroned  in  state." — Medhnrst's  "  Inquiry," 
Ac.,  p.  27. 

12.  As  the  whole  complete  universe  is  styled  "Heaven  and 
Earth,"  or  "Heaven,**  or  "Shang-te,"  the  intellectual  Fire,  or  ^xi 
tfocr/ioy,  which  animates  it,  is  indifferently  styled  "the  Mind  of 
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Ueftven  and  Earth,"  or  "the  Mind  of  Hearen,"  or  "tlie  Mind  of 
■  Shang-te,"  in  the  Cliineae  daaaioa;  e.  jr..:— 

"  Id  the  esnie  sectioo,  the  writer  talks  of  submittiug  himself  to  the 
inspection  of  Sbftng-te'ii  mind,  upon  vrhicti  CLoo-fno-tsxe  baa  the  fol- 
lowing—' virtue  and  vioe  are  all  kuomi  to  Hearen  (aee  II.,  7,  5) : 
it  IB  aa  if  a  oatalogae  of  all  oar  faults  were  made  out  aad  reckoned 
up ;  when  we  do  anything  good  it  ia  present  to  the  miad  of  Te 
(6bang-te)  aod  when  I  do  anything  bad  it  ia  al^i  present  to  the  mind 
of  Te.'  The  phram,  -'  tbe  mind  of  Sbang-te'  ia  ezplained  by  the 
commentator  to  mean  '  tbe  mind  of  Heaven.'" — Ibid.  p.  23. 

"  Being  asked  whether  tbe  Mind  of  HeareD  and  Earth  has  life  or 
u  motionless,  effecting  notbing ;  be  (Choo-tsie)  replied,  we  must  not 
assert  that  the  Mind  of  Heaven  and  Earth  baa  not  life,  but,  it  cantKtf 
lAuik  aad  plan  like  man,"  Ac. — Choo-tsie'a  Worka,  T'been  and  Te, 
Bontence  IS. 

It  is  this  Mind  ot  soul  of  tbe  world,  who  appoints  Emperors ; 

"  Prefixed  to  the  Yew  had  ia  a  historical  poem,  in  which  tbe 
writer,  speaking  of  the  present  (fynaaty,  says,  '  The  mind  of  Te 
(Sbang-te)  aorreyed  the  glories  of  the  Tartar  dynasty,  and  raieed 
T'h£en-ming  to  the  throne,  who  after  reigning  eleven  years,  reverted 
te  the  palaee  of  Te  '  " — Medborst's  In<]uiry,  &c.,  p.  34. 

13.  From  tbe  preceding  statements,  the  complete  unireTSe,  or 
Shang-te,  regarded  aa  one  K'e,  or  complete  Being,  Soul,  aod  Body,  may 
be  thus  described  by  a  diagram  ; — 


Heaven  and  Earth 


MAN  (see  Part  IV.) 


Tbe  Supreme  Soul  of  ^e  whole  univ.erse,  or  Shang-te,  is  the  Divine 
"  Reason,"  or  God,  cut'  e'f 0x71',  tbe  Infinite  Immaterial  Space  in  wbioh 
the  universe,  which  is  his  visible  representation,  revolves.    As  in  tbe 
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^ase  of  man,  he  unites  chiefly  with  the  Mind  of  Shang-te  or  the 
World,  and  makes  it  to  he  a  rational  Souid.  From  this  twofold  Sonl 
(S^X^  and  anima)i  the  world  is  designated  Mind,  or  Shang-te,  and 
this  twofold  subtle  Ether,  by  whose  expansions  and  contractions  all 
creation  is  generated  or  dies,  is  designated  (as  in  man)  "  Kwei-shin,*' 
or  "  Demon-god."  The  ^vx^  Koafiov,  or  rational  portion  of  this 
twofold  Soul,  being  the  most  pure  Ether,  is  considered  to  be  ^^  hard  '* 
as  to  its  nature,  and  is.  therefore  designated  '^  Keen.*'  This  Keen  \% 
the  Demiurge  or  Great  "Father"  himself,  who  being  constituted  an 
intelligent  Being  or  Soul  by  the  First  God  or  *^  Reason,"  which  unites 
with  him,  generates  or  arranges  the  various  portions  of  the  world  by 
his  delegated  power.  From  the  Supreme  Soul  or  God,  Korr  e|=oxi)v, 
who  pervades  the  whole  universe  without  division  of  substance,  the 
animated  World,  or  Shang-te,  is  designated  ''  Reason,"  "  Heaven," 
&c  &e.     Hence  the  philosopher  Ching-tsze  thus  describes  him : — 

'^  If  we  divide  him  (Heaven  or  Shang-te^,  and  describe  him,  theo 
his  Body  is  called  Heaven  (the  World);  the  ruling  power  (^x^)  ^^ 
rational  Sonl)  is  called  Te  (Shang-te);  the  active  energy  {twofold 
Sonl)  is  designated  Kwei-shin  (Demon-god) ;  and  that  which  renders 
all  things  mysterious  is  designated  God  (Shin).  With  regard  to 
nature,  he  (Sbang^te,  or  the  rational  Soul)  is  designated  K'een. 
K  een  is  the  commencement  of  all  things,  and  hence  he  is  designated 
Heaven,  Light,  Father,  and  Prince/' — Yih-king,  vol.  ii.,  p.  12,  Com. 

By  drawing  the  line  A.  B.,  we  have  Shang-te,  or  the  world 
regarded  as  "  two  K'e,"  i.  «.,  "  Imperial  Heaven,"  the  Husband,  and 
Empress  Earth,  his  wife;  and  these  two  Beings  thus  joined  in  one, 
form  the  great  Hermaphroditic  Shang-te^  who  generates  all  things 
from  and  within  his  own  substance.  t 

IV.  Thus  this  complete  universe,  or  "  Heaven  and  Earth/'  or 
"  Heaven,"  or  "  Shang-te,"  or  by  whatever  other  designation  he 
may  be  called,  although  adorned  with  all  the  attributes  of  the  true 
God,  is  yet  merely  a  Man;  for  he  has  a  Body,  viz,  Heaven  and 
Earth,  the  former  his  head^  the  latter  his  feet ;  his  soul  is  twofold, 
partly  rational  and  partly  sentient,  the  former  being  the  most  subtle 
and  pure  Ether  or  Fire ;  and  united  with  his  rational  Soul,  is  the 
God,  Ka-T  efoxTj",  the  Divine  '*  Reason,"  (Le  Fate),  which  is  his 
'•'  virtvam  nalurel*  conferring  upon  him  all  the  pov^ers  which  he 
possesses,  and  to  whum  he  owes  his  existence. 

1.  The  World,  or  Shang-te,  whether  he  be  designated  "Heaven," 
or  "  Heaven  and  Earth,"  or  "  Mind,"  is  expressly  declared  to  be  & 
Man  ;  e.  g. : — 
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"  Heayen  is  a  mould — a  Oreat  Man;  Man  is  a  Bmall  Hearen 
(MicrocoBm).*' 

"  Heayen  and  Earth  are  a  moald«*a  Great  Man  ;  Man  ie  a  small 
Heayen  and  Earth." — Yn-lny,  ii.,  26. 

'^  Man  is  the  Mind  of  Heayen  and  Earth." — Le  Ke,  iv,,  26  (Le 

Yun). 

Bj  the  term  '*  Man*'  here,  Sages  and  Emperors  are  chiefly  meant; 

e.  g. : — 

"  The  Sage  is  the  same  as  Heayen  (Shang-te)." — ^Choo-tsze's  Works^ 

oh.  xyii.,  80. 

^*  The  Sage  is  Heayen  (Shang-te)^  and  Heayen  (Shang-te)  is  the 
gage.*' — Ihid.  ch.  xxyiii.,  9. 

"  He  (the  yirtaous  Prince)  stands  as  <me  with  Heayen  and  Earth 
(Shang^te),  and  rebels  not.'* — Chong  Yung^  sec.  29. 

"  One  of  the  titles  of  the  Emperor  is  Heaven^  or  the  Divinity^ — 
Medhnrst's  Inquiry,  &c.,  p.  70. 

Hence  the  Emperor  is  worshipped  with  the  same  degree  of  honour 
as  Heayen,  or  Shang-te. — See  Chinese  Repos.  yol.  ii.,  p.  375. 

Hence  ako  the  Emperor's  wife  is  the  same  as  ^'  Empress  Earth ;" 

e,  g. : — 

''  Eight  days  after  this  (16th  June,  1833),  on  the  7th  of  the  5th 
moon,  another  paper  appeared  in  the  Gazette,  praising  her  majesty, 
whose  name  was  Tung-kea,  for  her  great  yirtnes  ever  since  she  became 
consort  to  Heayen  (».  e,  the  Emperor),  and  during  the  thirteen  years 
that  she  had  held  t^e  relatiye  situation  of  Earth  to  Imperial  Heaven^ 

f.  e.,  Wife  to  the  Emperor. — Medhurst's  Inquiry,  p.  212. 

2.  The  animated  World,  or  Shang-te,  and  Man,  are  precisely  the 
same,  being  formed  from  the  wme  nuUeriaUf  yiz.  Le  and  K*e  ;  e.  g, : — 

^'  That  which  tMkiu  man  to  be  man  is,  that  his  Le  is  the  Le  of 
Heayen  and  Earth,  and  his  K'e  is  the  K'e  of  Heayen  and  Earth,"  &g, — 
Choo-tsze's  Works,  sentence  23. 

And,  as  the  K'e  in  the  World,  or  Shang-te,  is  twofold,  viz.  Mind 
and  Matter,  so  also  in  Man  : 

a.  The  gross  K'e,  or  body  in  Man,  is  the  same  as  the  gross  K'e,  or 
body  of  Shang-te,  viz.  Heaven  and  Earth ;  e.  g,  \-^ 

"  Heayen  and  Earth  are  one  K'e,  just  as  all  the  bones  of  a  Man 
constitute  one  Body.*'  &c, — Chung  Yung,  ch.  iii.,  51. 

"  Man  8  head  is  round  like  Heayen,  luBfeet  are  square  like  Earth," 
^. — Choo-tsze's  Works,  ch.  xlii.  31. 

'^  The  Sun  and  Moon  in  Heaven  (Shang-te)  correspond  to  the  eyes 
m  Man,"  Ac. — Siug-le,  Ac.  xxvii.,  1. 

**  The  Shin  of  Heaven  ('^vxv  *^oafiov)  resides  in  the  Sun  (Shang- 
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te's  eye)  as  the  Shin  (^vx^)  of  a  Man  is  manifested  in  his  eje."-— 
Ibid,  xii.,  30. 

'*  Man  receives  the  gross  iind  subtle  K'e,  and  resembles  Heaven 

and  Earth  in  form His  head  is  round  like  Heaven,  his  feet  are 

square  like  Earth,  his  eyes  are  like  the  Sun  and  Moon,  his  voice  like 
thunder,"  Ac. — Ibid,  xxvi.,  29. 

b.  Also,  the  subtle  K'e  or  Mind  in  Man,  is  the  same  as  the  subtle 
K'e  or  Mind  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  t.  «.,  Shang-te  proper. 

"  The  Mind  of  Heaven  and  Earth  pervades  all  things ;  Man 
obtains  it,  and  then  it  becomes  the  Mind  of  Man;  things  obtain  it, 
and  then  it  becomes  th^  Mind  of  things;  Orass,  Trees,  Birds  and 
Beasts  obtain  it,  and  then  it  becomes  the  Mind  of  Orass,  Trees,  Birds 
and  Beasts;  all  is  but  the  one  Mind  of  Heaven  and  Earth." — Ghoo- 
tsze's  Works,  ch.  xlix.,  23. 

Hence  the  Minds  or  Souls  of  Men,  Birds,  Beasts,  Trees,  &o.,  are 
all  alike  Shang-te,  being  portions  of  this  one  Mind  who  pervades, 
animates,  and  governs  every  portion  of  his  Body  the  World,  as  the 
Soul  does  the  body  in  Man ;  e.  g. : — 

''  Heaven  and  Earth  are  one  K'e,  just  as  the  various  bones  of  a 
Man  constitute  vm  body.  Shang-te  is  the  Ruler  of  Heaven  {%,  e.,  hi« 
Body,  the  World),  jtut  as  the  Sotd  is  the  RuLer  of  the  body.  How  can 
there  be  two  (Rulers)  1" — Legge's  Notions,  Ac  p.  52. 

As  there  can  be  but  one  rational  Soul  (or  Ruler)  in  Man,  so  there 
is  but  one  rational  Soul  (or  Ruler)  in  the  animated  World,  and  all 
other  Souls  (or  Gods)  being  but  decerpted  portions  from  this  V^X7 
KOfffiov^  are  all  alike  Shang-te ;  e.  g, : — 

**  If  we  speak  of  all  the  Gods  (Shin)  of  Heaven  (the  World)  col- 
lectively, we  designate  them  Shang-te." — Le-Ke,  book  v.,  34,  Com. 

3.  As  Mind,  or  Shang-te,  is  a  twofold  Soul  in  **  Heaven  and 
Earth,'  so  is  he  also  in  Man,  and  in  both,  this  twofold  soul  is  desig- 
nated **  Kwei-Shin,"  or  '^  Demon-god." 

'*  Heaven  and  Earth  are  one  thing  with  my  bod^'  that  which  h 
designated  Demon-god  (in  the  World)  is  my  own  K'e." — Choo^tsse's 
Works,  ch.  li.,  22. 

"  That  which  Heaven  and  Earth  possess  in  common  loith  Men  u 
called  Kwei-shin,"  t.  e.,  Demon-god,  or  ^rvxv  ^°^  anima. — Medhurst'; 
Theology,  Ac.  p.  167. 

4.  On  the  ground  that  Man  and  Shang-te  are  one  and  the  same, 
the  former  is  exhorted  to  virtue  ;  e,  g.  :— 

"  Man  is  one  thing  with  Heaven  and  Earth  (complete  Shang-te) 
why  then  should  he  demean  himself  9 " — ^Works  of  the  Two  ChingS) 
Ac.  vol.  i.,  52.  *  ^ 
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Heaven,  Earth,  and  tbe  myriad  of  things  are  <ms  iuhstance  tmth 
my  body;  when  my  Mims  is  properly  adjusted,  the  Mind  of  HeaTea 
and  Earth  (Shang-te)  is  properly  adjaated,"  ^e. — Chnng  Yang,  i.,  25, 
Com. 

''  The  shin  (rational  soul)  of  Man,  is  the  shin  (rational  soul)  of 
Heaven  and  Earth  (Shang-ie)  ;  so  that  when  Man  demeans  kwudfj  he 
demeans  Heaven  and  Earth  (Shang-te).  Can  he  then  venture  to  do 
BoT* — Single,  &c.,  ch.  xii.,  4. 

Hence  we  see  the  reason  why  the  rational  soul  in  Man  is  desig- 
nated God  (Shin),  namely,  because  it  is  a  decerpted  portion  of  the 
subtle  Ether,  or  that  Ood  -(Shin— Shang-te)  who  is  the  Soil  of  the 
World. 

V.  Shang-te,  or  the  animated  World,  being  thns  shown  to  be  bat 
B  mortal,  although  adorned  in  the  attributes  of  Jehovah,  the  next 
sabject  of  inquiry  is.  Who  is  this  Man?  To  this  question  two  answers 
Inay  be  given ;  e.g,: — 

1.  He  is  Pwan-koo. 

The  Great  Extreme,  or  Chaos,  we  have  seen,  is  a  compound  sub- 
stance,  consisting  of  Mind  and  Matter,  the  former  the  Soul,  and  the 
latter  the  Body :  hence  this  origin  of  all  things  is  evidently  a  Man. 
Now  the  Confucian  law  regarding  dissolution  is,  that  the  sool  and 
body  return  to  their  respective  sources  whence  they  were  originally 
derived ;  e,  g, : — 

**  Every  ether  (soul)  in  existence,  is  it  not  from  Heaven  f  every 
body  in  existence,  is  it  not  from  Earth  V* — Sing-le,  &c.  xxvi.,  9. 

Hence  when  dissolution  takes  place, 

^  The  body  and  anima  descend  (to  Earth),  and  the  Intellect  and 
ether  (».  «.,  the  rational  soul  in  an  ethereal  vehicle)  ascend  (to 
Heaven)."— Le  Yun,  i.,  20. 

According  to  this  law,  therefore,  when  Chaos  or  the  eternal  First 
Man,  separates  into  his  component  parts,  the  Soul  or  Mind  ascends, 
and  in  this  case  hecomfs  Heaven  or  Shang-te,  while  the  Body  or  Matter 
descends  and  becomes  Earth,  and  thus,  as  Socrates  says,  ^'  Life  springs 
bom^Death,^*  These  two,  now  uniting  in  one  universe,  form  the  First 
Man,  in  human  formj  or  lesser  Shang-te,  who  is  Pwan-koo,  or  Adam, 
Hence  we  are  told  that, 

"The  First  Man  was  Pwan-koo.  At  tbe  approach  of  death  his 
body  was  transformed  ;  his  breath  was  changed  into  winds  and  clouds, 
his  voice  into  thunder,  his  left  eye  into  the  sun,  and  his  right  into  the 
moon,  bis  limbs  became  the  four  regions,  bis  blood  and  serum  rivers, 
hLfsinews  and  arteries  the  earth's  surface,  his  flesh  fields,  his  beard  the 
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stars,  his  skin  and  hair  herbs  and  trees,  his  feet  and  bones  metars 
and  rocks,  his  fine  marrow  pearls  and  precious  stones,  his  dropping 
sweat  rain,*'  &o. — Chinese  Repos.  vol.  iii.,  55, 

Thus  we  have  here  a  man,  from  first  to  last,  who  is,  Jirst,  Chaos, 
or  the  Foetus ;  secondly,  the  animated  Heaven  and  Earth  or  World, 
and  who,  ladly^  appears  in  human  form ;  and  hence  the  Great  Extreme, 
or  Animated  Chaos,  is  said  to  have  triplicated  himself,  or  divided  into 
three  minds  or  Shang-tes.     (See  above,  II.  8,  and  III.  6.) 

Hence,  when  we  tnrn  to  Chinese  history,  we  find  that  Pwan-Koo, 
the  First  Man,  or  Animated  Chaos,  was  succeeded  by  three  sovereigns, 
styled  Heaven  Emperor,  Earth  Emperor>,  and  Man  Emperor;  and 
these  three  Beings,  the  commentator  states,  are  in  reality  "  Heaven, 
Earth,  and  Man,"  the  Three  Powers  of  Nature,  and  the  triplication 
of  the  **  Great  Extreme,"  or  **  Supreme  Unit,"  or  "  Shang-te."— See 
*'  Mirror  of  History,"  vol.  i. 

Now  these  Beings  being  all  formed  by  the  union  of  thd  Male  and 
Female  Principles,  are  Hermaphrodites,  and  for  th^  same  reason  all 
males  and  females  are  so  regarded  in  China  ;  e.  g,  : — 

"  Keen  (Heaven  or  Shang-te)  completes  the  male,  Kw&n  (Empress 
Earth)  the  Female.  Although  the  male  belongs  to  the  Yang,  yet  we 
cannot  affirm  that  he  is  not  Yin  {i,  e.<,  female) ;  and,  although  the 
female  belongs  to  the  Ym,  yet  we  cannot  affirm  that  she  is  not  Yang 
(i.  «.,  male). — Choo-tsze's  Works,  Yin  and  Yang,  sentence  17. 

Thus  we  have  in  this  family  of  the  First  Man  (Pwan-Koo  and  his 
three  hermaphroditic  successors)  in  reality  eight  persons —viz.,  Pwan- 
Koo,  or  Shang-te,  or  mind,  the  Great  Father,  his  wife,  three  sons,  and 
their  three  wives  ;  and  these  eight  individuals  issue  forth  from  chaos 
or  the  ovwm  mundi,  and  correspond  to  the  prominent  characters  in  the 
family  of  Adam." 

2.  Shang-te  is  also  Fuh  he. 

It  is  plain,  from  what  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  First  Man 
in  his  human  form  is  in  reality  but  a  re-appearance  of  a  former  First 
Man,  viz.,  animaied  Chaos  ;  and  between  these  two  individuals  inter^ 
venes  a  universal  Deluge,  from  which  the  second  First  Man  (if  I  may 
so  designate  him)  escapes.  Now  this  First  Man,  who  escapes  the 
Deluge  and  reappears  at  the  commencement  of  each  new  world,  is 
Fuh-he  ;  e,  g. : — 

"  Fuh-he  is  the  First  (who  appeieirs)  at  each  opening  and  spreading 
out  (of  the  universe)."— Single,  Ac.  xxvi.,  19. 

This  Fuh'he,  who  is  but  a  re-appearance  of  Pwan-koo  or  Adam, 
escapes  from  the  Deluge  with  sven  companions;  and  hence,  in  thi6 
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.material  system,  the  aniyen^  is  not  onlj  divided  into  Ihree^  but  also 
into  eight*,  e,g, : — 

•'  AlthoDgb  the  Oreat  Extreme  of  the  Yih-king  has  not  been  de- 
lineated, jet  Keen  (Imperial  Shang-te  or  mind)  is  the  Great  Extreme. 
Speaking  of  both  portions  (of  the  sacred  circle  or  universe),  then  KwSb 
(Empress  Earth)  may  be  paired  with  him,  and  the  mx  ckildrm  are  also 
included  (t.  e.,  in  Uie  circle).  With  regard  to  the  whole  (circle  or 
universe),  then  Earth  is  this  one  Heaven  (universe  or  Shang-te)  and 
the  six  children  afe  also  this  one  Heaven,"  Ac— Yih-king,  vol.  xiii., 
19,  13  Com.) 

Here  we  have  also  a  family  of  eight  persons,  who  issae  from  the 
sacred  circle,  vi«.,  Shang-te  or  Fuh-he,  his  wife,  and  their  six  children. 
These  "six  children,"  we  find,  on  reference  to  the  Yih-king,  vol.  xii., 
chap,  xvii.,  p.  1 8.,  are  three  sons  and  three  daughters ;  and  these  brothers 
uniting  in  marriage  with  their  three  sisters  complete  the  universe. 

In  tbiff  Fuh-he  and  his  family,  then,  we  have  the  prominent  char- 
raoters  in  Noah's  family,  who  escaped  from  a  general  Deluge,  which 
destroyed  the  rest  of  the  human  race. 

It  is  evident  that  this  family  corresponds  to  Pwan-koo's,  the  males 
and  females  being  here  separated;  for  we  are  told  that  previous  to  this 
time  there  was  no  distinction  of  sex,  Fuh-he  having  been  the  first  who 
instituted  marriage.— See  Chinese  "  Mirror  of  History,"  vol.  i.,  p.  7. 

By  the  constant  succession  of  similar  worlds,  the  two  periods  of 
the  world's  history,  viz..  Chaos  (or  Creation)  and  the  Deluge,  are 
blended  together,  and  consequently  the  families  of  Pwan-koo  (or 
Adam)  and  Fuh-he  (or  Noah),  are  also  blended  together,  the  latter 
being  merely  a  re-appearance  of  the  former.  This  confusion  is  fiici- 
litated  by  the  fact,  evidently  known  to  the  ancestors  of  the  Chinese, 
that  the  Adamic  and  Noetic  families  both  consisted  of  eight  persons ; 
and  hence  in  this  material  system  they  divided  the  universe  or  chief 
god  into  eight  arbitrary  forms.     (II.  9.) 

As  the  Deluge  occupies  so  prominent  a  position  in  Chinese  cosmo- 
gony, the  First  Man  or  Shang-te  is  rather  Fuh-he  than  Pwan-koo,  yet 
it  is  plain  that  the  former  is  only  a  re-appearance  of  the  latter;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  Chinese  classical  Shang-te  is  the  same  Being  as  the 
"Great  Father,"  worshipped  by  the  whole  Pagan  world  under  the 
difi*erent  designations  of  Jupiter,  Baal,  Osiris,  Brahm^  Ac,  Adam 
reappearing  in  Noah, 

VI.  The  above  system  of  theology  will  be  found,  on  examination, 
to  correspond  with  remarkable  accuracy,  to  the  general  system  adopted 
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bj  the  subjects  of  Nimrod^s  kingdom  before  their  dispersioD,  and 
which  was  afterwards  carried  bj  them  into  the  yarious  countries 
where  thej  aettled. 

1.  The  Yih-king  is  the  Chinese  authority  on  Cosmogony,  and  the 
doctrines  of  the  Chinese  philosophers  are  derived  from  this  source. 
The  doctrine  of  the  endless  succession  of  similar  worlds  as  drawn  from 
this  ancient  classic  by  Choo-foo-tsze  (II.,  1.)  has  striking  points  of 
resemblance  to  that  taught  by  the  stoics.  Choo-tsye  attributes  the 
destruction  of  each  universe  to  the  degeneracy  of  the  human  race,  and 
also  states  that  each  return  to  chaos  is  caused  by  a  general  deluge. 

These  rounds  of  nature  are  designated  "Great  Bevolviians'^  or 
'*  Tears**  of  the  world.  The  circle  in  which  the  universe  is  supposed 
to  revolve  is  divived  into  twelve  portions  thus, 


T6Z 


OOM 


Each  complete  revolution  of  this  circle  is  called  a  "  Tuen,*  and 
each  subdivision  a  "  Hwuy.**  A  Hwuy  Is  generally  supposed  to 
consist  of  10,800  years:  on  this  point,  however,  the  philosophers 
differ.  In  the  first  Hwuy,  whidi  answers  to  the  Fuh  Diagram  of  the 
Yih'king,  Heaven  (Shang-te)  emerges  from  the  Ovum  mundi  or 
Chaos;  in  the  second.  Earth;  and  in  the  third,  Man;  each  world 
commencing  with  this  Triad.  The  Deluge  prevails  during  the  12th 
and  last  Hwuy,  that  is  the  ninth  period  from  the  formation  of  the 
First  Man,  and  on  the  return  to  the  first  Hwuy,  the  universe  is  again 
generated  from  chaos  as  before.  The  Cycle,  which  is  formed  by  the 
combination  of  this  Circle  with  another  of  ten  divisions,  is  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  ^'Naou  the  Great"  after  the  Deluge.— See 
Kae-peih-yeu-e,  vol.  i.,  pp.  1,  2  ;  also  Kang-keen,  &c'.,  p.  11. 
VOL.  xvi.  2  E 
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"  After  an  interral  of  rest,  says  Seneca,  in  which  the  Deity  will  be 
intent  npon  his  own  conceptions  (II.  1,)  the  world  will  be  entirdy 
renewed]  every  animal  will  be  reprodncedj  and  a  race  of  men  free 
from  gnilt,  and  bom  nnder  happier  stars  will  repeople  the  earth. 
Degeneracy  and  corruption  will,  however,  again  creep  into  the  world  ; 
for  it  is  only  when  the  human  race  is  yonng  that  innocence  remains 
npon  the  earth.  The  grand  course  of  things  from  the  birth  to  the 
destruction  of  the  World,  which,  according  to  the  Stoics,  is  to  be 
repeated  with  endless  succession  is  accomplished  within  a  certain  period. 
This  period,  or  fated  round  of  nature,  is  probably  what  the  ancients 
meant  by  the  Great  Tear.*' — Enfield's  Hist,  of  Philos.  vol.  i.,  p.  341. 

Mind  or  Shang-te,  who  is  inherent  in  Chaos,  generates  the  world 
from  his  own  body.  Matter;  and  after  the  expiration  of  a  certain 
period,  swallows  up  his  offspring  again ;  be  himself  remaining  like 
"the  Deity"  of  the  Stoics,  in  profound  quiescence  during  the  Deluge. 
Thus  Shang-te  corresponds  to  the  ''Devouring  Jupiter"  of  the  Stoics. 

"  The  world,  says  Seneca,  beir^  melted,  and  having  re-efUered  into 
the  bosom  of  Jupiter,  this  God  continues  for  some  time  totally  concen- 
tred in  himself,  and  remains  concealed,  as  it  were,  wholly  immersed 
in  the  contemplation  of  his  own  ideas.  Afterwards  we  see  a  new 
world  spring  from  him  perfect  in  all  its  parts,*'  ^c.-^Faber's  Orig.  of 
Pag.  Idol.,  vol.  i.  p.  139. 

2.  Thus  Jupiter  and  Shang-te  are  the  same  Being;  for, 

a,  Shang-te  is  the  pure  Ether  or  Fire  (II.,  4.) 

''The  Stoics  held  that  the  ether  was  signified  by  the  name  of 
Jove." — Cud  worth,  vol.  i.,  p.  428,  note. 

^'  Let  Jupiter,  therefore,  be  no  longer  that  fiery  and  ethereal  sub* 
stance,  which  the  ancient  Pagans,  according  to  Plutarch,  supposed  him 
to  be,"  &c.— Ibid.  p.  424. 

h,  Shang-te  is  placed  at  the  outer  circle  of  Heaven  or  the  iTniverse, 
which  consists  of  nine  spheres  (III.,  1 0).     Cicero  says, 

'*  All  things  are  connected  together  in  nine  spheres^  of  which  one 
is  the  celestial  and  outermost^  which  comprehends  and  encompasses  all 
the  rest,  the  Supreme  Ghd  himself  confining  and  containing  the 
others."  "But  here,"  remarks  Dr.  Mosheim,  "Cicero's  summus  Dens 
is  the  last  of  those  nine  spheres  of  which  the  ancients  supposed  Heaveh 
to  consist.* — Cudworth,  vol.  ii.,  p.  127,  note. 

"  The  Stoical  system  teaches  that  hoth  the  active  and  passive 
principles  in  nature  are  corporeal,  since  whatever  aets  or  suffers  must 
be  so.  The  eflicient  cause  or  Qod,i8  pure  ether  or  fire,  inhabiting 
the  exterior  surface  of  the  heavens,  where  everything  which  is  divine 
is  placed,"  &c,— -Enfield's  Hist,  of  Philos.,  vol.  i.,  p.  331. 
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e.  Shang-te  is  the  Soul  of  tlie  World,  containing  and  goyeming  it 
as  the  seal  gorems  the  body  in  man.     (IL,  7  h.) 

''  As  we  are  governed  bj  a  soul,  so  also  the  world  has  a  soal 
which  contains  it,  and  this  soul  is  called  Z6v»  or  Jupiter/* — Cudworthi 
ToL  ii.^  p.  296  note. 

d,  Shang-te  is  designated  Mind.     (II.,  4,  7.) 

*'  By  Zens  the  Greeks  nnderstood  that  Mind  of  the  world  which 
framed  all  things  in  it^  and  oontaineth  the  world."— Ibid.  rol.  L, 
p.  424. 

04  Shang-te  preserves  the  world  in  existence  by  his  constant 
gyrations.     (III.,  9.) 

Jupiter  is  thus  invoked  in  a  passage  in  Euripides: — 

^'  Thee,  the  self-sprung,  I  invoke,  who  en/oldest  the  whole  nature 
of  things,  whirling  in  ethereal  gyration,  around  whom  doif  and 
variegated  night,  and  the  countless  throng  of  stars  perpetually  dance.*' 
— Ibid^  p.  631  note. 

f.  Shang-te  is  B,tioof old  Soul,, partly  rational  (-^vx^)  and  partly 
irrational  (anima).     See  III.,  2. 

So  Plutarch's  ''Ruler,"  or  Jupiter ; 

^'From  this  (evil  soul)"  i*e.,  anima,  ''and  that  orderly  and  best 
substance,"  «.  e,  the  rational  and  good  soul,  "  God  made  it  prudent 
and  regular,  and  imparting,  as  it  were,  intelligent  form  to  sensitive, 
regular  to  moving,  appointed  it  the  ruler  of  the  universe^** — ^Ibid. 
p.  885  note. 

So  also  Plato  : — 

"  Must  we  not  necessarily  say  that  the  soul  go^emmg  and  residing 
in  all  things  that  move,  governs  also  heaven  (t.  e,  the  world)  ? 
Assuredly.  One  or  more  ?  At  least  more  than  one ;  nor  ought  we 
to  lay  down  fewer  than  tioo,  the  one  henefieent,  the  other  working 
contrary  things^** — Ibid.  p.  339  note. 

g.  Shang-te  or  the  World  is  a  Man,  and  Man  is  a  microcosm,  the 
Soul  of  the  latter  being  twofold,  like  the  soul  of  the  world  whence  it 
is  derived.    (IV.,  1,  8.) 

So  Jupiter  or  the  World  : — 

"Man,  according  U>  Plato,  bears  the  image  of  the  whole  world; 
both  the  world  and  man  being  a  compound  of  sotd  and  matter^  and 
the  soul  of  both,  being  partlg  rational  and  partlg  irrational.^ — Ibid, 
p.  348  note. 

"  From  this  we  see  the  nature,  as  well  as  the  origin  and  birth,  of 
that  soul  which  governs  and  rules  the  whole  universei  Xhat  mun- 
dane soul  consists  of  two  parts,  &c.  From  this  soul  of  the  world 
were  derived,  accoiding  to  Plato's  opinion,  those  souls  bg  which  our 

2E2 
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bodies  are  governed.  What  is  said  of  it,  therefore,  we  are  to  sapp«i8e 
as  said  of  these  also.  As  the  seal  of  the  world  consists  of  two  parta, 
one  brute  and  irrational,  the  other  rational  and  wise,  90  also  our 
mindsy — Ibid.  p.  835  note. 

h.  The  rational  Soul  of  the  World,  or  Shang-te  proper,  is  desig- 
nated God  (Shin"),  and  hence  the  rational  soul  in  Man  being  a 
decerpted  portion  from  this  rational  soul  of  the  world,  is  designated 
God  (Shin).     See  IV.,  3,  4. 

So  also  the  ^vx*7  >co<rfiov  or  Jupiter  proper  ;  (a.)  is  designated  God 
{Oegs)t  &nd  hence  (b.)  the  rational  soul  in  man,  being  a  decerpted 
portion  from  this  rational  soul  of  the  world,  is  designated  G^  {0€O9) 
also. 

a,  "God  (^€09)  is  Ihe  soul  {yfryxv)  of  the  world."— Ibid.  p.  211 
note. 

b.  According  to  Zeno's  doctrine,  the  "  minds  of  men  are  parts  of 
Oody — Ibid.  vol.  ii.,  p.  107  note. 

"The  Stoics  do  not  hesitate  frequently  to  call  the  human  mind 
God."— Ibid.  p.  1 06,  note. 

Vetet  euim  dominans  ilia  in  nobis  Deus,  injnssu  hinc  nos  demi- 
grare." — Tusc.  Disp.  lib.  i.,  cap.  xxx.  Ixxiv. 

Hence  also,  as  men  are  called  Gods  (Shin)  in  China,  so  were  thej 
called  Gods  {Qeoi)  in  Greece  and  elsewhere ; 

'^ it  is  a  common  practice  with  the  Stoics  and  Platonists  to 

call  men  gods,  as  supposing  that  the  sovereign  portion  of  man,  namely, 
the  mind  and  rational  soul,  emanated  from  God  himself,  and  is  a  part 
of  God ;  and  that  if  man  bestows  due  care  on  this  part,  and  abstracts 
it  from  body,  he  then  becomes  wholly  like  unto  God,  nay  altogether 
a  god." — Cud  worth,  vol.  i.,  p.  373,  note. 

"Wherefore,  m  order  to  be  consistent,  they  ought  also  to  have 
placed  all  souls  among  the  gods,  and  to  have  mutually  paid  divine 
honours  to  each  other.**— Ibid.  vol.  ii.,  p.  106,  note. 

According  to  the  Chinese  not  only  Mind  but  also, 

"Human  speech  and  action belong  to  the  Shin  (God).— - 

Medhurst's  "  Theology,"  Ac,  p.  9. 

And  according  to  the  Stoics, 

"  Even  mind  and  voice  are  corporeal,  and  in  like  manner  Deity. ^ — 
Enfield's  Hist,  of  Philos.,  vol.  i.,  p.  332. 

i*  Shang-te,  the  animated  Heaven,  receives  various  titles  in  the 
Chinese  Classics:  e.g.  "  The  vast  and  sublime  Shang-te,"  Ac.  (III.,  10.) 

So  also  Jupiter,  or  the  animated  Heaven  ; 

"  Aspice  hoc  sublime  candens,  quem  invocant  omnes  Jotem,  &G. 
The  reason  of  which  speeches  seems  to  have  been  this,  because  in 
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ancient  times  some  bad  supposed  the  animated  heaven,  ethei\  and  air 
to  be  the  supreme  Deity. — Cudwortb,  vol.  i.,  p.  423. 

k.  Tbe  animated  World,  or  Sbang-te,  generated  and  animated  bj 
tbe  God  (Shin)  Kat'  e^oxrfp  is  designated  "  Heaven/'  and  is  the  chief 
namen  worshipped  in  the  state  religion.     (II.,  3.  6.) 

So  the  animated  world  or  Jupiter  : 

" he  (the  God  Kar*  e^oxqv)  generated  the  universe  a  blessed 

Ood, — Timseus,  sec.  13. 

**  The  world,  and  that  which  by  another  name  is  called  Heaven,  by 
whose  circumgyration  all  things  are  governed,  ought  to  be  believed  a 
numen,  eternal,  immense,  such  as  never  was  made,  and  shall  never  be 
destroyed." — Cud  worth,  vol.  i.,  p.  210. 

"  Let  the  universe  then  be  called  Heaven,  or  the  world,  or  by  any 
other  name  which  it  usually  receives,"  &c. — Timseus,  sec.  i. 

/.  Shang-te,  or  Mikd,  or  the  animated  universe,  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  idols;  (III.,  11). 

So  also  Jupiter,  or  the  animated  universe  ; 

"  Seneca  speaks  of  the  Tuscan  augurs  as  employing  the  terroris  of 
Jupiter's  lightnings  to  keep  in  awe  those  who  could  only  be  restrained 
from  wickedness  by  fear ;  and  adds,  that  they  believed  the  thunder 
of  heaven  to  be  in  the  hands  not  of  the  Jupiter  worshipped  by  the 
Romans  in  the  Capitol  and  oth^  temples,  but  of  a  Supreme  Intelligence, 
the  guardian  and  governor  of  the  universe,  the  maker  and  lord  of  this 
world.  But,  he  adds,  '  to  this  Deity  agree  the  several  names  of  Fate, 
Providence,  Nature,  or  the  universe  sustaining  itself  by  its  oivn  energy  ;* 
a  doctrine  we  shall  afterwards  see  was  held  by  the  Stoics." — Enfield's 
Hist,  of  Philos.  vol.  i.,  111%  . 

m.  Earth  or  Matter  first  generates  Heaven  or  Shang-te,  the  ethe- 
real Fire,  and  then  consorting  with  this  her  son,  she  generates  the  rest 
of  creation,  (II.,  4,  5.  III.,  5.) 

So  also  Heaven  or  Jupiter ; 

"  Earth  first  produced  Heaven  radiant  with  constellations ;  that  is^ 
the  fiery  and  more  subtle  particles  of  matter  flew  off*  from  the  rest,  and 
rose  to  loftier  regions,  forming  the  heavens  and  the  stars,  &c.  Then 
Earth  consorting  with  her  own  offspring  Heaven,  gave  birth  to  several 
Deities,  and  last  of  all  to  Saturn,"  &c. — Cad  worth,  vol.  i.,  406,  note. 

Hence  as  Shang-te  is  either  the  8ovl  or  Husband  of  the  world,  so 
is  Jupiter ; 

n.  Heaven  or  Shang-te  and  his  wife  the  Earth,  are  astronomically 
the  Sun  and  Moon;  (III.,  7.) 

^  The  Stoics,  amongst  the  Greeks,  look  upon  the  fiery  substance  of 
the  whole  world  (and  especially  the  Sun)  as  animated  and  intellectual,  . 
Ux\iGthe  supreme  Deity^^  &«v — Cudworth^  Ibid*  p«  472. 
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"  Jupiter  IB  said  to  be  the  San  bj  Macrobios,  Nonnoa,  and  the 
author  of  the  poems  which  bear  the  name  of  Orpheus.** — Faber*s  Orig., 
&0,,  vol.  ii.^  p.  206. 

''••..  the  Persians  added  the  worship  of  the  moon  to  that  of  the 
sun,  and  regarded  the  moon  as  the  sun's  wife." — Cadworth,  yoL  i., 
p.  473,  note. 

0.  Man  is  the  offspring  of  Heaven  or  Shang-te  and  Earth,  his  wife  ; 
the  former  gives  the  soul,  the  latter  the  body ;  and  at  death  these  re- 
torn  to  their  respective  sources.    (II.,  7,  III.,  6,  V.,  1.) 

'*  The  mightj  earth  and  the  ether  of  Jove,  the  futher  of  men  and 
gods,  generate  the  human  race.  What  is  produced  from  the  earth  yoe« 
hack  again  to  earth,  and  that  which  springs  from  ethereal  seed  retumM 
to  the  celestial  poleP — Ibid.  vol.  iii.,  p.  279,  note. 

^'  Earth  is  the  mother,  she  produces  the  body;  ether  adds  the  wulJ* 
—Ibid.  p.  280,  note. 

8.  Chaos  animated  bj  Mind  is  the  chief  god  (Shaug-te)  of  tho 
Chinese  Philosophers.     (II.,  2,  c;  3.) 

«  This  Chaos,  which  wajs  also  called  Night,  was  in  the  most  ancient 
times  worshipped  as  one  of  the  superior  divinities.'* — Enfield  s  Hiat.  of 
Philos.,  voL  i.,  p.  90. 

Besides  the  material  principle,  ''  the  Egyptians  admitted  on  odttv 
principle,  or  intelligent  power,  eternally  united  with  the  chaotic  mass, 
by  whose  energy  the  elements  were  separated  and  bodies  were  formed^ 
and  who  continually  presides  ocer  the  universe,  and  is  the  efficient 
cause  of  all  things.** — Ibid. 

4.  The  K*e  when  in  its  chaotic  state  is  designated  ''  one,"  and  thia 
''  one**  is  a  compound  Being  composed  of  tpo  Beings,  a  Male  (Heaven) 
and  a  Female  (Eartb).  (II ,  2,  a  III.,  4,  5.)  Thus  all  things  are  gene- 
rated from  an  hermaphroditic  unity.  The  whole  Pagan  world  likewiaQ 
held  thaty 

''  All  things  were  produced  Crom  an  hermaphroditic  vmty.^ — Faber  a 
Orig.  ^c.  vol.  iii.  p.  69. 

5.  Chaos,  properly  so  called^  is  the  Water,  which  is  a  turbid  and 
muddy  mass  from  which  all  things  are  generated  by  the  inherent 
Mind  ;  (IL,  4,  a.) 

*^  It  is  probable  that  by  the  term  Water  Thales  meant  to  express 
the  same  idea  which  the  Cosmogonists  expressed  by  the  word  ckaos^ 
the  notion  annexed  to  which  was,  as  we  have  shown,  a  turbid  and 
muddy  mass,  from  whieh  all  things  were  produced.'**— Enfield's  Hist., 
&c.,  vol.  i.,  p.  151. 

6.  The  Eternal  Matter,  or  K'e,  is  two-fold,  gross   and    subtle 

(II.,  4.) 

The  Pagan  Phibsophers  of  other  nations  also. 
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^^  •  .  •  .  supposed  two  kinds  of  matter :  one  a  groaser  nature  and 
diwolvable  from  varions  caosee;  tbe  other  more  stthtle,  and  capable  of 
eing  destroyed  by  divine  power  alone*** — Cud  worth,  vol.  iii.,  p.  Ill, 
note. 

Thus  the  K'e,  or  material  "Nature'*  (L,  4  o.)  is  one  whole,  consist-. 
ing  of  a  subtle  Ether  or  Fire,  which  is  the  active  principle  (Shin — 
Ood),  and  grosser  matter  which  is  the  passive,  principle,  and  the 
ethereal  body  of  the  former,  which  is  the  animating  Mind  or  Soul : 
hoth  of  these  being  in  reality  the  same  substanoe-^K^e,  air ; 

"Pythagoras,  Heraolitos,  and  after  them  Zeno,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  there  was  no  real  existence  which  is  not  oorporeal,  con* 
oeive  nature  to  be  one  whole,  consisting  pf  a  subtle  ether  and  grosif 
master,  the  former  Actipe,  and  the  latter  the  Passive  Principle,  as 
essentially  united  as  the  soul  and  hody  in  man  ;.  that  is,  they  supposed 
Qody  with  respect  to  nature,  to  be  not  a  co-existing,  but  an  informing 
principle.'* — Enfield's  Hist,  &o.,  vol  i.,  p.  335. 

8.  The  two  principles  are  Light,  the  Active,  and  Darkness,  the 
Passive  Principle.     The  latter  is /Trior  to  the  former  (II.,  6). 

"  The  mus  araneus  being  blind,  is  said  to  have  been  deified  by  the 
Egyptians,  because  they  thought  that  darkness  was  older  than  light,*' 
-— Cudworth,  voL  i.,  p.  399.        • 

9.  Hwae  Nan-tsze,  and  some  others,  designate  hoth  these  princi- 
ples "  God  (Shin)  ;**  but  the  generality  of  the  Chinese  Philosophers 
designate  the  Light  or  Good  Principle  "  God  (Shin),**  and  the  Dark- 
ness or  Evil  Principle  "Demon  (Kwei),'*  III.,  1.  According  to 
Plutarch, 

"  Zoroaster  and  the  ancient  Magi  made  good  and  evil,  Ught  and 
darkness,  the  two  substantial  principles  of  the  universe,  that  is,  asserted 
an  evil  demon  co-eternal  with  God,  and  independent  of  him,"  &c. — 
Ibid.  ]^  486. 

This  class,  "  called  the  better  principle  Ghd,  and  the  worse  demon,^ 
&c — Ibid.  371,  note, 

.  "  Some  suppose  that  there  are  two  gods,  as  it  were  of  contrary  arts, 
so  that  one  is  the  author  of  good,  the  other  of  evil  things  ;  others  call 
him  that  is  hetter  a,  god,  but  the  other  a  demon  only.** — Ibid.  354. 

"  .  •  .  .  almost  all  the  oriental  nations  believe  the  all-pervading 
light  to  be  God,*' — Ibid.  p.  475,  note, 

'*  In  the  earliest  ages,  God  himself  was  believed  to  be  light  and 
*^Ji^.*'— Ibid.  vol.  iii.,  279. 

10.  The  Light  or  Mind  proper  is  the  first  generated  God  (Shin), 
and  is  the  chief  God  of  the  Chinese  Pantheon  (IL,  5); 

So  Jupiter  or  the  Light, 
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'*  Bat  the  earth  being  then  invisible  by  reason  of  the  darkness,  a 
light  breaking  out  through  the  ether  illumined  the  whole  creation  ; 
this  light  being  said  by  him  (Orpheus)  to  be  that  highest  of  all  Beings 
(before  mentioned)  which  is  called  counsel  and  life.'* — Ibid.  vol.  i., 
p.  503. 

11.  The  K'e,  which  emofMies  from  the  God  (Shin),  icar  e^xv^ 
(I.,  3),  consists  of  two  principles:  the  one  Light  or  an  intellectual  God 
(Shin)^  the  other  Darkness  or  an  evil  Demon  (Kwei').    So  Zoroaster  ; 

"  If  these  aathorities  be  carefully  compared,  it  will  appear  probable 
that  Zoroaster,  adopting  the  principle  commonly  held  by  the  ancients, 
that  from  nothing,  nothing  can  be  produced,  conceived  Ugkt,  or  thoae 
spiritual  substances  which  partake  of  the  active  nature  of  fire,  and 
Darkness  or  the  impenetrable  opaque  and  passive  mass  of  matter,  to 
be  emanations  from  one  Sternal  Source ;  that  to  the  derived  sub- 
stances he  gave  the  names  already  applied  by  the  Ma^  to  the  causes 
of  good  and  evil :  Oromasdes  and  Araminius,  and  that  the  first 
Fountain  of  Being,  or  the  Supreme  Divinity,  he  ealled  Mithias.** — 
£nfield*s  Hist.  &c.,  vol.  i.,  p.  64. 

Hence  in  the  Shin,  A-ar*  efoxi/i',  of  the  Confucian  Classics  we  have 
Mithras,  or  the  Qeo^  kot  i^oxrfv  of  Zoroaster ;  and  in  the  twofold 
matter  generated  by  the  former,  we  have  Zoroaster's  two  generated 
deities,  viz.,  Oromasdes  (Shang-te)  and  Araminius. 

12.  Chaos  consists  of  a  rational  Soul  inherent  in  matter ;  or  three 
hypostases,  viz..  Reason,  Mind,  and  Matter.  Mind,  or  Shang*te,  being 
merely  the  Demiurge  or  second  God,  who  owes  his  existence  and  all 
his  powers  to  the  Divine  Reason  (II.,  4,  7). 

So  the  Egyptians,  &c., 

'' .  .  .  .  they  determining  mind  and  reason  first  to  have  existed  of 
themselves,  and  so  the  whole  world  to  have  been  made.  Wherefore 
they  acknowledge  before  the  heaven  and  in  the  heaven  a  living  {K^wer, 
and  place  pure  mind  above  the  world  as  the  Demiurgus  and  architect 
thereof." — Cudworth,  vol.  i.,  p.  540. 

The  maker  of  the  world  was  not  "  the  Supreme  Being,  bat  .... 
far  below  the  parent  and  founder  of  all  things.**—  Ibid.  p.  598,  note» 

*'  Among  the  rulers  **  of  the  world,  "  Jamblicus  assigns  the  ftrH 
place  to  the  Demiurgie  Mind,  which  he  tells  us  is  Ammon,  Phtha,  and 
Osiris." — Ibid.  p.  602,  note. 

Thus,  although  a  God  (Shin),  «caT  iioxqvy  who  is  in  reality  the 
Father  of  all  things,  is  ackLowledged  by  the  Confucianists,  yet  this 
First  God  is  wholly  neglected  by  them,  and  the  second  God,  or 
Sh.ing-te  receives  all  the  worship  due  in  reality  to  the  First;  no 
higher  God  being  recognized  in  the  state  religion  than  this  Demiaige, 
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who  is  regarded  as  the  Creator  himself.   In  this^  however,  the  Chinese 
resemble  the  rest  of  the  Pagan  world,  t.g,^ 

"  The  Father  perfected  all  things,  that  is,  the  intelligible  ideas  (for 
these  are  those  things  which  are  complete  and  perfect),  and  delivered 
them  to  the  second  God  to  rule  over  them.  Wherefore,  whatsoever  is 
produced  by  this  God  according  to  its  own  exemplar,  and  the  intelli- 
gible essence,  must  needs  owe  its  original  also  to  the  highest  Father. 
Which  second  God  the  generations  of  men  commonly  take  for  ihejirsty 
they  looking  up  no  higher  than  to  the  immedate  architect  of  the 
world.**— Ibid.  p.  484. 

13.  In  the  Chinese  Chaos  we  have' Plato's  Trinity,  rtV,  1.  The  in- 
divisible Unity,  or  First  God,  the  Soul  of  the  K*e,  or  Shang-te 
2.  Mind,  or  Shang-te  proper,  the  rational  portion  of  the  Soul  of  the 
world ;  and  3.  The  anima  mundi,  or  irrational  portion  of  the  soul  of 
the  world  (II.,  4). 

"  .  .  .  .  these  three  divine  hypostases  of  the  Egyptians  with  the 
Pythagoric  or  Platonic  trinity  of  first,  to  ti/,  or  t  ar^aOop  unify  and 
goodness  itself,  secondly,  povv,  mind,  and  thirdly,  yjrvxv  (^'^'^  auima)^ 
Soul"-^lhid.  p.  601  (see  also  pp.  484-5). 

14.  The  two  principles  of  Light  and  Darkness  ultimately  become 
the  twofold  soul  of  the  world,  intellect  being  first  placed  in  this  soul 
by  the  God  (Shin)  kut  e^ox^v,  and  the  soul  being  then  placed  in  body, 
viz.,  the  universe  (III.,  3,  4). 

So  Plato, 

"  In  pursuance  of  this  reasoning,  placing  intellect  in  soul,  and  soul 
in  body,  he  (the  Geo*  Kar  i^oxtfy,)  constructed  the  universe." — TimsBUs, 
ch.  10. 

15.  Shang-te  complete  is  the  whole  animated  worlds  Heaven  is  his 
head,  Earth  (including  Tartarus,  ii.,  2  e),  his  feet,  the  Sun  and  Moon 
are  his  eyes,  his  rational  soul  (Nov?  or  Mind)  is  the  pure  ether  &c.,  &c. 
(IV.,  2;  v.,  1.) 

So  Jupiter. 

'*  The  whole  universe  constituted  one  body;  the  body  of  that  king 
from  whom  originated  all  things;  and  within  that  body  every  elemental 
principle  alike  revolved;  for  all  things  were  contained  within  the  vast 
womb  of  the  God.  Heaven  was  his  head;  the  bright  beams  of  the 
stars  were  his  ludiant  locks;  the  east  and  the  west  those  sacred  roads 
of  the  immortals  were  his  tauriform  horns;  the  sun  and  the  moon 
were  his  eyes;  the  grosser  atmosphere  was  his  back,  &c. ;  the  all 
productive  earth  was  his  sacred  womb ;  the  circling  ocean  was  his 
belt ;  the  roots  of  the  earth,  and  the  nether  regions  of  Tartarus  were 
his  feet;  his  body  the  universe  was  radiant,  immoveable,  eternal;  and 
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the  pure  ether  was  his  intellecioal  soul,  the  mighty  Nom  by  which  h^ 
pervades,  animates,  preser^es^  and  gorems  all  things-^-^Faber's  Ori^* 
^y  Tol.  i.,  p.  42. 

So  also  the  Egjrptian  Serapi^ 

<'  The  celestial  world  is  my  head;  the  sea  is  my  womb,  the  earth 
supplies  to  me  the  place  of  feet;  the  pure  ether  famishes  me  with  ear9i 
and  the  bright  lustre  of  the  sun  is  my  eye." — Ibid.  p.  43. 

16.  The  Chinese  and  Stoics  agree  precisely  in  their  ideas  of  JUmu 
Man  according  to  the  Stoics  and  others,  had  a  twofold  body,  ris^y 
Head  and  Feet ;  and  a  two-fold  soul,  riz.,  Demon  and  God  (9eo«)« 
This  ihey  transferred  to  the  universe  or  Heaven,  t.«.  Japiter.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Chinese  also,  Man's  body  is  two-fold,  viz..  Head  and  Feet; 
and  bis  soul  is  two-fold,  vis.,  Demon  and  God  (Shin) :  and  this  they 
h»ve  also  transferred  to  the  universe  or  Heaven, «'.  e.  Sbang-te. 

VII.  Shang-te  or  Mind  is  the  '^  Great  Father**  (Adam  reappearing 
in  Noah)  worshipped  by  the  whole  Pagan  world,  under  the  various 
designations  Jupiter,  Baal,  Brahm,  Osiris,  Eros,  &c.,  &c. 

1.  Shang-te  or  Mind,  the  creative  Soul  of  the  world,  is  bom  from 
the  ovum  mundi.     (II.,  2  e:  5.) 

"  We  perpetually  meet  with  a  legend  of  the  great  ffnHier  being 
bom  out  of  oit  «yy,  k^ — Faber*s  Grig.  &c.,  vol.  i.,  p.  171* 

''  The  creative  soul  of  the  world  therefore,  which  triplicates  itself 
at  the  renovation  of  the  mundane  system  is  produced  out  of  an  egg^ 
which  floated  during  the  intermediate  period  between  two  worlds^  on 
the  surface  of  the  ocean,  notwithstanding  it  is  described  as  being  the 
productive  cause  of  all  things.*' — Ibid.  p.  172. 

2.  Shang-te  triplicates  his  substance  into  three  worlds,  viz..  Heaven, 
Earth,  and  Man,  which,  however,  are  regarded  as  being  but  one 
universe.    (II.,  8,  III.,  6.) 

'*  Whether  they  (the  Pagan  world)  addicted  themselves  to  Demono* 
latry,  to  Sabianism,  or  to  gross  materialism,  we  still  invariably  find 
the  same  propensity  to  the  trifle  division,  which  was  esteemed  so 
peculiarly  dear  to  the  god  whom  they  worshipped.  Pursuant  to  such 
»  speculation  the  unity  of  the  whole  world,  that  supposed  body  of  the 
great  father  was  divided  into  wh&t  were  called  three  worlds,  though 
the  three  were  nevertheless  fundamentally  but  one  universe,"  &e.-*w 
Ibid.  pp.  44,  &c. 

This  Triad  consists  of  tvoo  gods,  viz.,  '^  Imperial  Heaven,"  07 
Shang-te,  and  ''Man;**  and  one  goddess,  viz.,  ''Empress  Earth;"  so 
that  under  this  Triad  we  have  "  Heaven"  or  Shang-te,  the  father; 
Earth,  the  mother;  and  Man,  their  son. 

*'  Thus  we  find  (amongst  the  Pagan  mythologists)  triads  consisting 
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of  a  god  and  two  goddesses,  and  again  of  tioo  gods  and  one  godden 

Each  of  these  principal  varieties  had  also  its  sub-varieties.     Under 

the  second  we  have  v^fathery  a  mother^  and  a  aon,^ — Ibid.  p.  24. 

These  three  Beings  are  also  styled  *^  Heaven-Emperor,  Earth* 
Emperor,  and  Man-Emperor,"  being  three  sovereigns  who  divide  the 
universe  between  them.     (V.,  1.) 

''Noah  was  esteemed  the  universal  sovereign  of  the  world;  bat 
when  he  branched  out  into  three  kingsg  that  world  was  to  be  divided 
into  three  kingdoms,  or  (as  they  were  sometimes  styled)  three  worlds* 
To  one  of  the  three  kings,  therefore,  was  assigned  the  empire  of 
heaven ;  to  another,  the  empire  of  the  earth,  including  the  nether 
r^ons  of  Tartarus ;  to  a  third,  the  empire  of  the  ocean*  Yet  tha 
characters  of  the  three  kings  as  we  eicamine  them  mutuallg  tneU  into 
each  other  ;  until  at  length  we  find  but  one  world  and  one  sovereign*, 
who  rules  with  triple  sway  the  three  grand  mundane  divisions." — Ibid. 

p.  17. 

3.  This  great  Hermaphroditic  Shang-te,  who  thus  triplicates  hi« 
substance,  is  also  said  in  the  Yih-king,  to  divide  into  eight  Beings  or 
portions.  The  great  Father  triplicates,  generating  three  sons;  the 
great  Mother  triplicates  generating  three  daughters;  and  these  three 
brothers  united  with  their  three  sisters,  are  designated  ''the  six 
children." — See  Yih-king,  vol.  xii.,  ch.  xvii.,  p.  18.     (II.,  9,  V.,  2,) 

"  The  genuine  triad  doujbtless  consisted  of  three  sons  bom  from  one 
father,  and  united  in  marriage  with  their  three  sisters;  and  this  was 
sometimes  mystically  expressed  under  the  notion  of  the  primeval 
Demon-god  wonderfully  triplicating  his  substance,  iio.  We  shall 
constantly  find  the  old  hierophants  confessing,  that  in  reality  they 
have  but  one  god,  and  one  goddess,  for  that  all  the  male  divinities 
may  be  ultimately  resolved  into  the  great  father,  as  all  the  femalo 
divinities  finally  resolve  themselves  into  the  great  mother/'-^lhid* 
p.  24. 

This  Ogdoad  or  "  Eight  Diagrams"  of  the  Yih-king,  are  materially 
"Heaven,  Earth,  Thunder,  Wind,  Water,  Fire,  Mountains,  and  Dew/ 
(II.,  9) ;  a  most  arbitrary  division  of  the  great  Demon-god  Shang-te, 
or  the  animated  universe. 

"  There  was  another  characteristic  of  the  chief  Demon-god  which 
was  not  to  be  overlooked.  The  ancients  well  knew  that  his  family  al 
the  commencement  of  both  worlds  consisted  ol  eight  persons  •  «  •  and 
at  all  hazards  these  determined  analogical  specnlatists  were  resolved 
to  elicit  the  number  eight  from  the  reluctant  frame  of  the  unbending 
universe.  From  the  whole  tonnection  of  this  legend  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  I  think,  that  the  eight  forms  of  the  great  father  mem  the  eight 
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persoru  who  were  saved  in  the  ark;  those  eight  persoDS  whom  the 
Egyptians  adored  as  their  chief  gods^  and  whom  they  depicted  sailiDg 
together  in  a  ship  over  the  ocean.  Yet,  when  the  same  great  father 
is  materially  identified  with  the  universe,  his  eight  forms  are  then 
expressly  pronounced  to  be  the  somewhat  heterogeneous  ogdoad  of 
Water,  Fire,  Sacrifice,  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  Ether,  Earth,  Air  .  .  .  An 
Ogdoad  is  said  to  have  been  produced  from  the  womb  of  the  herma- 
phroditic J  upiter,  who  is  described  as  the  great  parent  identified  with 
the  universe;  but,  while  it  is  just  as  heterogeneous  in  point  of  compo- 
sition as  the  last,**  and  also,  we  may  add,  as  the  Chinese  Ogdoad,  '^  its 
memherB  are  hy  no  means  coincident^  though  the  sum  total  in  both 
eases  equally  produces  the  number  eight.  This  second  ogdoad  consists 
of  Fire,  Water,  Earth,  Air,  Night,  Day,  Metis,  and  Eros.  Here  again 
as  in  the  case  of  the  former  one,**  and  of  the  Chinese,  '^  the  members 
are  plainly  aecomtnoda  ted  to  the  number;  the  number  is  not  chosen, 
because  by  a  natural  arrangement  the  members  exactly  amounted  to 
eight,  but  eight  members  are  arbitrarily  associated  together  because 
the  precise  number  eight  had  been  previously  selected,  and  the  sum 
total  was  to  be  made  up  whether  congruously  or  incongruously.** — 
Ibid.  pp.  44-46. 

4.  The  Ovum  mundiy  or  sacred  circle,  out  of  which  Shang-te  'and 
his  family  are  generated  after  the  Deluge,  represents  either  the  Chaotic 
World  in  which  Mind  is  hidden  in  the  womb  of  Earth  or  Matter,  or 
the  arranged  and  completed  Universe  of  which  Mind  is  still  the  ani- 
mating Soul  (II.,  2,  e). 

Of  the  Ovum  mundi  Mr.  Faber  says  : 

''The  ancient  pagans,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  globe,  were 
wont  to  symbolize  the  world  by  an  egg.  Hence  this  hiero/rlyphic  is 
introduced  into  the  cosmogonies  of  nearly  all  nations ;  and  few  are 
the  persons,  even  those  who  have  not  ma<ie  mythology  their  peculiar 
study,  to  whom  the  mundane  egg  is  not  perfectly  familiar.  The 
symbol  was  employed  to  represent  not  only  the  Earthy  but  likewise 
the  universe  in  its  largest  extent,**  &c. 

'*  But  there  was  another  world  which  the  hierop:lyphical  egg  was 
employed  to  represent,  as  well  as  the  Earth  or  Universe.  At  the 
period  of  the  Deluge,  the  rudiments  of  the  new  world  were  enclosed 
together  within  the  Ark,  which  floated  on  the  surfiEu;e  of  the  ocean  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  globe  of  the  Earth  was  thought  to  have  floated 
in  the  waters  of  Chaos.  Hence  the  Ark  was  esteemed  a  microcosm  or 
little  world  ;  and  hence  arose  a  complete  intercommunion  of  symbols 
between  the  Ark  and  the  Earth.  The  egg  accordingly,  being  made  a 
symbol  of  ihe  Earth  was  also  made  a  symbol  of  the  Ark^  to. 
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*'  As  the  globe,  which  is  a  solid  circle,  is  sometimes  substitated  for 
the  egg,  so  the  circle  or  rifu;,  which  is  a  pl^in  sphere,  sometimes  ooca* 
pies  the  place  of  the  globe,"  &c, — Ibid.  pp.  175,  J  76,  189. 

5.  With  regard  to  the  confusion,  visible  also  in  the  Chinese  system, 
between  the  Creation  and  the  Delnge,  and  the  blending  together  of  the 
Adamic  and  Noetic  families  (V.,  2),  Mr.  Faber  says, 

"  The  primitive  world  commenced  with  a  single  pair ;  who  may 
indeed  have  had  other  children,  bat  who  were  chiefly  memorable  as 
being  the  parents  of  a  triad  of  sons  esponsed  to  a  triad  of  daughters,^ 

**  Now  it  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  in  all  these  particulars,  the 
new  world,  with  more  or  less  exactness,  resembles  the  old.  It  oho 
commenced  from  a  single  pair,  remarkable  as  having  for  their  offspring 
a  triad  of  sons  espoused  to  a  triad  of  daughters-in-law,  &c, 

''  Such  being  the  clear  analogy  between  the  histories  of  the  two 
worlds  a  fresh  theoretical  refinement  was  built  upon  it.  The  doctrine 
of  a  mere  succession  of  worlds  was  heightened  to  ^the  doctrine  of  a 
succession  of  similar  worlds.  Each  mundane  system  was  thought  to 
present  an  exact  resemblance  of  its  predecessor.  The  same  persons 
appeared  in  new  bodies,  &c. 

''  Agreeably  to  these  speculations,  while  Noah  and  Adam  are  each 
esteemed  the  great  universal  father  both  of  gods  and  men,  the  former 
was  supposed  to  be  no  other  than  a  re-appearance  of  the  latter ;  and 
in  a  similar  manner,  the  divine  souls  which  once  animated  the  Adami- 
tical  triad,  were  thought  to  have  been  again  incarnate  in  the  persons 
of  the  Noetic  triad,"  Ac. — Ibid.  pp.  11-14. 

6.  The  designation  given  to  Shang-te,  who  animates  the  world  as 
the  soul  does  the  body,  is  Mind  (II.,  2d:  4  &  7  b). 

''  A  somewhat  similar  observation  may  be  pade  on  the  name  which 
the  Greeks  employed  to  designate  the  all-pervading  Mind  or  Intellect, 
that  was  thought  to  animate  and  govern  the  world  as  the  human  soul 
does  the  body.  In  point  of  matter  of  fact,  this  Mind  was  certainly  the 
great  father  or  Noah  viewed  as  a  reappearance  of  Adam.  The  Adami- 
tical  Noah,  therefore,  being  the  fabled  Mind  of  the  world,  the  Greeks 
borrowed  the  proper  name  (Nous  or  Nus)  of  that  patriarch,  and 
employed  it  to  describe  Mind  or  Intellect." — Ibid.  p.  173. 

Hence  Shang-te,  the  soul  of  the  worl4^  is  the  same  as  JanoB, 
Jupiter,  &c. 

"  .  ,  ,  ,  the  imaginary  Soul  of  the  World  is  the  same  as  that  great 
universal  father,  both  of  gods  and  men,  whom  the  Oentiles  adored  under 
so  many  different  names :  for  Janus,  Jupiter,  Cronus,  Dionusus,  Osiris^ 
and  Brahm,  are  all  undoubtedly  the  great  father ;  and  at  the  same 
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time  they  are  all  equally  described  as  being  the  pervading  sout  of  the 
ttwrW."— Ibid.  p.  170. 

And,  in  the  three  Minds,  or  Emperors,  into  which  this  Demiurgic 
Mind,  or  Shang-te,  dirides  himself,  we  have  the  Platonic  ''three 
kings''  (V.,  la); 

''The  demiargie  Mind  or  Soul  which  Proclns  rightly  identifies  widi 
the  creative  hemaphroditie  Jupiter  of  Orpheus  and  Plato,  is  said  bjr 
Amelius  to  have  triplicated  itself;  so  that  this  one  Mind  became  three 
Minds,  or  iliree  king$j  and  these  three  Minds  or  demiurgic  principles, 
as  Proclns  subjoins,  are  the  same  as  the  Platonic  three  kings,  and  as 
the  Orphic  triad  of  Phanes,  and  Uranus  and  Cronus." — Ibid.  p.  171. 

7.  Shang-te  is  also  the  Husband  of  the  Earth  or  World  whidi 
forms  his  b<idy  or  Wife  (ii.,  7,  iii.,  5).  These  two  Beings  are  wor- 
shipped under  the  titles  "  Imperial  Heaven  **  and  "  Empress  Earth,** 
and  the  whole  unirerse  or  Shang-te  is  a  great  Hemaphroditie  Deity 
formed  by  their  union  ; 

*'  This  Intelligent  Being  who  was  indifferently  the  soul  and  the 
huiband  of  the  world,  was  the  great  father  or  principal  Demon-god  of 
the  Oentiles ;  while  his  hodif  or  consort,  the  Earth,  was  their  primeval 
great  mother  or  chief  goddess.  The  two  were  allowed  to  be  the  most 
ancient  of  their  deities,  and  the  first  of  the  Cabiric  gods ;  and  they 
were  ever  venerated  conjointly  in  different  countries  under  the  names 
of  Coelus  and  Terra,  Osiris  and  IsiSy  Taautes  and  jUtarte,  Saturn  aod 
OpSy  Woden  and  M'ea,  or  Isani  and  Isi.'^ — Ibid.  p.  165. 

"  The  writings  of  the  old  mythologists  strongly  maintain  the  doc- 
trine which  identifies  both  the  great  father  and  the  great  mother,  or 
these  two  persons  blended  into  one  compound  hermapkroditie  character 
with  the  whole  material  creation" — Ibid,  p^  41. 

8.  Shang-te  and  his  wife  the  Earth,  are  worshipped  as  the  patrons 
of  genemtion,  and  are  represented  indecorously  (III.  8). 

"  These  two  ancient  personages,  from  whom  all  things  were  allowed 
to  have  been  produced,  were  on  that  account  esteemed  the  patrons  of 
generation,  and  were  thought  to  preside  over  births  of  every  sort  and 
description.  They  were  reckoned  the  two  principles  of  fecundity, 
whether  animal  or  vegetable  ;  and  as  the  universe  was  supposed  to 
have  originated  from  their  mystic  union,  they  were  in  every  quarter  of 
the  gtohCt  represented  by  two  symbols  :  which  were  indeed  sufliciently 
expressive  of  their  imagined  attributes,  but  which  cannot  be  s|)ecified 
consistently  vdth  a  due  regard  to  decorum." — Ibid.  p.  24. 

9.  Shang-te  and  his  wife  Earth,  are  astronomically  the  Sun  and 
Moon  (III.,  7)  ; 

-    **  As  they  (the  ancient  hierophants)  highly  venerated  the  souls  of 
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their  paradisiacal  and  arkite  ancestors,  considering  them  in  the  light 
of  Demon-gods  who  still  watched  and  presided  orer  the  affairs,  of  men; 
it  was  a  very  easy  step  in  the  progress  of  apostate  error  to  imagine 
that  they  were  translated  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  &c.  Since  they  peiv 
oeived  the  Sun  and  the  Moon  to  be  the  two  great  lights  of  heaven,  and 
since  they  worshipped  with  an  especial  veneration  the  great  father  and 
the  great  mother,  they  would  naturally  elevate  these  two  p&rsonages  to 
the  two  principal  luminaries^  Such  accordingly  was  the  plan  they 
adopted/'  &c. — Ibid.  p.  31. 

10.  From  the  union  of  Mind  and  Matter,  Shang-te,  or  the  world, 
is  stated  to  be  ''  a  great  man/'  and  Man  *^ a  small  world"  (IV.  ))  ; 

For  the  same  reason  Mr.  Faber  says, 

^' .  .  .  .  physiologists  were  accustomed  to  style  the  world  a  great 
man,  and  man  a  small  world,*^  <&c. — Ibid.  p.  163. 

11.  The  soub  of  men  are  emanations  from  Shang-te  (IV.,  2  b); 

"  The  souls  of  men  consequently  were  reckoned  to  be  emanations 
from  the  great  Soul,  and  were  considered  as  fellows  and  members  of 
the  principal  deity." — Ibid. 

12.  All  the  other  deities  resolve  themselves  into  Shang-te  (Ibid, 
and  11.,  9); 

"  Though  the  gentiles  were  ostensibly  polytheists,  yet  in  absoluter 
strictness  of  speech  they  worshipped  only  one  great  compound  deity^ 
who  was  the  reputed  parent  of  the  universe.  All  their  gods  altimately 
resolve  themselves  into  a  single  god,  who  was  esteemed  the  great 
father  ;  all  their  goddesses  finally  prove  to  be  only  one  goddess,  who 
was  accounted  the  great  mother;  and  these  two  beings  at  length 
appear  as  a  soU  divinity,  who  was  thought  to  partake  of  both  setees,  and 
who  was  venerated  as  alike  the  father  and  the  mother  of  the  whole 
world."— Ibid.  voL  ii.,  p.  205. 

13.  Shang-te  remains  inactive  until  the  time  arrives  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  world.  During  the  period  of  the  Deluge  he  remains 
securely  shut  up  in  the  ovum  mundi  (or  Ark),  all  things  being  absorbed 
into  his  substance  (II.,  1  a)  ; 

'*  Every  thin^^  is  then  (at  the  return  to  chaos)  absorbed  into  the 
tanity  of  the  great  father ;  and  this  mysterious  being  during  the  period 
that  elapses  between  each  two  mundane  systems,  reposes  on  the  surface 
of  the  mighty  deep,  floating  securely,  either  in  a  wonderful  egg  or  in 
the  calix  of  the  lotos,  or  on  a  naviform  leaf,  or  on  a  huge  serpent  coiled 
np  in  the  form  of  a  boat,  or  in  a  sacred  ship  denominiCted  Argha,  of 
which  the  other  vehicles  are  consequently  symbols.  To  destroy,  how- 
ever, is  but  to  create  afresh,  for  destruction  affects  form  alone ;  it 
teaches  not  to  substance.    Hence  when  the  great  father  has  slept  a 
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whole  year  of  the  creator,  the  space  which  ever  interrenes  between 
world  and  world,  he  awakes  from  his  slumber,  and  produces  a  new 
order  of  things.  Out  of  the  chaotic  materials  of  the  prior  world, 
another  world  is  fashioned,**  &c.— Ibid.  vol.  i«,  p.  112. 

14.  Shang-te*s  body  is  the  world,  and  his  soul  is  the  soul  of  the 
world.  All  things  are  generated  by  him  and  return  to  his  substance 
(II ,  2  b,  III.,  2,  IV.,  2  b)  ; 

So  abo  the  great  father  of  the  whole  Pagan  world ; 

'*  All  nature  was  produced  from  him  and  returned  to  him  ;  all 
nature  was  his  hody ;  and  his  pervading  spirit  was  the  soul  of  the 
icwW.**— Ibid.  p.  40. 

15.  Shang-te  is  the  Son  or  Bather  of  the  Earth  or  Ark  (II.,  5)  ; 
and  the 

**..,,  speculations  of  Paganism  ....  represented  Noah  both 
as  the  father  and  as  the  son  of  the  Ark^  Sfe. — Ibid.  p.  198. 

16.  Sbaug-te  is  merely  a  Man  (IV.,  I,  V.,  1,  2); 

'*  The  person,  therefore,  who  in  the  mythology  of  the  Pagans  is 
venerated  as  the  creator  of  the  world,  who  is  esteemed  the  Soul  of  the 
.Uoiverse,  and  of  whom  every  thing  material,  whether  great  or  small, 
is  a  member  or  form,  is  plainly  not  the  Supreme  Being,  whom  by  their 
perverted  wisdom  they  had  ceased  to  know  ;  but  a  mere  man  who  was 
deemed  the  head  and  parent  of  each  successive  similar  world,  who  was 
thought  to  have  produced  and  still  to  animate  every  living  creature, 
and  who  was  worshipped  as  the  chief  god  and  oldest  of  the  Demon- 
gods."— Ibid,  p.  49. 

17.  This  First  Man  is  regarded  as  an  Hermaphrodite.    (V.,  1,  a.); 
"  The  notion  of  the  first  created  man  being  an  Hermaphrodite  has 

doubtless  arisen  from  a  misconception  of  the  primeval  tradition,  which 
through  Noah  was  handed  down  to  the  builders  of  the  tower,  respect- 
ing the  process  of  forming  the  original  pair.  As  the  woman  sprang 
out  of  the  side  of  the  man,  and  as  therefore  she  made  a  part  of  him 
before  such  disjunction,  it  was  mystically  said  that  Adam  or  Swayam- 
bhnva  was  androgynous,  and  that  all  things  were  produced  from  an 
hermaphroditic  unity." — Ibid.  vol.  iii.,  p.  68. 

18.  The  Source-  of  all  Shang-te*s  powers,  however,   is  the  God 
(Shin)  car  tfox?)*',  who  unites  with  his  Soul  or  Mind.     (II,.  7) ; 

"For  them  (those  who  rejected  two  ind/pendent  principles) 
Wisdom,  ever  kindly  ready  to  solve  all  difficulties,  had  provided  ano- 
ther expedient.  This  was,  since  the  great  triplicated  father  was  con- 
.fessedly  eternal,  to  identify  him  with  the  Deity;  and  since  matter  was 
also  eternal  to  make  the  Soul  of  the  great  father  the  Soul  of  the  world, 
and  to  give  him  the  whole  universe  for  his  body.     But  here  it  would 
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readily  be  objected,  how  can  the  mere  man  Adam  or  Noah,  whose 
office  it  is  to  appear  at  the  beginning  of  every  new  world,  be  admitted 
as  God,  when  his  form  had  been  always  that  of  a  simple  mortal  ?  To 
this  question  Wisdom  is  at  no  less  for  a  reply ;  the  body  indeed  was 
the  body  of  a  man,  but  the  immortal  soul  was  the  Deity  himself;  from 
tiAe  to  time  he  descends  and  becomes  incarnate  in  the  person  of  the 
great  Father,  and  on  special  occasions  appears  in  the  form  of  other 
eminent  characters  ;  the  spirit  of  this  eternal  great  Father  with  whom 
when  multiplied  into  three  forms  cjtch  world  commences,  is  to  be 
revered  as  the  true  plastic  arranger  and  governor  of  the  universe'; 
beside  him  there  is  no  God,  for  his  three  farms  or  his  eiffht  forms  are 
equally  a  delusion,  emanating  from  him,  and  resolvable  into  his  sacred 
essence.^  (IL,  8,  9.) 

'^  Thus,  as  the  Apostle  speaks,  did  Wisdom  teach  mankind,"  in- 
cluding the  founders  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  ^^  at  Babel,  to  change 
the  truth  of  Ood  into  a  lie,  and  to  worship  the  creature  more  than  or 
in  preference  to  the  Oreatorr — Ibid.  vol.  i.,  p.  102. 

From  the  above  statements  it  appears :  1 ,  That  the  Chinese  sys- 
tem of  Theology,  as  derived  from  the  Yih-king,  corresponds  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner  to  all  the  other  Pagan  systems  :  2.  That  this 
remarkable  agreement  not  only  extends  to  what  is  *' obvious  and 
natural,"  but  also  to  ^'arbitrary  circumstantials,"  proving  that  the 
Chinese  have  not  borrowed  from  any  other  nation  :  and  this  proof  is 
rendered  still  stronger  by  the  fact  that  these  '^  circumstantials"  differ 
in  detail  from  those  of  all  other  systems  {e,  g.,  the  Triad  and  Ogdoad). 
3.  Hence  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  the  Chinese  also  derived 
their  system  from  one  primeval  system  common  to  all  the  Pagans :  or, 
in  other  words,  that  the  founders  of  the  Chinese  £mpire  formed  a  part 
of  the  single  community  assembled  on  the  plain  of  Shinar,  under 
Nimrod,  before  the  dispersion,  and  after  that  event  carried  to  China 
that  idolatrous  system  which  has  existed  there  to  the  present  day. 

NOTE. 

As  the  above  system  appears  to  me  to  throw  light  upon  the 
unhappy  controversy  which  haa  now  been  carried  on  for  some  years 
in  China,  I  shall  make  a  few  remarks  here  on  this  subject 

The  want  of  a  new  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Chinese 
language,  has  long  been  felt  by  the  missionaries  in  China.  Some 
years  ago  preparations  were  made  to  supply  this  want,  and  the 
delegates  appointed  at  the  various  missionary  stations  to  engage  in 
this  work,  assembled  at  Shang-hae  in  the  month  of  June,  1847. 
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These  gentlemen  had  scarcely  commenced  their  labours,  when  a 
difference  of  opinion  arose  amongst  them  with  regard  to  the  proper 
Chinese  term  to  be  used  as  the  translation  of  XD^rt^K  and  Geo^.    .  One 

party  considered  that  the  Chinese  term  "Shin"  is  the  translation 
of  these  terms,  and  the  other  thought  that  wherever  these  terms 
occurred  in  the  Scripturf^s,  the  designation  of  the  being  most  honoiired 
by  the  Chinese,  viz.,  "Shang-te/*  should  be  inserted  in  theCbinese 
translation,  the  term  "Shin"  appearing  to  them  to  signify  ".Spirit," 
and  not  "God."  ^  .      ' 

This  difference  of  opinion  gave  rise  to  a  vied  voce  discussion  whi^h 
lasted  for  some  days  :  and  the  discussion  was  afterwards  carried  an  in 
writing  for  about  five  months.  Afterwards,  several  missionaries  pub- 
lished their  views  on  the  subject.  Neither  party,  however,  having 
been  at  all  influenced  by  the  arguments  of  the  opposite  one,  this 
important  question  remains  still  undecided  ;  and  the  Bible  Society, 
feeling  unable  to  decide  which  opinion  is  correct,  has  generously 
offered  to  assist  each  party  in  printing  the  new  translation,  with  the 
terms  of  which  they  severally  approve,  throwing  any  responsibility 
which  may  attach  to  this  course  on  the  several  Missionary  Societies. 

It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  we  who 
are  privileged  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  the  Chinese,  should 
"  with  one  mouth,^  as  well  as  " with  one  heart"  proclaim  the  glad 
tidings  of  salvation;  and  hence,  with  an  humble  desire  to  promote, 
if  possible,  so  excellent  an  object,  I  have  endeavoured  to  lay  before 
the  reader  the  complete  system  of  theology  inculcated  in  the  classical 
writings.  I  feel  sure  that  the  only  way  to  bring  the  controversy  to  a 
favourable  termination,  is  to  lay  before  classical  scholars  the  very 
striking  similarity  which  exists  between  the  Chinese  and  all  other 
Pagan  systems. 

tt  appears  to  me  that  in  investigating  any  pagan  system  of  philo- 
sophy, we  should  take  especial  care  to  ascertain  the  ideas  attached  to 
important  terms  hi/  Heathen  writers  themselves.  For  if  caution  be 
not  exercised  on  this  point,  we  are  in  danger,  by  affixing  a  Christian 
sense  to  such  terms,  of  giving  the  Heathen  credit  for  an  amount  of 
knowledge  which  they  never  possessed,  and  of  thus  damaging  any 
conclusions  we  may  draw  from  our  own  researches. 

"It  is  the  custom  with  a  great  many,*'  says  Pr.  Mosheim,  *' to 
believe  the  ancients  to  have  attached  the  same  idea  to  words  that  we 
do  at  this  day,  and  to  take  for  granted  that  the  old  philosophers 
followed  tho  same  laws  and  principles  in  their  reasoning  as  ourselves  : 
hence  they  altogether  remodel  these  Philosophers,  and  present  them 
before  us,  not  as  they  really  were,  but  suah  as  they  would  have  been 
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Had  tJiey  been  educated  in  our  schools,''* — Cudworth,  vol.  i.,  p.  53 
note. 

The  mistakes  which  may  arise  from  this  method  of  iuterpreting 
the  works  ef  Heathen  writers,  might  be  fully  exemplified  from  what 
has  been  published  in  China  on  the  subject  of  the  controversy  above 
alluded  to.    I  shall ,  however,  merely  notice  a  few  of  the  most  important. 

1.  It  has  been  strongly  urged  that  the  Chinese  term  "  Shin"  merely 
means  *'  spirit  or  spiritup,!,"  and  not  "  God,**  because  the  Chinese 
Philosopbers,  and  also  the  literati  of  the  present  day  (amongst  whom 
the  Cieutenant  Governor  of  Fokien  Province  has  been  appealed  to) 
define  that  term  "  Woo-hing,"  or  "  Incorporeal,"  and  this  term  "  In- 
corporeal," it  is  taken  for  granted,  is  equivalent  to  our  terms  "  spirit 
or  spiritual."  Such  would  doubtless  be  the  case  in  any  Christian 
work ;  bnt  it  is  not  so  in  Chinese  writings.  This  is  plain  from  the 
&ct  that  Choo-foo-tsze,  who  has  been  appealed  to  by  the  writers  on 
both  sides  of  the  controversy,  states,  ch.  xlix.,  p.  25,  of  his  "  Com- 
plete Works,"  that  Heaven,  or  the  Subtle  Ether,  is  "Incorporeal 
(Woo-hing),"  and  the  Ether  is  certainly  not  "  spirit  or  spiritual"  in 
bur  sense  of  these  terms. 

The  fact  is  that  the  terms  "  Incorporeal,"  '•  Immaterial,"  &c., 
are  nsed  by  the  Chinese  Philosophers  in  precisely  the  same  way  as 
a<7u)fiaTov  was  nsed  by  the  Western  Pagans,  and  must  be  considered 
relatively,  and  not  necessarily  implying  what  we  mean  by  these  terms : 
for,  the  same  thing  is  sometimes  pronounced  by  Pagan  Philosophers  to 
be  both  "  material"  and  "  immaterial,"  when  spoken  of  in  reference  to 
finer  or  more  gross  substances  ;  e  g,  : — 

"  Mind  compared  with  Nature  is  more  material,  compared  with 
the  K'e  he  is  certainly  more  spiritual"  (II ,  4.) 

Here  Mind  or  the  V^vx^  Koafibv,  (i,  e.  Shang-te),  which  rules  the 
world,  and  is  "  Woo-hing,"  is  stated  to  be  either  a  "  material"  or 
^Mmmaterial"  Being,  according  as  he  is  compared  with  the  God 
Kar  e^oxrjp,  or  with  the  more  material  world,  in  which  he  is  inherent, 
and  which  forms  his  body.     On  this  subject  Dr.  Mosheim  says, 

" it  appears  very  doubtful,  whether  that  which  the  ancients 

termed  eurujfiarop  (Woo,  not,  hing,  hody),  and  incorporeal,  was  intended 
to  be  such  as  what  we  call  spiritual  and  spirit.  Certainly  many  things 
fleem  to  show,  that  that  very  thing  which  they  supposed  to  be  imma- 
terial, was  conisidered  by  them  to  consist  of  particles,  although  cer- 
tainly the  most  subtle." — Cudworth,  vol.  i.,  p.  53,  note. 

That  which  this  learned  writer  here  states  to  be  so  doubtful,  has, 
in  the  case  of  the  Chinese  Philosophers,  been  taken  for  granted  ;  with 
what  degree  of  accnracy  let  the  passage  quoted  from  the  works  of 
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Choo-tsze  testify.  It  is  plain  that  a  point  so  doabtfal  ought  to  have 
been  first  proved,  before  any  argument  was  built  upon  it,  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "  Shin.*' 

2.  It  has  also  been  urged  that  "  Shin"  means  ''  spirit  or  spiritual," 
and  not  '^  God,"  becanse  the  rational  soul  in  man  is  so  designated. 
This  is,  in  fact,  the  great  stronghold  of  those  who  consider  that  the 
term  "  Shin"  means  "  Spirit,"  and  not  "  God." 

But  here,  it  seems  to  me,  two  important  points  which  ought  to 
have  been  first  proved,  before  this  argument  can  have  any  weight,  have 
been  taken  for  granted ;  viz.  :  first,  that  the  rational  soul  U  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Chinese  Philosophers  what  toe  call  ^^  spirit  or  spiri- 
tual :"  and,  secondly^  that  the  meaning  which  the  Chinese  themselves 
attach  to  the  term  ^  God,"  renders  it  impossible  that  they  should  apply 
such  a  term  to  the  rational  soul. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  first  point,  the  rational  soul,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Chinese,  is  a  portion  of  the  subtle  Ether  or  Soul  of  the  World 
(iii.,  2,  b.),  which  according  to  our  ideas  is  material,  inasmuch  as  it 
consists  of  particles,  although,  as  Dr.  Mosheim  says, "  the  most  subtle." 
Hence  an  examination  into  the  ideas  entertained  by  the  Chinese  them- 
selves as  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  soul,  would  have  shown  the 
inconclusiveness  of  the  argument  alluded  to,  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
term  '^  Shin."  With  regard  to  the  second  point :  the  Chinese  Philose- 
phers  have  been  shown  to  resemble  the  rest  of  the  Pagan  world  in 
holding  "  Shin,"  like  Geo?  and  Dens,  to  be  the  "^vxii  Koa^iov,  and  the 
rational  soul  in  man  to  be  an  emanation  from  that  Soul ;  and  hence  we 
find  these  two  souls  designated  by  the  same  term.  In  this  case  it  is 
plain  that  such  an  application  of  the  term  "  Shin"  no  more  necessarily 
proves  that  term  to  mean  "  mere  spirit,"  than  the  like  application  of 
9609  and  Deus  proves  that  these  terms  mean  ^'  mere  spirit,"  and  not 
''  God."  On  the  contrary,  we  have  here  a  most  remarkable  point  of 
similarity  in  the  use  of  the  three  terms,  Shin,  6€09,  and  Deus. 

The  application  which  the  Chinese  Philosophers  themselves  make 
of  the  term  "  Shin"  in  their  writings,  it  appears  to  me,  places  it  beyond 
question  that  this  term  agrees  precisely  to  the  term  "  God"  as  used  by 
all  Pagan  Materialists  :  for, 

a.  As  all  Pagan  nations  held  one  Oeos  rar*  e^oxv^t  ^o  the  Chinese 
hold  one  Shin,  icot  e^ox^y  the  Author  of  all  things. 

b.  The  Chinese  Pilosophers  give  precisely  the  same  titles  and  attri- 
butes to  their  Supreme  '^  Shin"  which  the  rest  of  the  Pagan  world-gave 
to  their  Supreme  "  Geo*." 

c.  The  position  and  power  assigned  to  both  "Shin"  and  "Gcot" 
in  the  Universe  is  precisely  the  samel 
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d.  With  regard  to  the  first  generated  Deity,  as  "ahnost  all"  the 
Oriental  nations  call  the  Light  '^  God  ;**  so  the  Chinese  call  it 
"  Shin."  So  that,  as  in  the  earliest  ages  "  GojI"  was  Vsonsidered  to 
be  Light  and  Ether,  so  do  the  Chinese  consider  "  Shin"  to  be  Light 
and  Ether. 

e.  The  twofold  Principle  of  the  world  was  designated  by  the  Pagans 
"  Light"  and  "  Darkness  ;"  the  better  Principle  or  Light  they  desig- 
nated '^  God,**  and  the  inferior  ''  Demon  ;**  *  and  the  Chinese  hold  this 
twofold  Principle,  designating  the  Light  or  better  Principle  "  Shin," 
and  the  inferior  one  or  Darkness  "  Demon."  Also,  the  Chinese,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  Pagans,  designate  the  Light ''  Good,**  and 
the  Darkness  "  Evil." 

f.  The  Light  or  "  God"  was  the  ^yxi/  i^offfiov,  and  was  designated 
Jupiter ;  and  the  Chinese  hold  the  Light  or  "  Shin"  to  be  the  V^vx7 
KOffjuov,  and  designate  it  Shang-te. 

y.  The  Pagans  considered  the  soul  in  man  to  be  a  portion  of  this 
"^XV  f^offfiov  or  "  God,"  and  hence  they  designated  it  Gcov,  Deus,  or 
"God  ;  and  the  Chinese  consider  the  soul  to  be  a  portion  of  the  ^t;^'/ 
KOfffiov  or  "  Shin,"  and  hence  they  designate  it  "  Shin." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  parallel  further ;  sufficient  has,  I 
think,  been  stated  to  show  that  the  meaning  of  the  terms  Geo?  and 
Dens  mnst  be  affected  by  the  meaning  attached  to  the  Chinese  term 
'^  Shin  ;"  so  that,  if  the  latter  must  be  regarded,  from  its  use  in  the 
Chinese  Classics,  as  signifying  *'  Spirit,"  and  not  "  God,"  so  must  the 
former  be  also  regarded  as  signifying  "  Spirit,"  and  not  *'  God ;"  for 
no  material  difference  can  be  found  in  the  application  of  these  several 
terms  in  the  Chinese  and  other  Pagan  systems. 

With  regard  to  the  term  "  Spirit,"  it  appears  to  me  hopeless  for 
any  one  to  expect  to  find  amongst  Pagan  writers  a  term  signifying 
'*  Spirit"  in  our  Christian  sense  of  that  term.  'Ihe  Heathen  have  no 
idea  of  any  nearer  approximation  to  pure  spirit  than  very  subtle  ether. 
Neither  the  Greek  nvevfta,  nor  the  Latin  "  Spiritus,"  signified  Spirit  in 
our  sense  of  that  term,  until  Christianity  gave  them  that  higher  appli- 
cation. As  to  Angels  and  Spirits,  we  are  indebted,  as  Mr.  Locke 
observes^  to  Revelation^  for  our  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  these 
Beings ;  so  that,  to  regard  the  *^  Shin**  of  China  (amongst  whom  are 
ranked  Treen,  Bi/rds,  and  Beast Sy  <JLc.)  as  "  immaterial  Spirits,"  or 
"Angels,"  is,  to  say  the  lea«t  of  s.o  extraordinary  a  statement,  giving 
the  Chinese  credit  for  a  knowledge  which  they  do  liot  possesis.  (See 
Legge*s  "Notions  of  the  Chinese,"  »!k:c.,  p.  Ii9,  and  Medliurst*s  "In- 
quiry,"  &c.,  pp.  146-7. 

If,  as  in  the  case  of  "Shin,"  we  investigate   the   meuuiug  and 
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application  of  the  Chinese  tenn  "  Ling,'*  we  shall  find  that  it  cor- 
responds accurately  to  the  terms  wevfui  and  spiritus  as  used  by  the 
Pagan  Greeks  and  Romans. 

The  twofold  soul  in  man  and  in  the  wofld  is  anima  and  ^XV  i 
the  former  being  designated  by  the  Chinese,  Greeks,  and  Romans, 
"  Demon,"  and  the  latter  being  designated  by  these  Pagans  respec- 
tively "Shin"  "Geos,"  and  "Deus."  As  the  "Yin*"  or  inferior  . 
principle  always  "confers  body,'"  the  anima  or  Yin-soul  is  the  etherecil 
body  of  the  rational  soul.  Such  was  also  the  idea  of  th^  PlatonistSp 
Pythagoreans,  and  others.  Hence  in  China,  as  in  other  Pagan  natiooa,. 
the  demons  in  Hades  are  represented  in  human  form, 

a.  Although  both  souls  were  by  Western  philosophers  designated 
iruevfia,  yet  this  was  the  proper  appellation  of  the  anima ;  and  ia 
phina  also,  althougb  both  souls  are  designated  "  Ling,"  yet  this^  like 
vpevfia,  is  the  proper  appellation  of  the  anima  ;  e,g.y 

"  Tlie  clear  K'e  of  the  yang  {i.e.  the  ^^x?)  ^'^  called  Shin  (God), 
and  the  clear  K*e  of  the  Yin  {i.e.  the  anima),  is  called  Ling  (Spirit)." — 
Kang-he. 

These  "  Ling  "  or  Simulacra  were, 

"  The  vyevfiara  of  Homer,  which  Ulysses  beheld  in  the  lower 
regions,  or  spirits  represenU?ig  the  form  of  the  human  body^^ — Cud- 
worth,  vol.  iii.,  p.  284,  note, 

b.  These  "  Ling  **  are  material,  cg,^ 

"  That  which  makes  the  p*hih,  anima  or  sensitive  soul,  difiers  from 
the  h*w&D,  rational  soul,  is  that  the  anima  is  matter^  &c. — Medhurst^s   , 
Inquiry,  &c.,  p.  101. 

And,  of  the  term  frvevfia,  Dr.  Mosheim  says, 

''  I  have  already  more  than  once  remarked,  that  this  word  in 
ancient  authors  frequently  means,  not  what  fpe  call  spirit,  but  a  thin, 
subtle,  nature,  resembling  a  shadow  rather  than  a  body,  and  yet  con- 
sisting of  a  certain  matter" — Cudworth,  vol.  iii.,  p.  370,  note, 

c.  Kang-he  states   that  the  Ling,  or  anima,  is   "  man's  animal  • 
spirits,"  and  we  learn  from  the  Chun  Tsew  of  Confucius,  and  elsewbere, 
that  it  is  nourished  by  animal  food,  such  was  also  the  infevfui^  or , 
anima,  of  the  Western  Pagans,  e.g.y 

"  .  .  .  .  blood  is  the  food  ....  of  the  Trvev/ia,  i.e.,  that  subtle 
body  called  the  animal  spirits.'^ — Ibid.  p.  266. . 

Thus  the  very  same  thing,  which  was  designated  in  the  West  "irv&tfia* 
and  "  Spiritus,"  is  designated  "  Ling "  by  the  Chinese ;  hence  these 
three  terms  correspond,  and,  as  the  Apostles  taught  their  heaiers  to 
apply  tbe  term  wvcvfia  in  a  higher  sense  than  they  were  previously,   , 
accustomed  to  do,  so  most  the  Missionary  of  the  present  day  .teaob  tbe 
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Chinese  a  liiglier  and  more  noble  application  of  the  term  "Ling,"*  thau 
they  are  capable  of  discovering  by  the  mere  light  of  nature.    . 

3'.  In  what  has  been  stated  regarding  the  application  of  the  word 
"  Heaven,'^  in  the  Chinese  Classics,  by  two  of  the  most  voluminous 
writers  on  the  controversy,  we  have  another  example  of  the  necessity 

4  <  ' 

of  investigating  the  meaning  attached  to  so  important  a  term  by  the 
Chinese  themselves.  From  want  of  caution  on  this  point,  these  authors 
have  fallen  into  the  mistalce  of  considering  that  the  Chinese  use  the 
appellation  ''  Heaven,"'  just  as  Christians  do.  One  of  these  writers 
says'  on  this  point, 

'*  In  this  appKcafion  of  the  word  Heaven  to  the*  Supreme  (i.^. 
Shang-te),  the  Chinese  are  not  singular.  It  is  used  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures  by  metonomy  for  the  Divinity."  —  Medhurst's  Inquiry, 
&'c.,  p.  20. 

The  other  writer  alluded  to,  speaking  of  the  application  of  the 
telrm*  "  Heaven"  to  Shang-te  in  the  Classics,  says, 

"  It  is  k  mode  of  speech  which  has  the  sanction  of  the  Bihle — which 
the  blessed  Saviour  Himself  did  not  disdain  to  employ."  —  Legge*s 
N&tions,  <S:c.,  p.  38. 

From  these  statements  it  is  evident  that  these  authors  are  not 
aWare  that  Shang-te,  or  Mind,  is  a  Soul,  and  not  a  personal  Being, 
distinct  from  matter^  or  they  would  not  have  fallen  into  the  mistake 
of  inlagihing  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  Chinese  Classics  speak 
of  the  same  Ihing—"  Jehovah,"  under  the  same  title — "Heaven." 
Ahd  yet,  it  seems  strange  that  these  writers  should  not  have  suspected 
thb  truth  on  this  point,  for  they  both  quote  the  statements  of  the 
Classic^  that' Shang-te  governs  the  world  as  the  soul  does  the  body  in 
Man. 

4.  Fifom  the  Chinese  sysem  of  Cosmogony  laid  before  the  reader 
in  the  previous  pages,  it  will  be  seeii  that  Shang-te  is  the  identical 
"  Great  Father,"  or  Adam  re-appearing  in  Noah,  worshipped  by  the 
wfi'oTe  Pagan  world,  and  which  idolatrous  worship  was  set  up  on  the 
plaiii  of  Shinar,  Whence  each  nation  (and  amongst  the  rest  the  founders 
of  the  Chinese  Empire),  carried  it  to  the  several  countries  in  which 
they  settled  after  the  confusion'  of  tongues  and  the  consequent  dis- 
persion. Shang-te,  notwithstanding  his  high-sounding  titles,  must 
therefore  tak6  his  place  with'  Baal,  Jupiter,  Osiris,  &c.,  all  of  whom 
were  tlie"GriBAt  Father,"  or  First  Man. 

This  "  Great  Father,"  however,  has  frequently  been  mistaken  for 
thi  ttile  God,  in  consequence  of  the  attributes  which  belong  to  Jehovah 
alone  being  given  to  him  by  his  votaries.  This  mistake  has  been 
made  also  by  those  Missionaries  in  China  who  consider  that  the  wor- 
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ship  of  Sbang-te  ought  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  Chinese  Scriptiires.  Of 
the  two  writers  above  alluded  to,  one,  captivated  by  Shang-te*s  attri* 
butes  and  titles,  unhesitatingly  pronounces  him  to  be  "  God  over  all 
blessed  for  ever  ;"  while  the  other,  more  timidly,  declares  him  to  be 
the  true  God,  "  as  far  as  the  Chinese  know  him,"  whatever  that  quali- 
fication may  mean*     On  this  subject,  Mr.  Faber  says^ 

"  Some  writers  of  note  ....  from  some  remarkable  expressions 
which  have  been  used  by  Gentile  anthors  in  various  countries,  and 
which  in  their  legitimate  acccptatidn  can  only  be  applied  with  pro- 
priety to  the  Supreme  Being  ....  have  inferred  that  the  true  God 
was  the  object  of  pagan,  no  less  than  of  Jewish  and  Christian  venera- 
tion, though  his  attributes  were  disguised  and  his  worship  was  debiised 
by  much  vanity  and  superstition,  &c. 

'<  But  this,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  is  wholly  insufficient  to  establish 
the  hypothesis,  that  the  chief  deity  of  the  Gentiles  was  truly  and 
properly  Jehovah,  acknowledged  as  the  Creator  of  the  world,  though 
dimly  viewed  through  the  mist  of  polytheistic  absurdity.  The  mere 
ascription  of  certain  attributes  of  Jehovah  to  that  deity  will  not  prove 
their  identity ;  nor  can  it  set  aside  the  apostolic  declarationy  that  by 
their  wisdem  the  heathens  knew  not  God,  and  that  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  they  were  no  better  than  atheists.*'  —  Faber^s  Grig,  &o.. 
vol.  L,  p.  54. 

One  of  the  above-mentioned  writers  on  the  Chinese  controversy, 
has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  triplication  of  Shang-te  into 
"  Heaven,  Earth,  and  Man,"  bears  "  some  allusion  to  the  mysterious 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  may  have  been  derived  by  tradition 
from  the  patriarchal  age.**  (Medhurst's  "  Theology  of  the  Chinese," 
p.  85.)  This  writer,  however,  is  not  the  only  Missionary  who  has 
fallen  into  this  error  concerning  the  ^'  Great  Father,"  as  the  following 
statement  of  Sir  William  Jones  will  show  : 

''  Very  respectable  natives  have  assured  me,  that  one  or  two 
missionaries  have  been  absurd  enough,  in  their  zeal  for  the  conversion 
of  the  G«ntiles,  to  urge  that  the  Hindoos  were  even  now  almost 
Cbristians  because  their  Brahma,  Vishnou,  and  Mahesa  were  no  other 
than  the  Christian  Trinity  ;  a  aentence  in  which  we  can  only  doubt 
whether  folly,  ignorance,  or  impiety  predominates.  The  tenet  of  our 
Church  cannot,  without  profanenass,  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
Hindoos,  which  has  only  an  apparent  resemblance  to  it,  bnt  a  very 
diflereut  meaning." 

Mr.  Faber,  while  he  considers  this  censure  of  Sir  W.  Jones  too 
severe,  remarks, 

'^  An  examination  "  of  these  Triads  ^^  seems  to  me  very  dearly  to 
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prove  that  they  have  no  sort  of  relation  whatever  to  the  Christian  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  bnt  that  they  sprang  from  a  totally  different 
sonroe.'* — Ibid.  p.  18,  and  note. 

From  all  these  instances  of  mistake  respecting  the  Chinese  system, 
we  may  perceive  the  necessity,  in  translating  and  interpreting  Heathen 
authors,  of  observing  the  useful  caation  given  by  Dr.  Mosheim,  viz., 
that  ,  • 

"  Those  who  read  the  works  of  ancient  authors,  and  meet  with  the 
words  P0V9  affw/jMTo*!,  simplex,  <&c.,  &o.f  therein,  should  take  care  not 
necessarily  to  consider  them  a^  conveying  the  same  idea  as  that  which 
we  attach  to  them  in  reference  to  Qod,  Soul,  and  things  divine/* — 
Cudworth,  vol.  i.,  p.  54,  note. 

Having  already  shown  who  Shang-te  really  is,  and  that  he  is 
merely  the  animated  Universe  composed  of  Mind  and  Matter,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  impiety  and  danger  of  sanctioning  the 
worship  of  such  a  Being  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  one  million  of  New  Testaments  are  now  being  printed 
in  China  by  some  of  the  Missionaries,  with .  the  funds  of  the  Bible 
Society,  in  which  the  designation  "  Shang-te  **  is  inserted  wherever 
G609  occurs  in  the  original,  and  the  term  "  Shin  "  is  used  as  the  trans- 
lation of  vvevfia  :  so  that,  as  the  Confucian  Classics  inculcate  the  wor- 
ship of  Shang-te,  so  do  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  both  the  Classics 
and  the  Scriptures,  by  this  use  of  the  term  '^  Shin,"  inculcate  pan^ 
theiem.  Jjei  the  reader  imagine  what  would  be  the' effect  of  inserting 
the  word  "  Jupiter,'*  in  our  version  of  the  Scriptures,  wherever  the 
word  "God"  occurs,  and  the  word  "God"  wherever  "spirit"  or 
"  soul "  occurs,  and  he  will  then  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
notion  of  Christianity  which  the  Chinese  are  likely  to  derive  from  the 
*^ million  Testaments"  now  in  process  of  printing.  No  amount  of 
divine  attributes  bestowed  upon  Shang-te,  who  is  really  a  Man,  can 
ever  m^ke  him  to  be  the  Infinite  Jehovah.  Jehovah  is  the  only  true 
"  SuiN,"  and  beside  Him  there  is  no  other. 

I  could,  if  it  were  necessary,  state  many  instances  in  which  the 
Chinese  readers  of  Christian  tracts,  and  of  the  New  Testament,  on 
being  interrogated  as  to  whom  they  supposed  the  Shang-te  mentioned 
therein  to  be,  have  unhesitatingly  replied  "  Heaven  and  Earth  ;"  and 
who  have  as  unhesitatingly  stated  that  "  Jesus  is  the  son  of  Heaven 
and  Earth,"  i,e,,  the  Hermaphroditic  Shang-te.  Instead,  however,  of 
dwelling  upon  such  cases,  I  shall  merely  allude  to  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable instances  of  the  danger  of  preaching  and  teaching  the 
worship  of  Shang-te — I  mean  that  of  the  Insurgents.  These  men  have 
been  confirmed  in  the  worship  of  Shang-te  by  various  tracts  and  books 
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ciroalated  amongst  tbem^  and  also  by  the  preaching  of  Missionaries. 
Tbay  bi^re  reeetred  tbk  teaching  and  have  adopted  the  doctrines  incul- 
cated.    They  have  even  printed  large  portions  of  a  Bible,  in  wbicfa 
Slniii^t»' takes  the  place  of  Jehovah,  and  lienee  in  their  pnblished 
works  tbey  deflAgnate  the  Being  whom  they  worship,  indifferently, 
'' Shang-te,'*  or  "Jehovah."    They  state  that  we  foreigners  have  * 
brought  no  new  doctrine  to  them,  for  that  both  Chinese  and  foreignersr ' 
haire  always  trorsbipped  the  same  Being,  viz.,  6hang-te.     These  men 
are,  I  snppOse^  as  well  instructed  in  the  Scriptares,  and  in  the  doctrines  ' 
therein  inculcated,  as  any  others  in  China  who  derive  their  knowledge 
from  the  same  sonroe  ;  indeed,  judging  from  the  translations  of  their 
books  which  have  appeared  in  newspapers,  &c.,  we  should  consider 
them  to  be  peifect  K^hristians  if  we  were  not  aware  that  these*  trans- 
lations make  them  appear,  as  Dr.  Mosheim  says;  '*not  as  they  really  ' 
are,  butisach  as  tbey  ioould  have  been  had  they  been  educated  in  our 
si^^old.*^- 

Wb6m-then  do'  these  men  suppose  the  Shang-te  of  their  Scriptnres,  * 
atid  ibe  Being  preached  to  them  by  the  Missionaries,  to  bcl  Let  them 
ailfl^^lr  ^Ms  Question  for  themselves.     In  speaking 'of  the  origin  of  * 
so«ls>-  tbey  Bv^y 

"Whence" are  generated,  and  whence  come  forth  the  8oulfe"(of  * 
m«it)?  Tbeise  'iire  alt  conferred  by  Iniptrial  Shahg-te,  the  wriginul'" 
K\  vb^€ie  tbey  ar^- generated  and  com&forth.  Hence  it  is  said'(iii  " 
tbs  Classkcil),  'that  one  Root  (f.^.>  Shang-te  or  Mind)  scattered  and 
became  innumerable  radii  {i.e.y  Souls)  and  these  innumerable  radii' all" ^ 
revert  to -one  Root,**  vis.,  Pater  iEther  or  Shang-te.  (See  also  Sing-le-  ' 
ta^4s^U>en)  eh',  xiixiv,  pp.  19,  21.)^-^Tae-pitig  Chaon  Shoio,  p.  10. 

"Hence* man  being  formed  hy  the  creative  '^n^gy  of  Jleav^  hftd  ' 
Earth '{i,\B.  Shttnfg-te),  in  thecotirse  of  liature  derives  his  birth  from'liis' 
patents  ttt^ the*  fixed  'period,"  <&c. — Proclamation  of  LeW,  Great  Gene- 
ralissimo of  the  T'ae-^ping  Celestial:  Empire.     North  China  Herald^    * 
May  20th,  1854. 

Thus'it  appears  that' the  Insurgents,  led  astray  by  the  preaching  bf 
softie  of  the  Missionaries' (however  nnintehtionaliy)  anddlstir  "by  the  "' 
Bibles  in -their*  possession,  declkre  the  Shang-te  of  the- Confucian  -  * 
Classicsy  who  is  worshipped  at  the  round  hiHock  at  Pekhi,  'to  be'oW)*  *' 
Jehotah,- and  consider  both  to  be'the  subtle  Ether  (K*e)  or  Mnvn,  * 
inkereift  in  Heaven,  Earth,  Ma'n,  and  all' things.     Hence  'ta  their  San'  ' 
Tsae- King,  they  de«(igmiteShkng>-fe  the  «  HwShfoo,*  literally  ••th^ 
rational  soul  father,**  t.<5:,  eitber  th^  i^^x^  Kosfxov  designated  "PiltbeP' 
in  the' Classics,  6r,  the  Father  t)f  the  rational  souls  of  men  which  are; 
as  'faai^'been'isbciWn'decerpt'ed  portions  of  Bhang-te  himself  or  the'SUbtle  ' ' 
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E^ber..  In  this  errar»  it  eeems,  these  men  in  common  with  the  rest  of  ' 
their  countrymen;  are  now  to  be  confirmed  by  a  million  of  New  < 
Testaments. 

From  what  is  stated  in  the  Chinese  system  with  regard  to  the  -two  * 
Principles  of  the  Universe,  it  is  plain  that  these  are  the  two  Persian  * 
Principles  of  Light  and  Darkness,  Qood  and  EviL     The  Light  is  the  - 
good  God  or  Shang-te  propei:,  the  rational  seal  of  the  world,  who 'is*  ' 
opposed  by  the  evil  Demon,  and  who  is  regarded  as  the  framer  of  the  • 
world.     At  each  return  of  all  things  to  Chaos,  the  Darkness  or  evil 
Principle  enyelops  the  Light  and  overcomes  him  for  a  time>  producing 
destruction  and  death.     That  ibis  Light  or  Shang^te  is  iiot  the  tmo' 
Gody  is  pUin  from  what  is  said  of  him  ;>  and  we  hare  ako  the  direct 
testimony  of  Scripture  on  this  point,  e.g, : 

'' Hply  .Scriptai:e  at  once  testifies  the  remote  .-antiquity  of  snch 
speculations;  aud  decidedly  proves  that  the  puise  light. or  good  prin*  - 
ciple  of  the  Persians. u;a«  not  the  true  Oody  as  some  htwe -imagined ;  but 
no  less  than  the  thick  darkness  or  evil  principle  a  mere^ creaiAtre*     In 
the  address  of  Jehovah  to  Cyrus  his  anointed,  he.  is  represented  us  : 
'^yii'gy  ii^  manifest  allusion  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Magi:  I  ami  ths  .t 
Lqr,df  and  iihftre  is  none  else.    I  farm  the  light  dmdxcreate  the  darkness^'  * 
I  make  the  peace  and  create  the  evil,     I  the  Lord  do  all  these  things.^  ' 
Is^ifih  xW,,  6,  7..  ''The  j^aac^  or  harmony  of  the  renovated  world j  the 
evil  or  confusion  of  the  dissolved  world."— <£aber'»Orig.|  &o^  roL  ilL,  . 
p.-08,  .andnote^ 

An  attempt  to:  graft  this  Philosophy  of  the  Magi  upon  Christismity  - 
gaye  rise  to  the  heresy  of  Manes,  Cerinthns,  &a  •   Manes*  held: that  ali 
things  proceeded  from  two  principles;  the  •one  *'a  pure -and  most  -• 
subtle  mutter  caUed  Light,  and  the  other.a  gross  and  oonupt  substance 
called  Darkness."    He  held  that  there  were  two  souls  in  man,  "one:>i 
of  which  is  .jsensitive  and  lustful,  and  owes  its  existenoa  toithe  eyil'. 
principle ;  the  other  rational  and  immortal,  a  particle  of-  ^  the  diyine  '^ 
light.*"     He  considered  that  Jesus  Christ  is /' a  most  splendid  sub**^ 
stance,  consisting  of  the  brightness  of  the  eternal  Light;"  that  ''hia   • 
residence  is  in  the  Son,"  and  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  *'  a  luminous  and 
animated  body  diffused   throughout  every  part  of  the  atvosphere  .* 
which  surrounds  this  terrestrial  globe.     This  genial  principle  warms-'.: 
and  illuminates  the  mincb  of  men,  renders  also  the  earth  fruitful,"  &o«  * . 
— Mosheim^s  Secies.  Hist.,  vol.  i.,  p.  174,  <&c. 

Now  it  appears  to  me  that  in  consequence  of  preaching  the  wor^ip  ••  < 
of  Shangrte  in  China,  the  Insurgents  have  fallen  into  this  heresy  of 
the  Man^ichosA^*     Their  Shang-te,  or  the.  Light,  they  are  taught:  is  ■' 
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*'  God  over  all  blessed  for  ever,**  and  God  ''as  far  as  the  Chinese  know 
him."  Thej  are  assured  that  Jesus  Christ  is  also  Shang-te;  and  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  also  Shang-te.  Now  the  term  used  for  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  "Shing  Shin"  (literally  "Holy  OodT),  and  they  are  taught 
that  the  soul  is  also  properly  called  ''  Shin"  (Geov  or  Dens).  Hence  as 
their  Scriptures  tell  them  that  the  ''  Holy  Shin"  (who  inhabits  the 
outer  circle  of  the  Universe  and  pervades  and  animates  it,  iii.,  10,) 
resides  in  them,  and  that  their  souls  are  truly  and  properly  termed 
"Shin/  they  naturally  conclude  that  their  souls  are  portions  of 
Shang'te,  the  Light,  or  Holy  Ghost  (iv.,  2,  b).  Hence,  as  their 
Classics  teach  them  that  a  greater  portion  of  this  V^vx!^  Koufiov  resides 
in  Princes,  they  regard  them  as  being  Shang-tes  or  Jehovahs.  Thus, 
in  a  tract  lately  printed,  we  find  the  "  celestial  king^*  addressing  the 
eastern  prince  Yang  thus,  /'  When  our  celestial  elder  brother  Jesns^ 
in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  our  heavenly  Father,  came  down  into 
the  world,  in  the  country  of  Judea,  He  addressed  His  disciples,  saying, 
at  some  future  day  the  Comforter  will  come  into  the  world.  Now  I, 
your  second  elder  brother,  considering  what  you  brother  Tsing  have 
sported  to  me,  and  observing  what  you*  have  done,  must  consider  that 
the  Comforter  and  the  Holy  Ghost  spoken  of  by  our  celestial  elder 
brother  is  none  other  than  yourself  J* 

Such  is  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  discover  the  Jehovah  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  in  the  Heathen  Chinese  Classics.  Nor  can  I  see  how 
those  who  teach  the  Insurgents  to  worship  Shang-te  can  consistently 
charge  them  with  "  Blasphemy,*'  for  making  such  statements  as  the 
above,  which  are  in  their  minds,  but  legitimate  consequences  of  the 
statements  made  in  the  million  of  New  Testaments. 

Nor  indeed  can  I  see  how,  if  this  course  of  teaching  be  persisted 
in,  the  Chinese  will  be  able  to  understand  the  simplest  statements  of 
the  Gospel.  Take,  for  instance,  that  beautiful  pat^age,  John  iii.,  16, 
which  in  the  Chinese  version  in  the  hands  of  the  Insurgents  reads 
thus,  ''  Shang-te  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only-begotten 
Son,"  (fee.  Kow,  not  to  mention  the  fact  that  Shang-te  never  did 
*'  love  the  world,"  and  that  he  is  not  ^'  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,*'  the  statement  in  this  passage,  according  to  Chinese  ideas,  will 
merely  mean,  as  I  have  frequently  heard  the  Chinese  interpret  it,  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  "the* Son  of  Heaven  and  Earth,"  or  the  Hermaphro* 
ditic  Shang-te,  and  that  He  is  our  '*  Chief  Sage,"  in  whom  (like  Con- 
fucius and  others)  dwells  a  greater  portion  of  the  Vz-vx*?  Koofiov  than  in 
others,  and  in  whom  we  are  bound  to  believe,  just  as  they  "  believe  in 
Confucius."     Hence  the  Chinese  readily  nssvnt  to  the  statement  that 
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*^  Jesus  is  Shang-te/'  because  they  consider  that  onr  Savioory  being 
tbe  Son  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  is,  like  tbeir  sages^  the  human  repre- 
sentation of  this  Hermaphroditic  Shang-te. 

I  trust  that  the  time  is  not  fj&r  distant  when  all  erroneons  preach- 
ing and  teaching  shall  cease  in  China^  and  when  the  Chinese  shall 
be  tanght  by  all  Missionaries  to  know  Him  *\  whose  name  alone  is 
Jbhotah  {not  Shang-te),  and  who  has  Himself  said,  '^  I  am  Jehovah  ; 
that  is  my  name :  and  my  glory  will  I  not  give  to  another ^  &c. — Isa. 
xlii.,  8. 

The  authority  chiefly  quoted  in  the  preceding  pages  js  the  cele- 
brated Chinese  Philosopher  Choo-foo-tsze,  who  is  the  most  voluminous 
commentator  on  the  Classics,  and  whom  I  have  chosen^  chiefly  because 
his  works  have  been  appealed  to  by  the  writers  on  both  sides  of  the 
controversy.  This  Philosopher  lived  about  700  years  ago,  and  the 
estimation  in  which  he  is  held  by  the  Chinese  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  eulogium  passed  upon  him  by  the  oldest  stndent  of 
Chinese  at  present  in  China : — 

''  ....  Choo-foo-tsze,  the  learned  commentator  on  the  Four  Books 
and  the  elucidator  of  the  five  Classics,  who,  by  fixing  the  sense  of  the 
standard  writings  of  the  Chinese,  has  created,  as  it  were,  the  mind  of 
China,  and  established  a  system  from  which  all  subsequent  writers 
have  borrowed,  and  according  to  which  all  modem  essayists  must  be 
conformed  or  they  cannot  succeed  at  the  literary  examinations  through 
which  alone  distinction  and  power  can  be  attained.  The  opinions 
of  Choo*foo-tsze  therefore  constitute  the  orthodoxy  of  China,  and  all 
who  difier  from  him  are  considered  heterodoa,  insomuch  that  some 
modem  writers  who  have  dared  to  dissent  from  his  views  have  not 
only  failed  in  obtaining  office,  but  have  also  been  prevented  through 
fear  of  persecution  from  publishing  their  lucubrations." — Medhurst's 
Theology,  &c.,  p.  162. 

Choo-tsze,  however,  has  introduced  no  new  system,  as  appears 
from  the  following  : — 

"  As  it  regards  tbe  learning  of  Confucius,  Choo  alone,  say  the 
Chinese  bistorians,  fully  comprehended  its  trae  import ;  and  has  trans- 
mitted it  to  future  generations  so  perfect  and  immaculate  that  were 
Confucius  himself,  or  any  of  the  ancient  sages,  to  come  back  to  life, 
they  would  not  alter  what  he  has  written." — Chinese  Repository, 
vol.  xviii.,  p.  204. 

The  Yih-king,  from  which  Choo-tsze  derives  his  opinions  on 
Cosmogony,  was  composed  by  W&n  Wang,  about  B.O.  1150.  The 
history  of  the  formation  of  tbe  Universe  is  given  in  this  ancient  Classio 
in  numbers,  according  to  the  Pythagorean  system.     Number  One,  or 
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'AS  it  18  caUed,  -'^SnpMtne  One/'  is  the  oklefGod/or'S^n^te/ being 
-the  '&nt  Deity  goncwAted  from  Chaos ;  Diimb^r  Ihffo,  or  Dinliij,  h 
Matter ;  and  oamber  Three  is  the  union  df  these  two,  forming  the 
•oonpleteanhBated -UniTerse,  or  fifat  J/iHa.  This  is' the' Triad.  The 
Ifamatton  of  the  0^0ftd^if6as'#»)loWs  : — 

''The  Gi^flt  Extrentfe  {i  e,  the  eternal, animated  K*e)  g^Aerafed 
:tiie  Two  %  {i.-e.  Light  and  Darkness,  or  two-fold  Mind)  ;  the  Two  k 
generated  the  four  simulacra  {L  e,  each  soul  generated  a  body  :  the 
"^^XV  genorated  Heavefn,  the  anima  Earth ;  making yb«r  things  in  ail), 
aad  the  fonr  simulacm  gcfnerated  the  Eight  Diagrams,"  (».  e,  the 
;iwo-3bld  «oul  uniting  with  the  two-fold  body  formed  the  Great  Father 
Mid  Mother,  Keen  and  Kw&ti,  or  Heaven  and  Earth  animated  ;  and 
these  generated  the  ''six  children.*') — Yih-king,  vol.  ii.,  ch.xiv.,  p.  25. 

The  difference  between,  the  views  of  Laon-tsze,  the  founder  of  ihe 
Taonist  sect,  and  those  of  Confucius  on  Cosmogony,  may  be  gathered 
Tvom  the  following  passage  in  which 'Choo-tsze  alludes  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  former  and  dissents  from  it : — 

"Eeason  ie^the  Great  Extreme  of  the  Yih-king;  the  odd  number 
One  16  the  Yang  (animated  Heaven,  or  "Shang-te)  ;  the  even  nuntber 
Ttwo  :i8  the  Yin  (animated  Earth,  his  Wife) ;  Three  is  the  odd  and 
evenrminiber  united  (the  oomplcfte  Hermaphroditic  Shang-te,  or  First 
Man)«  When  it  is  said  that  Two  generated  Three,  this  'means  that 
Two  and  One  (form  Three.  Taking  One  to  be  the  Great  Extreme, 
tiiea  "there  w  no  ^weee^tt^  to  say  that  Beason  generated  On€."'=^Choo- 
tsie's  Works,  T'ae-keih,  sentence  43. 

The  Great  Extreme,  or  "  One,"  who  generates  all  things  from 
himself,  is,  ms  we  have  seen,  the  Y^vx^  icb&fiov^  or  Shang-te,  whose 
body  is  Heav<en,  m  the  World,  and  which  Choo-tsze  hiniself  states  to 
hare  been  eternally  generated  by  the  Incotporeal  Great  ExtrenYe,  or 
Beason,  f.  <?.,  the  God,  icore^oxfjv  (i.,  3).  This  Divine  Reason  now 
anitiag  with  ^  One,"  or  Sbang>te,  makes  him  to  be  an  Intelli^nt 
Mind,  so  that  these  two,  viz.,  Reason  and  Mind,  being  henceforth  one 
oomplete  Being,  Ohoo-tsse  considers  it  **  nnuecessary  to  say"  that 
Mind  is  generated  by  Reason,  both  being  thus  eternally  united,  and 
one  being  nnahle  to  exist  without  the  other.  Laou-tsze,  however, 
seons  on  all  ocoasions,  to  have  slated  the  distinctness  of  the  Divine 
Reason  and  Mind,  or  6hang-te,  and  to  have  always  insisted  on  the 
priority  of  the  former,  e,  g.  : — ^' 

"  I  do  not  know  whose  son  it  (t.  «.,  the  Divine  Readoii)  is  :  it  is 
ynor  to  the  (Supreme)  Ruler  of  the  visible  (heavens),"  ».  «.,  Shang-te. 
^->Medharsi's  Theology,  <feo.,  p.  240. 

Hence  it  is  probable  that'  Laou-tsze,  although  he  held  the  etefnity 
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of  matter,  yet  did  not  make  the  Divine  Reason  (God)  dependent  «ipon 
it,  as  the  Confucianists  do.  These  two  sects,  however,  are  alike  in  one 
respect,  namely,  that  they  both  pay  divine  honours  to  Shang-te,  the 
second  God,  or  Demiurge,  and  thus  "  worship  and  serve  the  creature 
more  than  the  Oreator,^  That  the  three  sects,  viz.j  the  Confucianists, 
Taouists,  and  Buddhists  in  reality  worship  the  same  Being  as  their 
chief  God,  appears  from  the  following  legend : 

'^  The  Lotus  once  floated  the  Star  Supreme  One  {i,  e,y  Shang-te).** 
Comment. — '*  During  the  Han  Dynasty^  in  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Woo,  there  was  a  man  seen  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  who  had 
two  horns,  a  face  like  a  gem,  and  a  flowing  beard  ;  his  loins  were  en- 
circled with  the  leaves  of  a  tree,  and  he  reclined  in  a  lotus  leaf,  more 
than  100  feet  in  length.  In  his  hand  he  held  a  hooky  and  he  floated 
up  the  East  sea.  Suddenly  he  disappeared  in  a  fog,  and  what  became 
of  him  is  unknown.  (The  Philoso'pher)  Tung  Fang-s5h  says,  that  this 
was  the  star  '  Supreme  One.' " 

In  this  Being,  who  is  the  Classical  Shang-te,  or  "  Supreme  One," 
whose  chariot  is  said  to  be  Ursa  Major,  we  see  combined  the  gemmy 
face  of  the  Taouist  Shang-te,  and  he  is  seated  on  a  leaf  of  the  Lotus, 
which  is  sacred  to  Buddha.  The  ''  sea"  represents  the  waters  of  the 
Deluge,  on  which  this  "Great  Father"  of  the  Pagan  world,  the  horned 
J  upiter,  reclines  in  the  Ark,  "  in  profound  meditation,"  until  the  time 
arrives  when  he  must  arouse  himself,  and  form  a  new  world  or  Body 
from  chaos. — (As  to  the  antiquity  of  Buddhism,  see  Faber*s  Orig.,  <&c., 
vol.  L,  pp.  86,  &c.) 
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REGULATIONS 


FOR 


THE   EOYAL   ASIATIC   SOCIETY 

OF 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 
[as  amended  to  the  18th  March,  1854.] 


OF    THB    OBJECTS    OF    THE    BOOIETT    aBNBBALLT,    AND    OF 

ITS  MEMBEBfl. 

Abticle  I. — The  Royal  Amatio  Society  of  Gbeat  Bbitain  aed 
Ibelaud  is  instituted  for  the  investigation  and  encouragement  of  Arts, 
Sciences,  and  Literature,  in  relation  to  Asia. 

Abticlb  II. — ^The  Society  consists  at  present  of  Emdent,  Nanr^resident, 
Honorary y  Fareiffn,  and  Corresjxmding  Members ;  but  henceforth  no  Members 
shall  be  elected  except  as  Eesident,  Nonrresident  or  Horvorary  Members. 

Article  III. — Members,  whose  place  of  abode  is  in  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland,  are  considered  to  be  BendevU, 

Abticle  '  IV. — ^Those  whose  usual  abode  is  not  in  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland,  are  considered  to  be  Non-restdent, 

Abticle  7.— Foreigners  of  distinction,  or  any  persons  who  have  contri- 
buted to  the  attainment  of  the  objects  of  the  Society  in  a  distinguished 
manner,  are  eligible  as  Honorary  Members. 

Abticle  YI. — All  the  Members  of  the  Society,  of  whateyer  denomi- 
nation, must  be  elected  at  the  General  Meetings  of  the  Society,  in  the 
manner  hereinafter  described. 

Abticle  YII. — Honorary  Members,  when  residing  in  England,  have  a 
right  of  admission  to  the  Meetings,  Library,  and  Museum  of  the  Society ; 
but  are  not  eligible  to  its  offices,  nor  entitled  to  copies  of  the  Journal. 


BEGULATIOKS  FOR  THE 


MODS  or  XLECTIVa  THX  XSMBXBS. 

Abticlb  YIII. — Any  person  denrous  of  beooming  a  Ruident  or  Non- 
rendent  Member  of  the  Rotal  Abiatio  Sooiitt,  must  be  proposed  bj 
Three  or  more  subscribing  Members,  on  a  certificate  of  recommendation, 
declaring  his  name  and  usual  place  of  abode. 

Articlb  IX. — Eyery  recommendation  of  a  Candidate  proposed  for  deo- 
tion,  whether  as  a  Rendent  or  Non-resident  Member,  shall  be  read  at  two 
sucoessiye  General  Meetings  of  the  Society,  and  after  the  first  reading,  the 
certi6cate  shall  remain  suspended  in  the  Meeting-room  of  the  Society  till 
the  ballot  for  the  election  takes  place,  which  will  be  immediately  after  the 
second  reading  of  the  certificate. — Except  in  the  cases  of  the  Members  of 
Branch  Societies,  who  are  eligible  for  immediate  ballot. 

Akticlx  X. — ^The  Council  may,  upon  special  grounds,  propose  to  a 
General  Meeting  the  election  of  any  Foreigner  of  distinction,  or  any  person 
who  shall  have  contributed  to  the  attainment  of  the  objects  of  the  Society 
in  a  distinguished  manner,  to  be  elected  an  Honoraty  Member  of  the 
Society ;  and  upon  such  proposition  the  Society  shall  proceed  to  an  im- 
mediate ballot. 

Abticlb  XI. — Ko  candidate  shall  be  considered  as  elected,  unless  he 
has  in  his  &vour  the  Totes  of  three-fourths  of  the  Members  present  who 
vote. 

Artiols  XII. — ^The  election  of  every  candidate  shall  be  entered  on  the 
minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Meeting  tA  which  he  is  elected ;  but 
should  it  appear,  upon  inspecting  the  ballot,  that  the  person  proposed  is  not 
elected,  no  mention  thereof  shall  be  inserted  in  the  minutes. 

Abticlb  XlIL-^When  a  candidate  is  deeted  a  Rendent  or  Ncm-rmdetA 
Member  of  the  Society,  the  Secretary  shall  inform  him  of  his  ekctioii  by 
letter. 

Abticlb  XXT.— ^o  aa  Honorary  Member  there  shall  be  traosButtod,  as 
soon  as  may  be  after  his  election,  a  Diploma,  under  the  seal  of  the  Soeittj, 
signed  by  the  President,  Pirector,  and  Secretary. 

OV  BBAKOH  SOCIBTIXS  ARn  VHXIB  X1XBBB8. 

Akiiiclb  XV. — ^Literary  and  Scientific  Societies  established  in  Asia  may 
be  admitted,  by  a  vote  of  a  Special  General  Meeting,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Council,  to  be  Branch  Sodeties  of  the  Rotai<  Asiatic  SomsTT. 

Abticlb  XYI. — Members  of  the  Branch  Societies,  while  on  fiirlougliy 
or  otherwise  temporarily  resident  in  England,  shall  be  admitted  to  the 
Meetings  of  the  Rotal  Aaatio  Socibtt,  on  the  footing  of  Bmomry 
Members.  If  desirous  of  beooming  N&n^-fuident  or  RendetU  Membens^ 
they  shaH  be  eligible  at  a  Genend  Meeting,  by  Immediate  haSet^  and  they 
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will  be  required  to  make  the  payments  directed  by  Articles  XXXV.  and 
XXXYII. 

AMftioLM  X7n.«-The  Mowing  Sooietief  fu«  declared  to  be  Branch 
Societies  of  the  Botax.  Asiatio  Booisty. 

Tbb  Litbhabt  Societt  or  Bombay  ; 
Thb  Litbbabt  Sooixtt  or  Madbas  ; 
The  Asiatic  Societt  or  Obtlon; 
The  Asiatic  Socibtt  or  Hoiro-KoHa. 


or  the  coubcil  abd  omcsBS;  avd  oi*  oommittbes. 

Abtiole  XVIII.— There  shall  be  it  Council  of  Fifteen  EmderU  Members, 
besides  the  Officers,  constituted  for  the  management  and  direction  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Society. 

Article  XIX.— The  Officers  of  the  Society  shall  form  a  part  of  the 
Council,  and  shall  consist  of  a  President,  a  Director,  the  Vice-Presidents, 
a  Treasurer,  a  Secretary,  and  a  Librarian. 

Abticlb  XX.-  The  President  of  the  Society  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
period  of  Three  years,  from  the  Annual  Meeting  at  which  he  may  have 
been  elected;  or  in  the  event  of  his  appointment  taking  place  at  an  in- 
termediate period,  then  for  Three  years  from  the  next  ensuing  annual 
General  Meeting ;  and  he  shall  be  re-eligible  at  an  interval  of  one  year 
after  vacating  the  office.  The  Vice-Presidents  henceforth  elected  shall 
hold  their  office  for  the  same  period  and  on  the  same  terms  as  the  President. 
The  Council  and  Officers,  (except  the  President  and  Vice-Presidents,)  shall 
be  elected  annually  by  ballot,  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Society. 

Abticlb  XXI. — Five  Members  of  the  Council  shall  go  out  annually, 
three  by  seniority  and  two  by  reason  of  least  attendance,  and  five  new 
Members  shall  be  elected  in  their  places,  from  the  body  of  the  Society. 

Abticlb  XXIIr— The  Oouncfl  shall  have  the  power  of  provisioBally 
filling  up  vacancies  in  its  own  body,  occasioned  by  resignation  or  death. 

Abticlb  XXIII. — The  Council  shall  meet-  once  in  every  month,  or 
oftener,  during  the  Session. 

Abticlb  XXIV.— The  Council  shall  be  summoned,  under  the  sanction 
and  authority  of  the  President  or  Director,  or,  in  their  absence,  of  one  of 
the  Vice-Presidents,  by  a  circular  letter  from  the  Secretary. 

Abticiob  XXV.-*At  any  Meeting  of  the  Council,  Five  Memben  of  it 
being  present  shall  oonstitute  a  quorum, 

Abtiolb  XXVI. — Committees  for  the  attainment  of  specific  purposes 
within  the  scope  of  the  Socicty^s  views,  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Council,  to  whom  their  reports  shall  be  submitted  previously 
to  their  being  presented  at  a  Speaia],  or  at  an  Anniversaiy  Meeting  of  the 
Society. 
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WVVCTIOTXB    or  THE  OFFICEBfl. 


Abtiolb  XXYIT. — ^The  fanotionB  of  the  Pbsbidbnt  are,  to  preside  at 
Meetings  of  the  Society,  and  of  the  Council ;  to  condact  the  prooeedinga, 
and  preserve  order ;  to  state  and  put  Questions,  according  to  the  sense  and 
intention  of  the  Memhers  assemhled ;  to  give  effect  to  the  Resolutions  of  the 
Meeting ;  and  to  cause  the  Regulations  of  the  Society  to  he  put  in  force. 

Abtiolk  XXVIII. — The  functions  of  the  Dibectob  are  twofold,  ffenend 
and  special.  His  general  functions  are  those  of  a  Presiding  cifieer,  being 
next  in  rank  to  the  President ;  by  virtue  of  which  he  will  preside  at  Meet- 
ings when  the  President  is  absent,  and  discharge  his  duties.  His  special 
functions  relate  to  the  department  of  Oriental  Literature,  which  is  placed 
under  his  particular  care  and  superintendence. 

Abtiolb  XXIX. — ^The  duties  of  the  Vice-Pbesidbkts  are,  to  preside  at 
the  Meetings  of  the  Society  and  of  the  Council,  when  the  Chair  is  not  filled  by 
the  President  or  Director ;  and  to  act  for  the  President  on  all  occasions  when 
he  is  absent,  and  when  his  functions  are  not  undertaken  by  the  Director. 

Abticlb  XXX. — The  Tbbasubeb  will  receive  on  account  of  and  for 
the  use  of  the  Society,  all  moneys  due  to  it,  and  make  payments  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  Society,  according  to  directions  from  the  CounciL 

Abtiolb  XXXI. — The  Treasurer's  Accounts  shall  be  audited  annually, 
previously  to  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Society.  The  Council  shall, 
for  that  purpose,  name  three  Auditors,  of  whom  two  diall  be  taken  from  the 
Society  at  large,  and  the  third  shall  be  a  Member  of  the  CounciL  The 
Auditors  shall  report  to  the '  Society,  at  its  Anniversary  Meeting,  on  the 
state  in  which  they  have  found  the  Society's  funds. 

Abtiolb  XXXII. — Thd  functions  of  the  Secbetabt  are  the  following: — 

He  shall  attend  the  Meetings  of  the  Society,  and  of  the  Council,  and 
record  their  proceedings.  At  the  General  Meetings  he  will  read  the  Papers 
that  have  been  selected  by  the  Council ;  unless  any  Member  obtain  permis- 
sion  from  the  Chairman  to  read  a  Paper  that  he  has  communicated  to  the 
Society. 

He  shall  conduct  the  correspondence  of  the  Society,  and  of  the  CounciL 

He  shall  superintend  the  persons  employed  by  the  Society;  subject, 
however,  to  the  control  and  superintendence  of  the  Council. 

He  shall,  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Council,  superintend  the 
Expenditure  of  the  Society.  He  shall  be  competent,  on  his  own  responsi' 
bility,  to  discharge  small  bills ;  but  any  account  exceeding  the  sum  of  Five 
Pounds  shall  previously  be  submitted  to  the  Council,  and,  if  approved,  be 
paid  by  an  order  of  the  Council,  entered  on  the  Minutes. 

He  shall  have  the  charge,  under  the  direction  of  the  Council,  of  printing 
and  publishiug  the  Transactions  of  the  Society. 

Abticlb  XXXIII. — If  the  Secretary  shall,  at  anytime,  by  illness,  or  any 
other  cause,  be  prevented  from  attending  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  the 
Council  shall  authorize  the  Assistant-Secretary,  or  request  one  of  its  Members 
to  discharge  his  functions,  till  he  shall  himself  be  able  to  resume  them. 
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Aktiolb  XXXIY. — The  Libkabiait  shall  have  the  charge  and  custody  of 
all  books,  manuscripts,  and  other  objects  of  learning  or  curiosity,  of  which 
the  Society  may  become  possessed,  whether  by  donation,  bequest,  or  pur- 
chase ;  and  apartments  shall  be  appropriated,  in  which  those  objects  may 
be  safely  deposited  and  preserved. 

ON  THB  CONTRIBUTIONS  AND   PAYMENTS  WHICH  ABE  TO'  BE  MADE 

TO   THE  SOCIETY   BY   THE  MEMBEB8. 

Article — XXXY. — Every  Resident  Member  is  required  to  pay  at  his 
election  the  sum  of  Three  Guineas  as  his  first  Annual  Subscription  ; 
unless  his  election  shall  take  place  in  November  or  December,  in  which 
case  the  first  annual  payment  shall  not  be  due  till  the  succeeding  January : 
— and  in  every  succeeding  year  he  shall  pay  an  Annual  Subscription  of 
Three  Guineas. 

The  following  compositions  are  allowed,  in  lieu  of  Annual  Subscriptions : — 

Upon  election  Thirty  Guineas. 

After  two  Annual  Payments Twenty-five  Guineas. 

After  four  or  more  Annual  Payments  Twenty  Guineas. 

Article  XXXYI. — Any  person  elected  as  a  Resident  Member  of  the 
Society,  who  shall  proceed  to  reside  in  any  place  out  of  Great  Britain,  shall 
not  be  required  to  continue  his  Annual  Subscription  of  Three  Guineas 
while  so  absent.  But  he  shall  contribute  an  Annual  Subscription  of  One 
Guinea,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  Society's  Journal. 

Article  XXXVII. — ^Any  person  elected  a  NwinresiderU  Member  of  the 
Society,  shall  pay  an  Annual  Subscription  of  One  Guinea.  .  If  he  subse- 
quently become  permanently  resident  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  he  shall 
be  required  to  pay  the  Annual  Subscription  of  Three  Guineas,  or  the 
regulated  composition  in  lieu  thereof  as  a  Resident  Member. 

Article  XXXYIII. — Howyrary  Members  shall  not  be  liable  to  any  con- 
tribution. 

Article  XXXIX. — Every  person  elected  a  Resident  Membqf  of  the 
Society  shall  make  the  payment  due  from  him  within  two  calendar  months 
after  the  date  of  his  election  ;  or,  if  elected  a  I^on-resident  Member,  within 
twelve  calendar  months  after  his  election  ;  otherwise  his  election  shall  be 
void ;  unless  the  Council,  in  any  particular  case,  shall  decide  on  extending 
the  period  vrithin  which  such  payments  are  to  be  made. 

Article  XL. — Annual  subscriptions  shall  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer  on 
the  first  day  of  January  in  each  year ;  and  in  case  the  same  should  not  be 
paid  by  the  end  of  that  month,  the  Treasurer  is  authorized  to  demand  the 
same.  If  any  subscriptions  remain  unpaid  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of 
the  Society,  the  Secretary  shall  apply,  by  letter,  to  those  Members  who  are 
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in  arreaM.  If  the  arrean  be  not  diaoharged  by  the  first  of  Jantiary  fol- 
lowing BQoh  application,  the  Subeoriber's  name,  as  a  defaulter,  ahaJl  be 
BOtpended  in  the  Meeting-room,  and  due  notice  be  given  him  of  the  same. 
The  name  shall  remain  suspended,  unless  in  the  interval  the  arrears  b« 
discharged,  until  the  Anniversary  Meeting  next  ensuing ;  when,  if  the  Sab* 
soription  be  not  paid,  it  shall  be  publicly  announbed  that  the  de&uiter  is  no 
longer  a  Member  of  the  Society,  and  the  reason  shall  be  assigned* 

Abticlb  XLI.— The  Publications  of  the  Society  shall  not  be  forwarded 
to  any  Member,  whose  Subscription  for  the  current  year  remains  unpaid. 

AnnoLB  XLII.— The  Resignation  of  no  Member  shall  be  received  until 
he  has  sent  in  a  written  declaration,  and  has  paid  up  all  his  arrears  of 
Subscription. 

or  Tsns  MnriHos  ot  ths  sooiitt. 

Abticlb  XLIII.— The  Meetings  of  the  Society,  to  ^hich  all  the  Members^ 
have  admission,  and  at  which  the  general  business  of  the  Society  is  trans- 
acted, are  termed  General  Meetings. 

Aktiolb  XLIT.— At  these  Meetings,  the  Chair  shall  be  taken  by  the 
President,  or,  in  his  absence,  either  by  the  Director  or  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents  ;  or,  should  these  Officers  also  be  absent,  by  a  Member  of  the 
Council. 

Abtioub  XLV. — Ten  Jimnhert  being  present,  the  Meeting  shall  be  con- 
~  as  constituted. 

Abticlb  XL7L— The  Oeneral  Meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  hdd  <m 
HMjiftt  and  third  Saturday  in  every  month,  from  the  third  Saturday  of 
Kovember  to  the  first  Saturday  of  July,  both  inclusive ;  excepting  the 
Saturdays  preceding  Easter  and  Whit  Sundays  and  Christmas-day. 

Abticlb  XLVII. — ^The  business  of  the  (General  Meetings  shall  be,  the 
proposing  of  candidates^  the  election  and  admission  oi  Members,  the  accept- 
ance and  acknowledgment  of  Donations,  and  the  reading  of  Papers  oomma- 
nioated  to  the  Society  on  subjects  of  science,  literature,  and  tiie  aits,  in 
connexion  with  Asia. 

Abticlb  XLYIII.— Nothing  relative  to  the  regulations,  management,  or 
pecuniary  afiairs  of  the  Society  shall  be  introduced  and  discussed  at  General 
Meetings,  unless  the  Meeting  shall  have  been  declared  special  in  the  manner 
hereinafter  provided. 

Abticlb  XLIX. — Every  Member  of  the  Society  has  the  privilege  of 
introducing,  either  personally  or  by  a  card,  one  or  two  visitors  at  a  General 
Meeting,  whose  names  shall  be  notified  to  the  Chairman  or  Secretary. 

Abticlb  L. — ^The  admission  of  a  new  Member  may  take  place  at  any 
General  Meeting.  When  he  has  subscribed  the  Obligation-Book,  the  Presi- 
dent, or  whoever  fills  the  Chair,  standing  up,  diall  take  him  by  the  hand,  and 
say  :^-^In  the  name  and  hf  the  auihority  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  <^  Qreat 
Britain  and  Irdand,  I  admit  you  a  Mmber  thereof  J* 
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• 
Abtioub  LI.— The  ObligaUon-Book  is  intended  to  form  H  rtoori,  on  the 
part  of  the  Members  (bj  means  of  the  signature  of  their  names  in  their  own 
hand-writing),  of  their  having  entered  into  the  Society,  with  an  engage- 
ment that  they  will  promote  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  8ooi^>  and 
submit  to  its  Regulations  and  Statutes. 

Abtiolb  LII. — The  Council  may  at  any  time  call  a  S^f>ecial  MeeHng  of 
the  Sopietj,  on  giving  fourteen  days'  notice,  to  consider  and  determine  any 
matter  of  interest  that  may  arise,  to  pass,  abrogate^  or  amend  regulations, 
and  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  of  any  office  occasioned  by  death  or  resignation. 
No  other  business  shall  be  brought  forward  besides  that  which  ,has  been 
notified. 

Asticlb  LIII. — Such  Special  Meetings  shall  also  be  convened  by  the 
Council  on  the  written  requisition  of  Five  Membera  of  the  Society,  setting 
forth  the  proposal  to  be  made,  or  the  subject  to  be  discussed. 

ArtioiiB  lit. — ^Notice  of  Special  Meetings  shall  be  given  to  every 
Member  residing  within  the  limits  of  the  London  District  of  the  Post-office ; 
apprising  him  of  the  time  of  the  Meeting,  and  of  the  business  which  is  to 
be  submitted  to  its  consideration. 

Artiolb  LY. — The  course  of  business,  at  Oeneral  Meetings,  shall  be  as 
follows : — 

1.  Any  specific  and  particular  business  which  the  Council  may  have 

appointed  for  the  consideration  of  the  Meeting,  and  of  which  notice 
has  been  given  according  to  Article  LIV.,  shall  be  discussed. 

2.  The  names  of  strangers  introduced  shall  be  read  from  the  Chair. 

3.  The  Minutes  of  the  preceding  Meeting  shall  be  read  by  the  Secretaij, 

and  signed  by  the  Chairman. 

4.  Donations  presented  to  the  Society  shall  be  announced  or  laid  befoza 

the  Meeting. 

5.  Certificates  of  recommendation  of  Candidates  shall  be  read. 

6.  New  Members  shall  be  admitted. 

7.  Ballots  for  new  Members  shall  take  place. 

8.  Papers  and  communications  shall  be  read. 

Abtiolb  LYI.— The  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Society  shall  he  hdd 
en  the  third  Saturday  in  ITay,  to  receive  and  consider  a  Report  of  the 
Oonndl  on  the  state  of  the  Society ;  to  receive  the  Report  of  the  Aniitora 
on  the  Treasurer's  Accounts;  to  elect  the  Council  and  Officers  to  iha 
eaauing  year ;  to  enact  or  repeal  Regulations ;  and  to  deliberate  on  such 
other  questions  as  may  be  proposed  relative  to  the  affairs  of  the  Society, 

or  THB  PtTBIrlCAVIOirS  or  THB  sociaTT. 

Abticib  LTIL— Communications  and  Papers  read  to  the  Society  «biUt 
from  time  to  time,  be  published  under  the  tiUe  of  fymndi^At  fyifd 
Astatic  Society  of  Onat  Britain  0ndIrdand, 
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Abticlb  LYIII. — ^AIl  Beiident  and  Ntmrretidtni  Members  of  the  Sodeiy 
are  entitled  to  receive  the  parts  or  volumes  of  the  Jaumal  pablished  sain 
sequently  to  their  election ;  and  to  purchase,  at  an  established  reduced  price, 
such  volumes  or  parts  as  maj  have  been  previously  published. 

Abtiole  LIX. — ^The  Council  is  authorised  to  present  copies  of  the 
J<mmal  to  learned  Societies  and  distinguished  individuals. 

Abtiolb  LX. — Every  original  communication  presented  to  the  Society 
becomes  its  property ;  but  the  author,  or  contributor,  may  republish  it 
twelve  months  after  its  publication  by  the  Society.  The* Council  may 
publish  any  original  communication  presented  to  the  Society,  in  any  way 
and  at  any  time  judged  proper ;  but  if  printed  in  the  Society *s  Jomwd^ 
twenty-five  copies  of  it  shall  be  presented  to  the  author  or  contributor, 
when  the  Volume  or  Part  in  which  it  is  inserted  is  published.  Any  Paper 
which  the  Council  may  not  see  fit  to  publish,  may,  with  its  permission,  be 
returned  to  the  Author,  upon  the  condition  that,  if  it  be  published  by  him 
a  printed  copy  of  it  shall  be  presented  to  the  Society. 

MIBCELLAirSOUS  ABTICLES. 

Abticls  LXI. — Every  person  who  shall  contribute  to  the  Library  or 
Museum,  or  to  the  General  Fund  of  the  Society,  shall  be  recorded  as  a 
Benefactor,  and  the  gift  shall  be  acknowledged  in  a  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary, and  recorded  in  the  Society's  Journal. 

Article  LXII. — ^Every  Member  of  the  Society  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
borrow  the  books  of  the  Society,  whether  printed  or  manuscript,  on 
giving  a  receipt  for  the  same,  and  under  such  rules  as  shall  be  settied  by 
the  Council  Blut  no  books  belonging  to  the  Society  shall  be  taken  out  of 
the  Society's  house,  without  a  receipt  from  the  Member  borrowing.  Ko 
models,  plans,  or  papers  shall  be  taken  out  of  the  Library,  without  a  written 
authority  from  the  Librarian  or  Secretary.  No  stranger  shall  be  allowed 
the  use  of  the  Library  without  the  permission  of  the  Council. 

Abticlb  LXIII. — The  Museum  shall  be  open  daily  for  the  admission  of 
the  public  (except  on  Saturdays  and  the  usual  holidays),  between  the  hoars 
of  eleven  and  four,  either  by  the  personal  or  written  introduction  of 
Members,  or  by  tickets,  which  may  be  obtained  by  Members  at  the  Society's 
House. 

Abtiolb  LXIV. — Whereas  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society  has  been  esta- 
blished exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  science  and  literature,  and  its  funds 
have  been  devoted  entirely  to  such  purpose,  it  is  hereby  declared  that  it  is 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  objects,  laws,  constitution,  and  practice  of  the 
Society,  that  any  division  or  bonus  in  money  should  be  made  unto  or 
between  any  of  its  Members ;  and  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  shall  not,  and  may  not  make  any  dividend,  gift,  or  bonus  in 
money,  unto  or  between  any  of  it^  Members. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

Ot  TBM 

TmRTY-FIRST  ANKIVEBSABT  MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETr, 

Jffdd  an  the  20th  May,  1854, 
SIR  QEORQE   THOMAS  STAUNTON,  BART., 


YICI-FBEaiDXNT, 


IN  THE  CHAIR. 


The  Chairman  stated  to  the  Meeting  that  he  was  very  sorry  to 
inform  them  that  they  would  be  deprived  of  the  attendance  of 
the  Noble  President  of  the  Society;  who  was  unhappily  confined  to 
his  room  by  seyere  indisposition.  His  Lordship  has  expressed  his 
great  regret  at  losing  the  gratification  of  taking  the  Chair  on  the 
present  occasion, — a  regret  in  which  they  would  all,  with  himself, 
ainoerely  participate. 


THE  FOLLOWING  REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

WAS  BEAD  BT  B.  CLABKK,  BBQ.,  BONOBABT  BBOBKTABT  l'-^ 

The  Council  of  tlie  Royal  Asiatic  Society  liare  to  report,  that  the 
accession  of  Members  to  the  Society  in  the  year  just  closed^  though  it 
has  fallen  short  of  the  increase  during  the  preceding  twelve  months,  is 
larger  than  the  average  of  several  years  preceding  the  abolition  of  the 
entrance  fees.    The  number  of  New  Members  is  17;*  that  of  retire- 

*£Ieetton8:— 1.  Lient-Col.  F.  Abbott,  C.R  {  2.  The  Rev.  William 
Arthur ;  3.  N.  B.  £.  fiaiUie,  Eeq.i  4.  Captain  I.  J.  Clmpraan ;  5.  S.  S. 
Dickenaon,  Esq.;  6.  Thomas  Geo.  Houch,  Esq.;  7*  Benjamin  HoU,  Esq.; 
8.  T.  F.  Hughes,  Esq.;  9.  The  Rev.  D.  J.  Heath;  10.  Charles  MacFarlane, 
Esq.;  11,  James  T.  Mackenzie,  Esq.;  12.  Joseph  Mayer,  Esq.,  F.S.A. ; 
13.  John  £.  Marks,  Esq;  14.  Lieut-Col.  P.  M.  Melville;  16.  The  Rev. 
R.  P.  Smith ;  16.  John  White,  Esq.;  17.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Tnunpp. 

b 
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ments,  11  ;*  and  the  deaths  of  Msmbers,  reeident  and  non-feeident,  has 
amount  to  14 ;  +  and  of  Foreign  Members,  oiie4  Among  the  deceased 
members  the  Society  has  to  hmient  the  loss  of  three  distingmshed 
names : — 

The  Rbv.  William  Honov  Mill  was  bom,  it  is  believed,  about  the 
year  1792,  and  entered  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  1809.  His 
previous  education  was  pursued  chiefly  under  Dr.  Belsham,  a  celebrated 
Unitarian  preacher;  and,  although  it  liad  but  partially  prepared  him  for 
his  University  career,  had  furnished  Mm  with  an  extent  of  general  know- 
ledge, and  a  degree  of  proficiency  in  metaphysical  and  theological 
studies,  very  unusual  among  young  men  of  his  age,  and  influencing  the 
whole  subsequent  tenor  of  his  intellectual  life.  Whatever  the  defects  of 
his  academic  preparation,  they  were  soon  repaired  by  his  unwearied 
application  and  vigorous  mind;  and,  before  long,  he  became  equally 
distinguished  for  matliematical  and  classical  attainments,  making  him- 
self at  the  same  time  conversant  with  various  blanches  of  Oriental 
study,  particularly  Hebrew  and  Arabic.  He  took  the  degree  of  ^th 
wrangler  in  1813 — ^a  year  in  which  the  first  and  second  on  the  list  were 
Sir  John  Ilerschel  and  Dr.  Peacock ;  and,  in  1814,  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College  in  preference  to  numerous  and  able  competi- 
toi-s,  amongst  whom  were  the  two  classical  medallists  of  the  year. 
During  the  next  five  years  he  resided  in  the  University,  and  directed 
his  attention  especially  to  the  Oriental  languages,  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers^  and  other  departments  of  profane  and  sacred  learning.  In 
1820,  he  was  nominated  Principal  of  Bishop's  College,  Calcutta,  thea 
recently  established  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Bishop  Middleton.  That  learned  prelate's 
opinion  of  his  new  principal  is  emphatically  expressed  in  an  extract 
from  a  letter  written  by  him  in  October  1821:— "His  (Dr.  Mill's) 
attainments  are  indeed  pre-eminent.  It  would  be  an  honour  to  any 
learned  establishment  to  have  such  a  man  at  the  head  of  it."  The 
Bishop's  successors  invariably  expressed  the  same  high  estimate  of  the 
merits  of  the  Principal  of  Bishop's  College. 

*  Retirements  of  Resident  and  Non-resident  Members :— 1.  Major  W. 
De  Winton ;  2.  Dr.  Hugh  Falconer  (struck  off) ;  a  Major  F.  8.  Sotheby 
(struck  off)  ;  4.  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Angus ;  5.  Lieut. -Col.  W.  BorUiwick ;  6.  Thomas 
Henry,  Esq.;  7«  Major  H.  Huddleston ;  8.  Sir  James  Law  Luahington; 
9.  Joseph  Mussabini,  Esq.;  10.  Sir  Henry  Roper;  11.  Sir  Robert  Campbell. 

f  Deaths,  Resident  and  Non-Resident :  —  1.  Sir  William  Bethun; 
2.  The  Earl  Brownlow ;  3.  A.  H.  Hamilton,  Esq.;  4.  Lieut-Oen.  T.  P.  Smith; 
6.  George  Stratton,  Esq.;  6.  Lieut.-Gen.  F.  W.  Wilson;  ^.  The  Hon.  Robert 
H.  Clive ;  8.  Forbes  Falconer,  Esq. ;  9.  Gleorge  J.  Gk>rdon,  Esq. ;  10.  Sir 
Richard  Jenkins;  11.  The  Rer.  William  Linwood;  12.  The  Rer.  Dr.  W. 
H.  Mill ;  13.  Charles  Stokes,  Esq.;  14.  Lord  Colbome. 

t  Deaths,  Foreign  and  Corresponding  Member8:-"^1.  Professor  6«  F. 
Grot^end. 
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Iminediately  afkr  metimiiig  ohaige  of  hiB  office^  Dr.  WOO.  engaged  In 
the  siadies  which  he  ooiuidered  eflsential  to  a  free  oommimication  with 
the  natire  mindy  whether  Mohammedan  or  Hindu — ^the  acqmrement 
both  of  the  Temacular  and  learned  languages.  Obtaining  a  suffident 
conrenancy  with  Hindustani  for  ordinary  interconrBe,  he  set  diligently 
to  work  on  maintaining  and  improving  hia  preyiona  acquaintance  with 
Arabic  and  Persian,  and  on  mastering  the  Sanscrit  langnage.  These 
studies  he  prosecuted  with  unremitting  assiduity  during  the  whole  of 
his  stay  in  India,  and  with  proportionate  success,  keeping  them,  how- 
ever, subordinate  to  the  main  objects  of  his  appointment—the  dissemi- 
nation of  sound  knowledge,  and  of  Christian  truth.  With  this  view,  he 
prepared  a  series  of  Notes  on  the  choice  of  Sanscrit  equivalents  for 
Scripture  terms;  he  supervised  a  corrected  translation  of  ** Bridge's 
Algebra"  into  Arabic;  and  contributed  to  complete  and  publish  an 
Arabic  venion  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with  the  Psalms  of 
David,  under  tiie  designation  of  '^Litui^gia  Anglicana."  His  great 
work,  however,  was  his  *^Christa  Sangita,"  the  Life  of  our  Saviour, 
rendered  into  Sanscrit  from  his  own  original  compilation,  the  principles 
of  which  are  explained  in  an  interesting  dissertation  in  English,  pre- 
fixed to  the  volume.  The  work  consists  of  four  parts;  the  first  relates 
the  genealogy  and  birth  of  Christ;  the  second,  the  occurrences  of 
his  early  ministry;  the  third  contfuns  the  account  of  his  ministration; 
and  the  fourth  narrates  his  death  and  resurrection.  The  narrative  is 
translated  firom  the  Evangelists,  but  embodies  many  passages  of  the 
historical  and  prophetic  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  whole  is  in 
metre,  in  the  usual  measure  of  the  Puranas,  with  occasional  passages  in 
a  more  elevated  strain.  It  comprises  rather  more  than  five  thousand 
stanzas,  in  correct  and  not  unfrequently  elegant  Sanscrit  Its  merits 
were  fully  acknowledged  by  the  Pundits,  who  assigned  to  its  author 
the  title  of  one  of  their  most  celebrated  poets — the  modem  Kalidasa. 
The  work  is  eminentiy  calculated  to  present  the  history  and  character 
of  the  Divine  Author  of  Christianity  to  the  learned  classes  of  the  Hindu 
community  in  an  attractive  and  instructive  form. 

Although  devoted  to  the  duties  of  the  college,  and  the  literary 
laboun  connected  with  his  position.  Dr.  Mill  was  not  indifierent  to  the 
educational  advance  of  the  natives,  nor  to  the  literaiy  labours  of  his 
countrymen.  He  always  gave  ready  and  jnost  efiicient  assistance  at  the 
periodical  examinations  of  the  Sanscrit  and  Arabic,  and  Hindu  Colleges, 
taking,  in  especial,  the  department  of  mathematics.  Soon  after  his 
arrival,  also,  he  joined  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  and  was  one  of  its 
most  zealous  supporters.  For  some  yean  before  leaving  India,  he  was 
one  of  its  Yioe-Preaidents;  and  was  an  occasional  and  valuable  contri- 

t2 
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bntor  to  the  Jamnal  oondnctod  byiU  sealaiis  and  able  Seeretaiy,  Mr. 
James  Priiuep.  The  second  Tolnme  contains  a  portion  of  the  KnmdTa 
SanibhAT%  a  poem  by  Kilidis  on  the  Bkth  of  Knmajra^  translated  &om 
Sanscrit  into  English  verse^  by  Dr.  Mill,  and  illustrated  by  notes»  which 
are  remarkable  for  their  clasnca!,  as  well  as  Oriental  eradition,  parti- 
enlarly  cm  the  subject  of  Greek  metres,  which  the  learned  author  was 
in  the  habit  of  comparing  with  those  of  Sanscrit  prosody.  In  the  third 
Tolumey  Dr.  Mill  appears  foremost  amongst  the  disooreren  of  the 
remains  of  antiquity,  hitherto  locked  up  in  illegible  charscteiB,  but 
which  were  now,  for  the  first  time,  deciphered  through  the  ingenuity^ 
and  ability  of  James  Prinsep  and  his  colleagues.  Notice  baring  beeo. 
drawn  to  the  inscriptions  on  the  column  at  Allahabad,  and  some  attempts 
baring  been  made  to  read  them,  Dr.  Mill  gave  to  the  Journal,  in  Match 
1834,  his  restoration  and  translation  of  one  of  the  two  inscriptiona  on 
the  column,  determining  the  value  of  the  characters,  and  placing  the 
purport  of  the  record  beyond  doubt.  Other  essays  of  a  similar  and 
successful  nature  followed.  In  the  Journal  of  July  1836,  is  the  resto- 
ration and  translation  of  an  inscription  found  in  a  ruined  temple  in  the 
Shekawati  country,  and  till  then  undeciphered ;  and  in  the  Journal  of 
July  1837,  we  have  the  restoration  and  translation  of  an  inscription  on 
the  Bhitari  Ut,  with  critical  and  historical  remarks.  There  are  other 
communications  by  Dr.  Mill,  of  less  extent  in  the  Journal,  all  con- 
tributing to  threw  valuable  light  on  the  ancient  histoiy  of  India.  We 
have  also  a  valuable  piece  of  Arabic  criticism  in  remarks  upon  a  manu- 
script of  the  *^  Thousand  and  one  Nights.''  The  observations  on  the 
Bhitari  inscription  closed  his  literary  labours  in  India,  as  at  the  end  of 
1837,  he  returned  to  his  native  country.  The  Bengal  Society  expressed 
their  sense  of  his  extraordinary  merit  by  a  suitable  address^  and  by 
placing  a  bust  of  him,  executed  by  Sir  Francis  Chantrey,  in  their  hall 
in  Calcutta.  Their  address,  and  his  reply — documents  of  great  interest, 
"-Bxe  recorded  in  the  Journal  of  October  1837. 

At  the  time  tiiat  the  Sanscrit  Professorship  was  founded  at  Oxford, 
Dr.  Mill  was  a  candidate  for  the  appointment.  He  was  very  nearly 
being  successful ;  and  wa8>  no  doubt,  eminently  qualified  for  the  ofiice. 
Whatever  disappointment  he  might  have  experienced  from  the  cireum- 
stance  was  more  than  compensated  by  the  justice  which  was  rendered  to 
his  merits  when  he  finally  returned.  He  was  shorUy  afterwards  chosen  as 
his  chaplain  by  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  and  was,  after  some 
time,  presented  to  a  valuable  living,  but  he  was  also  nominated  Chris- 
tian Advocate  at  Cambridge ;  and  in  1848  was  elected  Regius  Professor 
of  Hebrew  in  the  same  university,  with  a  canonry  in  £]y  Cathedral. 
He  was  now  in  a  position  well  suited  to  his  tastes  and  habits,  and  with 
every  prospect  of  adding  to  his  usefulness  and  reputation,  when  an 
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Aoeidental  indispoftition  shortened  his  valuable  career,  and  frostiaied  the 
reasonable  hopes  of  himself  and  his  friends.  He  died  in  December  last^ 
leaving  behind  him  the  reputation  of  a  profound  Oriental  scholar,  an 
eminent  divine,  and  an  amiable  man. 

Professor  Forbrs  Falconer  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Aberdeen,  on 
the  10th  of  September,  1805,  and  was  the  second  and  only  surviving  son 
of  Gilbert  Falconer,  Esq.,  of  Braeside,  Fifeshire.  Having  completed 
bis  early  studies  at  the  Grammar  School,  he  became  First  Competition 
Bursar  at  Marischal  College,  gained  the  silver  pen  in  the  Greek  class, 
and  disputed,  with  much  credit,  for  the  honours  of  a  Mathematical  Bur* 
BBTship.  Specimens  of  his  taste  and  progress  in  his  classical  studies 
appeared  in  some  metrical  translations  from  the  Greek  Anthology,  which 
were  published,  though  without  his  name,  in  the  local  periodicals  of 
that  time. 

Mr.  Falconer  had  already  evinced  a  strong  predilection  for  the  study 
of  the  languages  of  the^  East.  Before  he  had  attained  his  twentieth 
year,  he  attended  the  Hebrew  lectures  of  Professor  Bentley,  in  Aberdeen, 
and  acquired  an  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  sacred  language 
and  of  its  cognate  dialects.  He  also,  though  at  that  time  untaught, 
made  considerable  progress  in  the  study  of  Arabic  and  Persian*  His 
enthusiasm  in  these  studies  increasing  with  his  advancement  in  them, 
he  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  the  most  able  continental 
Orientalists.  With  this  view  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  where,  for  nearly 
five  years,  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Baron  de  Sacy  in  Arabic,  M.  de 
Chezy  in  Persian,  and  M.  Garcin  de  Tassy  in  Hindustani ;  by  his  ac- 
quirement of  this  last  language,  he  made  a  valuable  addition  to  those  he 
already  possessed,  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  learned  and  amiable  Pro- 
fessor of  that  Cours,  was  the  commencement  of  a  friendship  which  formed 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  associations  of  his  literary  life.  Subsequently 
Mr.  Falconer  attended  also  the  classes  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
Grerman  Orientalists,  especially  at  the  University  of  Gottingen.  After 
TOtaming  for  a  short  time  to  his  native  city,  he  finally  settled  in  London, 
where  he  established  himself  as  a  teacher  of  Oriental  languages,  prin* 
cipally  for  the  preparation  of  youth  intended  for  the  two  establishmenta 
of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company,  or  qualifying  themselves  by 
private  atudy  for  civil  or  military  service  in  the  East* 

A  vacancy  occurring  in  the  Professorship  of  Oriental  languages  in 
the  London  Univeruty,  Mr.  Falconer  was  unanimously  elected  to  that 
Chair;  but  the  inconvenience  of  attending  pupils  at  a  dutance  fix>m  his 
own  residence,  and  the  difficulty  of  giving  popularity  to  a  public  class 
in  a  branch  of  study  little  patronized  in  this  country,  caused  him  after- 
wards to  retire  from  an  appointment  which  conferred  little  g^  no  publio 
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fuaej  and  which,  heing  entirely  withont  oidowmeiity  ofi«l»d  bni  miail 
z«eompenfle  for  the  raluable  time  devoted  to  its  dntiea.  In  the  year 
19S9,  hanng  then  jott  completed  hb  thirty-fourth  year,  Mr.  Falconiv 
was  again  a  candidate  for  a  Profeasonhip  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  On  this  occasion  the  omission  of  personal  can- 
vaanng,  to  which  the  natnial  timidity  and  haahfnlncas  of  hia  character 
preaoited  an  insnrmoiuitable  obatade,  proved  the  only  caoae  of  his 
ftilnre  in  an  appointment  for  which  he  was  pre-eminently  qualified  by 
hia  previous  studiesy  and  stnmgly  recommended  by  the  high  testi- 
monials he  received  ftom  all  the  most  distinguished  Oriental  aftbaiaii  and 
professors,  both  in  (keat  Britain  and  on  the  Continent 

Not  wholly  abandoning  hia  desire  to  return  to  his  native  oonntfy,  and 
to  exchange  the  laborioos  but  unthankful  duties  of  private  teaching  for 
the  literary  ease  and  retirement  of  a  proifessorahipy  Mr.  Falconer  con- 
tinued to  devote  his  time  to  the  numerous  pupils  hb  increasing  repu- 
tation had  gained  for  him,  and  employed  himself  also,  oceasixmBDy,  as  a 
translator  of  official  documents  for  the  East  Lidia  G(»npany,  as  well  as 
of  those  derived  from  other  sources.  During  his  intervals  of  leisure  he 
amused  himself  with  various  literary  researches,  chiefly  in  oonneodoa 
with  the  poetry  and  philosophy  of  the  East  His  fiivourite  walk  in 
these  studies  was  the  poetic  literature  of  the  Persians^  and,  especially, 
of  the  poets  of  the  Sufi  class,  who  have  given  utterance  to  their  mystie 
enthusiasm  in  the  most  impassioned  and  admired  compositions  in  that 
language  Of  this  species  of  literature.  Professor  Falconer  contributed 
from  time  to  time,  short  extracts  and  translations  to  the  ^Asiatic  Jour- 
nal," a  periodical  which  offered  to  Orientalists  the  advantage  of  an  easier 
and  more  speedy  mode  of  publication,  as  well  as  of  the  reoq)tion  of 
essays  and  fragments  of  a  more  miscellaneous  character  than  those  to 
whieh  are  devoted  the  graver  transactions  of  our  own  and  other  Asiatic 
Societies.  Some  of  these  contributions  of  Mr.  Falconer  were  aho  of  a 
more  extended  nature,  comprising  analyses  of  native  works  from  unpub- 
lished MSS.  or  inedited  portions  of  poetry.  The  latter  were  chiefly 
from  the  ^  Bustfo,"  a  poem  which  seems  to  have  possessed  a  peculiar 
charm  for  its  accomplished  editor,  who  probably  found  in  the  calm, 
moral,  and  elegant  philosophy  of  its  author,  a  spirit  congenial  to  his 
ovm.  Of  the  *'  Bust&n**  he  published  ako  a  considerable  portion,  sepa- 
rately, in  text,  lithogmphed  from  his  own  transcript  in  a  minute,  but 
dear,  and  singularly  Oriental  style  of  penmaHship,  fai  which  art  he  had 
obtained  great  perfection  and  elegance.  The  translations  contributed  to 
the  '*  Asiatic  Journal'^  were  either  literal,  in  English  prose,  executed 
with  scrupulous  fid^ity  and  correctness;  or,  in  some  instances^  in 
rhymed  rerse;  and  these,  even  in  specimens  of  such  limited  extent,  dia- 
jiiaj  a  taste  and  geoJm,  which^  independ^t  oi  the^  merits  as  trans- 
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laiiona,  enUtle  their  author  to  distingoiBhed  credit  as  a  poet  Those  only 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  originals  can  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  a 
yeraified  translation  of  Persian  poetry ^--a  difficulty  which  occurs  in  a 
similar  process  in  all  languages^  but  which  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
peculiar  turn  of  thought  of  the  poets  of  the  East ;  and  it  may  with 
great  justice  be  asserted,  that,  from  the  earliest  specimens  presented  to 
the  European  public  in  the  versification  of  Sir  William  Jones^  the 
poetical  effi>rt8  of  Professor  Falconer  in  this  species  of  translation  are 
perfectly  unrivalled  and  unapproached. 

As  a  specimen  of  criticfd  research  we  should  notice  another  contri* 
bution  of  his  to  the  ^  Asiatic  Journal" — an  analytical  account  of  the 
^  Sindib&d  Nameh/'  of  which  a  MS.,  unpubUshed  and  hitherto  unde- 
scribed,  in  the  library  of  the  East  India  House,  affi>rded  a  subject  of 
much  interest  in  the  investigation  of  the  history  of  romance.  The 
'^Sindibdd  Nameh"  is  one  of  the  numerous  forms  under  which  has 
appeared,  in  nearly  ail  the  languages  of  Europe,  tlie  *^  Histoxia  Septem 
Sapientium ;''  a  work  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  original  of  most 
of  our  tales  of  fiction,  and  which,  in  literary  interest,  is  only  inferior 
perhaps  to  that  of  the  varied  and  widely  diffused  versionB  of  the 
^  Pancha  Tantra,"  and  its  successors.  The  notes  with  which  Professor 
Falconer  has  enriched  his  ^  analytical  account ''  exhibit,  though  on  a 
small  scale,  the  extensive  character  of  his  critical  and  philological 
acquirements,  in  the  illustration  of  a  subject  which  had  already  engaged 
the  attention  of  Dacier,  De  Sacy,  and  of  M.  Loiseleur  de  Longchamps. 

Within  the  last  few  years  Professor  Falconer  received  a  diploma  as 
LLJ>.  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  an  honour  unsolicited  by 
himself,  but  conferred  on  him  solely  as  a  mark  of  respect  from  his 
college^  and  in  acknowledgment  of  the  credit  he  had  reflected  on  the 
place  of  his  early  education  by  his  accomplishments  and  learning. 
He  was  at  an  early  age  a  member  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris, 
to  which  he  was  elected  at  the  recommendation  of  Baron  Silvestre 
De  Sacy;  and  very  recently  was  made  an  honoraiy  member  of 
the  American  Oriental  Society.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Society  for  the  Publication  of  Oriental  Texts,  to  which  he  was  in- 
duced to  lend  his  valuable  services  as  editor  of  the  ''  Heft  Aureng, 
or  Seven  Poems  of  J&mi,"  the  publication  of  which  had  been 
recommended  to  the  Committee  by  Mr,  Bardoe  Elliott  of  Calcutta^ 
who  contributed  a  handsome  donation  in  furtherance  of  the  under* 
taking.  Yielding  to  the  solicitations  of  those  friends  who  were 
anxious  that  his  talents,  though  fully  appreciated  in  his  own  circle, 
should  be  more  frilly  made  known  to  the  Oriental  world  by  some 
publication  of  importance  and  extent,  Professor  Falconer  accepted 
the  gratuitous   labour,  and  in  the  year  1848  edited  the   ^^Tohfiit 
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qI  Ahr£r/  the  fint  poem  of  that  seriesy  followed  by  the  text  of 
**  Sal&min  and  Abs&l**  in  I860*  His  merits  as  an  editor,  as  displayed  in 
the  critical  care  and  fidelity  with  which  he  prepared  these  texts,  are 
acknowledged  by  Professor  Johnson  in  the  preftice  to  his  ''  Arabic  and 
Persian  Dictionary,**  who  considered  himself  indebted  to  them  for  some 
Talnable  snggestions  for  his  new  edition*  Professor  Falconer's  laboars 
in  the  publication  of  these  texts  were  intermpted  by  his  premature 
death*  His  illness  was  as  unexpected  as  dangerous.  In  the  spring  of 
the  last  year,  1863^  a  sudden  and  general  derangement  of  the  system  so 
completely  prostrated  his  strength,  that  his  friends  hardly  dared  to  hope 
eren  for  his  temporary  reooyery.  Judicious  care,  liowever,  and  skilful 
medical  assbtance  so  far  restored  him  as  to  permit  him  later  to  try 
tlie  effect  of  change  of  air  and  ;scene  in  a  Tint  to  Scotknd ;  but,  on  his 
return  to  London,  a  violent  attack  on  the  lungs,  consequent  on  a  serere 
cold,  exhausted  his  constitution,  already  impaired  by  illnesi^  and  termi* 
nated  in  his  death  on  the  7th  of  Norember  of  the  same  year. 

The  personal  character  of  Dr.  Falconer  was  most  exemplary  in  every 
relation  of  life.  Mild,  unassuming,  kindly,  and  eminentiy  single* 
hearted,  it  was  indeed  impossible  to  know  him  without  loving  and 
esteeming  him.  From  those  members  of  our  Society,  to  whom,  from 
his  extreme  diffidence  of  character  and  the  retired  nature  of  his  habits, 
he  was  but  little  known  as  a  visitor  at  our  meetings,  he  may  have  passed 
away  almost  without  notice;  but  his  merits  ss  a  scholar,  and  his  virtues 
as  a  friend,  cannot  but  be  appreciated  by  those  few  who  enjoy  the  sad 
privilege  of  lamenting  his  loss. 

May  it  be  permitted  to  conclude  this  hasty  and  imperfect  tribute  to 
his  memory,  with  the  sentiment  of  the  Roman  poet,  though  not  ex- 
pressed in  one  of  the  languages  specially  connected  with  the  objects  of 
this  Society  I 

^*  His  ssltem  soeranulem  donis,  et 
fongu  inaai  munere.*^ 

Db.  Grotbfeiti)  was  bom  on  the  9th  of  June,  1775.  He  received  the 
rudiments  of  education  in  the  school  of  his  native  place,  and  afterwards 
at  Ilfeld.  In  the  year  I7d5,  he  was  admitted  to  the  University  of 
Gottingen;  and,  within  a  couple  of  years,  through  the  interest  of 
Heyne,  with  whom  he  contracted  an  intimate  friendship,  he  was  named 
to  a  tutonhip  in  the  Gymnasium.  Two  yean  after  this  he  printed  an 
erudite  essay,  ^*  De  Pasigraphia  sive  scriptura  universali,"  the  writing  of 
which  had  probably  led  to  his  appointment.  After  several  further 
steps  in  the  educational  career,  he  was  promoted,  in  1821,  to  the 
Directonhip  of  the  Lyceum  at  Hanover,  an  office  which  he  held  until 
his  retirament  from  active  duties  in  1848* 
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Dr.  Grotefend  contributed  to  classical  literatune  seyeral  grammatical 
and  educational  works  which  enjoy  a  considerable  reputation  in  Ger-^ 
many.  But  he  is  best  known^  both  at  home  and  abroad^  by  his  earnest 
and  successful  efforts  in  the  decipherment  of  ancient  inscriptions.  In 
thb  path,  tlie  most  striking  instance  of  success,  begun  by  the  happiest 
conjectures  and  followed  up  with  great  industry  and  acumen,  was  hi9 
discoyeiy  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  characters  of  the  Persian 
Cuneiform  alphabet,— «  commencement  which  he  would  probably  hare 
canied  out  to  the  splendid  results  since  derived  from  the  united  efforts 
of  Bumouf,  Lassen,  Bawlinson,  and  Hincks,  if  he  had  been  acquainted 
with  the  Zend  and  Sanscrit,  in  a  cognate  dialect  of  which  the  principal 
portion  of  the  monument  of  Behistun  was  engrayed,  but  which,  at  the 
early  period  when  Dr.  Grotefend  studied  and  wrote,  was  wholly  unknown 
to  continental  scholars.  The  key  furnished  was  not  unused  by  its  dia-> 
oorerer,  and  the  several  essays  which  he  subsequently  pubUshed  at 
Hanover  and  Gottingen  until  the  year  in  which  he  died,  are  all  valuable 
for  the  material  which  they  furnished,  and  the  ingenious  dissectiona 
they  contained,  and  more  especially  for  the  sagacious  collation  of  similar 
passages  found  in  different  monuments,  under  the  most  singular  cali- 
graphic  disguises,  which  appear  to  have  been  contrived  rather  to  conceal 
the  meaning  of  the  inscriptions  than  to  contribute  a  record  of  their 
contents.  In  the  same  spirit,  Dr.  Grotefend  wrote  his  Rudiments  of 
the  Umbrian  and  Oscan  languages,  in  eight  successive  numbers,  a  copy 
of  which  is  upon  our  shelves ;  in  this  work  he  carefully  pointed  out  the 
connexion  of  those  forgotten  old-Italian  languages  with  their  more 
fortunate  sister-tongue,  which  the  arms  and  policy  of  the  LaUn  con* 
querors  diffused  over  so  large  a  portion  of  Europe. 

This  work  was  followed  by  another  *^  On  the  Geography  and  Histoiy 
of  Old  Italy,'*  which  appeared  at  Hanover  in  five  successive  fasciculi 
from  1840  to  1842.  Dr.  Grotefend's  paper  on  the  Lycian  and  Phrygian 
Inscriptions  appeared  in  the  Transactions  of  our  Society  in  1833.. 
The  results  of  his  labours  on  this  subject  were  not  considerable ;  and 
this  we  may  fairly  ascribe  to  the  small  amount  of  data  at  his  disposal^ 
and  the  inherent  difficulty  of  the  subject,  because  the  subsequent  disK 
covery  of  a  much  larger  mass  of  materials,  and  the  efforts  of  several 
learned  and  ingenious  men,  have  not  added  much  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  structure  and  affinities  of  the  language  of  Lycia. 

We  learn  from  a  gentleman  who  was  many  years  a  pupil  of  Dr.. 
Grotefend  that,  although  he  was  considered  by  persona  not  in  hia 
intimacy,  to  be  of  a  cold  and  reserved  character,  wholly  occupied  witli. 
his  recondite  studies,  and  uninterested  in  anything  beyond  them,  this 
leamed.  man  was  really  full  of  feeling,  and  endowed  with  an  almost 
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child-like  gimplieiiyy  whioh  tndeared  him  to  all  thoM  who  w«e  of  the 
circle  of  hie  frieads. 

When  teechiogy  he  heceme  eloquent.  Etcx/  part  of  a  Icemi 
f umialied  matter  for  bringing  forward  his  gnat  stores  of  informatioiiy 
which  he  poared  out  to  his  deUghted  pupils, — ^rather  exciting  them  to 
efibrts  for  the  disooyeiy  of  what  was  stall  to  be  found,  than  detailing  the 
things  already  known;  these  he  was  inclined  to  kare  to  the  industry  of 
his  scholars;  a  mode  of  teaching  calculated  to  sUr  up  the  beet  effiuts  of 
young  men  of  geniu%  though  perfaape  not  so  fitted  for  the  dulness  of  an 
aTcrage  pnpiL 

Dr«  Grotefend  was  one  of  those  men  who  from  childhood  to  old  sge 
follow  up  one  unyaried  plan  of  study  with  unflinching  tenacity*  He 
was  posssssed  of  an  extraordinary  memory  and  excellent  health,  whidk 
allowed  him  to  study  from  the  earliest  morning  until  late  at  night, 
without  stint  or  rekxation.  His  greatest  pleasure  was  in  the  exercise 
of  his  professorial  duties;  and  he  has  left  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils 
the  moet  aiFectionate  recollections  of  his  kind  and  unremitting  endea- 
vours to  promote  their  progress  in  their  studies,  and  to  ensure  their  weU- 
being  while  under  his  care. 

After  the  publication  nf  his  inaugural  esny,  mentioned  before.  Dr. 
Grotefend,  in  addition  to  seyend  elementary  writings,  produced  the 
following  works,  so  £ur  as  haye  come  to  our  knowledge: 
4  Elements  of  German  Prosody.    Gieswn,  1816. 

An  improyed  Edition  of  the  great  Latin  Grammar  of  Wenck.  2  yob. 
Fnnkfort,  1823. 

Smaller  Latin  Grammar.    Fiankfort,  1825. 

First  Essay  on  the  decipherment  of  the  Cuneiform  character^ 
published  as  an  Appendix  to  Heeren's  Researches.  In  the  English 
translation  of  Heeren,  Oxford,  1833,  it  is  in  the  2nd  yoL  p.  313. 

Various  Contributions  to  the  decipherment  of  Persian,  Babylonian, 
and  Assyrian  Inscriptions  were  published  suceeesiyely  in  1837, 1840^ 
and  1863,  at  Hanoyer;  and  in  1846, 1860,  at  Gottingen. 

He  also  published,  at  Gdttingen,  in  1861,  hia  '^Anlage  and  Zer- 
stomng  der  Geb&nde  zu  Nimmd.''  (Erection  and  Destruction  of  the 
Buildings  at  Nimrud.) 

Of  his  other  writings,  we  haye  seen  his  **  History  of  the  Lyceum  of 
Hanoyer,"  printed  at  Hanoyer,  in  1833;  and  his  treatise  on  the  "Bias 
and  Progress  (Aufbldhen)  of  the  City  of  Hanoyer  from  the  earliest 
periods  to  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,"  Hanoyer,  1848  ;  and  an 

ly  ^On  the  Literary  career  of  Horace,"  Hanoyer,  1849. 

The  Council  had  hoped  to  have  seen  in  this  room  and  on  the  present 
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oecarion  their  Talned  fnend  Colonel  Bawliiiso%  and  tiiey  had  intended  in 
that  case  to  propose  him  as  a  member  of  thehr  bod  j,  but  they  hear 
with  regret  that  political  events  will  not  permit  him  to  return  to  Eng- 
land for  some  time ;  this  he  himself  laments^  as  he  had  hoped  to 
be  enabled  to  dedicate  himself  for  some  long  period  to  the  work  of 
ananging  and  bringing  out  the  resulta  of  his  labours*  For  this  pur- 
pose he  had  abeady  di^tohed  to  England,  under  care  of  Mr.  Hodder^ 
all  the  tablets,  eylinden,  rocabularies,  syllabaria,  &c.,  for  the  British 
Museum,  which  will  probably  be  soon  in  this  country.  He  consolea 
himself,  however,  with  the  prospect  of  the  important  work  which  he 
may  still  achieve,  for  he  observes,  in  a  late  communication,  ^the 
vast  mass  of  Chaldeean  legends,  which  oome  pouring  in  from  all  quarters, 
will  find  me  in  ample  occupation  during  the  few  hours  which  political 
business,  and  the  withering  climate  of  Baghdad,  will  leave  at  my  dis- 
posal during  the  summer." 

Disappointed  as  we  thus  are  of  the  presence  of  Colonel  Bawlinson, 
it  wiU  be  interesting  to  the  meeting  to  receive  a  brief  account  of  the 
progress  of  his  discoveries  during  the  last  twelre  months.  The  Council 
have  therefore  great  pleasure  in  submitting  the  following  remimi  by 
Mr.  Korris  of  the  chief  points  in  the  Colonel's  communications  to  himself, 
which  are  frequoit  and  fall  of  details. 

The  most  recent,  as  well  as  the  most  important  discovery,  in  an 
historical  and  geographical  point  of  view,  is  that  of  another  obelisk,  in 
the  south-east  comer  of  the  great  mound  of  Kimrud,  and  erected  by 
Shamasphul,  the  son  of  Shalmanubara  or  Shalambara,  who  raised  the 
similar  and  well-known  obelisk  in  the  British  Museum,  and  of  which 
a  cast  is  now  in  this  house.  This  obelisk  is  described  as  being  six 
feet  nine  inches  in  height,  and  nine  feet  square,  meaning,  of  course,  nine 
feet  in  periphery;  It  is  of  very  fine  limestone,  and  is  rounded  at  the 
top.  On  one  side,  a  king  is  boldly  represented  ''within  an  arched 
frame,'*  like  the  one  given  at  p.  d51  of  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
having  the  same  Assyrian  symbols  over  his  head,  and  the  cross  like  that 
of  Malta  on  his  breast.  The  obelisk  is  of  more  irregular  and  uncouth 
shape  than  tl^  one  we  have ;  it  stands  on  a  pedestal,  which  is  sunk 
very  deep  in  the  ground ;  and  as  the  obelisk  and  pedestal  are  all  in  one 
piece,  it  is  feared  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  break  off  a  large  portion  for 
the  convenience  of  carriage.  There  is  an  inscription  on  the  other  three 
sides  of  this  obelisk,  casts  of  which  have  been  sent  to  Colonel  Raw- 
linson  at  Baghdad.  They  are  in  the  hieratic  Assyrian*  character,  of 
which  a  specimen  exists  in  London  upon  Lord  Aberdeen's  blaclc  Stone ; 
but  the  alphabet  varies  in  some  points  from  the  ordinary  Assyrian  cha- 
racter, and  it  required  some  study  before  it  could  be  read  with  fluency. 
The  difference,  however,  13  not  greater,  perhaps,  than  that  which  ecadsts 
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between  some  of  the  more  ornate  fonns  of  what  we  call  old  English  or 
black  letter,  and  the  ordinary  type  of  our  printed  books. 

The  date  of  the  obelisk  is  abont  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century, 
Bjc  The  inscription  is  divided  into  four  colamns,  and  contains  225  lines. 
It  begins  with  the  usual  invocations  to  the  gods  of  Assyria ;  and  then 
goes  on  to  recordy  in  the  following  words,  a  domestic  revolution  begun 
by  hu   elder  brother.     ^*  Asshur-dan-pal  raised  a  revolt  against  his 
father  Shalambar ;  as  my  elder  brother,  he  was  guardian  of  the  whole 
country  (?),  but  he  threw  it  into  revolt,  and  prepared  for  battle.     The 
men  of  Upper  and  Lower  Assyria  he  joined  with  him,  and  he  appointed 
leaders  to  command  the  cities,  and  to  lead  the  inhabitants  to  battle  to 
fight  for  him.*'    Then  follows  a  list  of  twenty-seven  cities^  most  of 
which  are  obscure,  but  the  concluding  names  are  well  known*     Asshur 
(Shirgat),  Arabhka  (Arrhapachitis),  Arab-il  (Arbela),  as  far  as  Amida 
(Diarbekir),  Tel-apni  (about  Orfa),  and  Khindan  (Irban  on  the  Khabour). 
The  inscription  proceeds :  ^  These  twenty-seven  strong  places  revolted 
against  Shalambar,  my  father,  and  adhered  to  Asshur-dan-pal ;  by  the 
assistance  of  the  great  gods  I  reduced  them  all  under  my  yoke."    Then 
follow  details  of  the  King's  wars.    In  his  firrt  year,  he  invades  the 
frontiers  of  Nahiri(Naharaina)  and  fixes  the  limits  of  Assyria  Proper,  from 
Bishadira  of  Nahiri,  on  the  north,  to  Kar-Shakmbar,  below  Shagamista 
and  Zaddi,  the  borders  of  Akkadim  (or  Babylonia)  on  the  south ;   and, 
again,  from  Ingita  and  Haridi,  on  the  north-west,  to  Sukha  {JJW  or 
Sohene,  north-west  part  of  Babylonia,  between  the  rivers)  on  the  south- 
east.   In  his  second  year,  he  sends  his  general  Mulil-Ashur  against 
Nahiri,  and  thb  chief  prosecutes  his  expedition  as  £Eur  as  the  sea  of  the 
setting  sun  (either  the  Euxine  or  the  Mediterranean).     His  chief  anta* 
gomst  is  Khartsina,  son  of  Mikdiara,  and  in  this  campaign  many  cities 
are  taken,  enemies  slain,  and  plunder  carried  off. 

In  the  third  year  the  King  crosses  the  Zab,  and  passes  through 
Tsilar  to  Nahiri;  receives  the  tribute  of  Dadiya,  of  Kliupuska  (named 
on  the  old  obelisk),  of  Khartsina,  son  of  Mikdiara,  of  Tsumpa,  of  Minni 
(Armenia?),  Bartsu,  and  Tahalla.  On  this  passage  the  Colonel  remarks: 
'^  I  am  now  of  opinion,  that  Bartsu  cannot  be  Persia.  It  is  evidently  a 
part  of  Armenia,  being  joined  both  here  and  on  the  old  obelisk  with 
Minni,  or  Ararat."  The  inscription  then  details  the  tribute  exacted, 
relates  the  ravages  and  plunder  of  Milida  (?),  and  describes  the  campaign 
in  this  mountainous  country.  The  triumphant  king  proceeds  onwards 
to  Ziruppunda ;  receives  the  tribute  of  several  kings,  whose  names  are 
doubtful.  The  campaign  in  Ziruppunda  is  described  in  detail.  A  king 
named  Pirishat  is  carried  into  slavery,  and  the  usual  plunder  follows. 
The  conqueror  receives  the  tribute  of  the  city  of  Tsibara,  and  tliere 
erects  a  stele^  on  which  he  inscribes  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  Asshur, 
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and  the  ftats  of  anns  achieved  hy  his  soldien  in  the  oonqnesi  of  Naluri; 
he  marches  on  to  Bfata  (Media),  and  describes  the  campaign  in  that 
quarter.  The  chief  city  is  named  Nahii.  He  next  attacks  Shirtsuarta, 
chief  of  Araaiasy  and  detaib  his  conqnest,  and  the  submissiony  tribute^ 
&Lc*y  of  his  opponent.  Then  follows  a  list  of  tributaries  who  made  their 
submission,  containing  26  names  of  chiefs,  and  their  cities;  and  they 
are  all  more  or  less  connected  with  Sintira  (?)  and  Artazirari,  kings  of 
Nahiri.  These  names  are  all  new,  and  many  of  them  very  difficult  to 
read,  but  they  will  be  useful  in  etymology.  They  are  all  Scy tho-Arian, 
arta  and  atpa  being  common  in  the  names  of  persons,  and  kin  and  ^M| 
the  usual  Medo-Scy  thic  prefix,  in  the  geographical  names.  The  royal 
record  then  gives  a  list  of  the  tribute  raised,  and  says  that  by  the  grace 
of  the  gods,  the  king  imposed  the  yoke  of  Assyria  upon  all  the  countries 
which  extended  from  the  mountain  district  of  Tsilar,  as  £ur  as  the  sea 
of  the  setting  sun,  that  is^  over  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Taurus 
range. 

The  annals  then  go  on  as  follows : — ^^  In  my  4th  year,  in  the  month 
of  Si  (?)  on  the  16th  day,  I  set  out  for  the  country  of  Babylonia.  I 
crossed  the  Zab;  on  the  skirts  of  the  mountains  I  killed  three  wild 
bulls*  I  ravaged  the  country  of  Epikh,  and  captured  the  temple  of  the 
city,  on  the  river  Turnat  (which  Col.  R.  thinks  is  the  Upper  ^ahrwan). 
The  fear  of  my  gods,  Asshur  and  the  Sun,  fell  upon  the  people  of  the 
country,  and  they  submitted  to  my  power.  The  men  of  the  country  I 
defeated,  and  I  gave  over  their  property  and  then*  gods  to  my  own 
people.  I  crossed  the  Turnat  by  a' bridge  (or  by  fording).  The  city  of 
Tikne,  and  200  towns  in  the  vicinity  I  destroyed,  and  overthrew,  and 
burnt  with  fire.  I  ravaged  the  country  of  Yalman,  and  attacked  the 
city  of  Diabina.  The  fear  of  Asshur  fell  on  the  people,  and  they  sub- 
mitted." More  details  follow,  all  in  the  same  style,  till  the  king  fedrly 
enters  Akkadim.  **  Then,''  he  adds,  '^the  people  feared  from  the  wrath 
of  my  victorious  troops,  and  from  the  power  of  my  army,  whose  con- 
quests were  not  to  be  arrested,  and  they  betook  themselves  to  the  city 
of  [a  name  not  read],  which  was  their  capital  city,  and  situated  on  the 
river  Surabbi,  the  waters  of  which  were  impassable  to  an  army,  and 
around  which  were  447  dependent  towns.  This  city  I  took  by  assault 
and  1  slew  18,000  of  the  garrison.  Their  blood  ran  like  the  waters  of 
the  rivers  which  surrounded  their  city;  3000  of  the  inhabitants  I  took 
alive.  The  wealth  or  arms  of  the  garrison,  plentiful  as  drops  of  rain,  I 
gave  over  to  my  troops;  the  city  I  destroyed  and  overthrew,  and  burned 
with  fire.  Then  Merodach betook  himself  to  his  army:  he  col- 
lected the  Chaldsoans,  the  Elamites^  the  Nimri,  and  the  Aramaeans,  forces 
innumerable,  and  came  to  meet  me  in  battle »  On  the  river  Dab,  below 
the  city  of  [aa  above],  I  fought  with  hia  army,  and  their  auziliariefl^ 
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flBd  defeated  them;  6000  of  the  fighting  men  I  dew;  2000 1  took  tJire^ 
1000  chariots,  2000  tents,  the  royal  porilkm  and  Bbmdard,  and  tiie 
whole  camp  I  captured."    And  so  the  inscription  ends  ahraptly. 

After  giving  the  above  professedly  hasty  sketch  of  the  annab  of 
Shamasphul,  Colonel  Rawlinson  notices  a  few  points  of  the  geography  of 
Assyria,  at  that  early  period;  the  rivers  Surab  and  Dab,  he  believes  to 
be  tiie  Sura  and  Zab  of  the  Arabs,  the  left  branch  of  the  Euphrates, 
which  bifurcated  at  Babylon.  He  liad  formerly  supposed  the  Surab  to 
be  the  Kerkha,  but  he  believes  that  Shamasphul  could  not  have  gone  so 
far  without  much  more  fighting  than  is  narrated  in  the  annals.  He 
also  remarks  on  Akkadim  applying  here,  as  on]  the  older  obelisk,  to 
Babylonia  so  hx  north  as  tlie  Assyrian  frontier,  whereas,  in  after  times^ 
the  name  was  restricted  to  the  lower  country. 

The  Colonel  states  that  he  has  been  down  the  river  to  Besaorali^ 
whence  he  has  shipped  off  several  cases  for  the  British  Museum  and  the 
Crystal  Palace  by  the  Acbar  steam  frigate,  which  was  sent  up  fhnn 
Bombay  for  the  purpose;  so  that  we  may  expect  these  valuable  relics  in 
a  few  months. 

While  on  his  visit  to  Bassorah,  Colonel  Bawlinson  inspected  the 
Chaldsean  collection  making  in  the  south  by  Mr.  Taylor,  the  British 
Consul ;  and  he  has  sent  home,  as  a  result  of  a  hurried  examination, 
a  list  of  18  of  the  primitive  kings  of  Babylonia,  found  on  bricks,  cylin- 
ders, barrels,  vases,  and  other  relics;  and  20  names  of  persons  in  subor- 
dinate authority,  in  South  Chaldtea,  subject  to  the  Assyrian  kings  of  the 
Empire.  We  trust  that  we  have  here  the  nucleus  of  a  real  history  of 
Western  Asia,  cotemporaneous  with,  and  even  preceding,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Children  of  Israel  in  the  Holy  Land. 

The  excavations  of  Mr.  Taylor  at  Umgheir  have  satisfiictorily  proved 
the  architectural  plan  of  the  Babylonian  and  Chaldsean  temples,  shewing 
that  they  were  built  stage  upon  stage,  with  a  single  chamber  at  the 
summit  as  the  adytum;  in  fact,  in  precise  accordance  with  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Belus,  by  Herodotus,  i.  181. 

Five  cylinders  covered  with  writing  have  also  resulted  from  Mr. 
Taylor's  researches,  and  a  great  number  of  bricks,  with  names  of  kings 
not  found  on  the  monuments  previously  discovered.  From  these  relics 
Colonel  Rawlinson  has  sent  home  lists  of  names,  some  of  them  being 
of  monarchs  who  must  have  reigned  over  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia 
before  the  establishment  of  the  Assyrian  Empire;  and  others,  of  gover- 
nors of  provinces  of  the  country,  under  the  authority  of  the  supreme 
monarch. 

The  chronology  of  Assyria  has  received  a  valuable  aoeesrion  by  the 
discoTeiy  of  a  record  of  one  of  the  early  kiogsi  whose  name  is  read 
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Tiglaih  Pileser,  like  that  of  the  later  king  of  Assyria  known  to  the 
Hebrews.  Tiglath  Pileser  I.  was  shewn  to  have  flourished  41d  yeaii 
hefore  the  reign  of  Sennacherib,  hy  a  passage  in  the  Bavian  inscription^ 
which  had  been  translated  by  Dr.  Hincks,  to  whom  Mr.  Layord  com- 
mnnicated  a  copy.  The  same  learned  scholar  subsequently  found  a 
cylinder  of  Tiglath  Hleser  in  the  British  Museum^  recording  the  oon'» 
struction  of  a  temple  at  a  preceding  date,  which  he  satisfactorily  proved 
to  correspond  either  with  1750  or  1840  b.o.  This  discovery  he  published 
in  the  month  of  July ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  be  enabled  to  state  that 
Colonel  Rawlinson  fully  confirms  this  discovery,  having  since  found  a 
duplicate  cylinder  in  a  more  perfect  condition,  which  shows  that  the 
earlier  date,  or  1840  B.C.,  is  the  correct  one.  The  ColoneFs  letter,  which 
communicated  this,  was  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  4th  March  last* 
From  letters  more  recently  received  from  that^gentleman,  we  learn  tha 
he  has  read  the  name  of  Semiramis  on  a  statue  of  the  god  Nebo,  dug  up 
from  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Nimmd.  Semiramis  appears,  in  a  legend 
upon  the  statue,  to  have  been  really  the  wife  of  Pul,  king  of  Ass3rri% 
the  same  as  is  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Kings ;  the  cotemporary  of 
Menahem,  king  of  Israel.  This  would  place  Semiramis  150  years  before 
Nebuchadnezzar,  which  wUl  curiously  confirm  the  tradition  recorded  by 
Herodotus,  that  this  queen  preceded  Nitocris  by  five  generations  (lib.  L 
184),  equal  to  150  years.  It  is  observed  by  the  Colonel,  that  the  works 
which  Herodotus  attributes  to  Nitocris,  were  certainly  erected  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  as  is  duly  attested  byfBerossus,  and  recorded  in  the 
Babylonian  Cuneiform  Annals:  and  he  conjectures  accordingly  that 
Nitocris  was  the  wife  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

A  further  very  curious  discovery  made  by  Colonel  Rawlinson  is,  that 
the  employment  of  the  [Babylonian  cuneiform  writing  was  continued 
down  at  least  so  low  as  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  dominion  in  Asia,  the 
commencement  of  the  Srd  century,  b.c.  This  appears  to  be  ascertained 
from  a  hasty  examination  of  some  tablets  found  at  Warka  by  Mr.  Loftus, 
which  reached  Colonel  Rawlinson  a  couple  of  days  before  he  sent  off  his 
last  letter.  These  are  merely  notices  of  benefactions  to  the  temples  at 
Warka,  but  the  royal  names  upon  the  tablets,  which  Colonel  Rawlinson 
incloses,  are  unmistakeably  those  of  Seleucus  and  Antiochus.  There  is 
nothing  more  extraordinary  in  this  than  in  the  well  known  &ct,  thai 
the  names  of  Roman  emperors,  Claudius,  Nero,  Tiberius,  and  others, 
are  found  expressed  in  genuine  hieroglyphics  on  Egyptian  monuments; 
but  we  are  so  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  Assyrian  writing  as  a  thing 
of  antiquity,  beyond  the  reach  of  Greek  history,  that  its  appearance  on 
the  monuments  of  the  successors  of  Alexander  is  somewhat  startling. 
We  may  now^  perhaps,  look  for  Parthian  monuments  in  the  same 
character. 
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The  Council  will  hcfte  adTert  to  «  popular  qnestioD,  which  has  heen 
asked  hy  more  persons  than  hy  those  who  have  heen  without  all  means 
of  obtaining  sufficient  information  on  the  broad  point  which  it  uiYolves* 
The  question  Ib^  how  are  we  to  be  satisfied  that  the  readings  of  iha 
cuneatic  inscriptions,  and  consequenUy,  the  results  deduced  from  them, 
can  be  relied  on  ?  The  question,  as  is  well  known  to  all  who  have 
intelligenUy  followed  the  steps  of  the  disooyererSy  admits  of  a  most  satis- 
&ctory  elucidation,  but  such  as  it  would  occupy  too  large  a  ^ace  in  the 
present  report  to  demonstrate.  There  is,  however,  a  short  proof  which 
should  suffice  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  general  truth  of  thoee  dis- 
coveries and  results ;  and  that  is,  that  not  only  one  laborious  and 
inde&tigable  mind  has  applied  itself  with  aU  the  aids  that  extenaive 
learning,  and  keen  sagacity  can  supply;  to  the  careful  and  gradual 
ascertainment  of  each  separate  letter  and  word,  but  that  kindred  spirits 
of  energy,  knowledge,  and  zeal,  from  Grotefend  to  Rawlinson  and 
Hincks,  have  been  sedulously  engaged  in  the  same  task  during  a  suc- 
cession of  years,  and  in  places  wide  apart;  and  that  the  conclusions  at 
which  they  have  arrived,  in  the  progressive  stages  of  research,  by  their 
separate  and  independent  operations,  are  generally  accordant  and  corro- 
borative 0|f  each  other.  It  may  be  added  of  the  more  advanced  realiza- 
tions, that,  while  it  is  occasionally  difficult  to  determine  in  which 
quarter  a  particular  point  has  first  been  fixed,  the  discrepancies  between 
rival  authorities  are  only  such  as  prove  the  individuality  of  their  minds, 
while  they  bear  no  proportion  to  the  great  mass  of  the  results  in  which 
those  learned  labourers  accord;  and  even  the  points  of  difference  often 
vanish  as  the  one  authority  or  the  other  is  led,  on  further  investigation, 
to  adopt  and  confirm  the  suggestion  from  which  he  had  at  first  differed* 
It  may  be  added,  that  no  human  ingenuity  could  devise  any  system,  by 
which  consistent  results  should  be  obtained  from  any  number  of  doca* 
mento,  however  laige,  unless  such  system  were  true. 

Since  the  Society  met  at  its  last  anniversary,  an  assodation  has  been 
formed  promising  very  important  results,  from  the  prosecution  of 
extensive  works  of  excavation  and  research  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates*  Our  Society  has  hailed  with  cordial  satis&ction  a 
public  movement  in  this  direction;  and  they  have  gladly  afforded  to  the 
Committee  the  only  aid  in  their  power  to  offer, — ^the  use  of  this  house 
for  their  meetings.  The  Assyrian  Excavation  Fund  have  printed  their 
first  report,  which  the  Council  hope  will  convince  many  who  may  not 
yet  have  afforded  their  support  to  this  underteking,  that  ite  labours  are 
directed  with  energy  and  skiU;  and  that  the  fruits  already  reaped  are 
important  and  promising.  From  many  spote  which  have  yet  been  only 
seen  in  passing,  monumente  of  great  historical  value  may  be  expected 
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to  come  to  light;  some  such  having  been  found  at  Warka,  oven  on  the 
first  rapid  survey.  Photographic  representations  of  many  objects  of 
interest,  including  several  inscriptions,  have  been  received  from  Mr. 
Loflus,  who  conducts  the  operations  so  recently  commenced.  These 
discoveries  will  continually  and  rapidly  add  to  the  stores  of  inscriptions, 
and  other  monuments,  which  the  labours  of  Colonel  Rawlinson  and 
other  paliEOgraphers  have  now  rendered  available  to  the  elucidation  of 
historical  facts,  and  to  the  chronological  allocation  of  the  succession  of 
sovereigns  in  the  Assyrian  annals. 

The  following  paragraphs  from  the  Report  of  the  Assyrian  Excava- 
iion  Fund  before  referred  to,  will  best  shew  the  great  necessity  for  every 
exertion  being  made  to  carry  on  the  work  so  auspiciously  commenced; 
and  the  Council]  cannot  doubt  tliat  the  cause  of  Assyrian  discovery,  to 
which  the  Roy alj  Asiatic  Society  have  been  enabled  to  contribute  so 
much  assistance  by  the  publication  of  the  laborious  and  important  works 
of  Colonel  Rawlinson,  will  receive  further  and  abundant  support  £rom 
the  individual  Members  of  this  Society  :— 

'^  As  the  grant  voted  for  the  AsByrian  ezcavatiouB  carried  on  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  is  on  the  point  of  being  exhausted,  and 
as  the  artist  in  their  employment  is  incapacitated  on  account  of  his 
health  from  making  any  drawings  of  these  highly  important  discoveries. 
Colonel  Rawlinson  suggests  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  Com- 
mittee should  direct  Mr.  Lof tus  and  Mr.  Boutcher  to  fix  themselves  at 
Mosul  for  the  summer,  and  thus  turn  this  new  discoTery  to  the  best 
account. 

^  The  Committee  have  not  hesitated  to  act  on  this  suggestion,  Mr* 
Loftus  and  his  companion  have  been  directed  to  conform  to  Colonel 
Rawlinson's  instructions,  and  to  proceed  to  the  ruins  of  Kineveh  as 
soon  as  the  season  for  excavating  in  Southern  Babylonia  shall  come  to  a 
close. 

**  The  Committee  feel  confident  that  the  most  important  results  will 
be  a£forded  by  the  new  discoveries  at  Kouyunjik,  and  that  the  labouis 
of  their  artist  in  this  new  field  will  enable  them  to  publish  invaluable 
illustrations  of  the  history,  chronology,  and  art  of  ancient  Assyria 

^  The  Committee  take  this  opportunity  of  calling  the  attention  of  the 
subscribers  to  the  progress  recently  made  in  the  deciphering  of  the 
inscriptions,<which  comprise  the  identification  of  all  the  Assyrian  kings 
mentioned  in  the  Bible— of  many  of  those  whose  names  occur  in  pro&ne 
history,  extending  tbe  chronology  of  Assyria  to  a  period  of  about  two 
thousand  years  before  Christ.  An  almost  perfect  series  of  the  names  of 
the  ancient  kin^s  of  Assyria  has  also  been  discovered,  and  numerous 
illustrations  of  tiie  sacred  Scriptures,  of  the  highest  interest. 
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^'Farther  researches  and  excavations  are  alone  wanted  to  render 
complete  this  most  extraordinary  restoration  of  the  history,  arts, 
fanners,  and  chronology  of  a  nation  no  less  important  for  the  position 
it  held  amongst  the  empires  of  antiquity,  than  for  its  intimate  connexion 
witli  the  Jewish  people.  The  Committee  therefore  appeal  with  con- 
fidence to  the  public  for  additional  funds,  to  enable  them  to  peisevere  in 
carrying  through  a  work  which  has  been  so  successfully  commenced, 
which  promises  results  of  such  vast  importance  to  the  illustration  of  sacred 
history,  and  the  prosecution  of  which  lias  hitherto  proved  so  creditable 
to  the  British  nation/' 

Tlie  researches  carried  on  by  Mr.  Loflus,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Assyrian  Excavation  Committee,  prove  the  identification  of  Senkereh 
with  the  Sanchara  of  Berosus,  which  was  given  conjecturally  by  Colonel 
Rawllnson  in  the  beginning  of  his  **  Outlines  of  Assyrian  History,'*  &c., 
published  by  this  Society  in  1852. 

Mr.  Loftus  has  found  at  Warka  a  very  pl^nly  engraved  Himyaritic 
inscription  firom  a  tomb,  which  Colonel  Rawlinson  interprets  as  follows: 
(^^  Nafas  wa-qabar  Hanat-asar  ben  Esu  ben  Hanat-asar  faj  ataT*).  The 
grave  of  E[anat-asar,  son  of  Esu,  son  of  Hanat-asar,  &c.  The  rest  is 
broken  and  unintelligible.  Colonel  Rawlinson  is  of  opinion  that  Hanat- 
asar  is  a  compound  of  the  same  kind  with  Hannibal,  Hananiah,  and 
Hananeel, — ^the  Mercy  or  Gift  of  God.  It  might  at  first  be  thought 
that  the  existenoe  of  such  an  inscription  would  prove  the  recent  date  of 
Warka ;  this  is  possible,  but  the  existence  of  a  genuine  Babylonian 
cylinder,  having  three  royal  figures  upon  it,  which  was  brought  home 
by  Captain  Jones,  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  having  upon 
it  a  legend  of  ten  very  clearly  drawn  Himyaritic  letters,  proves  the 
antiquity  of  the  character. 

The  Council  advert  with  great  saUsfftction  to  a  work  of  no  small 
labour,  and  of  considerable  value,  accomplished  by  one  of  their  Members, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Moiiey, — a  descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Historical  MSS.,  in 
the  Arabic  and  Pefsian  languages,  in  the  library  of  this  Society.  In 
the  preparation  of  this  valuable  work  of  reference,  the  writer  has 
brought  to  bear  an  extengive  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the 
countries  whence  the  works  he  has  described  have  come  to  us;  and  the 
Council  anticipate  the  cordial  ooncorrenoe  of  the  Members  of  the  Society 
in  the  expression  of  their  obligation  to  the  accomplished  writer  for  the 
service  he  has  rendered  to  Oriental  literature  by  the  task  he  haa  so  ably 
performed,  and  for  the  gratuitous  devotion  to  its  aocomphshment  of 
raluable  time,  and  extensive  learning. 

The  Council  have  directed  that  Mr.  Morle/s  Catalogue  shall  be  given 
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to  an  J  Member  applying  for  it  without  charge.    The  price  to  the  public 
has  been  fixed  at  half-a-ciown. 

This  Society  published,  in  IBdd,  a  work  of  singular  interest,  both  in 
respect  of  the  subject  of  which  it  treats — the  Architecture  of  the  Hindus^ 
and  as  being  the  composition  of  a  native  author,  written  in  pure  and  elegant 
Englbh.  The  circumstances  which  led  the  highly-talented  and  distin* 
guished  writer  to  undertake  and  accomplish  the  task,  are  so  fully  described 
in  the  pre&ce  to  the  book,  that  the  Council  will  not  occupy  the  time  of 
the  Meeting  in  repeating  them  here.  The  work  gives  a  clear  and  suc- 
cinct analysis  of  the  best  treatises  on  Silpi  Sastra  by  the  Hindu  sages 
who,  under  that  title,  have  treated  largely  of  the  sciences  of  architecture 
and  sculpture.  It  is  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  engravings,  pre* 
senting  examples  of  the  forms  described  by  those  learned,  but  obscure 
authors,  and  carefully  followed  by  the  builders  of  the  magnificent 
temples  and  other  structures  which  meet  the  eye  in  every  part  of  our 
Indian  territories.  This  valuable  production  has  not  been  so  well 
known,  or  so  extensively  circulated  as  it  well  deserves  to  be.  Under 
these  circumstances,  and  considering  that  the  outlay  for  the  publication 
was  made  from  the  Society's  own  funds,  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  th« 
Council  have  resolved  that  any  Member  applying  for  a  copy  of  the  work 
shall  be  aUowed  to  have  it  without  payment,  except  for  the  carriage, 
when  required  to  be  sent  to  a  distance. 

The  Committee  of  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund  are  about  to 
publish  the  text  and  scholia  of  the  ''  Bivan  of  the  Hudzailis,"  edited  by 

Professor  Kosegarten,  of  Greifswald.  The  proposal  of  Dr.  Kosegarten 
to  edit  and  translate  this  collection  of  ancient  Arabic  Poems  was 
accepted  by  the  Committee  some  years  since,  having  been  strongly 
recommended  to  them  by  the  late  Dr.  Rosen.  The  work  will  be  useful 
and  interesting  on  account  of  the  various  historical  allusions  and  un- 
known Arabic  words  which  the  poems  contain,  but  which  will  now  be 
fully  illustrated  and  explained  by  the  learned  and  accurate  editor. 
Professor  Kosegarten  has  obligingly  agreed  that  his  version  of  the  Divan 
shall  be  in  English,  instead  of  Latin,  as  originally  inte9ded.  The 
volume  now  to  be  issued  will  be  accompanied  by  a  preface  in  English, 
and  also  by  a  few  specimens  of  translations  of  the  poetry. 

The  printing  of  the  seventh  and  last  volume  of  the  Lexicon  of  Haji 
Khalfa,  translated  and  edited  by  Professor  Flugel,  is  rapidly  being  pro- 
ceeded with,  and  will,  it  is  expected,  be  completed  during  the  present 
year.  This  supplementary  volume  will  contain  the  results  of  the 
Editor's  indefatigable  researches  into  recent  Oriental  bibliography,  in 
illustrating  which  he  has  availed  liimself  of  the  catalogues  of  various 
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libraries  in  Constantinople,  Vienna,  and  other  cities  on  the  Continent ; 
and  has  extended  his  inquiries,  in  fact,  to  all  quarters  where  Eastern 
mannscripts  are  accumulated. 

The  limited  fnnds  of  the  Society  for  the  publication  of  Oriental 
Texts  hare  not  permitted  them  to  present  to  their  Subscribers  any 
printed  work  within  the  last  year,  but  it  is  hoped  that  their  resources 
will  now  soon  nable  them  to  send  to  press  M.  Garcin  De  Tassy's  text 
of  the  Mantic  nt  Tair,  to  be  followed  by  Mr.  Morley's  edition  of 
Baihaki's  History.  The  Committe  have,  in  common  with  all  friends  of 
Oriental  literature,  to  lament  the  loss  of  Professor  Forbes  Falconer,  who 
had  lately  taken  an  active  paH  in  their  editorial  labours,  and  by  whose 
death  the  publication  of  Jami*s  Heft  Aureng,  of  which  series  he  had 
already  edited  the  two  first  poems,  is  now  intenoipted.  The  Committee 
hope,  however,  to  succeed  in  finding  an  editor  who  may  continue  and 
complete  this  work,  commenced  under  such  favourable  auspices  and 
encouraged  by  Mr.  Bardoe  Elliott's  munificent  patronage. 

AudUori  Report, 

J.  W*  BosAivQUBT,  Esq.,  read  the  following  Report  of  the 
Auditors : 

In  presenting  their  Report  of  Receipts  and  Expenditure  for  the  past 
year,  the  Auditors  l)eg  leave  to  observe  that,  although  the  estimated 
surplus  of  £900,  anticipated  at  the  audit  of  1852,  has  not  been  realized, 
and  although  the  expenditure  for  the  year  1853  has  exceeded  the  amount 
received,  they  see  no  reason  on  the  whole  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
state  and  prospects  of  the  finances  of  the  Society. 

The  excess  of  expenditure  beyond  receipts  nmoimts  to  the  sum  of 
£220  9«.  4d,y  from  which  may  be  deducted  £58  3j.  C^.  for  lithographing 
Scythic  inscriptions  and  the  Nakshi  Rustam  inscription,  being  an 
appropriation  of  so  much  of  the  Government  grant  of  £1000  towards  the 
publication  of  Colonel  Rawlinson's  discoveries,  thereby  reducing  the 
deficiency  on  ordinary  expenditure  to  £162  3*.  lOd. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  annual  subscriptions  show  a  trifling  increase 
from  £500  Us.  received  in  1852  to  £510  6«.  received  in  1853,  and  the 
estimated  amount  of  subscriptions  for  1854  is  £550,  showing  a  slow  but 
progressive  improvement  in  the  funds  of  the  Society. 

The  reserved  fund  of  stock  in  Three  per  cent.  Consols,  which  at  Uie 
end  of  1852  was  £1300,  was  at  the  end  of  1853  £1806  19^.  5(?. 

The  estimated  expenditure  for  the  year  1854,  which  also  includes  a 
sum  of  £107  19*.  chargeable  to  the  Government  grant,  will,  after 
deducting  that  sum,  leave  a  surplus  of  about  £70  in  favour  of  the 
Society  at  the  end  of  the  present  year. 
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The  Auditors  would  also  express  a  hope  that,  as  the  Rawlinson  fund 
will  in  the  course  of  the  present  year  be  nearly  exhausted,  additional 
aid  may  perhaps  be  obtained  either  from  Goyeminent  or  from  private 
subscriptions  towards  the  publication  of  a  mass  of  interesting  historical 
information  connected  with  ancient  Assyria,  which  has  now  accumulated 
in  the  hands  of  Colonel  Rawlinson. 

T.  C.  ROBERTSON. 

O.  DE  BEAU  VOIR  PRIAULX. 

J.  W.  BOSANQUET. 
0th  May,  1854. 

It  was  moved  by  L.  R.  Rbid,  Esq.,  seconded  by  Major  Chase,  and 
carried  unanimously : 

''That  this  meeting  approve  and  adopt  the  Report  of  the  Council 
which  has  now  been  read  ;  and  likewise  the  Report  submitted  by  the 
Auditors,  to  whom  the  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  for  the  able  dis- 
chatge  of  the  duty  intrusted  to  them." 

Moved  by  Colonel  Dickinson,  seconded  by  Creneral  Dblamotte,  and 
carried  unanimously : 

"  That  this  meeting  desire  to  express  their  high  sense  of  the  attention 
bestowed  on  the  affairs  of  the  Society  during  the  past  year  by  the 
Director,  Vice-Presidents,  and  the  Council,  to  whom  the  best  thanks  of 
the  Society  are  due." 

Sir  Georqe  Staunton  acknowledged  the  vote. 

The  Honourable  Holt  Mackenzie  moved : 

**  That  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  specially  given  to  Mr.  Morley^ 
a  Member  of  the  Council,  for  preparing,  with  great  labour  and  learning 
a  descriptive  Catalogue  of  an  important  portion  of  our  Oriental  Library, 
which  adds  very  largely  to  its  value,  and,  under  an  unpretending  title, 
contains  much  important  matter." 

This  motion  was  seconded  by  H.  T.  Prinsef,  Esq.,  and  carried 
unanimously. 

It  was  moved  by  Captain  Eastwick,  seconded  by  Sam.  Ware,  Esq., 
and  carried  unanimously : 

"  That  the  thanksof  the  meeting  be  given  to  the  Secretary,  Treasurer, 
and  Librarian,  for  their  zealous  services  during  the  past  year." 

The  Secretary  and  the  Treasurer  acknowledged  l^ie  vote. 

Charles  Elliott,  Esq.,  moved  '^  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  are 
due  to  Mr.  Norris,  the  Assistant-Secretary,  for  his  services  during  the 
past  year,"  which  was  seconded  by  R.  Clarke,  Esq.^  and  carried 
unanimously. 
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Colonel  Baonold  and  K.  R.  H.  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  haying  been 
appointed  Scrutineers,  the  Meeting  proceeded  to  ballot  for  the  Council 
and  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Director,  Treasurer,  Honoraiy  Secretary,  and  Librarian  were 
re-elected ;  and  the  following  Members  were  declared  elected  to  form 
the  Council  of  the  Society  for  the  year : — Bagnold,  Colonel  M. ;  Bland, 
Nathaniel,  Esq. ;  Bosanquet,  J.  W.,  Esq. ;  Bird,  Dr.  James ;  Briggs, 
Lieutenant-Greneral  John,  F.B.S. ;  Fergusson,  James,  Esq. ;  Lewis, 
Henry,  Esq.,  R.N. ;  Latham,  Dr.  R.  G.,  F.R.S. ;  Oliphant,  Major 
James ;  Perry,  Sir  Thomas  Erskine,  M.P. ;  Pollock,  Lieut.-General  Sir 
George,  G.C.B.;  Priaulx,  0.  De  Beauvoir,  Esq. ;  Robertson,  T.  C,  Esq.; 
Sykes,  Lieut.-Colonel,  F.R.S. ;  Yyvyan,  Sir  Richard  R.,  Bart.,  M.P. 
F.R.S. 

J.  W.  Pycroft,  Esq.,  moved  thanks  to  the  Chairman  for  his  conduct 
In  the  Chair,  which  was  seconded  by  O.  De  B.  P&laulz,  Esq.,  and 
carried  unanimously. 
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THE  FOLLOWING  REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

WAS  BBAB  BT  B.  OLABKB,  ESi^.,  HOITOBABT  BBOBBTABT  : — 

It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  the  Conncil  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  are  this  year  enahled  to  state  a  large  increase  in  the  numher  of 
Memhers,  exhihiting  a  strong  contrast  to  the  diminution  which  it  was 
iheir  painful  duty  to  announce  at  the  last  Anniyersary  Meeting.  The 
total  number  of  new  Resident  Members  elected  during  the  last  twelve 
months  was  17;*  and  of  Non-resident,  4.t  The  deaths  have  been 
eleyen  only,]:  including  those  of  two  foreign  Members  ;§  and  the  retire- 
ments were  seven.) 

«  1.  John  Alger,  Eeq. ;  2.  Dr.  H.  Barth ;  8.  M%j.-Qen.  W.  J.  Browne,  C.B.  ; 
4.  Alfred  Curzon,  Esq.;  5.  Sir  Frederick  Currie,  Bart.;  6.  The  Bev.  Wjah 
Hoole ;  7.  Lient.-Col.  W.  Hoagh ;  8.  Welby  Jackson,  Esq. ;  9.  Mrs.  Alexander 
Kerr;  10.  Sir  John  S.  Login,  M.D.;  11.  Dr.  J.  D.  Macbride;  12.  John 
Kanhman,  Esq.;  13.  The  Rev.  Wiliam  Parry;  14.  Oeorge  Palmer,  Esq.; 
15.  The  Rev.  W.  Selwyn ;  16.  Newman  Smith,  Esq. ;  17.  Mrs.  Speir. 

t  1.  E.  C.  Bayley,  Esq. ;  2.  D.  F.  Carmichael,  Esq. ;  8.  G.  H.  Freeling, 
Eeq. ;  4.  H.  G.  Keene,  Esq. 

:  1.  W.  B.  Barker,  Esq.;  2.  Charles  Elliott,  Esq. ;  8.  The  Rl-Hon.  Henry 
Ellis;  4.  The  Rt.-Hon.  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  Bart.,  G.C.B.;  5.  Dr.  Colin 
Bogers ;  6.  The  Duke  of  Somerset ;  7.  The  Hon.  W.  H.  Leslie  Melville  ; 
8.  P.  Pusey,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  9.  John  Reeve%  Esq. 

§  }.  General  Prince  Paskevitch;  2.  The  Chevalier  Don  Lopez  de  Cordoba. 

11 1.  Sir  F.  Abbott,  C.B. ;  2.  David  Blane,  Esq. ;  8.  Capt.  I.  J.  Chapman ; 
4.  G.  H.  T.  Heatley,  Esq.  (struck  off);  5.  Charles  Biea,  Esq.;  6.  Andrew 
Wight,  Esq. ;  7.  Liettt.-Gen.  Salter. 
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But  while  the  Ck>imcil  contemplate  with  satisfaction  the  general 
increase  in  the  number  of  the  Members,  they  have  to  deplore  the  Iobb 
thej  have  sostained  by  the  death  of  their  highly  valaed  and  respected 
colleague,  Mr.  Chablss  Eluott,  who,  ever  since  his  return  to  his  native 
land,  has  taken  an  aotiTe  interest  in  the  operations  of  the  Societj^ 
and  held  the  office  of  Treasurer  since  the  death  of  Mr.  James 
Alexander,  who  was  appointed  to  that  office  at  the  first  institution  of 
the  Society. 

Mr.  Elliott  proceeded  to  Bengal,  as  a  Writer,  at  a  time  when  no 
provision  existed  for  preliminary  training  for  the  arduous  duties  of  the 
CivU  Service ;  but  his  natural  energy  led  him  to  an  early  cultivation  of 
the  Persian  and  Hindustani,  which  a  &dlity  for  acquiring  languages 
enabled  him  speedily  to  master.  When  the  College  of  Fort  William 
was  instituted  by  Lord  Wellesley,  at  the  commencement  of  this  century; 
he  was  one  of  the  few  who,  although  he  had  already  entered  on  public 
life,  voluntarily  returned  to  Calcutta  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  to 
an  examination,  and  establishing  his  character  as  an  excellent  Oriental 
scholar. 

Mr.  Elliott  had  been  in  India  only  a  few  years,  and  had  not  much 
passed  the  age  of  thirty,  when  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  province 
of  Futtyghur  ;  and,  shortly  afterwards,  he  was  raised  to  the  higher,  and 
more  responsible  post  of  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Bareilly  Court  of 
Appeal  and  Circuit.  In  ihh  year  1821,  he  was  called  upon  to  act  as 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  Sudder  Court  in  Calcutta ;  and  in  the  following 
year,  he  was  sent  to  Delhi  as  senior  member  of  the  Board  of  Revenue 
of  the  North  Western  Provinces,  and  agent  to  the  Governor-General 
at  the  Court  of  the  Great  MoghuL 

The  political  office  with  which  Mr.  Elliott  was  thus  invested,  occa- 
sioned the  attendance  at  his  durbars,  or  levees,  of  many  distinguished 
native  chieftains,  who  have  since  earned  an  unenviable  notoriety  in 
their  struggles  with  the  British  Government.  Such  were  the  turbulent 
chiefs  of  Afghanistan,  and  princes  and  others,  of  distinction,  in  the 
Court  of  Ru^jeet  Singh.  With  these  personages,  all  communications 
were  carried  on  at  that  time  through  the  channel  of  the  Governor- 
General's  agent  at  Delhi. 

It  was  in  this  position  that  Mr.  Elliott  exhibited  the  soundness  of 
his  judgment,  the  Integrity  of  his  character,  and  the^rmnessso  essential 
t3  the  discharge  of  his  high  and  important  duties.  These  qualities 
rendered  him  a  fit  and  able  successor  to  Sir  Charles,  aftervrards  Lord, 
Metcalfe. 

Mr.  £l]iott*s  return  to  England  in  1826,  with  the  Company's  retiring 
annuity,  in  addition  to  a  handsome  patrimony,  precluded  his  advance^ 
ment  to  a  seat  at  the  Council  Board,  to  which  his  distinguished  aad 
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meritorioas  servioes  woiiM  no  doubt  have  pomted  him  out  bb  peouliarly 
digibk. 

During  the  thirty  years  of  his  residenoe  in  his  native  land,  he  was 
happily  permitted  to  enjoy  a  laiger  share  of  health  and  happiness  than 
Usually  fidls  to  the  lot.of  man. 

The  only  work  he  ever  published  was  an  abridged  translation,  ttom 
the  Persian,  of  the  life  of  H^fis  Behmnt  Kh&n ;  but  as  a  Fellow  of  the 
Boyal  Society,  and  as  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  he  was 
well  known  as  manifesting,  at  a  very  adranoed  age,  a  lively  interest  in 
all  that  was  passing  in  the  world  of  literature  and  politics,  and  a  sound 
and  discriminating  taste  in  the  appreciation  of  excellence  and  merit. 
Few  men,  even  in  the  vigor  of  life,  passed  so  many  hours  in  reading  as 
did  Mr.  Elliott,  when  nearly  fourscore  years  of  age  ;  and  still  fewer,  at 
that  age,  have  possessed  the  mental  and  physical  power  which  enabled 
him  to  mix,  almost  daUy,  in  society,  where,  amidst  an  unusually 
extensive  circle  of  Mends  and  acquaintance  he  was  always  welcome, 
as  a  man  possessing  a  large  fund  of  aneodote,  and  a  rich  store  of  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  Elliott  died,  full  of  years  and  of  honor,  on  the  4th  of  May,  1806, 
in  the '80th  year  of  his  age. 

Sin  Hbhrt  PoTTuroaB  was  a  member  of  an  ancient  Berkshire 
fionily  which  had  been  settled  in  Ireland  for  nearly  three  oenturieSr 
£&r  lienry  was  bom  at  Mount  Pottinger,  in  the  county  Down,  in  1790. 
He  went  to  India  in  1804,  as  a  cadet,  and  very  soon  brought  himself  to 
the  notice  of  the  Government  of  Bombay,  by  whom  he  was  attached  as 
surveyor  to  the  missions  that  were  sent,  about  1809*10,  to  Sindh  and 
Persia.  In  the  latter  year,  he  was  sent,  with  Captain  Christie,  into 
Sindh  and  Baluchistan,  countries  then  almost  unknown  to  Europeans, 
and  of  which  it  waa  considered  important  to  gain  precise  information, 
especially  in  respect  of  their  geographical  and  political  circumstances. 
An  account  of  his  travels  was  published  in  1816,  and  first  afibrded  the 
means  of  obtaining  accurate  knowledge  of  the  countries  between  the 
lower  course  of  the  Indus  and  Persia, — ^in  fitct,  it  is  still  our  chief 
authority  for  our  acquaintance  with  the  western  districts  of  Balu* 
chistan,  and  the  adjacent  Persian  frontier.  Upon  his  return  to  India, 
Lieutenant  Pottinger  was  appointed  an  assistant  to  the  Resident  at  the 
Court  of  the  Peshwa ;  and  after  the  dose  of  the  Mahratta  war,  was  one 
of  the  officers  selected  by  Mr.  Elphinstone,  for  the  administration  of 
the  territories  which  had  recently  fallen  under  British  authority.  He 
was  accordingly  nominated  judge  and  collector  of  the  Ahmednagar 
district,  in  which  he  remained  until  he  was  appointed  Political  Resident 
at  the  Court  of  the  Row  or  Ri^a  of  Cutch,  then  under  age.    He  was 
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entnuied  with  the  admiiustration  of  the  oonntrj,  and  so  endeaxed 
self  to  the  youDg  prmoe,  whoee  edacation  he  superintended,  that  the 
latter,  as  a  proof  of  his  affection  and  gratitude,  proposed  that  he  should 
be  permitted  to  pay  for  the  education  of  the  Resident's  children  whea 
they  were  sent  to  England,  a  measure,  however,  which  the  Indian  serrioa 
did  not  admit  ol  While  holding  this  position,  he  gave  liberal  aid  to 
inquiries  of  a  different  description,  and  contributed  essentially  to  the 
success  of  Mr.  Masson,  in  investigating  the  antiquities,  and  collecting 
the  coins  of  Al^hanistan. 

In  1838,  he  was  appointed  Resident  at  the  Court  of  the  Amirs  of 
8indh.  During  his  tenure  of  that  office,  which  lasted  fifteen  years, 
the  Al^han  war  took  place ;  and  although  not  personally  engaged  in 
it,  the  means  of  promoting  the  success  of  the  operations  of  the  army, 
derived  from  his  political  station,  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
chiefs  and  resources  of  the  country,  were  so  judiciously  and  effectivelj 
made  use  of,  and  his  services  were  justly  held  of  so  much  importance, 
that,  at  the  close  of  the  campaign,  they  were  acknowledged  by  his 
elevation  to  the  rank  of  Baronet.  Returning  on  leave  to  England,  his 
services  were  engaged  by  the  British  (Government,  and  he  was  sent,  in 
1841,  to  China  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Superintendent  of  our 
commercial  intercourse  with  that  country,  where  his  intelligence  and 
firmuess  soon  effected  a  reconciliation  with  the  Chinese  (Government^ 
and  established  conditions  of  peace  on  a  scale  more  advantageous  than 
had  ever  before  been  conceded.  For  this  service  he  received  the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Bath.  He  then  became  (Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief 
of  Hong  Kong,  where  he  remained  till  1844,  in  which  year  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council  Two  years  after  this  he  was 
^>pointed  Governor  of  the  Cape  of  (Good  Hope ;  and  in  1847,  of  Madras, 
which  office  he  retained  until  1854.  He  died  at  Malta,  on  the  18th  of 
March  last,  whither  he  had  proceeded  for  the  restoration  of  his  health, 
broken  down  by  an  incessant  and  laborious  public  career,  in  several 
parts  of  Asia  and  in  Africa,  of  more  than  half  a  century. 

The  Right  Honourabls  Sir  Henbt  Ellis  was  bom  about  the  year 
1788;  and  was  educated  at  Harrow.  He  proceeded  to  Bengal,  in 
the  Civil  Service,  in  the  year  1806 ;  and  was  early  distinguished  at  the 
Calcutta  College  for  his  acquirements  in  the  Persian  and  Sanscrit, 
as  also  in  the  vernacular  language  of  Bengal.  In  the  early  part  of 
1808,  he  became  a  paid  attach^  to  the  mission  to  Persia,  under  Colonel, 
afterwards  Sir  John  Malcolm.  In  1809,  he  was  appointed  Secretary 
to  the  Mission  to  Sindh,  under  Mr.  Haukey  Smith  ;  and,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  joined  Brigadier-General  Malcolm,  on  hb  second  Mission  to 
the   Court  of  Tehran,  as  Secretary  of  Embassy.      On  his  return  to 
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India^  he  was  nominated  Head  Assistant  at  the  Court  of  the  Peshwa^ 
at  Poena. 

In  1811,  he  returned  to  England  on  account  of  ill-health ;  and  was 
appointed  Private*  Secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  then 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  where  he  failed  not  to  acquire 
extensive  information  of  the  home  administration  and  policy  of  our 
Asiatic  Government.  In  1814,  Mr.  Ellis  was  Minister  Plenipofcentiar/y 
ad  ifUerim,  in  Persia.  In  1816,  he  was  nominated  Secretary  of  Emhas^ 
to  the  Mission  to  China^  under  the  Earl  of  Amherst,  with  the  provi- 
sional appointment  of  Joint  Commissioner,  to  which  he  succeeded.  Cn 
his  return  to  England,  he  wrote  an  account  of  the  Embassy  to  China, — 
a  work  of  great  interest  at  the  time,  and  of  considerable  merit.  In 
1819,  he  was  appointed  Deputy-Secretaiy  to  the  Qovemment  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  in  1826  he  was  nominated  to  the  office  of 
Clerk  of  the  Pells,  which  he  retained  until  it  was  abolished  in  1834 
In  the  year  1830,  he  was  selected  as  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  to  aid  with  his  experience  in  the  discussions  on  the 
renewal  of  the  East  India  Company's  Charter ;  and  in  July  1832,  he 
was  made  a  member  of  Her  Majesty's  Privy  Council ;  and  two  years 
afterwards,  he  was  dispatched  to  Persia  in  the  capacity  of  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  to  congratulate  Mahomed  Shah  on  his  accession  to  the 
Persian  throne.  In  1848,  he  received  the  additional  honour  of  a 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Crder  of  the  Bath. 

Sir  Henry  Ellis  possessed  considerable  literary  talents,  added  to  a 
sound  classical  education,  and  an  acquaintance  with  several  languages, 
both  European  and  Asiatic. 

Under  the  recent  modification  of  the  Society's  Rules,  the  two  dasses 
of  Corresponding  and  Foreign  Members  have  ceased  to  receive  any 
accessions ;  while  the  Society  retains  the  power  of  testifying  its  sense 
of  distinguished  services  in  aid  of  the  general  objects  for  which  it  is 
associated,  whether  rendered  by  British  subjects,  or  by  learned  and 
diligent  investigators  of  foreign  countries,  by  conferring  upon  them 
diplomas  of  admission  into  the  class  of  Honorary  Members. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  session  the  Coundl  have  recommended^ 
and  the  members  have  unanimously  elected,  as  Honorary  Members  of 
the  Society,  His  Majesty  Phra  Bard  Somdetch  Phra  Paramendr  Maha 
Mongkut  Phra  Chom  Klau  Chau  Yu  Hua,  the  Chief  King  of  Siam, 
and  his  brother  and  subordinate  Prince,  Phra  Bard  Somdetch  Phra 
Paramendr  Bamesr  Maheswaresr  Phra  Pin  Klau  Chau  Yu  Hua.  The 
enlightened  characters  and  unusual  attainments  of  these  princes  had 
been  brought  to  the  especial  notice  of  the  Council  by  Sir  John  Bowring, 
Her  Migeety's  representative  in  China,  who  had  become  personallj  ii9- 
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qoaiated  with  them  daring  the  mittion  to  their  eapitaL  To  a  knowledge 
of  Sanskrit  the  Chief  King  adds  an  acquaintance  with  both  the  Latin 
and  English  languages ;  and  the  younger  brother  is  said  to  write  and 
spieak  Bngli^h  with  wonderful  correctness.  Both  have  acquired  a  ooa- 
iiderable  knowledge  of  astronomy,  and  the  younger  has  also  given  some 
attention  to  chemistry  and  mechanics.  Thus  enlightened  themsdveSy 
they  give,  by  their  example  and  patronage,  every  encouragement  to 
literary  and  scientific  pursuits  within  the  sphere  of  their  power.  In 
proposing  to  ennA  among  our  Honorary  Members  these  Indian  princes 
who  had  laboured  so  assiduously  in  furtherance  of  the  objects  for  which 
the  Society  was  founded,  the  Council  were  actuated  by  the  consideration 
that  the  honour  to  be  conferred  would  be  gratifying  to  their  Highnesses^ 
and  that  such  public  acknowledgment  of  their  merits,  while  reflecting 
credit  on  the  Society,  would  act  as  a  stimulus  to  further  exertions  on 
the  part  of  these  intelligent  personages,  in  the  enlightened  career  on 
which  they  have  so  auspiciously  entered. 

The  Society  has  also  conferred  the  degree  of  .Honorary  Member  on 
the  Rev.  R.  Spence  Hardy ;  on  Dr.  Hincks ;  and  on  ProfiBSBor  Westergaard, 
as  having,  in  the  words  of  the  10th  Article  of  the  Society's  ReguUtions;, 
'^  contributed  to  the  attainments  of  the  objects  of  the  Society  in  a 
distinguished  mauner.*' 

By  the  publication  of  **  Eastern  Monaohism,"  the  first-named  gen- 
tleman has  given  us,  from  original  documents,  an  account  of  the  origin, 
lawS)  sacred  writings,  and  practices  of  the  Buddhist  Mendicant  Orders ; 
and  in  his  '*  Manual  of  Buddhism,''  subsequently  published,  he  has  car«^ 
fully  traced  the  modem  development  of  the  system,  banning  with 
Buddhist  cosmogony  and  the  history  of  Qautama,  and  closing  with  a 
eoropendinm  of  the  philosophy  of  Buddhism,  as  understood  by  the 
modem  priesthood,  and  taught  to  the  people. 

Dr.  Hincks  has  been  for  several  years  before  the  learned  world  as  a 
tfocoessful  investigator  and  decipherer  of  the  languages  written  wiUi 
cuneiform  characters ;  and  though  his  distance  from  the  places  where 
the  materials  exist  in  greatest  extent  has  necessarily  prevented  him 
from  giving  full  scope  to  the  inherent  sagacity  which  appears  in  all  his 
communications,  there  can  be  no  question  that  he  has  contributed  very 
greatly  to  our  intelligence  of  those  records,  the  discovery  and  decipher- 
nient  of  which  is  the  most  interesting  fact  in  archaeology,  adding,  as  it  does, 
so  great  a  portion  of  the  histoiy  of  the  world  to  our  stores  of  knowledge. 

Professor  Westergaard,  by  his  ''Radioes  SanscritsB,"  published  some 
j^ears  ago^  contributed  one  of  the  roost  usefhl  works  of  reference  to  the 
student.  This  work  is  composed  on  a  scientific  plan,  and  refers,  in 
erery  instance,  to  classical  sources  in  support  of  the  acceptation  which 
h§hMB  ^tfnt  to  the  verbied  forms  titot  are  the  suljeot  of  his  laboors. 
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To  his  own  countrymen,  the  small  Danisli  Sanskrit  Grammar  Is  calou-^ 
lated  to  be  pecoliarlj  valuable.  His  reoent  edition  of  all  the  Zend 
Texts,  noticed  in  a  later  part  of  the  present  report,  will,  when  completed 
by  the  translation,  grammar,  and  dictionary,  fully  justify  the  Society  in 
conferring  on  this  distinguished  scholar  the  diploma  of  an  Honorary 
Member. 

The  progress  of  Assyrian  discovery,  has  been  very  satisfactory  since 
the  last  Anniversary  Meeting.  More  monuments  have  been  brought 
home  to  enrich  our  national  museum;  new  inscriptions  have  been 
received,  some  of  them  recorded  by  monarchs  of  whom  nothing  had 
hitherto  been  found ;  and  the  progress  of  decipherment,  by  the  con- 
tinued labours  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  has  kept  pace  with  the  arrival 
of  fresh  materials.  The  discovery  of  the  plan  and  purport  of  the  Birs 
Kimrud  has  been  made  known  to  the  Society  by  communications  from 
Sir  Henry,  previously  to  his  return  to  Eugland.  The  memoir  on  that 
edifice  has  been  partly  read  to  the  Society,  and  is  now  in  the  printer's 
hands,  being  intended  to  form  a  portion  of  the  17th  volume  of  ths 
Society's  Journal.  The  monuments  of  a  series  of  twenty^five  primitive 
Ghaldssan  Kings  have  also  been  investigated.  These  kings  had  utterly 
passed  away  from  history ;  they  preceded  the  Assyrian  dynasty,  whose 
later  monarchs  are  known  by  name  from  the  Biblical  records,  and  may 
comprise  a  thousand  years  of  duration,  extending  from  the  23rd  to  the 
13th  century  b.o.  The  arrangement  of  this  series  of  primitive  Ghaldlban 
monarchs  is  based  upon  thirty-five  inscriptions,  which  were  translated 
and  analyzed  in  a  paper  laid  before  the  Society  in  July  last ;  and  a  solid 
foundation  has  thus  been  laid  for  raising  an  edifice  of  history,  extending 
into  the  remotest  times,  of  which  even  tradition  has  scarcely  brought 
us  any  traces.  The  inscriptions  themselves  will  appear,  with  an  analysisi 
in  the  first  delivery  of  the  series  of  Monuments  of  Assyria  and  Baby- 
lonia, the  publication  of  the  original  texts  of  which  the  Qovem- 
ment  has  confided  to  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson.  They  have  also  declared 
their  readiness  to  consider  any  plan  which  this  Society  may  propose  for 
the  purpose  of  accompanying  such  publication  with  a  translation.  The 
inscriptions  being  in  a  language  of  a  more  primitive  character  than  that 
hitherto  called  Assyrian  and  Babylonian,  there  is  necessarily  much  ob- 
scurity about  their  purport,  which  could  scarcely  have  been  (deared  up 
but  for  the  discovery  of  the  real  nature  of  a  great  number  of  day  tlkbleti 
in  the  British  Museum,  dug  out  from  the  ruins  of  Koyui^jik.  These 
tablets,  in  reality,  as  stated  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  at  a  meeting  in 
December  last,  "  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  comparative  alphabets, 
grammars,  and  vocabularies  of  the  Assyrian  and*^abylonian  [Chaldsoan] 
)Miga«gest*'    When  all  the  tablets  containing  these  bilingual  inserip- 
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tions  Bhall  have  been  folly  analyzed—*  wwk  which  is  now  being  rteadilj 
prosecuted, — ^we  shall  have  ample  materials  for  studying  the  ancient 
Chaldsdan  or  Hamite  language  of  Babylon. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  year,  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  made 
another  communication  of  interest  to  the  biblical  student^  bdng  a 
monument  of  the  Assyrian  King  Pul,  mentioned  in  the  Second  Book 
of  Kings  in  coxgunction  with  Menahem,  King  of  Israel  The  inscrip- 
tion on  this  monument,  which  was  found  in  the  centre  palace  of 
Kimrud  by  Mr.  Loftus^  informs  us  that  Pol  ovemm  Syria,  and  received 
tribute  from  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Samaria  and  Edom,  and  from  the  Philis- 
tines and  the  Hittites.  It  also  records  a  then  recent  expedition  to 
Syria,  the  conquest  of  Damascus,  and  the  exaction  of  an  enormous 
tribute,  the  particulars  of  which  are  given  in  the  inscription. 

About  a  month  ago  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  read  to  the  Society  a  pi^^er 
on  an  inscription  which  had  been  nearly  fifty  years  in  England,  having 
been  obtained  by  Sir  John  Malcolm  In  1808,  and  presented  to  the 
libraiy  of  Trinity  OoUege,  Cambridge.  This  inscription  is  a  record  ai 
Neriglissor,  probably  one  of  the  Nergal  Sharezers  of  Jeremiah,*  who, 
according  to  Berossus,  usurped  the  throne  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  after  the 
dethronement  of  Evil-Merodach ;  and  consists  chiefly  of  an  account  of 
the  various  works  of  that  monarch  executed  at  Babylon.  It  is  valuable 
for  the  topographical  information  it  affords,  which,  in  conjunction  with 
what  is  made  known  to  us  by  the  numerous  legends  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
enables  us  to  determine  the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  the  lines  of  canals 
by  which  it  was  fed,  and  the  sites  of  all  the  great  buildings  of  the  city. 

Dr.  Hincks  has  successfully  prosecuted  lus  investigations ;  and  has 
ftimished  a  valuable  paper  on  the  Assyrian  verb,  which  is  published  in 
the  Journal  of  Biblical  Oritidsm.  This  paper  is  a  continuation  of  his 
grammatical  communications,  the  first  part  of  which,  on  the  Assyrian 
personal  pronouns,  he  published  in  1654. 

Dr.  John  Brandis,  of  the  University  of  Bonn,  a  recent  labourer  in 
the  field,  has  published,  in  Berlin,  a  valuable  renun^  of  the  additions 
to  Assyrian  history,  obtained  from  the  decypherment  of  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions.  In  this  work  he  has  first  described  the  state  of  our  know- 
ledge of  Assyrian  history  as  it  was  previously  to  the  discovery  of  any 
of  the  inscriptions;  and,  secondly,  given  an  account  of  the  recent 
researches,  and  the  results  which  he  deduces  from  them.  As  a  sequel 
to  this  treatise,  he  has  added,  with  much  detail,  a  valuable  paper  on 
the  principles  of  the  Assyrio-Babylonian  system  of  cuneiform  writing, 
in  which  he  has  communicated  to  the  scholars  of  Germany  a  critical 
review  of  discoveries  inade  by  our  learned  countrymen,  together  with 

•  Ch.  zzxiz.  8. 
t  Uber  den  Historichen  Qewinn  aos  der   Entztfibniiur  der  Asavrisohen 
iDschriflen.    Berlin,  X856.  -«»/«w«oa 
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some  of  his  owu  readings,  and  a  searohing  analysis  of  many  of  the 
proper  names  oocurring  in  the  inscription. 

]>r.  Julius  Oppert,  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  German  Oriental 
Sooietj's  Journal^  has  published  a  letter  on  the  values  of  the  Baby- 
lonian characters,  in  which  he  has  summed  up  all  the  results  that  had 
appeared  up  to  the  date  of  his  writing,  29th  September,  1855.  This 
letter  is  accompanied  by  a  plate,  purporting  to  be  a  complete  Baby- 
lonian syllabarium.  In  this  plate  he  inserts  only  the  ordinary  phonetio 
value  of  each  character,  reserving  the  ideographic  values  for  another 
plate,  '^  which  will  contain  the  genetic  developement  of  the  various 
styles  of  writing,  and  will  show  why  any  given  character  associates  a 
syllabic  power  with  its  ideographic  value."  We  may  expect  some  good 
results  from  the  learned  doctor's  researches  in  this  interesting  branch  of 
the  inquiry. 

Another  investigator  has  come  into  the  field — Fox  Talbot,  Bsq., 
already  known  by  his  discoveries  in  physics,  has  printed  a  paper  on  the 
great  inscription  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  preserved  at  the  India  House, 
which  he  has  successfully  and  independently  examine^  and  given 
readings  and  translations  of  several  passages  of  that  inscription.  He 
has  followed  up  this  paper  by  another ;  and  we  may  expect  good  results 
from  the  sagacity  and  industry  of  this  new  coa^utor. 

Among  the  donations  of  the  present  season,  the  Ck>uncil  would  espe- 
cially notice  a  magnificent  volume,  the  work  of  their  talented  and 
learned  colleague,  Mr.  Morley,  exhibiting,  in  a  succession  of  anastatic 
plates,  the  most  fidthful  and  dear  representations  of  a  beautiful  Persian 
astrolabe  in  the  British  Museum,  illustrated  by  fiill  and  interesting 
descriptive  and  historical  notices.  The  value  of  the  anastatic  process 
is  powerfully  exhibited  by  these  plates,  which,  taken  from  the  astrolabe 
itself,  present,  in  one  view,  all  the  elaborate  tracery,  the  mass  of  minute 
Persian  writing,  and  the  accurate  divisions  of  the  cirde,  extending  to 
quarters  of  a  degree,  with  an  accuracy  which  could  not  have  been 
otherwise  obtained,  except  by  an  amount  of  labour  and  expense  which 
could  scarcely  have  been  bestowed  for  such  an  o^wt,  however  curious 
and  valuable.  Compendious  notices  of  twelve  otiier  astrolabes^  never 
before  published,  are  also  added  to  this  book,  among  which  is  the  one 
in  the  Society's  Museum,  which  will  be  found  described  at  page  49  of 
Mr.  Morley's  beautifiU  volume.  The  Society  will  acknowledge,  with  the 
highest  satisfaction,  their  obligation  to  Mr.  Morley  for  this  his  costly 
contribution  to  the  histoiy  of  Oriental  science. 

The  library  is  indebted  to  the  Committee  of  the  Bible  Society  for 
a  copy  of  the  Chinese  version  of  the  entire  Bible,  recently  printed  at 
Shanghai.     This  edition  is  believed  to  surpass  all  others  in  correct 
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tendering  of  the  sacred  text.  The  betitty  and  neatness  of  the  tjjK^ 
fpiphj  must  strike  even  the  untutored  eje ;  while  its  oompaot  size,  and 
marrellous  eheapness,  promise-^so  hi  as  material  influences  may 
6perate — to  aid  its  extensite  circulation  among  the  natiTes  of  China. 

The  completion  of  Professor  Westergaard's  text  of  the  Zendareeta, 
which  includes  the  whole  of  what  is  left  to  us  in  the  Zend  language^ 
will  be  hailed  by  the  student  with  great  satisfoctioH.  This  Tolnmey 
Taluable  as  it  is,  forms  the  least  important  portion  of  the  work  which 
the  learned  professor  is  printing,  which  will  comprise  a  grammar  and 
dictionary  of  the  language,  together  with  a  trandation  of  all  the  Zend 
texts.  It  may  be  said  that  no  work  is  more  wanted  by  the  Oriental 
aroheologist ;  and,  perhaps,  with  equal  confidence,  that  no  one  now 
living  is  BO  able  to  execute  it.  The  ground  had  boon  trodden  by  the 
late  £.  Bumouf,  who  might  probably,  but  for  his  lamented  death,  hare 
prepared  a  similar  work ;  but  the  result  of  his  learned  investigations 
and  sagacious  conjectures  Is  in  the  hands  of  Professor  Westergaard,  who 
has  diligently  examined  them,  and  has  long  been  engaged  on  the  same 
difUcult  labour. 

The  volume  published  is  prefaced  by  an  elaborate  introduction  in 
the  English  language,  containing  a  history  of  the  various  MSB.  in  whldi 
the  Zend  works  have  come  down  to  us,  and  an  estimate  of  their  com- 
parative value.  A  dissertation  is  added  on  the  age  of  Zoroaster  and  the 
Religion  of  the  Persians,  on  the  alphabet  in  which  the  writings  were 
probably  preserved,  and  on  the  manner  in  which  the  existing  texts  were 
Collected  and  digested  by  the  flassanians,  to  whom  he  attributes  the 
gatiiering  together  of  the  existing  relics  of  an  anterior  period. 

The  Oriental  Translation  Oommittee  have,  during  the  past  year^ 
delivered  to  their  subscribers  a  trandation  (accompanied  by  tiie  original 
text)  of  a  work  of  considerable  interest,  entitled  **/S^'eUeffHim  l^friacwm^** 
by  tiie  Rev.  William  Careton,  Oanon  of  Westminster.  This  volume 
contains  the  productions  of  some  early  Ohristian  writers,  of  which  frag- 
ments only  have  hitherto  been  known.  One  of  the  treatises  is  a  curioue 
metaphysical  disquisition  on  ftite  and  freewill,  and  another  is  the  apology 
^  Melito,  Bishop  of  Sardis.  Each  of  these  tracts  is  replete  with  argn- 
^nts  of  great  ingenuity  and  acumen,  and  presents  thoughts  chara^^ 
terized  by  good  sense  and  dignity,  of  which  qualities  writers  of  this 
<9aS8  have  been  accused  of  a  deficiency.  They  were  published  about 
t'he  second  •  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  are  said  to  have  been 
addressed  to  the  Emperor  Marcus  Antoninus. 

The  printing  of  the  seventh  and  last  volume  of  Ho^i  Ehalfm  Lexicon 
EficydcpcBdiaeum  et  BiUiographicum  is  nearly  brought  to  a  conclusion. 
The  sixth  volume  completed  the  original  woric  of  Hi4iKlial&$  aadtiM 
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•eveuih  is  occupied  by  supplementary  matter,  coUeoted  from  Tariotis 
souroee  by  the  inde&tigable  editor,  Professor  Fltigel,  who  is  now  labo* 
riouslj  engaged  upon  the  necessary  indices  to  the  whole  lexioon. 

The  translation  of  the  KikUhol'Famfni,  of  Ibn-al-Jabbir  Al  UtbS,  by 
the  Rer.  James  Reynolds,  the  Secretary  to  the  Committee,  is  approach- 
ing its  termination,  and  will  probably  be  finished  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
This  personal  memoir  of  the  celebrated  Mahmud  of  Ghuzni,  comptising 
notices  oif  many  of  his  contemporaries,  is  rendered  from  a  Persian 
version  of  the  Arabic  original,  and  is  interspersed  with  poetry.  The 
work  of  Al-Utbi  is  probably  the  most  andent  historical  record  of  the 
•rents  of  the  period. 

AITDITORSV  REPORT. 

The  following  Report  of  the  Auditors  on  the  Financial  Accounts  of 
the  Society  was  then  read  by  0.  Db  B.  Pbiaulz,  Esq.  : — 

^  The  Auditors  obsenre,  on  reference  to  the  accounts  of  the  last  three 
years,  that  the  proper  and  actual  receipts  of  each  of  those  years  have 
faUen  short  of  the  expenditure ;  and  that  these  annual  deficits  have 
been  respectively  made  up  from  the  balance  of  each  preceding  year, 
which  has  annually  diminished  until  it  is  now  nearly  extinguished . — 

''Balance  of  preceding  years,  carried  to  current  year's  account : —    ' 

1853,  carried  to  1854  £265  15  2 

1854  „          1855  195  18  4 

1855  „          1866  84  15  3 

Estimated  for    1857  11  15  9 

It  seems  to  follow,  that  unless  income  can  be  increased,  or  expense 
diminished,  the  funded  capital  of  the  Society  (£1806  Ids.  5d.  Consols) 
will  soon  be  broken  in  upon. 

"  The  Income  of  the  current  year,  of  which  the  Estimate  is  herewith 
submitted,  will  be  larger  than  that  of  the  past  year,  as  the  accession  of 
new  members  has  been  greater,  and  the  loss  of  contributing  members 
less  than  for  several  preceding  years  ;  but  in  the  current  year,  expenses 
must  be  incurred  for  painting,  carpet,  <fec.,  the  amount  of  which  is  not 
entered  in  the  Estimate,  which  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as  mora 
favoorable  than  the  actual  ont-tum  is  likely  to  be. 

"  The  expense  of  two  numbers  of  the  Journal  has  been  entered  m 
the  Estimate,  because  both  will  be  out  of  the  press  by  the  middle  of  the 
yi^ar;  add  the  charge,  therefore,  legitimately  beloiigsto,  and  ought  to  be 
defrayed,  within  the  year.  One -of  these  numbers  is  chargeable  to  thei 
ovdinary  Funds  of  the  Society  >  the  other,  which  is  one  of  the  Rawlinson 
Seriee,  will  be  defrayed  from  the  balance  remainingon  hand  of  the  PaiS: 
liamentaiy  C^ruit.of  £lfiGQ  made  in  1851*8.    That  balanoe  is  at  peseot 
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j£171 16t.  lld^  from  which  the  ezpeiue  of  the  nambtt  just  pohliihed 
being  deducted,  there  will  remain  of  the  Pailiame&tazy  dianty  j£31 1#.M. 

^Karly  in  the  ensuing  jcar  a  further  part  of  the  Bawlineon  Series 
win  pam  through  the  preea,  for  which  theabore  small  balance  left  of  the 
GoTemment  Chant  will  be  wholly  inadequate.  The  Auditors  reoooH 
mend  a  renewed  application  to  be  made  to  QoTemment  for  a  further 
grant. 

**  The  only  other  means  of  relief  that  can  be  looked  forward  to  would 
be  the  remoTal  of  the  Societj  into  rooms  provided  by  the  Govenunent, 
for  which  urgent  application  has  been  repeatedly  made,  and  hopes  of 
success  held  out,  but  at  no  definite  period,  and  consequently  the  project 
is  yet  distant. 

''W.  B.  BAYLBY, }  Auditors  on  the  pazt 
''  8,  GRBQ80N,      3  of  the  Sode^r. 

"  0.  De  B.  PBIAULX, 

Auditor  on  the  part  of  the  CounciL 

"  London,  May  15, 1866." 

It  was  moved  by  J.  W.  Redhoubb,  Esq.,  seconded  by  the  Hohous- 
▲BUB  H.  E.  J.  Btavlet,  and  carried  unanimously  :^ 

'^That  the  Report  of  the  Council  of  the  transactions  of  the  past 
year,  as  well  as  the  Report  of  the  Auditors  on  the  accounts  of  the 
same  period,  be  received  and  adopted ;  and  that  the  Auditors  be  re- 
quested to  accept  the  best  thanks  of  the  Meeting  for  the  attention  they 
have  bestowed  in  the  discharge  of  their  important  duties." 

The  RiOHT  HovouBABUB  Holt  Maokbhzib  moved,  and  Robbrt 
HiTBTBa,  Esq.,  seconded,  the  following  motion,  which  was  canied 
nen.  con,  :— 

*'  That  this  Meeting  desire  to  record  their  deep  regret  at  the  loas  of 
their  Treasurer,  Charles  Elliott,  Esq.,  who  always  evinced  a  lively  interest 
in  the  proceedings  and  objects  of  the  Society ;  was  ever  ready  to  promote 
its  interests ;  and  whose  presence  among  them  was  always  hailed  with 
cordial  satisfaction,  as  that  of  an  accomplished  gentleman  and  an  agree- 
able associate." 

It  was  moved  by  A.  Ashpitbl,  Esq.,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Jajos 
RBTiroLns,  and  carried  unanimously : — 

''That  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  presented  to  the  Vice- 
Presidents,  and  the  other  Members  of  the  Council,  for  the  zealous 
and  efficient  discharge  of  their  duties  during  the  past  year." 
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The  following  resolation  was  proposed  by  Majob  A.  Moou^  seconded 
by  Sib  Hbsbt  Rawlinsom,  and  carried  unanimously : — 

'^  That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  offered  to  Professor  Wilson, 
for  his  invaluable  services  as  the  President  and  Director  of  the  SoeLety, 
and  for  his  kindness  in  taking  the  chair  on  the  present  occasion.*' 

The  Pbisidbnt  addressed  the  Meeting^  and  acknowledged  the  vote. 

Pbotessob  Wxisov  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Secretary  and 
Assistant-Secretary,  for  their  services  during  the  past  year,  whi<di  was 
carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Clabkb  returned  thanks. 

The  HoHovBABLS  H.  E.  J.  Staitlbt,  and  J.  W.  Rbdrousb,  Esq.,  having 
been  appointed  Scrutineers,  the  Meeting  proceeded  to  ballot  for  Officers 
and  Council  for  the  ensuing  year. 

At  the  'dose  of  the  ballot,  Goloitel  W.  H.  Stxss  was  dedared 
unanimously  elected  a  Vice-President,  in  the  place  of  the  Bight  Honour- 
able Holt  Mackenzie,  whose  term  of  office  had  expired. 

RioHABD  Olabkb,  Esq.,  was  unanimously  elected  Treasurer  of  the 
Society,  vice  Chablbs  Elliott,  Esq.,  deceased. 

Mr.  Olabiub  was  also  elected  Honorary  Secretary,  pro  tern. 

The  LiBBABiAK  was  re-elected. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected  Members  of  the 
Council  for  the  ensuing  year : — Baillie,  N.  B.  E.,  Esq. ;  Bayley,  W.  B. 
Esq. ;  Bosanquet,  J.  W.,  Esq. ;  Cautley,  Sir  Proby  T.  K.C.B.,  F.R.S. ; 
Colebrooke,  Sir  Thomas  Edward  Bart. ;  Gregson,  Samuel,  Esq.,  M.P. ; 
Latham,  Dr.  R.  G.,  F.R.S. ;  Mackenzie,  The  Right  HonouraUe  Holt ; 
Muir,  John,  Esq. ;  Priaulx,  0.  De  Beauvoir,  Esq. ;  Rawlinson,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Sir  Henry  C,  K.C.B. ;  Robertson,  T.  C,  Esq. ;  Royle, 
Professor  J.  F.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.;  Thomas,  Edward,  Esq.;  Willooghby, 
J.  P.,  Esq. 
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